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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


This revised edition of the book contains many changes in content' 
and facts. I have consulted the syllabuses of universities and 
professional bodies in India so as to make the book most usctul u 
students, preparing for their university and professional 
examinations. My main purpose is to give emphasis on those 
aspects of Economic Geography which have their direct bearings 
on and relevance to the production, distribution and utilization of 
economic resources in the different regions of the world. The 
importance of such an emphasis has impelled some univieisities in 

India to change the title of the subject to World Resource- and 
Trade” or “Economic Development" or "Industrial Econoim 


This book is. therefore, principally concerned with the proa*" ot 
economic development of countries in the context of then 
inter-relatedness. in terms of total environment-physical, 
political, economic and social. The book has presented fact- lor 
developing an understanding of thi- i-ue The general layout and 
design of chapters, charts, diagram-, and tables arc intended to 
stimulate the thinking ot pupils towauK thi- objective. **•'« data 
and information, the latest publication* of the Government- and 
United Nations organisations have been con-iiltcd 
The book has been divided into three pan- to 'uit the 
requirements of students who prepare lor the subject- on the !mm* 
of prescribed syllabus. Part I examine* the environment il l^ioi 
and the role men play to develop economic resource-, mdu-tr 
transportation, and world commerce Part II goes de'cnpnon o! 
anal- >1 India to highlight economic strength- aim wcukiK",-. 

Pan'll. W-'"' a Mud > ol ,l,e cam " ,n ‘ c 1 ^ 'll 

countries in the world on political bj ' ,v ll,c |MlS \ 
provides a very reliable basis for the preparation o_thc su)« 
irrespective of what the examining bod.es are Specific P rob o 
and exercises have been placed a. the end of each • hapu i as gunk 

to students. . 

m developing the structure of Economic Gcogiapln . I 

inspired very much by Professor George B Cussey -v 
University. Professor Dudley S. ,mp of London l'no. 

S P Cha.tcrjee of Calcutta University all of then u •! 
manuscript and offered most construct,se suggest,on- to. i.k • ' 
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PREFACE 


edition of the hook. Since then, I have followed the same pattern. 

I express my deep appreciation to Dr. Sunanda Sengupta, 
Economist in the World Bank at New Delhi, who made many 
modifications in the book in the light of the suggestions from 
teachers in India and abroad. 1 am also indebted to Dr. M. P. 
Ihakur and Dr. P. K. Ghosh of Delhi University. Dr. George 
Kuriyan of Madras University, and Dr. N. K. Sengupta of Indian 
Administrative Service for general advice and suggestions. 
January 1985 
New Delhi. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY : A STUDY OF 
RESOURCES FOR UTILISATION 


Economic Geography is a systematic study of the economic 
resources and their utilisation within limits set by the physical, 
economic and social environment. It is not just a study of 
the effect of physical factors on the distribution of resources 
but is also equally concerned with the understanding of the 
economy of different regions and the manner in which their 
various forces operate to develop their resources. Natural 
resources are those materials and forces of nature which man 
employs to meet his economic needs^) Our world today is the 
economic world where the natual resources are being worked 
up for use to meet constantly expanding wants of man. 

Countries having more or less similar physical environ¬ 
ment do not always develop identical economy because the 
people are different in tradition, outlook, ideas and technolo¬ 
gical practices. The geographical factors play their part in 
helping a country to get a base, but the resultant ec#n©my 
that emerges is due to the efforts of her people. 

^The pivotal factor in Economic Geography is man in a 
place and in a particular period of time. It narrates about 
his efforts—conscious and planned—to utilise natural forces 
of the place in a given period for production and distribution 
of resources in the interest of his society. Since the economy 
of a region does not remain the same, but changes according 
to its people’s knowledge, skill and competence. Economic 
Geography as a study has become very dynamic in approacl^ 
This dynamism in approach has brought a shift in emphasis 
from physical to social environment. Not that physical 
environment is less important, but it is to be viewed and 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


examined in the context of the changing forces of the social 
environment. 

Physical environment of a region is considered by many as 
the more important aspect of the subject than human factors 
in understanding efforts to develop resources and their distri 
bution. (The emphasis on the influence of physical environ 
ment has led a school of thought to think that the study of 
world's natural resources is one and the same asecnnom' 
geography. , McFar.ane defines Economic GeoVra phy " 
the study of influence exerted on the economic activities of 
man by his physical environment, and more specially by rhl 
form and structure of the surface of the land th/rum - 
condition. which prevail upon it. and the place relation 
which its different regions stand to one another”) So ' T 
weight on physical environment to explain the hum „ 
for economic development of a region detract sT ^ 
theme-that is. stages in the activities of m , Ce " tral 
development of resources. Then again th* • ° f ° r the 

physical environment influences and ’ control”! ^ Wh ‘ ch 
vines differs from time to time and from region *0 “?" 7*' 
the earlier times, man’s activities were no 1 l g ‘° a I ln 
result of his physical environment but to I the direct 
knowledge of science and technology he is 1 **’1^ greater 
this factor Naturally, therefore, one’eannot WS depCndent on 
interpretation for the pattern of current , * dec Juate 

by a study of the relationships with phyZT' 3Ctivities 
alone. p ysical environment 

There arc certain fundamental f 
economic life. First, it requires an un ^ ^ 0ut nian’s 

distribution of the natural resources of a r> ndln 8 of t j, e 

men with materials for food, shelter 5. Wllich Provide 
standard. Secondly, economic life demands and '‘ving 

of the capabilities of men which determine 
direction of the exploitation of the e *tent a d 

economic life is intimately connected with^K^ Thirdly 
will achieve in transforming the resources i m,in can an^’ 
™ .cod./ y d 

A resource is not an abstraction • 

" " iSarea 'thi niI „. 
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A STUDY OF RESOURCES rOR UTILISATION 

force provided by nature which man by his efforts makes it 
usable to meet his demand. Thus a resource can go through 
many changes from the use of science and technology. 
Viewed thus, a resource is dynamic and not static. The 
basic factor about this dynamic state of resource is che 
human efforts to transform'it for better use. This need for 
transformation has given wide scope for developing extractive 
and manufacturing systems in different countries. Trade has 
come about because of the need for distribution and con¬ 
sumption in countries where the finished products are in¬ 
adequately produced or not produced at all. Transportation 
[[system is the result of the movement of products. 

Origin of Economic Geography 

/ Economic G/ogriphyi owes its growth as an academic 
discipline to the in rerest of the British people in commerce. 
It is interesting to note that Chisholm, the father of modem 
Economic Geography, wanted an intellectual interest to the 
study of geographical facts relating to commerce. He thought 
that theprimary use of Economic Geography is “to form some 
reasonable estimate of the future course of commercial develop¬ 
ment so far as that is governed by geographical conditions.” 1 
In his treatment of the subject, however, Chisholm empha¬ 
sised commercial development, and considered the physical 
features and climate in relation to resources mainly^ This 
emphasis on physical features and climate^n relation to 
resources led others subsequently to think of Economic Geo¬ 
graphy in terms of productive occupations./ Jones andJDark- 
enwald 2 state that Economic Geography deals with the pro¬ 
ductive occupations, and that it attempts <“to explain why 
some regions are outstanding in the production and distribu¬ 
tion of certain* articles and why others are dependent on the 
importation and utilization of these products. Ellsworth 

* Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geography, writton by L. D. 
Blamp and Gilmour ; I^ngmans, Grcou & Co., 1954, p. 16. 

• Jones and Darkenwald: Economic Geography, MaoMill.n & Co., 
York. 1960. 
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Hun.ington, however, considers that all sorts of materials,, 
resources, activities, customs, capabilities and types of ability 
that play a part in the work of getting a living are the subject- 
matter of Economic Geography. 2 “Farming, manufacturing 
and trade are the main methods of getting a living. Hence 
Economic Geography combines three phases—agricultural, 
industrial and commercial, but mining, lumbering and fishing 
must also be considered.*' Its areas are the resources and 
their utilisation by men in a region not only for getting a 
living but also for sharing with others through trade. This 
emphasis is shared by Shaw also, and he suggests that this 
should be in the context of resources, commodities and 
trade. 4 

Thus the separate scopes of Economic and Commercial 
Geography were brought under a single scope with emphasis 
on man. his environment, products, markets and trade/ 

Modern concept of Economic Geography 


Economic Geography and Commercial Geography in its 
earlier stage of development took a restricted view and 
dealt with the world in its relation to man as a producer 
consumer and distributor) Man realised that the diversity in the 
production ofrcsources inthe variousparts of the world could 
be made to use for consumption if there was interchange of 
commodities, production and distribute of commodities 
were the main interests of men in economic geography I" 
modern concept the scope has widened to include element" 
of economic growth. The mam function of Economic Geo¬ 
graphy is to ptov,de acquaintance with the economic constmr 
tion ot a country or a region ‘T'K.c struc- 

to know, the natural cond.nons a‘nd .mturaT ^“eTof^ 
country as a whole, and each of its large regions n 

ratelyi(1,)t ° k "°* ** * inhered by a coun try Z m 

New Yo;k, l'J55, p. 4, * apU? ‘ John Wiloy & Sons 
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its past ; (c) to know the course of construction, as well as its 
current tasks borh in a country as a whole and in each large 
region taken separately ; (d) to know and comprehend how 
various branches of economy are combined into a single co¬ 
ordinated whole, how different branches supply each other 
raw materials, fuel, subsidiary materials and equipment, how 
they supplement each other, merging into a single prod* -ing 
system. 5 This modem concept of Economic Geography for 
analysis of geographic factors so as to provide a basis for 
understanding and planning economic structure of a country 
has been developed by the geographers of the Soviet Union* 
Economic Geography also analyses the causes of the gap 
between nations—developed and developing— in order to 
search for measures that will create a rational world trading 
environment in which there can be multinational collabora¬ 
tion and international transfer of skills. Another aspect of 
Economic Geography is that it highlights a frame of thinking 
regarding world resources and trade in terms of world econo¬ 
mic partnership, free from exploitation of one by another, 
l/Theve is much disparity in the economic progress of the 
different countries in the world. Apart from the fact that the 
poverty and slow progress of the developing countries mean a 
considerable strain on the developed countries because of the 
former’s constant requirements for aid and assistance from 
the latter, the gap in respect of economic development itself 
is a barrier to international understanding and co-operation. 
Each country can reduce its gtp if its problems relating to 
resources and trade are examined and analysed in terms of its 
static and dynamic factors of environment, and plans and 
programmes are made for economic growth. The examina¬ 
tion and analysis will reveal not only strong and weak factors 
but also the scope for international co-operation. Thus today 
economic geography means a study of economic world anJ 
has become an academic discipline by itseiy 


• AdapldJ lco<u B»rau4kyV Koanoinic Geography ol tb* U.S.8.R . Foreigu 
Language '-’ubliablng Souie. Moscjw, 1956. preface. 
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New Methodology in the study of Economic?Resources : 


There are three traditional approaches to the study of 
economic world : Regional Approach, Commodity Approach 
and Principles Approach. 

Re gional Ap proach aims at studying the economy of 
different geographical regions in a country, a continent or the 
world. Regional survey of a country has become a popular 
approach in Economic Geography. If one has to get an 
intelligent appreciation of the economy of a country, regional 
approach is indispensable. Regions are taken as political 
divisions within a continent or in the world. The approach 


emphasizes all aspects of environment, population, natural 
resources, manufactures, transporation and commerce. 

In Commodifcy^ap proach , the resources which help men 
to attain economic development are described and analysed 
with the facts of environment to assess their degree of utilisa¬ 
tion in various regions or countries of the world. The 
approach may consider individual products in the context of 
man’s mastery of industrial difficulties. Commodity approach 


par sc attempts at giving intimate acquaintance with the 
stages of the development of the commodities which vary 
from country to country because of differences in respect of 
methods of exploitation. It demonstrates the scope for inter- 
nanonal collaboration in respect of products in a region. 

° nC ,S thC Principlcs a PP roac h. where universal 
generalizations are established about man and his environ- 

menc on the basis of analysis of economic facts at a particular 

'“ p, T" g prev *'“"“ f 

in 

settlement” or "rwT occupancy, mountains repel 

-ny facL £jTcZT ITT WhiIc 

Principles, it is extremely doubtful ,f * XPh,ned by a PPlying 
become effective for .,nH . j- h approach can ever 
'Activities in different region T 3,1 f3CtS ° f economic 
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ces in social, political and economic set up of the countries 
from time to time. Many modifications of a principle are to 
be considered, and in the process the force of the principle is 
bound to disappear. At best, this approach can strengthen 
powers of reasoning and analysis. 

It may be mentioned that no particular approach in its 
traditional form can be relied upon for explaining all aspects 
of economic world. For example, the principles approach is 
followed in the interpretation of the environmental factors ; 
commodity approach needs a thorough knowledge and under¬ 
standing of the capabilities of men in political regions in so 
far . as their requirements are concerned, and the political 
units require a synthesis of all the approaches. Each approach, 
however, recognises the basic fact that economic activities 
are the sine qua non of the subject. All the three traditional 
approaches rely heavily on geographical factors and consider 
Economic Geography as a branch of General Geography. 

, Resource approach 

Of late, these traditional methods are being replaced by 
a new approach, based primarily on resource approach, where 
resource environment and men are perceived in their inter- 
* relatedness. This approach has national and international 
dimensions with emphasis on the inter-dependence of coun¬ 
tries in respect of resources. The resource approach has 
made Economic Geography a branch of social sciences. Its 
study demands information about several sociological and 
political factors for analysis of economic causes and effects 
in relation to resources. 

The new approach to the study of economic geography 
develops an understanding of the conditions and problems 
relating to the production and utilisation of the economic 
resources through analysis of the static and dynamic factors 
of environment of a country or region so as to stimulate 
one’s interest in the plans and development programmes 
for economic growth. This understanding analytical ability 
and interest lead to better appreciation of not only a country s 
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economic problems but also of problems between nations. 
The demand for world's resources and their utilisation at a 
particular point of time reflects social, economic and 
political pressures of countries interested in such resources. 

In this new approach, land is viewed as having three 
dimensions. 

There are three dimensions of land in spatial sense. These 
are length, breadth and thickness. The earlier conception 
of land was confined to length and breadth of the surface. 
The second dimension included thickness in terms of soil 
and below. The third dimension extends to air above the land 
surface. These three dimensions of land, covering areas for 
human activities on the open surface, below the open surface 
and above it in the air. also serve as standards for judging the 
industrial stage of a country. In the pre-industrial stage, 
land with its soil provides the main occupations of people. 
In the industrial stage, activities go below the soil for mine¬ 
rals. In the post-industrial stage, the vast open space in the 
air is used for aviation and experiments for future possibili¬ 
ties in resources. 


The new approach also brings out facts of the different 
stages in countries. 

Broadly speaking, world can be divided into four groups 
according to resource utilisation : 

(a) backward countries, 

(b) d. veloping countries, 

(c) industrialised countries and 

(d) highly industrialised countries. 


Man, countr.es in Asia, Africa and Latin Art.er.ca are 
st.U backward industrially and these depend, so far as econo¬ 
mic sector is concerned, on primary extractive industries like 
agriculture, m.mng, fish.ng and timber. The standard of tech- 

th t fi r s COnCer °"! y WitH th ^ r ° du «‘°" °* -w materials 
that these countr.es derive from nature. Developed co n 

tries are those which have i0pea coun ~ 

for bringing changes in the^ C ° nSCl0US of need 

industries like manufacturing SeCOndary 

great attention along with the * * “ living 

g ,th the trairun 6 of operatives for 
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such activities. Energy occupies an important place in 
the economic sector. The goal is economic growth for the 
welfare of all in society and there is greater involvement of 
the Government in economic activities. In industrialised 
countries the economic front covers all activities that have 
direct and indirect relevance to production. The techno gy 
is highly sophisticated and various methods are used fo 
forecasting decision etc.. There are only, truly speak.ng, 
two countries which have reached post-industrial stage 
U.S.A. & Japan. Also Western Europe and Soviet Union 

terms of achievements are ^J^^^Tmen and 

In the backward stag. ^ conjiderabIe appl , 

industrialise and {uture orientation, 

development, abstract d 9tagI to developing an 

industrial 

cent of their knowledge sk.H. d^ regions. 

- - planning 

and strategies for economic development. 
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part of human history. It shows how despite differences in 
respect of natural resources men have made unbelievable 
progress in the production of various goods to raise their 
living standards. It also reveals the extent to which .men 
have brought about growth and development of industries 
whose products reflect human strengths physical, intellec¬ 
tual and social. 

Men's material wants and needs on which the superstruc¬ 
ture of their efforts is being built up are determined by the 
availability of resources. 


• What are resources ? 

Anything that can be a source for human activity to 
satisfy human wants is a resource. The source can be 
nature itself in its waters, land and soils, forests, grasslands,, 
wild-animal life and minerals. Manipulated by human 
powers, these natural sources provide all the necessaries and 
amenities of life. The term “natural resources" denotes all 
sources provided by nature. Natural resources are tangible 
and these lend themselves to further uses. Though natural 
resources arc tangible they are not often seen ; they need 
to be explored and developed. Natural resources become- 
“resources' when men can use them to produce things 
they need. Nature has provided vast range of resources in 
varying degrees in different regions, and their exploitation for 
human use depends on the quality of human powers. 

Types of Resource^? 

1. Natural Resources 


(a) Inexhaustible 

—the atmosphere 
—water in its cycle 

(b) Replaceable and maintainable 
—waters in a place 

—soils 

—lands in its spatial sense 
—forests 
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—forage and other cover plants 
—wild animal life 
(c) Irreplaceable 
—minerals # 

—land in natural condition. 

Natural resources in their true form are not immediately 
usable in all cases. In general, most of them need some 
changes or treatment before use. They also require proper 
management for conservation and rational exploitation, more 
so when these are irreplaceable. The mere presence of natural 
resources in any region does not suggest that such resources 
are used by men there. But their presence also gives a 
challenge to men to use them now or in future according to 
the capabilities of men. If men in the region cannot use 
them people from other regions who have such capabilities 
are often attracted to get possession of such latent resources. 
In fact the latent resources of many countries inspired the 
more enterprising people of Europe where such resources 
were not easily available to get possession of land. Natural 
resources of a backward region always invited occupation by 
migrants from developed countries. 


2. Human Resources 

Human beings are also resources as they can reproduce 
and are replaceable and maintainable. They have also t e 
strength, dexterity and physical skills. When these a 
added to their talents to think, create and innovate they 
become human powers. Human beings are capable of 
becoming powers through education, training contacts w t 
other human powers, and values towards fellow beings f, 
peace, growth and prosperity. There are several actor 
which can waste and deplete human powers such as di.ea*.. 
vices and crimes, disasters, war and over-population. A con 
tinuing .low into the world’s reservoir of human pow« s 
bound to bring many human beings as ill-fed and produ«. «. 
“Increase in numbers of people, therefore, does not necessar y 
mean increase in the total resources of human powers ■ . Ti e 
problem of human resources is a problem of its control in 


/ 


/ 
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proportion to growth cf other resources that are requ.red to 

sustain human powers with higher living standards. 

3. Cultural Resource 

Natural and human resources in any particular region 
can interact better when the cultural environment is suffici¬ 
ently favourable in terms of technological development and 
a social order that ensures equal opportunities for all to 
grow and develop themselves. This cultural environment is 
a bye-product of human resources. It reflects what human 
powers have done in respect of physical and intellectual 
growth of human beings of a region, and how their legacies 
continue to provide a strong base for the future generations 
for further development ot arcs,literature,science and techno¬ 
logy. Viewed thus, cultural environment is also a resource. 
In fact, the cultural differences between nations can explain 
many reasons for slow or quick economic growth. The two 
main factors that constitute cultural resource are the 
government and population. It is, however, possible for a 
country to impoit technical know-how” from other 
countries, and build its own technological standard according 
to the capacities of its people. Great progress has been 
made in many countries in respect of exploitation of natural 
resources with imported technical know-how and techno¬ 
logists. The glowing example is the exploration and exploita¬ 
tion of oil-fields in the Middle East, which have brought 
about simultaneously for its people great changes in living 
standards. There arc also examples of superior technology 
which alone has enabled countries to depend on imported 
raw materials, and to process them into highly competitive 
finished products as in Japan, U.K. and West Germany. Then 
again, progress in technology has made it clear that even 
natural resources in many cases cannot stand competition 
with synthetics 
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Resource, a dynamic function 

Since a resource, whether natural, human or cultural, 
does not give same results from human efforts and depends 
for performance on the qualities of activities, that are 
associated with any resource, one can rightly consider 
resource as a dynamic function. Resource as a function is 
basic to growth ; but this resource needs several activities, 
each of which differs from countries to countries. How this 
function will be performed is determined by the dynamic 
movement for better performance from the side of men in 
respect of planning, organising, processing, amount of 
investment, man-power, technology, infra-structurali facilities 
to bring modernisation. There is constant need for modernisa¬ 
tion in human society and in all activities that are concerned 
with resources for good of mankind. So far as human 
society is concerned, the spread of modernisation will compel 
people to retain what is good in traditions and traditionalism 
in terms of values and to reject such beliefs and practices 
that are dehnitely incompatible with human thoughts in 
modern society. The vital element of modernisation is 
technology. Technology today is very rich and its knowledge 
is widespread. There are many problems like hesitation of 
countries to imitate the methods of others, yet adaptation to 
human differences is possible although it may take much 
ingenuity and time. 

New Developments from Resources 

Since human needs cannot be satisfied with what nature 
provides to a particular region, and since there are many 
regions where the natural resources are still latent or not 
fully exploited, several developments have taken place in 
recent years for sharing the benefits from natural resource*. 
First, developmental projects in developing countries with 
financial and technological assistance from advanced 
countries or international organisations Second, monopolistic 
position of many undeveloped countries in respect of certain 
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raw materials for which these countries have full control 
for price fixation and distribution. Third, the search for 
substitutes from national resources or explorations to find 
out possibilities of such natural resources in countries which 
are deficient in natural resources. Fourth, the realisation of 
the fact that world is one. and there must be understanding 
between developed and underdeveloped countries for their 

mutual benefits. Fifth, the importance of human powers as 
against mere size, and of technology for exploitation of 
natural resources. 

Inter-resource conflicts . 

Man in his struggle with nature to get as much as possible k 
from the latter for the benefit of mankind has now brought 
about a situation where nature itself is in danger. There is 
now an environmental crisis. Waters of rivers and lakes are 
polluted, forests are becoming barren, wild life is being 
threatened by destruction, and rural areas are losing their 
characteristics. Today, the problem is how to restore the 
environmental factors on which the very survival of human 
/beings depends. 

Similarly, nature by its bountiful resources in a region 
can make people indifferent to innovation and growth, and 
force them to depend on whatever nature supplies. There is 
a school of thought which explained the backwardness of 
people of certain regions on account of their being too 
dependent on nature Traditions, beliefs and practices 
develop around nature, and people lind it difficult to change. 
Can people change traditions ? No doubt a society cannot 
change without there being changes in - many beliefs and 
practices which dominate their lives. Yet there are examples 
like Japan where we find the interpretation of the past to 
search for conformity with modernity. China and Russia 
eliminated many earlier beliefs and practices as they were 
thought to be hostile to innovations. When traditionalism 
is hostile to innovation, there cannot be any progress. If 

raditionalism goes through constant interpretation for 
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modifications it cannot be a danger to modernisation. 
One cannot forget that traditions give values and new 
values are very difficult to create. 

The spread of education, increasingly closer international 
contacts and opportunities for using scientific knowledge 
for the benefit of human society are powerful forces in 
bringing many changes in man's way of life today. 


QUESTIONS 

1 “Economic Geography has been called a dynamic geography : its 

pivotal factor is man in a place.** Discuss this statement and show the 
scope and function of Economic Geography. <C»1. B. Com. 1977) 

2 It is said that the function of 'Economic Geography is to impart 
an intellectual interest to the study of geographical fads relating to com- 
merce.*’ Explain how this intellectual interest can help commerce. 

3. “The word /‘resource’ is an abstraction reflecting human appraisal 

and relating to a function or operation/’ Discuss the statement. 

(Burdwan B. Com. 19.4) 

4. Explain how Economic Geography i. related toother branches ol 

- . c , (I.I. Bankers 1971) 

Social Sciences. . , . 

5. Explain in what respects Economic Geography may be considered 

a dynamic science. Discuss its principal functions. (Cal. B. Com. 1977) 

6 Describe the functional concept of Resource and explain that 

Resource is dynamic and not static. ^ (Burdwan B. Com. 1974) 

7 Discuss the nature and scope of Economic Geography. 

' fl’ Define "Resources’. Describe fully the factors that create 
8 - UeUn (Burdwan B.Oom. 1980) 

“u., .he basic l.arur.s o, Kesources >^£ 1 ^ 

“ " Resource Study .. a ‘ ^ 0 ^ ^ 

X, Write on natural, human and c.l.ura, resit,.nc^ ^ ^ ^ 

12. Explain how Resources evolve ou. ol ,he dynamic interaction oj 
natural, human and cultu.al forces.- (Burdwan B. Com. 19S1) 


CHAPTER 1 


ENVIRONMENT AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Environment and man’s dynamism 

(Today different countries are at different stages of- 
economic development.) Some countries are very advanced, 
some arc on the way to industrializaton and many are still 
backward. (These different stages in the economic development 
explain the disparities in the standard of living that exist in 
the world today. The differences in economic activities may 
be partly explained by an analysis of the correlation between 
man and his environment. The physical environment does 
not, however, absolutely determine the character of economic 
life ; but it does exercise a control over it which is more 
apparent in the earlier stages of human history' Man cannot 
be totally indifferent to nature and its role in influencing his 
activities Also, man is not a passive agent to resign him¬ 
self to the limitations of his physical surroundings. He 
has the capacity and power to mould his environment to 
n -;t his needs. In an advanced civilization where man has 
learnt to respond to his environment and to obtain form it an 
increased benefit, its impact is less real. Environment offers 
a range of possibilities within certain limits. Man’s ability 
in choosing the alternatives from all possibilities of the 
environment and working them to his advantage will depend 
upon his dynamism reflected in his knowledge, intelligence 
and culture as well as on the social structure of the country 
he lives in. 

The actual production of wealth and the degree of 
economic progress in a country are the result not only of 
human ability and effort operating within the limits set by 
the physical environment but also of the social environ- 
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ment. In a socity where people are very much dominated by 
mores and beliefs of families, groups or communities, new 
ideas and practices will not be readily acceptable. 1 In such a 
society, an individual has a surrendering attitude and one 
does not feel like challenging the constraints in society. 
Consequent, the qualities of self-reliance, self-contidence 
and initiative for achieving a goal do not find scope for their 
effective development. When the social environment is such 
that it encourages innovation in industry and changes in 
attitudes the opportunities of physical envronment will be 
best utilized. The policies, of_the government of a country 
may be sound, the government may initiate programmes, 
demanding modernisation in science, technology and 
management; intemtaional organisations may give all possible 
assisance in money, equipment and expertise* collaborative 
arrangements may be made with foreign firms or governments 
for development programmes. Yet the performance of the 
country can be shockingly poor if the willingness of the 
people for bringing change is absent. The physical features of 
a country are the static elements while the people and their 
culture, the government, ideas, abilities, skills and group 
motivations constitute dynamic elements. Both the static and 
the dynamic elements are in operation to prepare the mode 
of life of a people in any region. 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The physical environment of a copntry consists of those 
factors of nature which remain static so as to form a distinct 
framework of their own within which the people are to 
live work and advance. These factors are its location, coast¬ 
line! rivers, topography, shape and size, minerals, forests, sod 

and vegetation. 

--- :_._ ha9 aomo.spo-U of.ila traditional behaviour. 

' . Tnough .>.>7 og0 ol #ta0| .-.,oi... UcbLloglcs. 

tho main consideration is wboloe. 
or political, is accspted by its people. 
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Geographical Location 


The geographical location is a matter of fundamental im¬ 
portance in the commercial development of a region, \jeogra- 
pical location of a county is not a fixed concept. Changes in 
the pattern and direction of trade routes as well as develop¬ 
ment in the surrounding areas can give new significance to a 
. region. 2 The location of a place or a country may be of any of 
the following types—continental, littoral, isthmian, insular and 
peninsular. The location is continental, when a country is in 
the heart of a continent or when it is land-locked. Although 
such a country has the advantage of developing trade with 
the surrounding countries, so far as seaborne commerce is 
concerned, the location is a disadvantage. Afghanistan. Poland. 
Bolivia and Czechoslovakia afford examples of continental 
location. The important sea routes of the world are off from 
these countries. A littoral location shows that a considerable 
strip of land is by the side of the sea. The importance of the 
littoral location will depend on the navigable character of the 
sea or ocean. A littoral location is enjoyed by Norway, France 
and Spain from where the world’s routes are marginally 
accessible. The British Isles, Japan, Italy, India and Newfoun¬ 
dland possess insular-peninsular locations which make access 
to the seas possible almost by all sides of a country. The 
principal trade routes of the world are openly accessible 
to them. 

Allocation of a country is said to be favourable when it 
possesses natural fionlicrs and a climate favourable for human 
settlement end is in close proximity to the markets with proper 
facilities 1 or the movement of goods and persi ns. Frontiers are 
important from the point of view of defence, commerce and 

• Notwithstanding the j reaence of the Arctic oceau to the north, 
tbo Sonet Cel n was though*, to be occup>lng a continental location as 
the Arctic ocean did net function as a sea route in the past. Thanks to 
the development of engineering and technology, the Soviet Union has made 
tho Arctic ocoan an important shipping line between West Europe and tbo 
Far East. Although regular sailings are conflned to summer months, the 
volume of trafl:c Is on tbo increaie at a phenomenal rate. 
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nationalism. There are two types of frontiers-natural and 
man-made. Natural frontiers are seas, mountains, deserts 
swamps and ‘rivers, which provide distinct boundaries, make 
foreign aggression difficult and breed a spirit of independence 
within the country.We frontiers of the British Isles, there 

being seas on all sides, are more easily defended from hostile 

attacks and are not liable to change due to wars and politi¬ 
cal revolutions. A change in the boundary means a change in 
the territorial area as well, reducing or increasing the natural 
resources to be obtained. In Europe, where desert frontiers 
are absent, the use of the river as a political frontier is very 
common. The following are some of the cramp s . 0 the 
Middle Rhine separates France from Germany; («) the Middle 
Danube separates Hungary .rom Czechoslovakia ; (...) the 
Drave separates Hungary from Yugoslavia, and (...) the Lower 
Danube separates Rumania from Bulgaria Rivers, however, 
do not always make good frontiers between countries unless 

they are wide and difficult to cross. 

( Man-made frontier means a f.ont.cr which is nor marked 
b ) clear-cut geographical features like mountains,deserts.etc.. 
and is determined by historical circumstances, agreements, 
treaties or wars. The frontiers of Poland. Czechoslovakia. 
Rumania, etc., are man-made, and therefore, these are re¬ 
cently affected by political changes Between 1933 and 
1948 there have been great changes in the ftont.crs of many , 
European countries like Germany. Poland. U.S.S.R. and Italy. 

Britain furnishes an example of a country whose position 

in the centre of the world has greatly contributed to the 
growth of her fore.gn trade. No part of the commercial world 
fs too far from her and she is provided with proper fac.lit.es 
for .he movement of goods and persons Similarly India. -t 
the centre of the Eastern Hemisphere and wtfa. her three 
sides open for sea-navigat.on, is situated admirably 

” InteT The location .. Japan in the Ocean » 

! bv itself dee. not del.nd a country unless » 

be^reirr^..- — — 

.and soldiers from wltbln. 
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also as favourable as that of the British Isles in the western 
hemisphere. The location of the U.S.A. is geographically 
highly favourable for commerce as both the eastern and 
western sides are facing the oceans which are two very 
important highways. In fact, the U.S.A. is like a great \ 
world island to which access from all countries of the world 
is possible for trade, and yet sufficiently secure in the 
strategic sense. 

It may be noted that since the frontiers of a country are 
the limits of its boundary, and since the boundary of a 
country is not a fixed phenomenon, the presence or absence 
of a natural frontier is a matter of chance.' 

(The most important element in human progress is the 
possibility of contact with many cultures. Hence a location 
which invites contact and provides easy access to and 
from other regions will promote material and cultural 
advancements. Italy was once a backward country; but after 
the nineteenth century she has been implementing industrial 
ideas, inspiration and technical processes from the neigh¬ 
bouring industrial countries, and has thus become a powerful 
industrial country. Similarly, Canada adjacent to the U.S A. 
with no physical barrier between them has been greatly 
influenced in her economic devlopment from her locotion. 

Coast-line. The nature of the coast-line of a country is 
another geographical factor m its development of sea-borne 
trade.* All countries having littoral.peninsular or insular loca¬ 
tions have sea-coasts. The coast-line, which plays an impor¬ 
tant part in promoting br retarding the development of an 
area, may be of various types—smooth, high, low and bro¬ 
ken. To be of commercial service, it should be irregular, that 
is, broken, so that the sea may reach far inland. By minim- 
imzing the violence of the waves, affording protection to 
vessels and allow ing them to reach tar into the interior, a 

4 A cOast-ltne is the whole extent cf a country’s sea ccast. Naturally, 
a coa-l-Hno may present different characteristics in the same country— 
shallow, deep, broken or nnbroken. It may also consist of steep and high 
cliffs. Special names are given to different portion? of sea coast of a region 
like tb; Malabar coast and the. Coromandal oo*4t in iudia. 
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broken coast-line makes possible the devlopment of harbours 
and ports, and consequently contributes to the easy exchange 
of commodities and the growth of industry and commerce. In 
Great Britain, which has a largely indented coast-line and 
where no part of the coutry is more than a hundred miles ot) 
■from the sea, the cost of getting exports to the sea is reduced 
to the minimum and the expense ef shipping imports :rom 
one port of the island to any other is correspondingly small. 
The commercial greatness of Netherlands is partly the result 
of her broken coasts. In fact, the coasts made the Dutch 
essentially a commercial nation. By their constant association 
with the sea, the Dutch have become sea-faring, adventurous 
and enterprising. A country may not. however, take advant¬ 
age of the indented coast-line for commerce. Greece has a 
broken coast-line and in ancient times the Greeks were a sea¬ 
faring and commercial people. The modern Greeks however, 
have not so far fully utilized the advantage that Nature has 
given them. The coast-line of Norway, though very much 
broken, consists in many places of high and steep mountain 
walls and. therefore, it does not present opportunities of 
collecting produce for shipment or for distribution of m- 

coming goods. , . , 

When the coast-line of a country is regular or high from 

sea level there will not be many ports and harbours. The 
coast-line of India is not generally favourable to thc CO " 
struction of numerous ports and harbours, inasmuch as most 

p™„ of tho »«*. T" “JJ* 

violence of the monsoon and the eastern s,de . ,S * 

surf-bound. As a result there are only ten ma.or ports 

India. 

Role of Kivers 

Of all factors of physical environment none has played a 
more important role than rivers in helping -an s progre J 
. settlement,navigation, irrigation and power. From th ad. s 
times of human history, men preferred nvervfcsj 

settlement to other areas. The four great river-valleys 
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valleys of the Nile, the Tigt.s-Euphrates, the Indus-Ganga 
and the Hwang-ho-Yangtae are the cradles of civilization. 
Rivers are natural transporting agents; they facilitate tie 
distribution and exchange of goodsy The direction o a rivet 
is determined by the relief-mountains, hills and plains o 
a region. The direction towards an open sea makes a river 
more important for commerce. (If it (lows to an inland sea or 
Arctic region, the use of it fof itransport becomes restricted. 
To be useful as transporting agents, rivers should possess 
certain physical characteristics ; (1) they should be free from 



PIG. No. 1. The cradles of cmlfsttijo. Tho valleys of tho Nile, tbo 
Gang* • ingos), Hwang-ho and Tigris prasent favourablo geographical 
conditions for the growth ol civilization. Those conditions aro iho fertility 
of soil, natural promotion and climate. 

ice, tor. if they are ice-bound during winter the traffic is 
suspended ; (2) they should be deep enough to allow steamers 
and barges to ply ; (3) they should not have rapids and falls ; 
and (4) they should not get dry during summer. 

So tar as shallowness of a river is concerned, ic can be 
deepened or its depth can be stabilized by the use of a dam. 
In recent years, such a practice of constructing dams is 
becoming more common with the development of multi¬ 
purpose projects. 

Rivers can be either fed by the melted snow or by rain¬ 
water. The snow-fed rivers have, in general, constant flow of 
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water although volume of water is larger in summer than in 
winter. Rain-fed rivers have water during the rainy seas ^ 
only. The rivers of Northern India—the Sutlej, t e ’ 

the Ganga and the Brah-naputra-are snow-fed and prov.d ; 

highways of commerce and add to the wea cana ls 

plain intersected by them. Several thousand km of canals 

and channels have been constructed by building . 

these rivers to supply water to millions of hectares of and 
The rivers of Southern India, on the other band. an. r n ^ 
and dry up when the rainy season is over uness corn olle 
ilams They pose problems for navigation though they 
useful for generating hydro-electricity. 

, Apart from their importance as — 
iJe other uses too. Ust o£ economlc benches 

^purposes perhaps thc vallc ys through which they 

from rivers. They also , con omic products grow 

*»» *■> ki -f 

on the river plains. The thc W ealth ot the 

moisture and highways ot anywhcrc in the world 

country to a degree not y woul d have remained 

by any river system. Many rjvcrs The Nile 

agriculturally backwar a t w here wheatT'cotfbn, 

fruits, barl.y ani “bac'o deve i„p«d hat commercial 

,h. Nil., doOT „„ Ethiopia fardlizin. 

. agriculture.] The Ni irrigation. During the rainy 

mud and provides t e ^ fcct an< j embankments have 

season the Nile rises up The wa ter of the Nile is 

been constructed to chec cana i s t0 provide peren- 

distributed throughout of sumrae r crops. Egypr 

nial irrigation for the " o{ thc Nile, 

is, therefore, considere also causc cons iderable 

(j n spite of the bene ’ even ma ns scient.tic ingenuity can 
damage by Hoods, and complete prevention of Hoods 

do anything to bring enormous expense. 

^AriveTcanfloTthrough a number of States, and water 
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rights become a matter of law and agreement. Every State 
has a right to ordinary use of water in any quantity. If, 
however, water is not plentiful in the river and the need for 
it is equally great in another State towards which the river 
hows, disputes are likely to arise over the question of sharing 
the flow of water. In such a situation, agreements are made 
by the States concerned about the nature of use. However, 
the sharing of water flow in the river by two riparian. States 
may become a political issue if one State is determined to 
vitiate negotiations for settlement by putting claims on the 
use ot water which are unfair and unjust. Bilateral negotia¬ 
tions demand a spirit of mutual trust and co-operation. 
Even in the same State, there may be differences of views as 
regards the quantum of water that the regions through which 
a river flows should use. 

Economy of mountains 


Mountains have considerable effect on the economic deve¬ 
lopment of a country. 5 Mountains, as a rule , restrict settle¬ 
ment greatly. High rugged mountains impose tremendous 
handicaps upon the movement of people, the spread of 
population and the building of roads and railways. As 
human activities are generally restricted in regions where 
mountains dominate the land forms, the population in such 
regions is comparatively sparse. Agriculture is not very 
developed because of the scarcity of level land, erosion of 
soil, difliculty of using modern machinery for large-scale 
cultivation and the scattered location of the fields Manu¬ 
facturing industries also are beset with many obstacles like 
poor facilities for transportation, and great distance from 
consuming markets. In fact, difficulties of transportation 
have their impact on the nature of economic activities which 

“ Ttte distinction between mountain and bill is often an arbitrary one. 
The mountains bare higher height, than hills—jet the bills of a region moy 
be twice the height of mountains of another region; cf. the Nilqirl Hills 
and the mountains of Great Britain. 
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than that of the people of the plains. e 

impediments by their own skills of engineering and science, 
i Vet mountains o-great ^«t, 

by condensing them. Th winter. and durin g 

severe cold winds of the Nort moiiturc -boaring 

summer they cause rainfall by^aptu^g ^ ^ 

South-West winds. ccon y ’ ■ 1 rgc am0 unts of 

sources of rivers, for many of them ^ ^ ^ ^ 

precipitation as snow or r Europc . fhe A , ps is the chief 

their sources in mount* ^ ^ ^ innU merable 
source of most of t Europc A1 , thc ri vers ot 

valleys andfloWt ° in the mountains and hills. Thirdly. 
India have the,ju pastoral grounds Practically in 

mountains afford ; “ J temperate zone grazing and 

all mountainous regions of ousinds of people dealing 

stock-raising are the mainstay ^^tsponsib.e -or the 
in dairy products ou • offfir varie ties or raw 

growth of forests o Thc forcst regions of the 

materials for many mountains Fifthly, they are 

wor |d are ^ of mine ral wealth. The igneous 

rrr;,c rocks h - p ~ 

gold. Silver. le : ld ' : :; C a ^" untain contain petroleum, coal, 
younger formatio ^ U.S.A., Mexico and U.S.S.R.. 

chalk and sands. C ^ mountainous regl0ns . Sixthly, 
many productive m.n sccncry and have become 

many mountains 8 Swit2erland .Norway, Canada and 
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of mountains attract a large number of people from the 
plains in summer. 

Finally, mountains cause waterfalls from whiqh water¬ 
power is obtained for the generation of electricity for- indus¬ 
trial purposes. Norway, Sweden. Austria, Spain, Suwitzer- - 
land and Italy are obvious examples where hydro-electricity 
has b:en developed because of the existence of many hill- 

streams and falls. , . 

( It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that mountains 
can exert on man and his activities a positive influence. The 
water and air in the mountains being pure and wholesome, 
the mountain people have better health and greater energy 
than the inhabitants of the plains. The mountain people 
are generally conservative, as they are detached from 
outside influences and adhere to their owp customs and 
practices. But they arc industrious because of the hard life 
they arc to lead in the presence of physical environment. 

In recent years the development of communications has, 
to a large extent, removed the isolation of many mountain 
regions and brought the inhabitants into closer touch 
with the world outside. The mountains, however, do not 
produce a common pattern of attitude and way of life for 
their inhabitants. The inhabitants of mountainous Switzer¬ 
land developed a vigorous pacifist attitude in their in¬ 
dustrial societyi the inhabitans of mountainous Afghanistan 
developed a vigorous militaristic society; the inhabitants of 
mountainous Tibet developed a feeble hermit society. 8 

Activities in Plains 

\ Although plains occupy about one-half of the earth’s 
surface, they are the home of more than 90 p.c. of the people 
of the world.' Plains, when they are not deserts or swamp 

c Pcarcy. Fifiold and others: Politloal Geography, Constable & Co.. 
London< 1951. p. 1. 

1 Plains aro also called lowland plain, upland plain and highland 
plain. Tho laDd betweon sea-level and 600 feet Is lowland plain; between 
600 it. and 2000 feot, upland and abovo 2000 ft. highland. 
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b*. «« densely. populate because people u.n.Uy j 

Z as tog as space is .vtoblcfTh. 

of man am the *.«.««» on to plains, due ..man, ad ».«.• 

available them. The levelness of «bef the 

and transportation. The princpal ^“' etd soildo 
world are all confined to plains where tempera 

not vary suddenly. The ease easily 

rates the exchange of goods an > ^ ^ wor Id’s railway 

constructed, and more th* ^ river# jn the plains have 

mileage is found on the p ^witfation. The Rhine. 

slow current which is essentia or ^ ^ nd the Don 
the. Elbe, the Rhone, the Danube. fhe Ganga and 

in Europe ; the Mississippi 1,1 * R , , , n nd the Indus in 
the Brahmaputra in India and and are . 

Pakistan flow through gent e ^ igrKl , lture , manufac- 
therefore, easily navig’bc st development has 

turing. translation a^tra^t^^^ ^ of thc 

taken place on the plains. Nc. 

world are also on the plains. M human settle- 

• All plains may not be cqua *. lowlands which have 

. ment. People do not like to se 1 ( ductivc soil. Adverse 

bad climate, poor drainage an of thc plains. Some 

climate can negative a I other ^ others are too 

plains are very dry. others v y ^ (he Amazon basin, 

cold for human habitanon ^ populated although 

the Sahara and the » una 

-Ctoto mrooroc. - 

location. 

Natural Resources 

Natural resources in a any way. 

natural stores which a ^ u , torests , water, livestock. 

They are commonly grouped as soil. 
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and minerals. As natural resources, soils and forests .'ire 
replaceable and maintainable while minerals are irreplaceable. 
Natural resources become economic resources from ifae 
interaction of human and cultural factors. Where this 
interaction is strong and meaningful, there may be cause for 
anxiety. 

One of the most significant events about natural resources 
in the present day is the change in man's thinking in respect 
of their conservation. To preserve is not always conser¬ 
vation. While, in the case of irreplaceable resources, 
conservation means judicious use to reserve for future yieeds, 
it is not so in the case of many replaceable resources. One 
cannot preserve fish indefinitely, because surplus will perish 
naturally, and it must be harvested each season. To use is 
to conserve—and that is imperative in many cases as in water 
resources. Many regions have been industrially developed in 
course of exploiting mineral products. Also, mineral resources 
play a big part in the economy of a country where these are 
raised. South Africa is a prominent example. Gold is 
abundant there and its development has given rise to many 
subsidiary industries in the country. Gold mines are consi¬ 
dered as the backbone of South Africa because the growth 
of population and the development of industries have come 
in the wake of mining industry. As the minerals are irrepla¬ 
ceable, men always think of discovery of new mines, and of 
the use of substitutes so that mineral shortage may not 
threaten the economy. But these stept are not enough. Men 
must conserve not necessarily for the future by non-use in the 
present, but by promoting avoidance of waste in mining and 
preparation. 

The UN Economic and Social Council formulated in 
January 1972 a programme for setting up a UN Natural 
Resources Exploration Fund. The fund is raised by the 
developed countries The idea is to plough back a part of 
die revenues gained from UN-aided resource development 
:mo further exploration in a unique self-help programme. 
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The fund helps developed and developing countries alke for 
exploration of natural resources in the world. 

v Economy of Forests 


A forest is a community of living trees and covers a 
considerable area. It requires air sunshine water and earthy 
materials to attain maturity and to reproduce itself. The 
forests of a country play a vital role in its general welfare 
and development . 8 Forests are important sources for timber 
ltd oter products .hich ... »*d for demesne cud 
, . i In the forest regions, the main industry 

industrial P«P «~££ many ot L industries depend on 

of the people is lumbering * ^ foresC areas of 

wood as a sourc * ° ' , a e . boat-building, paper and 
match-maki g fur-bearing animals of 

Canada are abundant in dtef«»J> pelts . The influence 

they are trappe f ar -reaching. They arrest the 

of fore-one^ ^ ^ nM and as such they 

m0 ‘ moortant to countries where agriculture is the 

are very imports help prevent erosion and floods. 

chief industry. use f or navigation, for 

They TTm^t use -a for irrigation ’ The product!- 
power for d ° me r> dcpends considerably upon the way 

vity of forests, n A continuing flow of these 

its benefits are re P d ienutic management, so that 

waste in utilization are held in check. 


___ , |iko a ri»or system, it >» 1 

. "Tho lorMt U » “ ,tl0 “ |ln ’„ . ,'ootol »!•“ »< lb8 fi,at “ aRU '' 

multiple-purpose resouroe ; «* 8 R , i0UrcBS „ud Io4«trl«- IH*rp»r 

tudc.'-B. W. Zimmermacn 

& Bros., Now York, 19511- 
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Water as a Resource 


I Water is a natural resource and its importance to human 
beings lies in its use for domestic purposes, transports of 
^stt from industries, food production, water power, recrea¬ 
tion and navigation. Harnessing of nvers, controlling floods, 
deUvering water for irrigation, diverting water for navigation, 
iniproving lakes and streams for fishing, supplying water for 
domlic and industrial use, generating water power, and 
freedom from obstructions for navigation are the activities 

in water management. 

It is now realised that there are various E£oblems in the 
use of water as a natural resource. For domestic and 
industrial purposes, the main problems are to maintain 
adequate supply and to tind new sources to augment inade¬ 
quate system. In cities and areas where population and 
industries are growing rapidly, there is urgent need for proper 
management and conservation of water. When same sources 

cater ro the requirements of irrigation as well, the problem 

assumes more seriousness. Greater use in one sector of 
requirements can create'conilicts with the interest of another 


sector. 

The usual sources of water for domestic and industrial 
purposes are streams, lakes and wells. Depending on whether 
the streams have perennial or seasonal flow pf water, the 
supply of water is liberal or curtailed, which can be a 
deciding factor in the growth and development i a region. 
Instances are ,quite common in many cities where because ot 
over-use of local supplies it has become neccessary to bring 
water from distant places Then again, household water 
needs to be clean, free from bacteria and should have 
agreeable taste. There is stream- pollution in many regions 
ot the world because of the waste disposal from industrial 
units. On the one hand, the use ot water is essential for the 
disposal of industrial waste and on the other hand, little 
attention is paid for the prevention of water pollution. In 
fact, water pollution in rivers and lakes has taken a very 
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serious turn in most industrial countries. Million gallons of 
water a day are used directly by industries like oil refining. - 
paper manufacture, metal working, chemical manufacture. 

distilling, iron manufacture, air conditioning and reft, era- 

tors. food processing, gas and electricity and many o her. 
All these industries are located in areas where the supply of 
water is also necessary for domestic purposes. The oemand 
from industrial users of water often puts a severe strain on 
the domestic users. Also, there is the problem of safe 
disposal of used water. 

Water pollution also takes place ,n rivers and harbou 
because of waste oil from o.l-dr.ven vessels. This «as e 
remains on the surface of the streams and pollute, wac r. 

/Water is indispensable for irrigation, live-stock and 
v . . • “Trtiticial application of water to , 

<h« f«u 

lands whenever the rai ^ cultivation, double and 

requirements of «° ps { ,„d extension of agricultural 

multiple croppingfand ‘ “ ^ pr a Ct .ce of irrigation and its 

land are all 1S managed by individual. 

e “ S a^--proiects. The problem here ,s 

areas which need it badly. 

The usefulness of rivers is often affected adversely on 
i llflt of heavy rainfall or sudden melting of accumulations 

th3t glve rise to floods in rivers. Mans interference 
° 'l land valleys and bypasses through which Hood waters 

with land, valleys a ^ ^ ^ .- Ovor usc „t 

mUSt °heds for the gracing of live-stock, deforestation. 
W3 “ h n - rtial clearing for agirculture and later abnndon- 
mjudiciou p ainagc projects and unplanned and 

ment “ np a these occur not in the Held but back 

S’SLi Every one of rl.ee, eonrr.bu,,. .. ; r.p.J 

run off of rainfall and the certainty of Hood condition. 

"7 sh ,;„ w. Biu - 

1955. paRe—116. 
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One of the oldest uses of water is in transportation. The 
rivers to remain navigable need sufficient flow of water 
throughout the year. Since the same river is used by other 
countries through which it flows, and since other countries 
will also use its water for navigation and irrigation, there is 
the urgent need for cooperation and understanding between 
these countries, known as riparian countries. 

There is great need for cooperation of the users of water 
as well as intervention by the government. In many acti¬ 
vities of water use. dearth of technical personnel u keenly 
felt for water management. U.S.A. is one country which has 
made tremendous achievements in water management and yet 
the problem of water pollutions still remains unsolved, j 

Importance of Soil 


Soil is the term applied to the loose earthly layer which 
normally covers the solid rocks of the earth’s crust. Chemi¬ 
cally the soil is the source of the majority of those elements 
which are essential to the life of plants. These elements are 
calcium, magnesium, sulphur, iron, nitrogen, potassium and 
phosphorus. The soil is not only a storehouse of these 
materials, but is also like a factory with a continuous output 
of plant food. Our food and clothing and most of our shelter 
re derived directly or indirectly from soil. Agriculture is 
normally the basic industry in fertile regions. The presence 
of fertile soil has made agriculture an important source of 
wealth to many countries like India. China and the U.S A 
Soil is considered fertile when it contains an abundance 
of plant food in such a state that the plants can appropriate 
it as needed. Unfortunately, the elements in soil arc not in¬ 
exhaustible. Some of them like nitrogen, phosphorus and 
calcium arc used up more rapidly by frequent cultivation. 
When partial or total exhaustion of these elements occurs, 
the land is kept uncropped for soil to recover. This practice 
is followed not only in Asia, but also in many countries of 
Europe. When the land is kept uncropped for a certain 
period, what happens is that the exhausted elements get 
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replenishec Cli^surt'of tuioL^jjijPPOSition of soil particles 
and the b 'action ‘.the colloidal material. Soil 

exhaustion-.«erdse^ded f/the use of crop rotation and 
addition pf.anttha^r. Atycajfcr important cause of soil 
deteriorationomi, fc^ans that soluble m.neral 
materials uan and>il are wished and carried downward by 
rain water of osbaks into the soil. The problem of maintain¬ 
ing soil fertml* is becoming more Otic,nt in the agricultural 
regions of the-'n i-Jd. Its restorat^nd maintenance are 
dependent on h'i.fw efforts ac ^ which no doubt vary 
from region to reghHj^ 

Soil erosion may tike place on account of natural and age- 

old process o-^pment on the earth’s surface or climatic 

factors like ^ure variations, rainf .11 or winds or man s 
activities on There are different ’;>nds of erosion such 

as sheet erosjoK'nll erosion, -fcdly .Jos.on and riparian 
erosion. Rainfall causes sheet easier nil erosion and gully 
erosion. The river currents of { may weaken or under 
cut soil on the banks which is '^wj, as riparian erosion : 
wind erosion takes place when ^l^qducedust storm and 

carry soil particles ;from the land for -v y . 

In every country there are areas of heay*- a /on. moderate 
erosion, slight er^ion and not cr itical erosion. There is 
hardly any major agricultural region which has not been 
affected by erosion in one form or another. It is. however. 

. .• r u p caD acity of man to control erosion. This is dope 
T H nine the soil in a manner that will cause least erosion 
b7 r -ind. The usual »«hod. „e dll* 

Jrip enwinfc C ” ,0 “ 

(“tow, gully-teclamation and wmdbreak. end 

shelter belts. < . . 

Nutrient materials in soils are maintainetrty crop resi- 
, m-mures animal manures, rotation of crops etc. 

SoS lTnu« ents when crops are raised and C emoved. The 
cropping practice to use materials as fertilisers of the soils ,s 

mustbe protected and pre- 
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served for national inter&™«& steps and 

Reservation demand more re*~th ;**£* ^ 
more active interest of gover> «nt 

erosion by floods etc. and under ' 

standing of the farmers in m*^,ng nu *£ t 8 andi / * 0,,S - 

Oceans and Seas in Commerc&v 

^£or 

I The life, industr comm-rce of ^ «« 6r«*b 

influenced by the sea, ^Countries ^nd & i by oceans 

and seas in the temperateW are genal^/'oti., tor Ashing 
industry. Great Britain, Norway, Canada New Zealand and 
Japan have greatly developed this industryy^.hmg in the 
high seas is the best training ground U omng I he 
maritime supremacist Great Brstain i^^ cly due to 
training and courage^guired by her sons **Otfh centuries 
of Ashing in the surrovndmVseas. There is no more striking 
monument to the inflifc^of the sea than the British 

Commonwealth, which piously the creation of a sea¬ 
faring race gifted wivjfcracteristic courage ' enterprise, 

endurance, nrtj* Lpt ^'of freedom, The sea which is 
a link as welt betwer the scattered units of the 

Commonwealth h>made the British buiU and own more 

ships than many other naticpfli the worlu. 

The set acts as a political, boundary and gives protection 
agains* invasion. How much of the sea is the territorial 
limit of a co. i>ry, and how much should be the exclusive 
fishing zone to that country are issues which are decided by 
convention and understanding between sharing countries. 
The territorial limit can be between 3 miles (as in Belgium, 

U K., U.S.A, Poland) to 200 to 300 miles (as in Argentina, 
Bulgaria,* ££&, Somalia, Uruguay). India’s territorial sea is 
12 miles. In recent times,, however, the impregnability of 
the sea as a protection factor has been nullified by the rapid 
development of aircraft. 
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Climate «*n itoao-nic activities 

(climate exercises a gr!°((l.ence on man and is even 
■more important than physica. features in determining the 
lines of economic advance. It is everywhere a factor which 
affects man and his activities. ( The two fundamental 
necessities of man are food and shelter and they are deter¬ 
mined by climate. Natural vegetation is directly dependent 
•on it. and this, in its turn, is a £ide to the kind of activities 
which will b • %nd suitable • i particular region. Some 
regions are practically ru'ed out“. account as possible homes 
■of man. The dreary deserts and snow-capped mountain- 
tops of the wo:;,’, are of this nature , human life can exist 
there but onl^wif^s,derate difficulty. 

We develop.: ,1: localisation of ^ ’4 

industries are ddctly influenced by cj, the^Mns The 

cotton industy -equips humid atmosn bn.Voc i s local,sanon. 
The fibres of cotton .Vreak. if they are spun ,n dry atmo - 
phere.\ The localise ,-,f the cotton m^tries in Manches¬ 
ter. Bombay. Ahmcdanhn.md Osaka has determined by 
the moist climate of ,-ese places $ p-lling which 
requires dry climate has been localised f. Busiest St. Paul 

Minneapolis and Delhi. Even cinematoj,: V*y .is dependent 

on climate, because it requires bright, supny weather. In 
like manner, rope-making, pricing and ^-making! depend 
the conditions of weather. ^Climate also decides the type 
P 1, nllfa ctures. ' r hc climate of India, being hot and moist, 
favours the deve.. pment of cotton industry, oecause the 
, »o„ire a material which must be light to wear. The 

«“ P ,« cold during rhe ” 

.1 Tjuusporr is elected to winds, ten.per.ture and ra.nfall. 
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Heavy snowfall may render railway routes and roads 
temporarily impassable, an^.W. temperature may block 
rivers and seas with ice. TlfcHhW Sea is ice-bound during 
winter and traffic is suspended^ that period. The severe 
winter of North Russia and Canada freezes all the rivers. 
For several months, all the ports along the entire northern 
coast of the U.S.S.R. are closed to navigation because of the 
extreme low temperatures in winter. Air transport also 

greatly depends on climate inasmuch as it is dangerous to 

land or take off in stormy a;X foggy weath&. In the hot 
deserts, the construction of railways is interrupted by sand- 
dunes. Man with his increasing knowledge of science and 
technology is meeting the challenge of ^linjate, and has 
succeeded in some cases to keep transport as nwh unaffected 
by climate as passible. Strong, heavy steals with powerful 
engines open upirages^ble channels in froze* waters of the 
Great Lakes in b.brrou^d of rivers in U.S.S.R. In aviation, 
too, planes fly much~5$ve the clouds;svnd avoid storms. 

7*he activity of mind and body lastly depends on tempera¬ 
ture; This is why vJw'dlers in certain^Qgions are most active 
in body and mind .-.nd ^ave broughteefeut successful indus¬ 
trialisation in ^ei? countries. Theft^ountries are mostly in 
the temperate zones. In contrast, the countries in the 
tropical and sub-tfopical zones are comparatively backward 
in industrialisation, J Whatever might be the reasons for the 
ancient civilisationYto spring up in hot lands, the modem 
conditions for industrialisation demand a kind of drive, enter¬ 
prise and efficiency from the people .which are largely 
affected by climate. 9 The mental and physical energy of 
people is much affected by the cold climatic conditions of 
the polar regions ; so also in the equatorial regions. In all 
such areashuman productive energy is low. In the 

* According to Ellsworth Huntington the most favourable temporature 
tor c.-eativo work lies betweou the montal optimum of 39°F and the physical 
optimum of GO***, but there should be obauges in temperature from cay to 
day eud aeaao^ to oa.iion for tho best remits. His regions of optimum 
climate or energy correspond very closely vith the aieas having tho highest 
civilisations. 
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active life of the temperate zone, climate incites man to 
employ all his faculties for the betterment of his conditions. 
But the climatic conditions of the tropical zone affect 
productivity of crops and human efficiency ; so progress is 
slow in these regions, jit is a fact that people who have 
migrated from hot lands to temperate regions show g eater 
energy and efficiency than what they were in their own ! mb. 
Climate, therefore,is a great factor in determining the: heJth 
energy and productivity .of the people in an, region^ The 
influence of climate does not suggest that economic grow 
requires a temperate climate although snac.ally climate does 
exercise a role. This is because men have not remained a 
^ victim of climate, and they have » many ? ways 
reduced the adverse effect of climate so far as the 
physical and mental work is concerned^ Apart from t 
efforts about clothing and housing, they have put to- 
electric fans and airconditioners in hot lands, nd c ntr 
heating arrangements in coo. lands Thus deve opme ° 
many industries in tropical lands ,s the direct result of 
people’s efforts to minimise climatic effects. 



Shape and Size hLa-etfuntry 

I The shape of a country maybe compact, fragmented or 
attenuated. A compact shape like that of U.S.S.R. or Ruma¬ 
nia or India or China presents excellent transport f acilities 
and opportunities for political unification. A Rented 
shape, as in the case of Greece, imposes barriers on the move 
ment of goods and ideas. As attenuated shape, like that 
Chile (long but not wide), hinders farming operations. 

The ultimate limitations of a country s internal deve op 

ment are determined by its size and by the resources within 
its area The size of a country may be small, larg 
gigantic. 10 A small country with an increasing population 

—i. 8Ut„ .Uh more th.nl million mi... o. ** 

4be roit small. 
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cannot depend on agriculture alone. As the amount of land 
is limited, agricultural produce cannot be large. Intensive 
cultivation may be practised ; scientific manuring and other 
improvements may be introduced ; but there is a limit 
beyond which the produce will not increase. Hence, people 
are compelled to develop other industries, and ultimately 
foreign trade becomes more important than internal trade 
and agriculture. Great Britain, Belgium and Japan are small 
countries with vast populations, where there has been a great 
development of manufactures and foreign trade. A large 
country, on the other hand, like China or India, with dense 
population will cause both agricultural and manufacturing 
industries to develop. But it may not have a large volume 
of international trade, because the bulk of its products may 
be required for the consumption of its people. The relative 
importance of agriculture and industry will depend on how 
the people of a State have advanced in technology. In the- 
U.S.A. which is gigantic in size, only 4 p.c. of its population 
are in agriculture compared to 65 p.c. in India and 50 p.c. in 
U.S.S R. Scanty population in a large country gives rise to 
stock-raising, as, f» r example, in many regions of Central 
Asia. Argentina and Uruguay. (Also, a large size presents 
difficulties in respect of programmes for regional develop¬ 
ment. All regions in a State may not have the same natural 
resources, but political and other considerations often impel 
a government to plan regional development, involving enormo*- 
U3 expenciture. 

A country with an increasing rate of population may be 
naturally interested in its size in order to absorb the surplus 
population. In the case of a small country, therefore, the 
solution lies in encouraging emigration to countries which 
need and invite them. There is also temptation to claim 
some adjoining areas of neighbouring countries or elsewhere 
for living space as was done in the early thirties of the 
present century by Germany and Italy. 

Migration as a relieving measure of increasing population 
is effective when a country has friendly relations with- 
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other countres Friendly relations may be based on similar 
racial characteristics or political ideologies or both so that 
immigrants do not have much difficulty in getting adjusted 
to new environment. 

CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 


^Physical environment determines the extentt of opportuni¬ 
ties. but how far man’s activities wiU be encouraged will 
depend on man’s cultural environment, reflected in ethnic 
and religious characteristics, government attitude, quality o 
man-power and behaviour of people towards economic, social 
and technological changes. All these factors are human 
factors. Thus there is a direct relationship between physical 
and cultural environment in the process of economic develop¬ 
ment. Culture is man-made environment and it is a response 
to what the physical environment dictates. In culture 
environment, all its factors do not operate to the advantage 
of one another. Technological progress may not be supported 
by social and other institutions, and the time-lag may be too 
long to reap any immediate benefit. In the last instance, the 

response of man to physical environment is decided by social 

and economic factors to modify environment. 


Ethnic Groups and Commerce 

(Man is differentiated into three well-marked ethnic groups 
-White Yellow and Black- These groups have adapted 
themselves in various ways to inhabit the different parts of 
the earth. The physical characterises of the whus people 
are an oval face, regular features, straight eyes a finely-cut 
nose and white or light skin. The temperamental characar 
istics of the group are that the people are highly imaginative 

active and enterprising, hence at once .'"novative and 
practical. It is generally found that the regions inhabited by 
the white people are commercially and politically d eveloped 

' to a high degree and that much of the control of world trade 

is in their hands. Their commercial and political sup 
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is largely assisted by their culture and language as well as 
the climate of the regions where they live, which have made 
the group persevering, energetic and intelligent. Consequently, 
this race has exercised a great influence on the development 
of civilisation, in the establishment of sound social institu¬ 
tions, the free regulation of political and economic life and 
in the domains of Science, Technology and Art. The White 
group includes the greater part of the inhabitants of Europe, 
North America, India, Middle and Near East including 
Egypt and North Africa. The Yellow group inhabits 
chiefly North-Eastern and Central Asia and has its greatest 
concentration in China and Japan. It is advanced in civiliza¬ 
tion and takes an important part in trade. The people 
have great power of endurance. Their recorded civilization, 
especially that of China, extends back to 1800 B.C. The 
people have short stature, yellow skin, flat faces and narrow 
slanting eyes. The Black group occupies the tropical regions 
and is ordinarily identified with the natives of Africa, south 
of the Sahara. It shows in the most pronounced way the 
enervating and degrading effect of tropical heat and luxuriance. 
There was a strong belief for a long time that social and 
economic progress of the Black race would remain always 
poor in view of the tropical climate of their regions. Since 
there has been migration of white people to tropical regions 
as in Africa and Australia, and since the whites have 
survived, one would not emphasise climate as the deciding 
factor. It is true that economically and politically, the 
Black group is not yet very advanced, but science and 
technology are being steadily developed by peoples of this 
group to have a share in the world progress. Certain 
conditions of the natural environment, no doubt, did hinder 
their endeavour for progress. Then again, for many years, 
the political control of their areas had remained in the 
hands of outside power. Now that most countries of theirs 
enjoy political freedom their social progress and economic 
growth is only a matter of time The myth of racial super¬ 
iority is being exploded. 

The other groups are also sometimes called (a) the 
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Caucasian, (b) the Mongolian and (c) the Ethiopic. 

Although the ethnic groups of the world do not 
have political associations of their own yet such an 
inclination is present among certain races like the Arabs 
and the Africans on geograph.cal and economic cons.de a- 
tions. Most of their countr.es are located near one another 

and they form a campact area. Their h.sloncal ties ar also 

very old. So long as such alliances do not stand in the -ay 
of international cooperation, there can be balanced reg onal 
development on the basis of understanding and collaboration 

among countries forming the alliance. 

Religion and Economic Life 

W influence of religion on mans economic life cannot be 

STS — of Hfe. Adso. there are — 
recommendations or inhibitions with regard to certain a 
vities which have their impact on the economy of th 
society. The four main religions of the world * re ’ 
Christianity (2) Buddhism. (3) Hinduism and (4) Islam. 
SdS L existed now for perhaps 2400 £»*£ 

life of a ma , ife Another assumption of 

interett in .cono.ic food 
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industry, because the population there is predominantly 
Muslim, to whom wine is prohibited^by religion. There is,, 
however, much demand for coffee in place of alcohol in 
these countries. Among the Muslims banking institutions 
have not developed much because acceptance of interest 
however large or small from borrowers is considered an act 
inimical to society. *Also profiting in trade through any 
questionable means, except by buying and selling, is severely 
blamed. North Africa, South-West Asia, Bangladedesh, 
Pakistan, North-Western China, Indonesia, Albania, Turkey 
and Kirghizia (U.S.S R.) contain a large Muslim population. 
The strong sense of equality and fraternity among the 
Muslims is steadily finding its expression in building democra¬ 
tic institutions. 

Hinduism, which is the prevailing religion in India and 
Nepal, is believed to have begun about 3200 B.C. in the 
Vedic period. The Hindu society is divided into different 
castes, to each of which occupation and duties are prescribed 
by tradition. People of one group or caste are not generally 
permitted according to traditional practices to follow the- 
profession of other groups. The caste system does not • 
appear to have been a part of the Vedic religion originally. 
But it arose subsequently with a religious sanction which is 
s-;ll maintained. The requirements of modern economic 
organisation have, however, relaxed the rigidity of the caste- 
system to such an extent, that today it is no longer a force 
in economic life. 

Christianity includes three different varieties : Roman 
Catholic. Protestant and Greek ‘Orthodox*. The number of 
Roman Catholics is the largest and is estimated at more than 
300 millions. They predominate in South, West and Central 
Europe. South America, Mexico and the north-east of the 
U.S.A. Chtistianity admits of no social or economic restrict 
tions. To the liberality of its principles the progress of 
Europe and America can be partly traced. The only 
country in Europe whose economy has been markedly 
influenced by Christianity.is Norway. Large quantities of 
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a ish aPnd ' culcure aIon i 

religion - abou t religion arc very 

organ,.anon. White * # q{ ^ world thc tendc- 

*trong today in cert a ^ and economic spheres 

n V° 7 " rhe wane Religion and progress will not 

- 1 “°" om,c 

co-operation on the basis of religion alone. 

Tbe influence of Government 

( Men. today, are living injn age 
too many countries engenders chaos and 

rr^iomt “.oprnt v 

promot ^ peopte’* welfare. A^Goverment plays an extremely 

to maintain law a ^ promote social welfare through 
tection of the o • n<>oDle the Government has 

duration -d £■* - J3SU, order in .hied 
also a major role to 1play social g00 d. Whether 

*»« “™‘ C ^“odalistTc or democratic, its policies 

the Government a - ng Qr positive and promotional 

can be negative or r , vironme nt The Government 

r esP ect of ”* ^ 

attitude is expresse ^ a$sistance t0 industries 

policies, arrangemen of econ0 mic activity and 

exercise of regulation . Tl|e|e six facets of govern- 

involvement in economy a 
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mental attitude determine the economic environment of a 
country. The manner in which each facet is handled will 
depend on the objectives and the scope for realisation 

The socialistic pattern of society which India aspires to 
achieve has led the Government to emphasise the key role of 
all sectors in bringsng about rapid industrialisation. The task 
before any underdeveloped country is not merely to get better 
results within the existng framework of econmic and social 
institutions but to mould and re-fashion these for wider and 
deeper social values. The great social and economic changes 
that have taken place in India after the Independence 
in 1947 result from the definite policy followed by the 
Government in this regard. No phase of the country’s social 
and economic life has been left untouched by the Govern¬ 
ment. Indeed, India’s economic accomplishments are far 
greater than what are usually conceded. More recently the 
bold and sustained steps taken by the Government have 
brought about conditions of true domocratic atmosphere in 
all spheres and involvement of people that are so essential 
for rapid economic progress. 

In Japan from 1860 onward the Government set up one 
after another such important industries as cotton-spinning 
mills, shiypards, iron and steel works in order to bring about 
quick industrialisation in the country. These industrial 
undertakings were gradually placed under private manage¬ 
ment. By 1908, Japan emerged as a great industrial power. 
With the establishment of the German Reich in 1870-71, 
Germany marched towards economic and industrial supre¬ 
macy through judicious fiscal and monetary policy. More 
recently, these two countries again have emerged as great 
industrial powers even though their economies were shattered 
by their defeat in the Second World War. In both the cases 
their Governments played key roles. 

Efforts to improve living conditions of the peoples of the 
world through peaceful co-existence and through develop¬ 
ment of economic relations between all countries are the 
aims of all progressive Governments even though their 
political objectives are different. 
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This brings in the role of States in giving aid to under¬ 
developed countries. Foreign aid has two sources-the 
democratic free world and the communist blocks. The 
advanced countries like the U.S.A. in the former, and the 
U.S.S.R. in the latter are giv.ng loans, grants or gifts to a 
number of countries to fight poverty and to raise the.r level 
of economic development. J 

' Population is considered as a resource for the economic 
development of w conn,,,. I.£981 «be "***%%™ 

SSL406 million i- Africa. 356 m.lhon 

Latin AmeHc, 

h^S^^ch P S 0 P uth Asia and Latin 
America will account for 878 million increase. Africa will 
have an increase of 248 million. These areas long 

range economic plannipg^Programmes to gainfully, bsorb 
the increase iS^tion as well as family planning 
tide over tjj^roblem of population explosion. 

ESTIMATES AND PROJECTIONS 


Europe 
U.S.S.R. 

Northern America 

• • • 

Japan 
Asia 
Africa 

Latin America and Oceania ... 

WORLD 

—-7 ,. on W hlch was originally applied only to people. 

n T ho term ^ olbot Wln e. 0 I organic as HsL-popn- 

has boon extended to in J How0 vcr. wo continue to use tbo word 
lation, livestock population, etc 

In ita original acnee. 


1974 

1980 

1990 

473 

479 

501 

252 

278 

316 

335 

262 

306 

108 

111 

118 

2723 

1420 

1782 

384 

449 

587 

313 

337 

451 

3904 

4330 

5188 
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(jhere are many countries in a region which are still un¬ 
developed on account of scarcity of populatiory Normally, the 
density of one person per square mile can lead to fishing and 
hunting, of less than five persons to pastoral economy, and of 
more than five persons to agriculture.jBoth commercial agri¬ 
culture and industry require above ten persons per square 
mile^> 

CA11 regions, however, do not offer equal opportunities for 
the growth of population. Cold and hot deserts, mountains, 
prevalence of disease and unhealthy climate are the limiting 
factors from the side of physical environment. That is why 
some regions even with rich natural resources, are still scantily 
populated^These regions may be located within a country, 
(xhus, there are regions of low density in a densely-populated 
country as well as regions of high density in a country of low 
density. Canada with an average density of two persons, has 
an area of high concentration in the Southern region. In fact 
two of the states, Quebec and Ontario, account for 63 p.c. of 
the total population. In Algeria, the Southern Sahara region 
comprising about 90 p.c. of the country’s total area has a 
population of 5 p.c. of the total of 12 millions. The northern 
part, therefore, is a region of high density of population. A 
variety in density pattern is common in most countriesy 

C The countries with extreme low density, not exceeding five 
persons per km, are Algeria, Zambia, Somalia, Bolivia, Saudi 
Arabia, U.S.S.R. (Asia),Canada, Iceland, Australia, Libya and 
S. W. Africa .) 

Similarly,a region may consist of several countries, each 
with a different density of population. The countries compris¬ 
ing Middle Africa, have not much differences in density 
between them. In North Europe, on the other hand, the 
average density is 48, but there is wide difference* between 
countries as it is 2 in Iceland, 11 in Norway and 221 in U.K. 

^Apart from geographical factors, the quality of human 
resources also explains the reasons for density. The chief geo- 
g£aphical factors for the growth of population are ”(a) 
agreeable climate for settlement, (b) availability of suitable 
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land for cultivation, (c) presence of natural resources as 
basis for economic activities and id) favourable location 
for accessibility to markets These factors operate jointly 
although one or two of them may be more important 
at a certain stage^The colonisation of South Africa and 
Australia was motivated mainly by the existence of mineral 



PIO. No. 1. Tb. ord.r c! density -III. bow.v.r, *<«> ,e,r ‘ in 

terms of degree of progreM In each country. 


deposits there. These products are still important, but other 
industries of greater importance have been developed in the 
meantime (jhe human reources reflect their quality in 
deriving benefits from the geographical factors. In other 
■words, people must function as a positive force to utilise the 
natural resources notwithstanding impediments or difficulties 
in association with the latter^There is a relationship between 
populatian growth and economic development of a country. 
Population growth may be favourable or unfavourable to 
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economic development according to the stage of development 


of a country. 

/All countries have human beings, but all are not human 
resources. What a country needs is high-level man-power^ 
Often there is a drain of this high-talent man-power from 


poor countries to rich countries. ^The advanced countries have 
continuous pressure to innovate and make new discoveries in 
science and technolgy. The absence of proper facilities for 
human development in poor countries impels many talented 
persons to migarte to advanced countries^ 2 

Economic progress of a country will De the normal course 
of events if people have desire for exploration and innova¬ 
tions and encourage technology and application of new tech¬ 
niques to resources. Largely, these qualities are influenced by 
the attitude of customs, institutions and philosohies, rooted 
in people.(^In older countries, more particularly in Asia, it is 
difficult to bring about any quick change in people’s 
attitude from traditional way of thinking to things that are 
conducive to modern industrialisation. To the extent the 
qualities arc favourable, the exploitation of resources will 
encourage the growth of population. There are many 
countries in the world which in view of their smallness in 
size could not have supported a large population but for the 


superior powers of their human beings.^ 


Some Industrial Countries with High Density 



of Population, 

1981 


Country 

Population 

Area 

Density 


(In million) (In 000 Km.) 

(Per Sq.Km.) 

U.K. 

56 

244 

225 

West Germany 

62 

247 

235 

Belgium 

9’8 

30 

315 

Japan 

113 

370 

285 


,a One serious problem cow being faced by many developing contrics 
1 j the scientific brain dralu. Mo.l of tins talent is belug siphoned away 
from the countries which need it rro-t. In 1975 more than 6189 iciontists, 
engineer.* and physlciaus left India. Koron. Turkey. China. Brasil. Paki- 
Bl»n. Philippines, Ch ic. l»raoI unJ C lumbU lor U.8.A. In terms of 
investment for man-power dovcl prneut. lc a s to the developing countries 
camoto^iOO millions. 
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Also, there are countries in Asia. Africa and South America 
where, in spite of their large size, the present population is 
more than what they can bear. It is not a problem of over¬ 
population as such because density is still low compared to 
other countries, but of under-production. These countries arc 
over-populated in the context of production and utilisation 



_. „„ 3 Sa»ll-»lud countries eupport high dentil? of 

K ' !l on av.ileble o.Ur.1 rc.ourco. I. not I.M on .count of tb. 

wh6n p....«. o( „ w mslorUll taB outside. 

( n.ral resources, and not in absolute term of numbers. 
u " of low level of economic development and increasing 
Because o standard of living.and food 

pppubtton the_ peopU hav grQwth can * con . 

caineTby improving living standards. The awareness of 
oole in the relationship between size and living standard 

sr:-—a.-— 

India’s national programmes. 

4 
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Some Countries of 

High Density with Low 

Level of Economic Development, 1981 


Population 

Area 

Density 


(In million) 

(In *000 Km.) 

(Per Sq. Km 

India 

... 688 

3,064 . 

190 

Sri Lanka 

... 14 

66 

176 

Ecuador 

... 781 

271 

21 

Ethiopia 

... 30 

1,184 

22 

Sudan 

... 18 

2,505 

8 


Large size of population can also influence the economic 
growth of an undeveloped country. Large size serves as an 
impetus to economic development because of the desire of the 
people to satisfy their own needs. In countries like India, 
China, Indonesia and Pakistan, the people are anxious to 
develop their resources as quickly as possible for better living 
standard. As plannings in some of these countries are orien¬ 
ted mostly to industrial production, shortage of food has 
become a serious problem. Secondly, technological improve¬ 
ments can bring quicker economic growth than through 
increase in population as in Japan, Germany, U.S.A. and 


U.S.S.R. 

Thirdly, the countries whose people are unwilling to 
respond to the new economic changes because of prejudices or 
beliefs will find their resources wasted, economic development 
slow and living standards of people low. Fourthly, mere in¬ 
crease in number does not necessarily lead to increase in the 
resources of human power ; human resources must be consi¬ 
dered in terms of health, education and character. Fifthly, 
although man is adaptable and can live anywhere in the 
world with the exception of Polar regions and the summits of 
the highest mountains, there arc obvious limitations because 
of climate. Extremes of cold or of heat, accompanied by low 
rainfall, place limitations on what can be grown. Too much 
rain or rainfall badly distributed throughout the year gives 
rise both to floods and soil erosion. 

Limitations in habitable land area in the world and the 
difference in population pressure between neighbouring coun- 
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tries were most potent factors in creating international con¬ 
flicts in the past. Even now, such situations are possible. 
The rate of increase in population and the rate of economic 
growth are not balanced. A world population increase ol 
50 p.c. between the years 1960 and 1980 has already led to a 
world catastrophe in the food situation. There is urgent need 
for greater economic growth as well as for family welfare. 
Hence, population problem has implications in national and 
international planning. 


Interaction between forces of natural and 
cultural environment. 

Natural Resources from physical environment like soil, 
mines, forests, water in seas and rivers and animal life arc 
gifts of nature. When the gifts of nature arc perceived and 
developed by human ingenuity for the use of human beings, 
they become economic resources. There is always an interac¬ 
tion between what nature has given as natural resources and 
what men can do for their conversion intoeconomic resources 
without disturbing the environment. With the phenomenal 
advance in technology men arc now better equipped to take 
from nature all they require. As a result, there is a steady 
change in nature with negative consequences lor man himself. 
Problems such as protection and improvement of environment, 
rational use of biospheric resources and their reproduction 
are already receiving serious attention in countries which 
have made great progress in industrialisation. 


QUESTIONS 

1 "The modo of life in any (liven r.-gion is not an accident but is a pro¬ 
duct*of environment.’* Explain the statement. 

2 “The nature of coast-line of a country affects its commercial and 

industrial development to a great extent." Discuss the statement with 
at least two examples. .... .... 

a Write a short essay on the effect of climat;, both direct and indirect, 
on the industries of a country. Illustrate your answer with some conspi¬ 
cuous examples. . 

4 Discuss how physical and cultural environment bring about variation 
in economic development of regions. (Cal. B. Com. 1*76) 

6 "No fa-to^ of his environment exercises a wider influence on man 

H0 " ,ai " 
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6 “The cultural modifications of nature arc viewed as expression of 
hum'ai. adaptation to the environment.” 1972> 

7. Give an account of the world distribution of population. Wby ate 

some areas thickly populated and some sparsely populated ? 

(Cal. B. Com. 1977 ; Delhi B. Com. Hons. 74> 

8. Account for the great unevenness in tbe distribution of population 
in Asia. Is this unevenness a permanent feature 7 What are the economic- 

geographie effects of population densities in such regions t 

(Delhi B. Com. 1973 ; Delhi B. Com. 1978) 

9 . "Nearly two-thirds of the human population are concentrated in 
about one-tenth of the land surface." Describe and account for this 
peculiar distribution. 

10. “It it Slid that man's ability in exploiting the resources of his 
environment will depend upon bis knowledge, intelligence and culture as 
well as on the social structure of the country he lives in.” Illustrate this 

statement. < Delhi Com ' l971) 

11. Examine the geographical and economic conditions that influence 

. the distribution of population in a country. 

(I. I. B. 1983 ; Delhi B. Com, 1971) 

19. Examine the correlation between physical andcultural environment 
on the one hand and man's economic activity and living standard on the 
othcr (Cal. B. Com. 1964 ; Delhi B. Com. 1974) 

- 13. Examine the causes and consequences of high and low densities of 

population in the world. i 

Discuss the factors which favour the growth of population. 
Mention, giving reasons, the thinly populated regions of the world. 

l&r What arc the main features in the geographical environment of 
man ? Give suitable examples to illnstrote how human activities are 
influenced by them. (Indian Institute of Bankers, 1979) 

16. Explain fully how resources evolve out of the dynamic inter¬ 
action of natural, human and cultural factors. 

(Delhi B. Com. Hons. 1974) 

17. "Man develops culture with the aid,advice and consent of nature.” 

Comment. Show the importance of culture in the process of resource 
creation. (Delhi B. Com. 1976) 

18. What is meant by '•resources*' ? Discuss how the contcpt is a 
dynamic one. Elaborate on the need for conservation of resources. 

(Oal. B. Com. 1974) 

19. Discuss the principles of conservation and utilisation of natural 

resources. (Burdwan B. Com. 1974 ; 1981) 

20. Discuss how physical and cultural environment bring about varia¬ 
tion in the economic development of regions. (Cal. B. Com. 1975) 

21 . Write critical notes on (a) conservation of resources and (6) culture 
as a joint product of man and nature. (CaL B. Com. 1978) 
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CHAPTER II 

GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS. STAGES OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS 
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comparison that an area in one part of the world has almost 
identical climate, animal life, vegetation and occupation 
with those of another situated far away It has thus 
become possible to divide the world from the standpoint 
of climate and production into a number of regions. 
Within each region climate, vegetation and general methods 
of living are similar.. 

In any region, the physical conditions are never fully 
identical in any two widely separated areas and, even though 
they are classified as belonging to some particular type of 
natural region, they donot have all theconditions in common. 
The cultural differences will be always there. Secondly, the 
classification of natural regions, primarily on a climatic basis, 
is at best an approximation, and the placing of regions in a 
particular category means that they have more resemblances 
than differences. Thirdly, the limits of any natural region 
are also approximate. The change from one natural region 
to another is often very gradual and not abrupt. Fourthly, 
for obvious reasons, natural regions donot conform to political 
boundaries and the same natural region may cover two or 
three countries. Fifthly, the inclusion of certain regions in 
definite types is not without controversy. For example, some 
consider the lower delta area of the Ganga. the West Indies 
and the Philippines as belonging to the Rainy tropics while 
others include them in the Monsoon tropics. 

In spite of all these limitations, the study of natural 
regions or geographical regions is ot great practica 1 importance 
because the lands in each region can be developed on similar 
lines. Indonesia, Brazil and Congo belong to a common 
natural region. If rubber can be grown in Brazil and Congo 
basin there is no reason why Indonesia or India will not grow 
it. As a matter of fact, about fifty years ago Brazil and 
Congo area had a monopoly in rubber supply. But subse¬ 
quently. rubber plantations were opened in Indonesia and 
Malaysia from where more than 00 p.c. of the world’s rubber 
is put in the marker today. Another advantage of the under¬ 
standing of natural regions is that one can know what should 
be the natural pattern of trade between different regions. 
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The world can be divided into fifteen natural and geogra¬ 
phical regions of which four are in tropical Hollands. four in 
warm temperate lands, four in cool temperate lands and 
in the polar regions. 


Tropical Hotlanda 


(a) Wet Equatorial Forest region or Amazon type. The 

climatic features of this region include W 

slight seasonal changes and heavy rainfall throughout the 
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copper in Katanga and Northern Rhodesia. The forest lands 
contain rich storehouses of food stuffs and raw materials of 
industrial value. The region enjoys a monopoly in the produc¬ 
tion of bananas, cabinet-woods, spices, rubber, cocoa, dye 
woods and ivory—all of which are in great demand in Europe 
and America. Bamboo is a typical product of these regions. 
Important commercial products are spices, guttapercha, palm, 
oil-nuts, coffee, cocoanut, sago, bananas, resins, lac, myroba- 
lans and chicle (chewing gum). The animal life is mainly 
arboreal like insects, birds, apes, bats and monkeys. 
Elephants, tigers, leopards, and rhinoceroses are also found. 
There is a great scarcity of domestic animals. 

The countries within this region normally export timber, 
rubber, coffee, bananas, copra, nuts, pineapples and sugar. 

There are certain serious obstacles in developing many of 
these regions. Of them the most prominent are odious 
climate, diseases, poor soil, rapid growth of weeds, scarcity of 
domestic animals, and inadequate means of communication. 
In spite of the fact that tropical diseases arc no longer 
rampant, the people cannot do much hard manual work 
because of the hot and moist climate which induces in the 
inhabitants a sort of rapid physical and mental tiredness. 
The means of communication are inadequate as the 
swampy nature of the lands and the rapid growth of weeds 
make the building ot roads and railroads difficult. The rivers 
and streams serve as the only means of inter-communication. 
The soil is generally poor and in many areas people still 
practise nomadic agriculture which involves cutting down a 
section of forest, burning the bush and planting a garden 
for crops like beans, bananas etc. After a few years when the 
soil is leached by rain, a new strip of forest is cleared. In the 
tropical bar East, however, the means of communication are 
much better and the economic development is the highest of 
all equatorial lands. Here much ol the land is elevated and 
therefore provides a healthy climate for settlement. It is the 
only equatorial region in the world with a long stretch of 
coastline. The interior of the tropical Far East is also 
accessible. Plough agriculture is the dominant occupation of 
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the people of South-East Asia. Agriculture is much more 

stable here than in African lands. Rice and sugar-cane are 

the principal crops. 

In spite of the handicap about climate, the people have 

the will to pursue policies for economic and social develop¬ 
ment and to remove poverty, illness and ignorance 1 . Malaysia 
has already occupied a prominent position in the world in 
respect of rubber production. About 70.000 tonnes of rubber 
are processed today.l Apart from tin production. Malaysia 

has started oil exploration.* . . , . 

Malaysia is relatively well endowed with tropical hard¬ 
wood forests, which provide the raw material for the thr.v- 
ing wood-based industries as well as the export trade in logs. 
As a renewable natural resource, it plays an important role 
not only in contributing towards the socio-economic well¬ 
being of the country but is also vital for environmental 

Stab In 1978 forestry provided employment to 120,000 people 
in Malaysia and accounted for 8.1 per cent of the national 

GNP, about 12.7 per cent of the total. 

The forests of Malaysia arc spread over 19,293 thousand 

hectares forming about 58.4 per cent of 'he tota 1 geogra- 

phical area of the country. The tropical hardwood forest 
of Malaysia contain many spices and a large number of 

Dipterocarps with excellent wood-making P r °P°«‘«' 

{b) Monsoon and Sudan Regions (Afonjoon TrmcsUT^ 
chief areas -are India. Bangladesh, Burma. Thailand. Kam 
puchea, Viet-Nam, Laos. Philippines. Southern China, the 
r n!’, of Southern Brazil, the Llanos of the Orinoco river 
b^sin of Northern South America, the coastlands of Southern 

Ld Eastern Mexico. Southern Sudan, Queensland and no 

Australian coastlands. The monsoon regions 

the eastern margin of the continents within the latitude 

80° and 25°. 
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These areas have humid sub-tropical climate. High tem¬ 
perature throughout the year and heavy rainfall during 
summer are the main characteristics of this region. In 
summer, these areas become so hot that the air becomes thm 
and rises higher up ; the cool air from the sea comes in to 
take its place, thus causing rainfall. “Thus seasonal change 
of the winds takes place with the most remarkable uni¬ 
formity and regularity. It is very different from the 
changes in the variable winds of the temperate zone. Its 
periodicity has always been a dominant influence upon 
various forms of human activity, opportunity, problems and 
resources". In summer the Monsoon lands have winds 
flowing from sea to lands and therefore it is the wet season, 
and in winter the winds blow from land to sea and therefore 
it is the dry season. 

Japan and North East China are not classified with the 
monsoon countries, though they are subject to monsoon 
winds. Winters ar too cold in North East China and 
Japan. 

The distribution of rainfall in the monsoon lands depends 
upon relief features. Lands having mountains opposite sea 
receive heavy rainfall. Cherrapunji at the foot of the 
Shillong plateau in Assam has about 500“ rainfall—the 
heaviest in the world. 

The climate is more healthy and less enervating than the 
Rainy tropics. 

The natural vegetation of the Monsoon tropics is deci¬ 
duous forest or tall grasslands. These grasslands are called 
Savannas, some of which have regional names. The products 
of natural vegetation are teak. sal. sandalwood, lac, bamboos, 
gum and camphor Sal and teak are found in Burma, Viet- 
Nam. Thailand and Indonesia. Sandalwood and lac are the 
products of the Indian forests. Bamboos and gum are found 
all over the monsoon lands. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the inhabitants of all 
the monsoon lands. Rice, maize, millet, sugar-cane and cotton 
are grown nearly all over the region. Coffee, tea. cocoa. 
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tobacco, indigo, cinchona, jute, rubber, oil-seeds and pulses 

are other important crops which grow in these areas. The 
bulk of the people take rice as their chief food Rice is the 
most important crop and it grows in the river-deltas and the 
terraced hill slopes. In monsoon lands of Asia tea cultivation 
has become a great commercial success on account ot the 
cheapness of labour. 


In Asian monsoon regions which exhibit highly developed 
communities, with many arts and literatures, long social 
institutions, great cities and wide commerce. mans well¬ 
being depends largely on rainfall. “It is still true to a large 
extent that with an eye on the sky for the monsoon and with 
his hands in the earth for food, man lives close to nature. 
There is no other single group of weather phenomena which 
is so far-reaching in its effect on man s economic life * 
monsoon in Asia. If the monsoon fails, the agncultural 
products will not grow, and as a result, famine will break 
out. Not many years ago. so complete was the dependence 
of the people on the monsoon for agriculture and so utttely 
unable were they to cope with its uncertainty, that they 
became fatalists of the most extreme kind. Today, howeve . 
because of the development of irrigation works m most 
of the monsoon lands, this dependence is not absolute. Tl 
density of population being the highest in these regions, th 

not d.«bprt lot « requites ««« 
lands Mining is receiving serous attention nowadays 
Burma India and China. Northern Australia and the Lower 
xit ’ i u-cin in the U.S.A. also experience a monsoon 
typeof'Thmate. The north-west coastlands of Australia are 
capable of considerable agricultural/eve opment and^ are 
already producing rUe bananas and ^ ^ * 

— T h . s «, *. . 

largest cotton growing belt. 

There are few countries in the world today wheretK 
governments and people .are more active *n their efforts 
raise the living standards of people through economic 
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development as in some monsoon countries. Also, there are 
few countries in the world which have received greater aid 
and assistance from international organisations in such efforts 
as in monsoon lands. 

(c) Sahara Type or Low Latitude Deserts . The hot deserts 
of the world are generally situated near the tropics and only 
on the western sides of the land masses. These areas are 
Sahara in Africa, Middle East, Thar in India, Colorado in the 
U.S.A., Peruvian and Atacama deserts in South America 
and the Great Sandy Desert of West Australia. Deserts occupy 
about one-fourth of the land surface of the earth. The 
eastern margins of the continents do not have hot deserts. 

Rainfall is scanty throughout the year, the mean annual 
rainfall being less than 2 inches. The summer is very hot, but 
nights are usually cooler than days and in winter the tempera¬ 
ture is very low. These characteristics are modi6ed to a great 
extent along the sea-coasts of the deserts. The cool ocean 
currents influence the climate along the desert coast of Peru, 
Northern Chile, the Kalahai in South-Western Africa, the 
Moroccan Sahara, Somalia and North-Western Mexico. 
The climate is not, generally, unheathy in these regions. 
Travelling in these areas is often disturbed by clouds of 
dust swept along by strong winds. In Sahara such dust 
storms are known as Simooms. 

The characteristic date palm and fig trees provide man’s 
material needs in the deserts. Wheat, millet, Mediterranean 
fruits, cotton and sugar-cane are grown in the irrigated areas 
of deserts. Cattle-rearing and trade in dates, salt and leather 
goods arc carried on. Hot deserts are all regions of lasting 
dilliculty except for a few small isolated oases which support 
a scanty population. 2 

Nevertheless, much economic activities are going on in 
many hot desert lands on account of discovery of minerals. 
In fact, the presence of minerals has been responsible for 
much economic activity in many desert regions which would 


•Tho discovery of potroloam and a low other minerals baa made many 
deaert roglon 9 aa regions of opportunity. 
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otherwise have remained always undeveloped. This is true 
of deserts, both in the Southern and Northern Hemispheres. 
In the Southern Hemisphere, the mineral concentrations are 
as follows:—oil in the narrow coastal desert of Peru ; nitrate 
and copper mines in the Atacama desert in Chile , diamond 
fields in the Kalahari desert of Africa ; gold-mining m the 
region of Kalgoorlie and Coolgardie in West Australia ; lead 
and zinc in the desert region of New South Wales. In the 
Northern Hemisphere the important mineral-bearing deserts 
are the Sahara for salt, the Colorado for gold and Middle 
East for petroleum. Of all the regions in the hot desert land, 
the Middle East has acquired great importance in recent 
years because of oil production. The earnings from oil trade 
have enabled the region to bring about spectacular develop¬ 
ment in its economy. At all desert places, the supply ot 
water is a problem, but so great are the inducements for deve¬ 
loping minerals, and so large is the income from these mine¬ 
rals that the inhabitants have, in man, cases, arranged for 
water supply even from distant places. In the gold fields ot 
Kalgoorlie and Coolgardie in Australia the water is supplied 
from Perth. The mines at the Atacama desert of Chile are 
supplied with water by pipes from reservoirs in the Andes 
High Plateau or Bolivian Type. The highlands ot the 
tropics include the Bolivian Plateau, the Himalayas and 
Tibet Different grades of climate are found in these areas 
according to height, which account for the difference in 
cultivated products. Sugar, wheat, maize and fruits flourish 
on the hill-slopes of the Andes, and tea on the slopes of die 
Himalayas Tibet is largely a land of ice and snow, and .or 
the most part the region is desolate and void of vegetation , 
only in a few selected places of low elevation, the people 
carry on grazing and agriculture. Yaks asses, cattle and 
sheep are also reared in the lower areas of Tibet The stra¬ 
tegic location of Tibet and Himalayas has made it imperative 
for India and China to develop roads and other means 
communication in these highlands, setting a base or a ne« 
kind or mode of life for their people with more direct 

economic ties with people outside. 
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Warm Temperate Lands 

(a) Western Marginal Region or Mediterranean Type. 
The lands lying on the western margins of continents between 
latitude 30° and 40° in either hemisphere constitute the 
Mediterranean region. It includes the Mediterranean lands 
(comprising Spain, Portugal, Southern France, Italy, Yugos¬ 
lavia, Balkan countries, Syria and North Africa), the Pacific 
sea-board of North and South America (California and Cen¬ 
tral Chile) and the south-western extremity in South Africa 
and Australia (the south-west of Western Australia, the 
south of South Australia and North New Zealand). 

Mediterranean lands have many similarities with monsoon 
lands in respect of the importance of rainfall and agriculture. 
All the same, there are striking differences as well. The 
distinguishing climatic features of the Mediterranean lands 
arc the following :— 

{a) Most of the rains fall in winter and there is drought 
in summer, (b) winters are mild, and (c) skies are very sunny, 
being cloudless in summer. The hot sunny weather' is ideal 
for ripening of fruits for which the regions are famous. 

The Mediterranean lands have rainfall between 20* and 
30’. These lands have mostly seas on one side and mountains 
on the opposite. In areas where mountains are absent, the 
rainfall is scanty and desert conditions prevail. The length 
of the rainy and dry seasons varies with latitude and the 
situation with respect to the mountains and the sea. There 
are also local variations in climate. Summers arc usually 
cool near the sea-side, but a few miles inland the summer 
temperatures are high. 

The pleasant climatic conditions of these lands invite 
tourist-trallic, specially during the winter, for health and 
recreation. 

Vegetation mostly consists of evergreen trees and shrubs. 
There is little grass vegetation because of the long summer 
drought and the absence of surface moisture. These facts 
also account for poor pastoral industries. Wheat is the most 
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important crop in the Mediterranean lands of Europe where it 
is sown in autumn in order to take advantage of the largest 
part of the year’s rainfall. Barley is also cultivated widely. 
The best known characteristic plant is the olive which grows 
throughout the year. The cork oak. the sweet chestnut and 
mulberry are other useful trees The region is mainly noted 
for fruits like orange, lemon, peach, apricot and fig. which 
are in great demand in other parts of the world. Grapes are 
extensively grown all over the Mediterranean region but only 
a few countries specialise in wine-manufacture. France, 
Portugal, Italy and Spain produce wine. All Mediterranean 
lands have similar climate, but the long distance to large 
markets and the nature of the surrounding regions are res¬ 
ponsible for the regional variations in regard to products. 

Fresh grapes are exported from Spain and California and 
dried grapes in the form of raisins from Near East and Cali¬ 
fornia. Figs are famous in Western Asia. 

Where conditions are suitable, horses, cattle, sheep and 
pigs are reared. Asses, mules and goats are typical animals. 

Although most of the Mediterranean areas are predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural, manufactures have also greatly developed 
in certain regions like Southern France, Southernl Spain and 
Italy. The silkworm of mulberry trees has made the Medi¬ 
terranean region noted for the silk fabric. Man's struggle 
for existence is not severe, because the climate of these lands 
is highly suitable for crop production. The success in the 
use of natural resources has led these countries to develop 
other manufactures not only for domestic consumption but 
also for world markets. The Mediterranean lands are called 
“Regions of Increment" as they allow leisure for thought and 
often give rich reward to moderate effort. Through the pages 
of history, the Eurasian Mediterranean lands played their 
part and fostered integration of eastern and western thought. 

(b) Eastern Marginal Region or China Type The chief 

sections of the region are North and Central China. Western 
Korea, Southern Japan, eastern side of the U.S.A. (approxi¬ 
mately Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Eastern Texas and Gulf 
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Coast), South-Eastern Brazil, Uruguay, South-Eastern coast 
land of the Union of South Africa, sea-board of New South 
Wales and Southern Queensland 

There areas get summer rains. Hot summer and very cold 
winter are the peculiar climatic features in these areas. 

The valuable trees are yellow pines, walnut, chestnut, 
beech, magnolia and oak. The combination of heat and rain 
in the summer season ensures a luxuriant vegetation. The 
important crops are maize, millet, pulses, rice, indigo, tobacco, 
cotton, camphor, tea, banana, orange and coffee. 

Population being very dense in the Asian lands, domestic 
animals are few ; but not so in Uruguay, Brazil and South 
Africa, where cattle-rearing has developed greatly. Manufac¬ 
tures are highly developed in Southern U. S. A. and Japan. 
Remarkable progress has also been made in China in recent 
years. 

(c) Interior Lowlands or TuranType : The major sec¬ 
tions arc Turan, Trans-Caspian and Caspian districts in 
Russia, Danubian Plains (Rumania and Hungary), Man¬ 
churia, West-Central States of the U.S.A., North Argentina, 
interior parts of New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia. 

These lowlands have extreme climate and scanty rainfall. 
Cattle, sheep, horses, camels and goats are reared. With the 
help of irrigation maize, barley, fruits and cotton arc grown 
extensively. Most of these countries are now witnessing 
tremendous progress in industrialisation. 

(d) Interior Highlands or Iranian Type. The chief areas 
are Iran, interior of Asia Minor, Afghanistan, the western 
part of Pakistan, interior lands of the Southern States of the 
U.S.A.. Mexico and interior lands of South Africa. 

The climate of these highlands is extreme. The rainfall 
is scanty and lands arc either poor grasslands or actual deserts. 
Agriculture is possible in areas where mountain streams and 
oases arc found, and irrigation methods are pursued. The 
chief agricultural products are cereals, fruits, cotton, tobacco, 
sugarcane, beet and roses. Cattle, sheep, horses and camels 
feed on the richer grasslands. Mineral wealth is great but it 
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is exploited on modern lines only in U.S.A. and South Africa 
Manufactures are carried on in all areas. 

Cool Temperate Lands 

(a) Western European Regions or Temperate Ocean 
Regions The typical sections are British Isles. South- 
Western Scandinavia, Denmark, Western Germany, Nether¬ 
lands, Belgium, Northern France, Northern Spain, South-West 
Canada, Southern Chile, Tasmania and New Zealand. 

These regions have moderate rainfall throughout the year 
as well as mild temperature. The mild climate is primarily 
the result of oceanic influence. Warm ocean currents flowing 
to the west of these regions make the winds warm and supply 
them with moisture. 

Maple, oak, elm and beech flourish in the warm lowlands. 
Coniferous trees like pines and firs grow luxuriantly in the 
cooler and damper uplands. Oats, rye, potatoes, beet and 
vegetables are the chief crops. Wheat grows best in the drier 
parts with sunny summers. Cattle, horses and sheep arc also 
reared. Easy access to markets has helped the growth of 
dairy farming. 

In the western part of Scandinavia and British Columbia 
fishing is more important than agriculture. 

These areas are highly developed in commerce and indus¬ 
try. The development is particularly great in Western 
Europe where mineral resources are vast, transport facilities 
excellent, climate best suited to human energy and situation 
ideal for trade. Till recently, Britain led in commerce and 
colonisation, France in romantic thought and taste, and Ger¬ 
many in technical research. Agriculture is highly scientific 
and manufactures and commerce have reached a high degree 
ofc development and progress. Australia and New Zealand 
have also made remarkable progress in manufactures and 

transport. f 

(b) Eastern Margin of Cool Temperate or St. Lawrence 
Type. The main areas are the Amur Valley, Armenia, Korea, 
Northern Japan, St. Lawrence basin (Eastern Canada, and 
5 
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Labrador, South of the Tundras, East of the Praines), 
Newfoundland, U.S.A. (South East and higher Appalachian 

slopes) and South-East Argentina. / .. , 

These areas receive a small amount of rainfall which 
comes mostly in summer. Temperature is low during summer 
and very low during winter. The rivers and harbours are 
generally ice-bound in winter. 

Forests of commercial value are abundant in this region. 
North-East America and Asia have coniferous and deciduous 
trees, which are important for timber. In the cleared areas, 
agriculture and dairying are practised. Lumbering is import¬ 
ant in North America. In such regions of Canada and the 
U.S.A. fishing, mining, agriculture and manufactures have 
reached highest development In Asia, Japan occupies the 
premier position in manufactures, while in Manchuria, 
agriculture and mining are developing rapidly. 

(c) Interior Lowland or Siberian Type. The conspicuous 
areas are central lowlands of Asia, Poland, Siberia, East 
Germany. Sweden and Northern Prairie lands of North 
America. There is no region of the Siberian type in the 
Southern Hemisphere 

These sections have extreme climate, winter being long 
and severe and summer short. Rainfall is never heavy, but 
generally abundant in summer. 

In the northern side of the region, coniferous forests of 
pine, spruce, firs, etc., are abundant and in the southern side 
trees arc rare and vast grass-lands stretch in all directions. 
These grass-lands are called ‘Prairie’ in North America and 
‘Steppe * 3 in Asia. Agriculture is the chief occupation in 
these areas. In the arid areas stock-raising is prominent. 
The Western Steppes of Eurasia are very productive, but the 
Eastern Steppes are hadicapped by their remoteness from 
the more advanced parts of Europe. Nevertheless, good 
progress has been made in recent years in respect of agricul¬ 
ture, transport and manufactures. 

* “Steppe" Ji » Russian word applied to *11 treeless districts except 
deeertfl. 
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( d) Interior Highland or Altai Type. The important 
areas under this type are the Altai Range and adjacent lands 
of Asia, northern pans of the Western mountain region of 
North America, British Columbia in Canada and the North- 

Western States of the U,S,A. 

Climatic conditions vary in accordance with elevation. 
Generally, the climate of these areas is very extreme. Forests 
are abundant and spruces, firs, douglas and larches are the 
prominent trees. 

Highlands are rich in minerals and mining has developed 
to the highest degree possible in the U.S.A. Agriculture is 
practised in the valleys with the help of irrigation. Lumber¬ 
ing is the main occupation of the people in most areas. 

Polar Regions 


The most sparsely populated and the least developed 
areas in the world are Polar regions. The Polar regions 
occupy the vast areas to the north and south of the Cool 
Temperate Zone. The regions are divided into three parts : 
(a) Taiga or Forest region, (b) Tundra or plain, (c) Ice caps 
or Highlands. The Tundras and the Ice caps of the Antarctic 


are uninhabited. 

(a) Immediately to the north of the Cool Temperate 
Zone stretches the forest region or Taiga. Winters are long 
and severe with short days and long nights, while summers 
are short and cool with very long days and short nights. 
Pines firs, larch, and other coniferous trees are abundant 
The timber resources of these forests have not been exploited 
because of transport and climatic difficulties In these forests 
fur-bearing animals are numerous. The bulk of the world s 
valuable pelts is collected from these regions. Agriculture, 
though not impossible, has not developed and the main 
occupation of the people is hunting and trapping. Population 


is consequently sparse. 

Of domestic animals reindeer is the most important and 

is extensively reared in Alaska. . m 

(j,)*'-The Tundras lie to the north of Taiga in Northern 
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Eurasia and America within the Arctic circle. These low¬ 
lands have lower temperature than Taiga. With the 
exception of two months in the year lands are always covered 
with snow ; consequently agriculture is impossible. The 
Tundras are unforested with the exception of trees occasion¬ 
ally found in the valleys. In summer, when the snow melts 
for a few months, plants like mosses, lichens and grasses 
grow rapidly. Reindeer, caribou, arctic fox, dogs and the 
musk ox are numerous in the “Arctic prairies" of Northern 
Canada and Alaska. Fish, seals, walruses and whales are 
also plentiful. 

The Tundras are the most desolate deserts of the world, 
having a very sparse population. Nowhere does the density 
of population exceed one person per square mile. 

The semi-nomadic Lapp tribes occupy the Tundras in 
Europe to the west of the White Sea. In North American 
Tundras the Eskimo tribes have settled along the shores. The 
means of livelihood being few, people are mostly nomads. 
Food and clothing ace derived mainly from the Tundra 
animals — thjir meat supplies the food, and skin the 
clothing. The people are simple and primitive, and their 
life is hard ; so they have little time for intellectual pursuits, 
The Tundras are called the regions of privation. In winter, 
work is impossible The only domestic animal is the dog, 
useful generally for transport purposes Though the Tundra 
has little economic importance, it contains some minerals 
which remain unexplored. 

(e) The Polar Highlands. —N. Alaska, N. Greenland, 
Antarctica, Kamchatka and other adjacent lands have no 

• * I 

vegetation because temperature is mostly below freezing 
point throughout the year and lands lie covered under a 
thick sheet of ice and snow over 1 to 3 thousand feet in 
depth. Only in Greenland peaks of mountain come out of 
the snow sheet. Icebergs originate from these lands. The 
only economic enterprise is the whaling industry carried on 
by the peoples from the Lower Latitudes, e. g., Norway, 
U.K., .Japan ajid U.S.A. Each whaling vessel is like a 
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’factory, as all the arrangements for extracting oil from the 
whale are made in the vessel itself while at sea. 

Summary . 

Though many areas are grouped into a single natural 

region, there may be many differences in respect of economic 
growth and living standards. Men can always overcame 
geographical control by their power of creativity and 

innovation. 

STAGES OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The countries of the world are at different stages of eco¬ 
nomic development. There are four in — 

development: (0 pre-industrial stage (..) mdusmal 

preparation stage, 'in) take-off stage and <**£”*££* 
Till recently, a few countries in Asia. Africa and South 

America were on the pre-.ndustria, stage 

were not yet imbued with conscious aspirations and expec 

tions to plan and promote economic growth on their own for 

raising living standard. There was little 

potential resources because of obstacles inherent in soc.a 

institutions ot a country. Thus. was . »“*’”•“* * 

■veneration toward. traditional value, and 
remained for long uninfluenced by outside world Whatever 
primary products were raised, these were mostly consumed 
within a country, and a little was “** In 

imported goods, if any. were consumers ^ ^ 
recent years, however, great changes have taken place the 
attitude and aspirations of these people to move towards 
better economic, social and political standards^ The second 
stage is the industrial preparation stage in which the coun 
tries are bringing changes through devebpment p ans o 

—ic *’»“■ The coun™.- £ 

r;s -zzzxzrz* Ti.T, r - 

with impact on technology, prolonging the period of prepa a- 
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tion stage, but conscious efforts are evident to use modern 
techniques and equipment, and to introduce changes in the 
social environment to fit in with economic needs. In all 
these countries, man-power development, therefore, is the 
main concern. It is recognised that a suitable system of edu¬ 
cation can promote social changes and contribute to economic 
growth by training man-power and creating requisite attitudes 
in people. In the preparation stage, the need for capital and 
equipment necessarily keeps the volume of import very large. 
In fact, this excess of imports is the normal feature of 
foreign trade of a developing economy. The next stage is the 
industrially developed stage when the economy of a country 
and its society have transformed themselves in such a way 
that economic growth becomes more or less automatic. This 
transformation is also called “the take-off stage*. In deve¬ 
loped stage, imports of capital and capital goods are less, and 
more and more manufactured go ds arc exported. There is 
also the prepararation for extending the sphere of economic 
influence to other countries by offering technical assistance 
or collaborative arrangements for the development of indus¬ 
tries outside. 

The final stage is the industrially advanced stage , permit¬ 
ting a country to think not only in terms of trade but also of 
investment outside The use and scope of investment within 
the country to augment the productive resources further 
become limited, and the country is now in a position to lend 
to or invest in other countricd. mostly under-developed. A 
country in the industrially advanced stage has a very high per 
capita income, an advanced technology for mass-production 
methods, sound economic structure, adequate and flexible 
system of transportation, organised arrangements for man¬ 
power development, high expectation of life at birth, and an 
international outlook for the sake of commerce and peace. 
U labour is abundant and raw material scarce, attention is 
paid to obtain greater or improved production from same 
raw materials, but where labour is relatively limited, the 
people are forced to produce more labour-saving devices. 
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Development in Countries and Regions 


The different stages in economic development do not su* 
gest. however, that in an, country, all its regions have he 
same progress or stagnation. An advanced country c 
have regions of pre-industrial or preparation stages w.th.n .t. 

as the bssisof distinction between 

th ™ - - £ -; 

ment. the world can be divided at a pa £ C . . J eloped . T he 

into highly developed, mterm^a wiU depend on h ow 

actual place of a country in tbis^^ ^ expQrt 

its per cap.ta mcome^ ff ^ Since these factors 

volume, compare with th also changes . 

are constantly changing, th rtr « lin o • the tirst 

Th- World is also divided into three groups . 

World (< £thircTworl'd ^i^lopin^countries)^'The 

eicept South Afri a, ^ indicates the scope and 

££Economic interest of one country in another on the 
basis of political ideologies. 

COUNTRIES GROUPED BY LEVEL OF ECONOMIC 

nF.VELOPMENT 


A. 


Highly Developed 
Noilh America 

Europe 


; C»ned* 

O.B.A. 

: Belgian 

Denmark 

Foooi 


Netherfuodj* 

Norway 

Sweden 
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West Germany 

Switzerland 


U.K. 

U.S.8.R. 

Ooeania 

: Australia 



New Zealand 

• ■ • 

Intermediate 


* :• • ' ' ;*r Si 

Airlea 

: . Booth Africa 

' Puerto Rico 

Booth America 

• : Argentina * 

Uruguay 


Chile 

Venezuela 


Cuba • 

Czechoslovakia 


Aoitria 

Hungary 

• 

Finland 

/ 

Italy 


• Ireland 

Portugal 

Asia 

Poland 

Bpain 

S Israel 


Underdeveloped. • 

Africa 

: Angola 

Moroooo 


Congo 

Nigeria 


Cameroon! 

Nyaealand 


Egypt 

Rhodesia 


Ethiopia 

* Sudan 


Kenya 

Tanzania' 


Liberia •• 

Uganda - 

Asia 

: Afgbanlathan 



Indonesia 

India . * 


Burma 

Pakistan. 


Brl Lanka 

China 


Korea 

Iran 


Iraq . 

Turkey 


Bangladesh 

Lebanon 



Nepal 

Philippines 

Saudi Arabia 


• * * t 

Thailand 

A n erica 

: Costa Rico 

Dominican Republic 


Eouador 

El Salvador 


Haiti 

Hondurus 


Mexico 

Nicaragua 


Paraguay 

Peru 
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The countries are divided, on the basis of per capita in- 
come, into («) developed countries, and (» underdeveloped 
-countries. The underdeveloped countries are those m which 
per capita real income is low when compared with the per 
capita real income of the United States of America Canada, 
Australia and Western Europe”. The richest of the world s 
'citizens is the American, whose yearly per capita income is 
$4 050 from the gross national product. In Sweeden, 
32,581 and in West Germany 82,030. 

considered low when it is rough!* !ess than.*600 ^ y 
According to this, only 15 countries in the world have 

or higher than this per capita income. 

There are about seventy countries today which are the 
border of this index. The rest of the countries in the world 
with less than 8600 Iper capita income are still under 

^TlTestimated income per person in underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries and territories associated with the United Nations aver¬ 
aged slightly over 8150. National income grows the at rate of 
3 n c every year in these countries, the net increased income 

Union has the fastest growing economy with a yearly increase 
of 12 p.c. It has been observed that in countries with little 
industrialisation, economic growth is faster t an in c 
highly industrialised nations. The per capita gross nations 
iSuct index, however, declines at a faster rate because of 

increase in population. . =r> n c 

. Countries of lowest income groups with about 50 p c of 

the world’s population share only 16p.c. of the workI income 

~ .srli - ^ 

Used and enjoy income a little less than those of^he highest 
group, share 17 p c. of the world s income with about px. 

of world’s population. 
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Gross National Product per capita of certain 


Countries in 1980 



(in U.S. Dollars) 

U.S.A. 

7,880 Ghana 

Canada 

9.730 India 

Germany (W) 

7,510 Brazil 

U.K. 

4,180 Malaysia 

Japan 

5,050 Burma 

Israel 

• 2,810 Nigeria 

Italy 

3,220 Yugoslavia 

Pakistan 


370 

140 

1,300 

830 

12D 

400 

1,750 

180 


Thus, the income disparities have posed a world problem 
with economic, political and social consequences of great 
magnitude. * 

It is, however, well to bear in mind that low per capita 
income does not indicate its levels of civilisation, culture or 
spiritual values. It is not also the cause of economic deve¬ 
lopment though it furthers development. It is the result of 
a number of factors that characterise the economy of a 
country. These factors are economic, demographic, cultural, 
political and technological. 

The characteristics of undeveloped countries or areas are 
the following : 


Economic s , 

(i) There is a very high proportion of agricultural 
population (from 50 p.c. onward) with unecono¬ 
mic size of holdings and poor techniques leading 
to a feeling of land hunger 

fit) There is lack of employment opportunities out¬ 
side agriculture and there is evidence of consi¬ 
derable disguised unemployment. 

(fit) There is no saving for the large mass of people, 
\ as savings are in the hands of land-owning class: 

(ib) Cereals and primary raw materials are the charac¬ 
teristics of agriculture along with low yield per 
acre. These also constitute major exports. 
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(v) People spend mostly on food and necessities, and 
housing conditions are poor. 

(pi) There is considerable rural indebtedness. 

In addition to these characteristics, the developing coun¬ 
tries have problems which are demographic.cultural. political 
and technological in nature. 

Demographic : H.gh fertility. high mortality, low 
expectation of life, inadequate nutrition, malnutrition, over¬ 
crowding in rural areas and lack of facilities about sanitation 

are common. 

Cultural and Political :' High degree of illiteracy. 

child labour, weakness or absence of middle class, .nfenor 
status and position of women and the prevalence of deter¬ 
mined beliefs and values deplete human powers. 1 

TECHNOLOGY : Absence of or inadequate <^‘luiesfor 
technological education, old-fashioned technical methods low 
yield per acre and poor transportation, are some o e p 

lems confronted by undeveloped countries. 

All these factors affect human powers by being meffe«ise 
to be of use for raising living standards. There must be 
continuous flow into the reservoir of human powers but mere 
increase in population unless balanced equally by regular and 
adequate production to ensure better standard of living w II 
lead to depletion of human powers. Indiv.duai countnes w 'h 
the support of many international organisations are doing 
their utmost to solve these problems, but still ^ ^.ons 
are unsatisfactory inasmuch as their solutions depend on 
success in the cultural, political and economic fronts. 

International Organlaatlons for Economic Growth 

resources in respect of social and 

country. Countries n and of values, 

physical environment, of h,st0r ^ °J volunt ary associa- 

Many of these states are tied together oy 
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tions or organisations of international character for political 
and economic purposes. 

Even when the purpose of an organisation is openly poli¬ 
tical, the member states which are advanced give economic 
aid and assistance to other member states which are less 
advanced. Organisations have also been formed for mutual 
economic gain by member states 

The United Nations is an association of all peace-loving 
states which has for its objectives the maintenance of inter¬ 
national peace and security, and offering co-operation in the 
. political, economic and social spheres towards such ends. 
One of the political organs of the United Nations is the U.N* 
Conference on Trade and Development, set aip in December 
1964. The UNCTAD discusses and takes measures to safe¬ 
guard the interest of members in respect • of trade in commo¬ 
dities, manufactures, shipping and finance. Another organ 
of the United Nations is the Food.and Agriculture Organisa¬ 
tion which recommends promotion of national and intcrna- 
tional action for the improvement of production, processing,- 
marketing and distribution in agriculture, forestry and 
fisheries as well as for the conservation of natural resources. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is a 
multilateral treaty entered into by members of the United 
Nations for a common code of conduct in international trade. 
The GATT provides a madhineryfor reducing and stabilizing 
tariffs and tor regular consultation on trade problems. In 
recent years, the drive to find solutions to the trade and 
economic problems of less-developed countries has been 
intensified. In order to help these countries to sell their 
exports, an international Trade Centre has been set up in the 
GATT Secreteriat to provide trade information and trade 
promotion advisory services. Since 1968, this centre is jointly 
operated by GATT and UNCTAD. 

Apart from the United Nations, there are a number of 
other organisations of regional character to promote growth 
and mutual aid in member countries. 

The European Free Trade Association (known as EFT A), 
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consisting of Austria. Norway. Portugal.Sweden, and Switzer¬ 
land. provides for the gradual elimination of quantitative 
restrictions, customs duties and charges on industrial pro¬ 
ducts traded between its members.* It was formed in 1959 in 
which U.K. and Denmark were also founder members. Both 
U.K. and Denmark resigned in December 1972 to join E.E.C. 
The Colombo Plan (1950). whose members are Afghanistan. 
Australia. Bhutan. Burma. Cambodia. Canada. Sr. Lanka. 
India. Indonesia, Japan. Korea. Loas.Malaysia. Nepal. New 
Zealand, Philippines. Thailand. U.K U.S.A. and Vietnam, 
aims at developing the trade of developing economies with 
advanced countries, stabilising the prices of primary 
commodities at reasonable levels, and making these and 
manufactures accessible to world markers. Large scale aids 
to finance and develop industries arc given. F ‘nanc.aland 
technical assistance is arranged on bilateral tarn. Originally 
it consisted of members of the British Commonwealth 
constructively interested in South and South-East Asia 

The Centra/ Treaty Organ,sat,on (known as CENTO) is a 
pact of mutual defence, in which the members are U.S A.. 
U.K., Iran, Turkey and Pakistan. The economic programme, 
include the building of roads, railways and telecommunica¬ 
tions the improvement of agricultural and livestock 
production, the expansion of trade and technical assistance 
to Iran. Turkey and Pakistan. The Organisation of American 
States (OAS) is an Association of 20 American Republics 
and consists of Argentina. Bolivia. Brazil, Chile. Colombia. 
Cosu Sa. Domfmcan Republic. Ecuador. El Salvador. 

u H-iit-i Hondurus, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Sutu^ Urguayand Venezuela. The Republics 
have agreed to co-operate in achieving faster economic and 
1 (Welomnent Latin American Free Trade Association 
ItZ T. Sncto, Brazil, CM* Mezico, Para,u... 
p° nS1 d Uruguay and Central American Common Market 
consisting of Salvador. Guatemala, Hondurus and Nicaragua 

— 10 “ 

lrom all of European common..,- The ac.n.l numb.r o. LFTA 

with Finland- 
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arc operating for co-op-'ration in respect of production, tariff 
and trade. 

Six countries of Belgium, France, Federal Germany, Italy, 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands formed three communities 
with the object of the progressive economic integration of 
their countries and as a means towards their greater political 
unity. These communities are the Europe .an Coal and Steel 
Community . European Atomic Energy Commission and the 
European Economic Community (known as Common Market). 

The European Coal and Steel Community (1951) is an 
organisation formed for the purpose of abolishing throughout 
the territory of member-states all barriers to trade in coal 
and steel such as tariffs, quotas, and other import restrictions 
and obstacles to the free migration of coal and steel workers 
from one member country to another. 

The Common Market in Coal and Steel is a means for ex¬ 
panding the economics of the members and to effect in¬ 
creasingly closer political co-operation among countries, 
previously divided by rivalries. This has proved that 
European unification can come through functional approach 
rather than political approach. Its success led to the creation 
of European Economic Community in 1957. The immediate 
aim is a common market by gradual elimination of physical 
and fiscal restrictions on movement of goods, capital and 
people among member countries, and consolidation of a 
single external tariff. The European Economic Community 
has stimulated economic growth, promoted economic stability 
and raised the standard of living. In January 1973, Denmark, 
U.K. and Norway and Ireland became members of the 
European Economic Community and the European Atomic 
Energy Community. Thus there are ' big Four” countries in 
the Community—Britain, France, (W) Germany and Italy. 
The enlargement of the community has added a new dimen¬ 
sion to its economy and indicates the possibility for a 
European economic and monetary union and also for a joint 
foreign policy. 

The Organisation of African Unity has been formed by 
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African countries which have got sovereignty recently for 
furthering African unity and solidarity and among others, for 
co-ordination of political, economic and scientific policies. 
Recently, the five states of central Africa—Gabon. Congo, 
Brazzaville, Chad. Cameron and Central African Republic 
have been planning for a Union of Central African States in 
place of the old Equatorial African Customs Union, which 
urged each state to specialise in the industries it was best 
equipped for and to sell its products freely through the area. 

The Commonwealth of Nations is a voluntary association 

of UK Canada, Australia. New Zealand. India, Sri Lanka. 

Ghana. Malaysia, and Nigeria. It is not held together by legal 
ties • trade provides strong ties. Intra-Commonwealth trade 
is stimulated by tariff preferences, accessibility of London 
market and by their membership of the sterling area. The 
member countries derive significant commercial and financial 
benefits in that. London is the most conventional place to 
borrow as it knows all about the economic conditions in the 
Commonwealth. Even the dependences, which are handi¬ 
capped by the lack of skilled labour, the shortage of invest¬ 
ment capital, and the scarcity of low cost power, are now 
being helped by other members to develop economic resources 
through investment and technical aid. 


Impact on Underdeveloped Countries 

It will be observed that in many cases, the organisations 
have been facilitated by the similarities and the basic com- 
v nf interests between nations as in Western Europe 
“ U "‘c ) Africa (OAU), Middle East- (A.C M.). Also, in most 
f ifons the member states are the U S.A. and U.K - 
thftwo most highly industrialised countries of the world, 
and their association has helped the countries in Asia. Africa 
!nd America to develop their economic resources. 

d The "United Nations", with international partnership of 
- hundreds of millions of human beings in 
al'TworTd has also rendered invaluable service 
hi respect of technical assistance and development of human 
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resources The United Nations Special Fund is helping 

nations to help themselves. The water resources are being 
developed in many underdeveloped countries, to ensure irriga¬ 
tion, flood control and the electric power and increase the 
yield of the land. Experiments with desalinization may bring 
water to the desert and projects in fisheries will increase the 
harvest from the seas. 

The UNCTAD has been giving serious attention to the 

formulation of principles of commodity agreements, to the 
ironing out of differences within the developed as well as the 
developing countries on the question of Tariff preferences 
and to the softening of the terms of development aid. 

Technical assistance activities in the tield of economic 
development are carried out jointly by the United Nations 
and the specialised agencies under the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. The funds are allocated to a number 
of international organisations which are engaged in giving 
assistance of various kinds to countries needing .them. 

International Institutions are not above criticism. There 
is a feeling among the developing countries that they have 
little voice in deciding how the institutions should function. 
Since the advanced countries share the main burden of the 
financial commitments of the institutions, there is not much 
of a spirit of partnership so far as the developing countries 
are concerned. "Despite general awareness that primary 
producing countries suffer greatly from instability and dete¬ 
rioration in terms of trade, there has been no real progress 
or effective action to ensure that primary producers in the 
poorer countries get a square deal in international markets”. 
All bilateral aid has been tied to procurement within the aid¬ 
giving country and that too for prescribed purposes. Indivi¬ 
dual donor countries often make far reaching changes in their 
aid policies from time to time. 

The development of developing countries will depend on 
international co-operation and national efforts. Capital 
investment and technical assistance from abroad must be 
supported by the local people with their skill and knowledge. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What do you understand by "a natural region’ 1 ? Into how many 
natural regions can the world be divided t Name them and indicate 
their position in a map. 

2. Explain why the people of the Equatorial region are backward in all 

respects. < Delhi B - Com ' 10741 

3. What is Wet Equatorial Forest Region ? Give a detailed account 
of the Region under the following heads : (a) Location, lb. climate. 
<e) natural vegetation. Id) cultivated ctops. («) animal life, (f) human 
life and commercial development. (Indian Institute of Bankets. 1970) 

4. Describe and account lor the position of the chief hot desert 
regions of the tropical rone. Mention any articles of commerce that 
have been obtained from them. 

5. What do you understand by a'monsoosar type of climate? Care¬ 
fully describe its characteristic products. 

6 Mention briefly the characteristic features of the Mediterranean 
type of climate and indicate the relationship between the climate and the 
natural vegetation oi the Mediterranean region. 

7 -Human life in Equatorial region has not made much progress in 
economic, social and political spheres.- (Examine this statement and 
explain the reasons for the backwardness. 

(I.I.B. 1971 , Delhi B. Com. 1^/3) 

8 Explain why in the Mediterranean Regions most of the rains fa 11 in 

. (I. I. B. 1975) 

winter months. . 

9. f'L<nds of Mediterranean agriculture exhibit many similarities to 

monsoon regions but there are also striking and significant differences-. 

Explain the statement with examples. 

10. Describe tho monsoon region of the world with special reference 
to its location, distribution, climate, physical features, natural produces. 

cultivated ctops. industries, housing and human lile. 

(Indian Institute of Bankets, 1901 . Delhi B. Com. 19i4) 
U. How would you divide the different countries of the world on the 

ba$ I 2 ° f WhatTrc the characteristics of the underdeveloped countries? 
Can^hese characteristics remain permanent > (U.li. 1971. 

18 Explain how the economic growth ol a country is influenced by Its 
association with international organ,sat,ons of voluntary character. 

14 What ate tl.e major natural geographical regions of the world 
Discuss the influence ol any one of them on human activities . give suitable 
examples to illustrate your answer. 

15 . Describe the "tropical monsoon legion* ol the world under th. 

following heads : | 

(i) Situation and extent 

6 
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(Delhi B. Com. 1971) 


(ii) Climatle characteristics 

(iii) Natural vegetation 

(iv) Animal life 

(v) Human life and economic development. 

16. Examine «he characterises of Coo! Temperate Oceaoit cUma.e 
with examples of areas enjoying such climate Alsodescr.be he n, stu a 

■»- — *- “Stss 

these ar^as^ine ^ lnfluence of environment on human life and occupa- 

tions in any two of the following regions : 

(a) The Monsoon region 

(el The «K>f temperate oceanic region. (Delhi R Com. 1975) 

18. What is the impact of climate, topography and vegetauon on the 

life and activity of man? Illustrate your answer with suitable examples 
Irom Mediterranean regions. (Delhi B. Com. 19 6) 

19. Explain why agriculture is more favoured by humid sub-tropicol 

climate than by other types o» climate. (Burdwan B. Com 1974) 

20. Compare the Equatorial and Taiga regions in respect of climate, 

vegetation and economic development. (Delhi B. Com. Hons. 1991) 



CHAPTER III 

WORLD AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES* 

Factors in agricultural development and Types ot agriculture 

Agriculture is one single industry which employs the 
largest number of people in the world. It is an industry 
which is concerned with raising plant life from the soil for 
the use of mankind. Agriculture can make important contri¬ 
butions to economic development. Also, as a consequence 
of economic development, agriculture may find it necessary 
to make major adjustments. These two factors-.ts role to 
make contribution to economic development and its capacity 
to adjust according to the stages of economic development 
-demand that agriculture must give maximum output 
from the utilisation of land. The oh,ec, of agriculture >s ,o 
rax ,e from land stronger and more hurtful crops aad plants. 

and to help their fourth by improving the soil and supplying 

water, when necessary , by irrigation works. It is sometimes 
practised along with cattle rearing, when it is termed 
mixed agriculture. It is the most important of all the in¬ 
dustries in which climate and soil arc deciding factors. 
Although agriculture is one of the oldest of man’s 
activities, there are still many areas where it exists in the 
most primitive form. It has been estimated that one- 
sixth ot the land surface contains a primitive form of shifting 
cultivation , s These areas are in the Amazon basin of South 
America, the wet tropics of Africa and Indonesia. Another 
3 3 per cent of the earth’s land area is characterised by a 
rudimental system of settled farming and is mostly found ,n 
Indonesia. Africa, Central America and South America. In 

-r^^Tu..d in tbi. Chapter are irom .be Statesmen's Year Book 

1982 , Tr.de Year Book. 1982 b, F.A.O. ; Production Year Book, by F.A.O. 

^‘^^In^lBlUng^ultivaUon^'tbe^peopIe are con.t.ntly in ..arcb ol new plots 
0 , U nd because their older plot, lose fertility. Thu, there i, no settled 
cultivation. 
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subsistence agriculuure, the main purpose is to grow crops for 
the use of the growers and not for commerce. Such cultiva¬ 
tion is common in many countrins of Asia. Eastern Europe 
and Central America. Commercial System of Crops accounts 
for a little more than 25 per cent of the world’s land surface. 
Commercial farming is both for self-sufficiency and commerce. 
Agriculture may limit severely or contribute importantly to 
the development of a particular economy. When the soil 
and climate are not helpful and better production is difficult 
to achieve, the economic prospects from such production are 
not bright. There must also be a correlation between agri- 
culture and other sectors of economy. 

All countries cannot develop commercial farming unless 
associated with certain other conditions. If a region is far 
from markets and is without any facilities for transport, it is 
not profitable to raise crops there except for local consump¬ 
tion. Nearness to the market and transport facilities are 
essential to give agriculture a place in any system of national 
economy. By nearness to the market it must not be under¬ 
stood that the market should be always near from the point 
of view of distance. Nearness to the market simply means 
that all the facilities arc present to put agricultural products 
in certain markets at a rcsonable price even though such 
markets may be thousands of miles away from the producing 
areas. Cost ot labour is another important economic factor. 
Certain crops like tea and jute requiring a great amount 
of manual labour and attention cannot be prolitably grown 
unless labour is cheap or the demand is sulliciently high to 
compensate for dear labour. 

One special feature in connection with any kind of farming 
is that the fertility of the soil diminishes after each cultiva¬ 
tion. Consequently, production decreases year after year 
unless checked by the application of scientific methods. 
There cannot be commercial farming on a large scale without 
scientific applications. The yield of the same crop per acre 
may vary in different countries because of the differences in 
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skill of the cultivators and in the application of scientilic 
methods. 3 

Cultivation of land may be intensive or extensive in charac¬ 
ter. Extensive cultivation is practised where the increase 
in the yield is brought about by extending the area of culti¬ 
vation without attempts to get higher yield from the s-me 
area. This is where population is small, manufactures unde¬ 
veloped, trade inconsiderable or the demand for the products 
of the soil very limited. In intensive cultivation, capital and 
labour are so applied as to produce the largest possible yield. 
The soil is carefully drained, and fertilisers are used to render 
the area more productive. This system is only possible where 
there is a great demand for agricultural products and it exists 
chiefly in progressive states. 

Cropping Systems 


The cropping systems are also different in many countries. 
In the U.S.A. only one crop is raised in a field at a time in a 
year, whereas in Japan and other countries of dense popula¬ 
tion, double-cropping is practised. Double-cropping means 
that a field is replanted to a second crop after the first has 
been harvested. There may be also multiple cropping when 
three harvests are obtained from the same field in the course 
of the year. Methods of farming are not similar in every 
country. At present, three different methods of farming are 
widely used— (a) humid farmmg. <M dry farming and (c) .m- 
gation farming. Irrigation farming is practised in those parts 
of the hot lands where rainfall is seasonal. In India and 
China irrigation farming is the rule Canals, tanks and we Is 
have been constructed to supply water to the agricultural 

fields. Irrigation has converted millions of acres of desc 

into smiling fields in many monsoon lands. 

There are regions which are beyond the reach of irrigation 
facilities and which arefrequnntly subject to drought. Neither 

•-- "i+nu&e method* have beon dovelopod «n the U.S.A. 

. Applications of .= .ccuomlc „.l. P»od .bo way 

Tho absonce of aoclal barriers ana 

lor co-operation between .CenlUs and farmers .. the U.S.A. 
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canals nor tube-wells can supply water to them. They depend 
wholly on whatever little rain they receive. Hence comes m 
the importance of dry farming. Dry farming methods were 
first discovered in the U.S.A., where there are extensive areas 
receiving less than 20 inches rainfall per annum and having 
poor irrigation facilities The following are the prominent 
features of dry farming : (i) ploughing the land in deep soil, 
(ii) terracing the land and division into compartments to 
allow rain water to move only under controlled conditions, 
(tit) repeated harrowings before sowings, which conserve soil 
moisture and destroy weeds. 

Humid farming means the production of crops in regions 
of moderate rainfall without the help ot irrigation 

Plantation Crops 

Plantation ordinarily means tropical or sub-tropical agri¬ 
culture which is engaged in producing “planted trees or 
bushes which give yields over a period of years. These are 
long-cycle crops. The products of the plantation agriculture 
in the Tropics and Sub-tropics are coffee, tea, cinchona, 
rubber, pineapples, bananas,tobacco, cocoa and cotton. A plan¬ 
tation requires a large unit or an estate so that production 
of a single crop can be raised on an extensive scale by efficient 
methods and in standard forms for the purpose of export. 
Historically, the word ‘plantation’ was used to denote those 
farms of the tropical lands where the capital, the skilled per¬ 
sonnel, the machinery and sometimes even the labourers were 
brought from outside. Thus, sugarcane in South Africa with 
indentured labour, cotton in the U.S.A. with slave labour and 
tea gardens in India of foreign ownership were taken as exam¬ 
ples of plantations in the past. 

The commonly accepted concept is that a plantation is a 
large unit, produces a single crop which is important for the 
economy and employs a large volume of labour. 
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There is a close relationship between agricultural develop¬ 
ment and population gro wth. World can fe ed many tmv~ 

CULTIVATED AREA BY COUNTRY 


PER CAPITA 

HtClO'Ct 
? . ! 


AUSTRAO** 
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Fig. No. 4. A.IO b» lb. Iacg.,t Cal.lvtod Are. to r.l».io D to 

population 

its present population because many unused but potentially 
usable land is still to be brought under cult,vat,on. Om 
estimate is that world feed 4.700 million people at Amencan 
standard and 157,000 million at Japanese standard. But it 

the rate of growth of populate continues at 2 per cent a 

year, the world’s population will be 157.000 m.U.on ,n 180 
years. Unless hunger and poverty are to 1* accepted as fact 
of life in the developing countries of the world, the need 
rational utilisation of land along with populate control 

Star, Stic, the percentage of cultiva¬ 
ted Und to the total area of a country is the h.ghest ,n p oland 

tance of agriculture in a Particular Umon and 

world's total cultivated land. U.S.A., bov.ct 
India account for 50 p c. 
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The ratio of cultivated land to the total land • area of a 
country is determined by the physical features like drainage, 
level and soil and climate. The low ratio is, therefore , no indi¬ 
cation of its backwardness or future possibilities for expansion. 
Most of the world's agricultural resources are produced only on 
7.5 percent of the earth's land surface (excluding the Antarctic) 
and more than three-fourths of the world's cultivated land are 
located in only 15 countries with 52 per cent of the world's 
population. At least 40 p c. of the earth's land surface is 
utilizable for agriculture , thanks to the steady progress of 
science. 

It is estimated that agricultural population in 1978 consti¬ 
tuted about 51 p c. of the world’s total population. The 
percentage of agricultural population to the total population 
of a country depends on the extent to which the country has 
developed its other industries. The great industrial countries 
generally have a low percentage o* agricultural population. 
Since the advanced countries are mostly in North America 
and Europe, the percentage of agricultural population in 
these two continents in 1978 was 11 and 14 respectively as 
against 57 and 65 in Asia and Africa. The use of mechanisa¬ 
tion can also reduce the percentage of agricultural population. 
The percentage of economically active population in agricul¬ 
ture in 1981 in some selected countries were as follows : 


Egypt 

50 

Argentina 

- 13 

China 

58 

Bangladesh 

... 84 

South Africa 

28 

Burma 

... 51 

Canada 

5 

U.S.S R. 

... 18 

India 

62 

U.S.A 

... 2 

France 

10 

Belgium 

... 3 

Japan 

13 

Thailand 

76 

Pakistan 

55 

U.K. 

... 2 

China 

61 

Romania 

... 49 

Sri Lanka 

54 

Italy 

... 13 



West Germany 

... 5 



World 

.... 45 
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Since 1970, in economically advanced countries, the per¬ 
centage is on the decline while in less developed countries. 

has remained almost stagnant. , 

High percentage of agricultural population in many umkr 

developed countries has given a feeling among them A* 

i -wfrinilrure keeps a country vuah 

over-dependence on agricuitu y 

a - nr i that industrialisation alone can make 

and poor *" d politie ,„, «„„ g . Wha, is no, 

industrialization only. . f agricultural industry 

bacon, critical because o a, fo, 

in underdeveloped country countries, and 

improvement of agricultural method n 

-re so in the developing ~ ^•„ food 

India has brought about a sort o , ements and better 

llk advanced countries- rf eco- 

IS,', r^cuiruc which an, = a. ^ 

agricultural .rear- 

effect high mere research for better plants. 

“-L^r^roPS 

meet its own needs. 
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Principal Agricultural Crops in the World 
(in million metric tons) 



1970 

1973 

1975 

1978 

1982 

Wheat 

311 

374 

360 

441 

470' 

Rice* 

306 

319 

323 

376 

408' 

Maize 

266 

313 

292 

363 

448 

Barley 

128 

165 

170 

1% 

166 

Cotton (Lints) ... 

13 

14 

14 

. 14 

15- 

Jute and allied fibres 

3 

3 

3 

4 

r 4 


Since agricultural production is for domestic consumption 
or export or both, there is the constant need for adjustment 
between demand and supply. More so, when the factors 
that determine the size of demand arc always changing. The 
rate of growth of population, introduction of substitutes, 
changing habits and tastes in consumption, and consumers" 
incomes have their impact on the prices of supplies. Fluc¬ 
tuations in production are caused by natural conditions, price 
structures and presence or absence of technological improve¬ 
ments. Not less is the importance of tariff in the trade of 
commodities between countries. 


WORLO AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION I98l| 

IIN MILLION M1TBIC TONNES > 



Pig. No. 4 A. World Agricultural Production 1981 

A recent feature is that because of technological advances, 
farming in industrially developed countries has outstripped 
their market potentialities. This has created domestic prob¬ 
lems and low wages. The world agricultural production in 
1980 increased by 3 p.c. While in advanced countries, the 
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rate of increase was between 6 and 8 p.c., in developing coun¬ 
tries it was 1 to 2 p.c. 

Although there are many different crops which are raised 
in the world, only about fourteen of them have large 
production for trade. These are wheat, rice, maize, barley, 
oats, oilseeds, cotton, jute, rubber, tea. tobacco, coffee, sugar¬ 
cane, and cocoa. Expansion and improvement in agricultural 
production in most countries of the world centre round these 
crops. The largest share of the gross national product of all 
developing countries and of many developed countries 

orginates from agricultural industry. 

One disturbing feature of the agricultural industry is th. 

It!'' i" .1 (jliT P'orrc. 

and investment. Natural forces are often responsible for 
large-scale loss of life and property. While insurance agams 
hazards in agriculture is quite common in advanced countries, 
the developing countries have taken notice of it only recem y 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has 
been considering the possibilities of an international crop 
insurance to "help protect agricultural investments a d 

consumption is r,s g , oca , food productl0 n, 

ftSTuppHes and strengthen the effectiveness of local 
institutions for stock building. 

CHIEF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 

The agricultural crops may be da^ ! 

< a ) cereals : wheat, rice, maize, rye. oats, millets 
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(/>) beverages and tobacco : tea, coffee, cocoa and tobacco j, 
(c) sugar cane, sugar beet, spices and fruits ; (d) fibres : 
.otton, jute, hemp and flax ; ( e ) rubber and oil seeds. 4 

Distribution of World Cereals 

• r a 

Wheat:—The importance of wheat as one of the most 
popular of human foods arises from a number of reasons. 
Not only is it economically produced and its carbohydrates 
and proteins well-balanced, it can also be cultivated in a 
variety of climates and can be stored as whole grain or as 
flour for a comparatively long time. The greatest portion of 
the wheat crop is manufactured into flour. Large quantities 
of starch are also made from it. The straw is used for 
todder, for bedding, in stables and also in the manufacture of 
straw board and the cheaper grades of wrapping paper. 

Wheat plant belongs to the order of grasses and grows 
usually to a height of three feet. Several erect stems rise 
from the root of the plant, and the grains grow at the end of 
each such stem. 

y 

Conditions of Growth 

Though wheat is a product of the temperate zone a signi¬ 
ficant portion of the crop is cultivated in steppe climates. 
Climatic conditions are very important for its production. In 
the early stages of growth it requires a fair amount of 
moisture with cool weather to be followed by warm and 
sunny weather without any rain. Just before the ripening 
of the grains, a little rain is helpful, but when it is ripening, 
clear and bright days are required. Most of the world’s 
wheat regions have an annual precipitation not exceeding 40 
inches. 


4 This classification is on the basis of uses, and not on climate which 
is the deciding factor for growth. It con also be classified as foods, non¬ 
food crops, fibres and vegetable oils. 
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In general, the best wheat soils of the world are heavy and 
dark in colour and of high fertility- Level land is h.ghly 
favourable to extensive farming, as it permits the use 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 

(\t\ million ton*^ 





. • u < h-h nd the U.S.A. in wheat rtoducuou 

*G. No. 5. U.S.S.R.w .ch ,- bcb n^ on ^ ^ ^ the U.S.A.,, 

5 ol *. o, U.S.S.R. 

♦or modern wheat farming on a largo 
machinery tuie limit for wheat cultivation is 

scale. The lo\ ith no high temperature hnut. It 

57’F for summer rcgions where heat is combined 

does not do well. ■ an d Uum id climate of the 

with high humid - Jhe^ cult . vation 

tropical area is host tura , sciencc a „d improvement 

Of late, progress - blc to bring many -unfavourable 

in farming have m - Economic factors in wheat 

lands under wheat cu changes in a few decades, 

production have wro = mach - nery adoption of scientific 
Introduction of tar ^ transpor t have caused rapid 

methods and in thc sparsely populated plains 

expansion of whe g South America and Australia. 

— * - - d “ d “ d d ° 
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not work on the same basis in all countries. Thus the yields 
of wheat per acre vary greatly from country to country. 

The other factors which encourage or discourage wheat 
cultivation are as follows: (a) Wheat may be neglected 
even when the conditions are favourable for its cultivation 
if other crops are more desirable or fetch better prices ; ( b ) a 
government may decide the maximum acreage under each 
crop ; (c) a government may encourage greater cultivation 
of wheat even with subsidies if the national interest demands 
such a step ; (ci) import duties on wheat in the consuming 
countries will discourage the extension of wheat cultivation 
in the countries which produce for export. 

The range of latitude over which wheat is grown is so 
great that harvest occurs in some region at every season of 
the year. Thus a continuous supply of wheat throughout 
the year mitigates the adverse effect of failure of the crop in 
a particular area. This factor, along with the remarkable 
development of transportation facilities, has resulted in an 
equlisation of prices in the wheat markets of the world. 


Time of Sowing and Harvesting of Wheat 
in Different Countries of the World 


Country 

Argentm i 
Australia 
Lull add 


U.S.S.K. 


U.S.A. 

Indian Union 
Pakistan 



• • • 


•i 


1 

1 


No. ol Sowing Season 
Harvests 

I April-August 

1 April-Junc 

(a) August-Scp- 
t ember 
lb) April-May 
(a) Augmt-Nov- 
ember 

(a) Sept-Octob.*r 

lb) Aprtl-May 
October-December 
October-December 


Harvesting Season 

November-January 
October-J anuary 
(a) July-August 

(b> August-Sept. 

fa) July-Septembcr 
(b) August-bcpc. 

(a) May-July 
lb) August-Scpr. 
March-May 
March-Mav 


Many varieties of wheat are grown in the world of which 
winter wheat and spring wheat are the most important. 
About 75 p.c. of the total acreage under wheat is devoted 
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•to winter wheat. The time of sowing winter wheat is from 
August to October, and the harvesting begins in late spring 
or early summer. Spring wheat on the other hand is sown 
in the spring and harvested in autumn 

The highest yields of wheat come not from the wheat 
.regions of the world, but from North-West Europe, which is 
normally a deficit area. 

International Comparison of Productivity 

of Wheat 

100 kg. per Hectare 

1970 1982 

16 Italy 
Belgium 
Netherlands... 

Australia ... 

New Zealand 
World 


India 

Japan 

U.S.A. 

France 

Germany (W) 

U.S.S.R. 


10 

.27 

17 

36 


14 


30 

24 

48 

50 

24 


1970 

23 

41 

45 

8 

37 

13 


1982 

27 

54 

67 

14 

42 

20 


It is thus observed that productivity of wheat has increa¬ 
sed in most countries resulting in an increase of wheat 
production by about 130 million metric tons in 1981 over 

that of 1970. 

Wheat : Area and Production 


Area 


Production 


Country 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. 

Canada 

France 

China 

India 

Italy 

Argentina 
World Total 


hectares) 

(million metric 

tons' 


1982 

1975 

1978 

1981 

1982 

63 

83 

120 

88 

84 

23 

58 

49 

76 

76 

10 

16 

21 

25 

27 

4 

18 

21 

23 

25 

31 

37 

44 

57 

60 

21 

22 

31 

36 

37 

3 

9 

9 

9 

9 

4 

5 

8 

8 

11 

232 

370 

441 

458 

469 
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takes rice as the main diet, the wheat production exceeds rice 
production.- Naturally, shortage of food supplies in rice 
producing countries is the main problem today. Also, it is 
estimated that one-tenth of the land surface of the world can 
produce wheat on the strength of climate, topography and 
soil. In actual practice, however, only one-eighth of this 
potential area is under wheat cultivation 

The four great wheat producing countries are U.SiS.R., 
U.S A .China and India. U.S S.R is the largest wheat producer 
in the world although its per hectare yield ismuch lower than 
that of the U.S.A. This suggests that U.S.S.R. can raise its 
production still further with improvements in the farming 
methods. One interesting feature of Soviet wheat produc¬ 
tion is the phenomenal increase in 1980 by more than 40 
million tons over 1075. The production is adequate to meet 
the domestic demand. The annual production of wheat in 
U.S. A. is between 50 and- 70 million tons. In India, the wheat 
production has gone up from 11 million tons in 1965 to 36 
million ton* m U81. 

Trade in Wheat 

Oi rho total production oi wheat, only about 18 to 20 p.c. 
i> meant tor export and the rest is consumed in the produc¬ 
ing countries The chief wheat exporting countries of the 
world are the U.S .A . Canada. Australia, France and 
Argentina. The occasional exporters are Netherlands. 
Sweden and L-.S.S R. 


Wheat Exp 

TRIERS 

(in millic 

•n tons 



1970 

1073 

1978 

1981 

U.SA. 

17.-1 

23.1 

25 

44 

Canada 

107 

10.1 

14 

15 

Australia 

7.7 

7.2 

10 

10 

France 

3.4 

7.3 

o 

13 

Argentina 

2.3 

1.0 

5 

4 

World Total ... 

43.1 

53 

67 

93 

, In 19-»1 tbo wheat p 'du 

:ti n 

4' s tuiliiou moiric toad a» 

against 


413 million M. T. iu rice. 



$7 
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3 n being great, China and India cannot 
r countries. Although wheat is cultivted 
comes from only a few 
in international market 
the single largest wheat 
Canada. Argentina and Australia 
of the world's total wheat. Their 
of the requirements of 
are also large surplus wheat- 
It is interesting to note that 
world in wheat 
of her involvement in 
Her increased production 
Canadian wheat for export have 

this position. 


export wheat tc 
widely, export 
countries Aboi 

comes from U.S.A. In fact, U.S.A. is 
exporter of the world, 
produce only about 12 p c 
production, however, is far in excess 
their people. Consequently, they 
growing regions in the world, 
before the World War II Canada led the 
export ; now it is the U.S.A. because 
economic aids to many conutries 
and her handling of much 
helped her to retain 


fcrjtnti"* 


France 


Canada 
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was an insignificant ezporter of wheat with an average of 
a little more than half a million tons of wheat a year. 
During the post-war period, however, because of the non¬ 
availability of wheat from Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania 
the whole of Western Europe depended on the U.S.A. Even 
though the economic conditions of Western Europe have 
become normal, the role of the U.S.A. as its supplier of 
wheat will continue. The five leading importers of wheat are 
U.S.S. R., Japan, Italy Poland and U.K. 

PRINCIPAL WHEAT IMPORTING COUNTRIES : 1981 


(in hundred metric tons) 


U.K. 

8,000 

U.S.S.R. 

... 100,000 

Poland 

20,000 

Japan 

... 27,834 

Italy 

22.000 

Korea (R) 

9,170 

West Germany 

7,000 

Iran 

... 12,000 

Belgium 

6,800 

India 

8,000 

Netherlands 

7,500 

World 

... 927,326 


World import requirement of wheat in 1982 was estimated 
at 98 million tons against actual import of 93 million tons, 
making the wheat supply and demand situation somewhat 
better than previous years. 

Principal Growing Areas 

From the point of view of production, the U.S.A. is the 
second largest wheat-producing country and the raising of 
this crop is carried on in Montana, Kansas, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Illinois, Washington, Missouri, Minne¬ 
sota, Ohio and some other States. Montana, North Dakota 
and Kansas supply more than 5 million tons of wheat each. 
Between North Dakota and Minnesota, extending into 
Canada, is the Red River Valley, which is such a prolific 
wheat-producing country that it is known as the ‘Bread 
basket of the world*. The great wheat centres are Minnea¬ 
polis, Duluth, Chicago, and Buffalo. The Pacific States were 
once the important producers of wheat. 
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Normally Soviet Union raises more than 90 million tons 
of wheat a year in about 60 million hectares of land and is 
stronger than U.S.A. in this regard. From 64 million tons in 
1960, the Soviet Union raised the production to 98 million 
tons in 1980. The decline of production in 1981 was due 
to bad weather conditions. The Russian Wheat Belt is the 
largest in the world, extending as it does from the Carpathian 
Mountains to Lake Baikal, a distance of 3000 miles with an 
average width of 400 miles. Wheat is cultivated both in spring 
and winter. Spring wheat accounts for about 65 per cent of 
total wheat acreage The main regions of spring wheat are 
the Volga region, the trans-Urals, the Kazak and the Ukraine. 
Winter wheat is cultivated in the Ukraine, the North- 



Fig. Nc 
occupies 


, 7. It shows that in respect of wheat imports U. 8. S. R. 

the first place followed by JAPAN, U.K., ITALY. KOREA, 
WEST GERMANY & INDIA. 


Caucasus and Crimea. The rapid extension of wheat lands 
is due to a more intensive system of work, the mechanisation 
of agriculture, and to more healthy conditions of work on 

collective farms. Kherson and Odessa on the Black Sea handle 
the bulk of the export trade in wheat. The other important 
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wheat centres are Moscow. Gorki and Orenburg. Of late U.S. 
S.F. has assumed the role of an exporter in wheat. Although 
U.S.S.R exports about 3 million metric tons of wheat a year 
to East European countries, she is also a heavy buyer of 
wheat. She imports about 8 million tons of wheat a year. 

Excellent transportation facilities, comparatively small 
population, commercialised farming and the superior quality 
of wheat have made Canada a great exporter of wheat. Her 
wheat lands arc Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Ontario. Winnipck and Port Arthur are great centres of 
wheat production in the Dominion. Decreasing fertility of 
land in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and the opening of 
railways in the west arc factors responsible for the shifting 
of wheat cultivation to further west, i.e. Alberta. 
Canadian wheat is exported through New York, Vancouver, 
Montreal, Halifax, St. John and Portland. Europe normally 
imports 50 p.c. of Canadian wheat. The United Kingdom 
alone takes 40 p.c. of Canada’s total exports of wheat. 
Eastern Europe, China and Cuba take from Canada 45 p.c. of 
the country’s wheat exports. Canadian wheat has not 
succeeded in penetrating into many markets because of a 
more aggressive marketing programme by the U.S,A. This 
competition is felt most in the Japanese market. Also, 
increased production of wheat in many parts of the world 
has reduced the export demand for Canadian wheat. 
Farmers are planting other crops, particularly rape seed, 
to feed the increasing numbers of cattle and hogs. In 1982 
Canada raised 27 million tons of wheat.I 

China which is a large producer has about 20 million 
hectares of land under wheat cultivation. Wheat production 
in 1982 was estimated at about bO million metric tons which 
proved indadequte tor the requirements of the country. She 
imports about 6 million tons ot wheat a year. The purchase 
of wheat trom Canada, Australia and other sources as well 
as fertilizers and fertilizer manufacturing plants indicates the 
country’s desperate efl'orts to solve the food problem. The 
Yangtse lowland region, the Red Basin of Szechwan, the 
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Great Plain of North China, and the loess highlands are the 
wheat-producing areas. 

Normally wheat cultivation is not possible in the 
Monsoon tropics, yet in cooler section wheat is cultivated as 
a “winter crop”. The north-western areas of India and the 
West Pakistan produce large quantities of wheat In fet, 

with about 31 million tons of wheat production, India is at 

present the fourth largest wheat-producing country. 


Trend in Production and Commerce 

Although the population of the world is growing and con¬ 
sumption is increasing, the improved methods of Product.on 
and the utilization of available areas in Australia U.S.S R 
China and in some parts of South America have a so 
increased the supply of wheat more rapidly tha " the dcman f 
It is estimated that in Australia about 200 million acres 
land are suitable for wheat cultivation. At a c vcn “’ c 1 
is ample room for wheat expansion m Australia, U.S.S.R., 

China and South America. 5 

Within recent times, there has been an increasing extent 
of government interest in production and trade of whea .n 
many countries. The rapid pace of technical advance and 
the application of the results of scientific research to 
production techniques have also brought about great ,change 
Tn acreage, yield per acre and total production. The dominant 
feature of’/he world wheat situation is the persistent efforts 
to keep production in excess of effective demand. 

An internationl wheat agreement exists and has bee, 

LlL.Thc co«»d .b»u. 90 p,. of 

Wh A»"^-« —W c—1-*• * * 

„„« joined. *ba« «—» <*“£ 

^Tt it estimated”that one-tenth o. .be world’s Und sor.ace .s w.thm 
the limits of wheat production. 
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in respect of both the price mechansism which is to be 
observed and provisions aimed at easing the problem of wheat 
surpluses. Each importing member country undertakes to 
buy from exporting countries a specified percentage, which 
varies from country to counrry, of its total commercial 
purchases of wheat. Exporting countries undertake that 
wheat shall be available at prices in quantities sufficient to 
sarisfy the commercial requirements of importing countries. 
The Wheat Council reviews annually the world wheat 
situation, including production, stocks, prices, and the 
disposal of surplus supplies To assist in its review of surplus 
disposals, exporting and importing countries inform the 
Council of the measures taken by them to secure compliance 
with the following principle : that the solution of surplus 
disposal problems should, wherever possible, be sought 
through efforts to increase consumption * that disposals 
should be made in an orderly manner ; and that disposals 
under special terms should be made without harmful inter¬ 
ference with patterns ot production and international 
commercial trade. 

Rye :—It has been cultivated in Asia and Europe from 
time immemorial and for centuries it has been one of the 
most important food plants. It is also used for the prepara¬ 
tion of ‘rye whisky’ and other strong liquors. The straw is 
used for making horse-collars, mattresses, baskets and straw 
hats. 


Conditions of Growth 

Rye is distinctly a crop ot cool and moist climate. It 
thrives in fertile as well as in poor lands. The principal rye- 
pro Jucing countries are the U.S.S.R., Germany. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Turkey. U S A. and Argentina The yield 
of rye per acre is higher in European countries than in the 
U.S.A and Canada. 
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YIELD OF RYE IN 


Countries 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Germany (W) 

Czechoslovakia 


CERTAIN 

PRODUCING 

(100 kg. per hectare) 


Countries 

... 45 

Poland 

... 38 

USA. 

... 42 

Canada 

... 32 

U.K. 


24 

IS 

20 

40 


RYE 


Country 
West Germany 
East Germany 
Poland 
US.SR 
U.S.A. 

Czechoslovakia 
World 


1970 
2.663 
1,474 
6,100 
1.000 
979 
575 


1982 
2,500 
1.700 
7.145 
,000 
500 
600 


area and production 

Production 
(1000 metric tons) 

1974 1975 1978 

2,550 2,188 2.457 

1800 1.800 1.800 

s S s & 

e-rc 750 650 615 

)fld 30.753 32.611 26.046 32.389 27.242 

The world production of rye l^SlIn 

metric tons compared to 3 ™ dccrease from 22 million 
respect of area also, there ^ hectares in 1982. 

hectares in 1948-52 to t he production has 

Despite a considerable rcduc ^ ^ becn possible 

not declined to the s » me « te ’ ; methods and the 

because of between supply and 

need for maintaining corr^c 

demand. 

Growing Areas and Trade 

Of Europe produces and consumes more 
The comment o ^ ^ This belt stretches from 

than 70 per centot ^ ^ Baltic p l ain of Northern 

the Eastern Netbedand and fromthcrc across the 

Germany and Denm eastward against the 

“T‘ To 0 sTSv « ^ - o, d« «... COP o. ,he 

u ;::,a J”: -«- *- * h “ ,n ,ee,Id 
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to climate and soil, it has a wide distribution in Russia and is 
raised further north than any other grain crop. About 9 
million hectares of land are under rye cultivation, and the 
regions are R.S.F.S.R., Ukraine, Byelorussia, trans-Caucasia 
and Kazakh. The average yield of rye is 2000 kg. per 

hectare. West Germany and 
East Germany raise about 
one-sixth of world production. 
About 80 p.c. of the produc¬ 
tion of North America comes 
from U.S.A. which has about 
half a million acres under rye 
cultivation. The major pro¬ 
ducers of rye in Asia are 
Turkey and China. In South 
America, 98 p.c. comes from 
Argentina. Rye is essentially 
a crop grown for home con¬ 
sumption, and the international trade in the commodity 
is very small. U.S.A. and Canada export a portion of their 
limited crop and there is some movement from the greater 
producers of Scandinavia and other European countries. 
Argentina, once an important exporter, has an uncertain 
exportable surplus today. 

Rye is an example of a commodity which has a diminish¬ 
ing trade. 

The principal importers of rye arc Netherlands Poland, 
Sweden and East and West Germany. 

Barley : This cereal is a bread grain and also a common 
ration for horses, cattle and pigs. Barley is used for thick¬ 
ening soups and also for the manufacture of beer and. 
whisky. 


RYE PRODUCTION 

C'OOO METRIC TONNES) 
EUROPE 



Plfi. No. 8. Rye Production. 


Conditions of Growlh and Growing Areas 

In general appearance and manner of growth, ba ley 
resembles wheat It requires high quality soils and cannot be 
grown in soils which are sandy, poor or infertile. Its growing 
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season is the shortest of all grams. Among its many var.et.es 
some thrive best in the warm temperate lands and some arc 
cultivated further north than any other cereal crop. Because 

of its short season, barley can be grown also even near the 

Polar reg.on as in Finland, or at an elevat.on as h.gh as 15.000 
feet, as in Tibet and the H.malayas, or in the drylands as at 
the northern edge of the Sahara desert. Barley grows bes 
in the Mediterranean regions during the w.ntcr months where 
it is an important foodgrain because the reg.on » too dry o 
summer wheat production and too cool for w.nter wheat 

- *»«* ■« 

1 Furore has approximately about 25 p. • 

:X ,nd om-third of prndud.ion. In Eo,opo. it i. 

and Czechoslovak.* ^ main|y cultlvatcd in Ukraine, 

under barley crop. B V of territory between 

North Caucasus and •ho*"** P ^ ductlon of 

the Sea of Azov and the Caspian =>ca. v 

barley in U.S.S.R. was 62 million metr.c tons 
it came down to 48 million metr.c tons in 198- 

Barley is less important than wheat but its production » 

1948-52 the volume has gone up to more than 152 m 
tons in 1971 The increasing demand for baby foods and beer 
X L whisky is responsible for the upward trend in 

production. , , is highest in the intensively 

The yield per acre of i„ America, 

cultivated countries of North^ ^ yje|ds arc 

cultivation .s extens ^ ^ average yie ld per 

accordingly lower 1400 kg . in Asia, 2600 kg in 

Sh Amenoa and 800 kg. in Afr.ca. The yield per hectare 
in India is 1090 kg. 
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BARLEY : AREA AND PRODUCTION 

Area Production 

(1000 hectares ) (1000 metric tons ) 


Country 

1978 

Denmark 

... 1.583 

France 

... 2,688 

West Germany 

... 1,914 

Spain 

... 3,268 

U.K. 

... 2,304 

U.S.S.R. 

- 31,000 

Canada 

. 4,154 

USA. 

... 3,131 

India 

.. 1,992 

Turkey 

... 2,650 

World 

... 94,324 


1982 

1978 

1982 

5,967 

6,295 

6,38a 

10,012 

11.414 

10,093 

7,048 

8,608 

9,460 

5,404 

7,953 

5,280 

9,062 

9,830 

10,850 

54,161 

62,100 

48,000 

8,585 

10 673 

13,598 

6,708 

9,736 

11,239 

2,327 

2,309 

2,000 

3,330 

4,700 

6,000 

70,580 

196,123 

166,046 


The chief factors on which the yield of barley depends are 
soil, moisture, supply and quality of seed and method of 
cultivation. These factors account for the fluctuations in the 
world production. From 171 million metric tons in 1974, the 
production came down to 158 million tons in 1975. The pro¬ 
duction again went upto 196 -million tons in 1978. India and 


Fig. No. 8A. World Barley Production 



Australia have the lowest yield per hectare so far as barley is 
concerned. Barley is grown in every province ot Canada, but 
Manitoba and Ontario are the leaders. 
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« • • * At « m IT S A France, Argentina, Canada 

Barley is exported from 1 . «• _/ 

andU.K The most notable trend i. the rapid decline of 
export of barley from the U.S.A. and increase from Franc. 


EXPORT OF BARLEY 


Denmark 

France 

West Germany 

Canada 

U.S.A. 

UK. 


• • • 


1972 

1974 

1978 

197 

478 

109 

3,271 

4.315 

3.682 

545 

425 

291 

4.052 

2.367 

3.569 

T 

1,249 

1,052 

1,179 

1.163 

1648 

2.035 

9.861 

10.500 

14,427 


1981 

2^8 

4,500 

580 

4.786 

2,066 

2,200 

18,885 


jrand Total ••• 

A in recent years her export oi 
France has increased in recent y of 

barley considerably and Argentina. 

barley. This is related to he * production, has been 

on the other hand m sp t ^ mlll , on tons of 


►arley. , ... West Germany, 

The principal importing coun ^ 

Poland, Japan. Italy, Netherlands and the U.S A. 


West Germany 
U.K. 

Poland 
Japan 
Belgium 
World Total 


import of barley 
(In thousand metric tons) 

1972 
1,580 
740 
1.000 
865 
949 
8.802 


1974 

1,393 

811 

1,135 

1,418 

1,211 

8.556 


1978 

1,464 

916 

2,412 

1,489 

1.430 

14.723 


1981 

1.034 

210 

878 

1,568 

1.578 

18.038 


i uuai — . • 

Oats : It is another cereal crop ^^^".mpoftant 
is usually grown for home consumpt.on and 
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in world commerce than wheat. It is chiefly used as food for 
cattle and horses, and also for human consumption. 

Growing Conditions, Areas and Trade 

Oats thrive well in a cool, moist climate and are, there¬ 
fore, generally grown in the northern parts of Europe and 
North America. Broadly speaking, oats cultivation is 
practised in lands (a) with cool, moist and damp springs and 
summers, ( b ) that arc cool and moist at all seasons, (c) during 
early spring if they are long-summer lands and ( d ) in the 
autumn and cool periods of the year if the lands are in the 
Humid Sub-Tropics. 



Pi*. No. 0»t» : Are* ami Production. Tlio snino trends 
i» prod a tiun arc noticeable in 1079. 

The world production of oats came down from 58 million 
tons in 1971 to 49 million tons in 1982 because of decrease in 
production in the U.S.A. and the U.S S R. The world average 
yield per hectare is 1800 kg The highest yield per hectare 
is in Netherlands with about 5400 kg., followed by West 
Germany with 5228 kg. 
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Country 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Poland • 

West Germany 
France 
Finland 
World 


OATS 

Area 

(1000 hectares; 
1982 


AREA AND PRODUCTION 

Production 
(1000 metric tons* 


4,519 

10,500 

1,500 

725 

799 

524 

27,892 


1972 
10,088 
14,000 
3,260 
2,887 
2 463 
1.197 
51,459 


1978 

8,649 

18.500 

2.500 
3.202 
2,194 
1,082 

50,463 


1982 

8,695 

14,000 

2.760 

3.790 

1,754 

1.034 

44.846 


U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. arc the two leading producers of oats. 
U.S.S.R. alone accounts tor about one-th.rd o the world 
production. The yield per hectare .s highest in Netherlands. 

YIELD OF OATS IN CERTAIN PRODUCING COUNTRIES, 1982 

100 kg/hectare 


United Kingdom 
Canada 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
Germany (W) 


42 

22 

35 

54 

52 


France 

Italy 

Rumania 

U.S.A. 

Argentina 

U.S.S.R. 


36 

17 

9 

21 

10 

13 


The international trade m oats is extremely small as jhe 

" " d 
grow ma y and Austraha have placed 

recent years the t . n# rka rof ,i 

considerable quantities in the foreign markets. Of total 

prod ono ? 45 

NVtherlands and Argentina. 

The chief importing countries are West Germany Italy 

Switzerland, France and Denmark. In other words, Europ. 

tak Rlce°—Rice^has a very long history of more than 4.000 
years. The region stretching from Southern China to lower 
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Gangetic Valley is thought to be the birth-place of rice. It 
forms the principal food of one-half of the population of the 
world A kind of distilled liquor in India and a number of 
intoxicating drinks in China and Japan are also made from 
it Sandals, hats and various other articles are made from 
the straw ; the husk is used for filling mattresses and in 
packing goods. It is also mixed with cement for building 

sound-proof walls. 

/Rice is grown on a variety of soils, but a free loam allow- 
ing root development with a heavy clay sub-soil to retain 
water is the most productive. It thrives in regions of h.gh 
temperature and heavy rainfall. During the growing season, 
temperature should not be less than 75 degrees. It is seldom 
raised where the annual rainfall is less than 45 inches 
During its period of growth rice requires 45 to 60 inches of 
water and in the very hot areas up to 70 inches. It demands 
swamp conditions and during a considerable part of its growth 
it must be flooded. Rice soils should be loams with a h.gh 
silt and clay content so that rain-water may not drain away 
to underground outlets. Uvel lands, especially the alluvial 
soils of the river valleys and deltas, are, therefore, essential 

for nee cultivation ® 

Though rice plants look the same in nature, there are 
many species in the world today with different native charac¬ 
teristics. requiring different growing periods. The rice plants 
of one region, therefore, may not flourish in another region 
Rice is broadly classified into Japonica and Indica types—the 
former a crop of high latitudes and the latter of low 
latitudes. They also d.ffer in regard to absorption of fer¬ 
tilizers. When fertilizers arc applied, the Japonica varieties 
. Hlnt ar, generally coincident with malarial tract.. 

Momaitoc. ami rico plant. a.. Uth sub-aquatic-one aquatic Luna and 
llio other aquatic fluru. They «.o. unde. th. ..mo condition, ol h.gh 
temperature, high humidity and heavy rainfall. While malar,a ba. be.n 
completely eradicated Irom >ucb area, in Ame.i.a and Europe, the control 
0 , mosquitoes and the euppree.ion ol malaria trem the rice-growmg areas 
ol A.ia arc yet tJ be brought about. Uerlbo.i .. a vitamin deficiency dis¬ 
ease and is prevalent where icople lake white polished rice a. a main 
Item ol diet. 
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give better results than those of Ind.ca.With the exception 
of Japan, Korea and Formosa, Ind.ca varieties are grown 

in most of the Asian countries. 

Rice may also be grouped into two general classes hill 
rice” and "swa mp rice”. ‘Hill rice’ requires much less water 
tEaiT’swamp rice’, being frequently grown without irrigation 

where rainfall is abundant. ‘Swamp rice’ requires frequent 
flooding, and must be raised on level ground suitable for 
irrigation. The yield of hill nee’ per acre « normally less 
than one-half of that of ‘swamp rice and so it « much less 

cultivated. Hill rice and swamp nee are seeded in different 

manner. Hill rice is sown broadcast, while the swamp r.ce 
needs first a seed bed from where the plants are transplanted 
to fields as soon as the seedlings acquire certain size. 

The upland or ‘hill rice‘ is raised largely fa,-the major, ty 
•of peoples of the Malaya Peninsula and near-by islands, of 
tropical America and Equatorial Africa. The great monsoon 
regions of Southern and Eastern. As.a are favourable to the 
■raising of low land or ‘swamp rice . 

RICE (PADDY): AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Country 

India 

Burma 

Bangladesh 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

Japan. 

Brazil 

U.S.A. 

Rep. of Vietnam . 
Egypt 
China 
World 


Area 

(1000 hectares) 

1980 


Production 

(1000 metric tons) 


••• 


40,000 
5,200 
11.000 
8,209 
7,300 
2,560 
5,552 
1,238 
4,430 
504 


1975 

70.500 
8,700 

18.500 
23,000 

14.500 
16,835 
7,634 
5,360 
7,400 
2,450 


37,300 118,537 
145,033 342,859 


1978 

79,190 

10,500 

19,000 

25,739 

8.000 

16,000 

7,242 

6,251 

9,880 

2,351 

131,775 

376,448 


1982 

72,000 

14,000 

21,000 

33,500 

17,000 

13,400 

9,681 

•6,930 

13.000 

2.400 

150,000 

408,749 
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Over 80 p.c. of the world’s rice is grown in Asia. In 1982 
{t produced 370 million metric tons of rice out of world’s 
total of 408 million metric tons. This concentration of rice 
production results from adequate moisture supple pr oper 
temperatures, suitable land form^ fertile soils and ji_large 
supply of cheap labour in the south-east part of Asia with 
monsoon climates. The growing season varies from three to 
five months '5ccorcIing to the distances of the areas from 
the equator. The rivers of South-East Asia have wide, 
level valleys in their lower courses, and many have 
broad delta plains to permit extensive cultivation of rice. At 
the southern limits of the South-East, two crops of rice in a 
year are possible. Rice is chictly produced in India, China, 



h ig. No. 10. Rico (Paddy): Aroa and Production 
Trends have remained same iu 1976. 


Burma. Malaysia, Bangladesh. Vietnam, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Korea, Japan and Philippines. India and China are the world's 
greatest producers oi rice. The output is generally high in 
all the Asian monsoon areas including Japan, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Korea and Bangladesh. Japan, however, leads;the 
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world in respect of rice-growing methods and application of 
fertilizers. There is also some production in Egypt, Italy, 
Spain, U.S.A. and Brazil. Brazil has about 5 million hectares 
of land under rice cultivation with an annual yield of 10 
million metric tons. The rice production in the U.S.A is 
about 7 million metric tons a year. Owing to climatic 
limitations Europe raises only about 0.5 p c. of the world 
production of rice. Warm, moist lowlands of the Medi¬ 
terranean are suitable for the cultivation of rice, and even 
there irrigation is necessary. The share of Italy in the world's 
production of rice is insignificant ; but she maintains a very 
high yield per acre Rice in Italy is grown in the valleys of 
northern provinces of Piedmont, Lombardy. Venetia, Emilia 
and Tuscany. In 1983 Italy produced about one million 
metric tons of rice. Spain, the other producer of rice in 
Europe, had 460,000 tons of rice production in the same year. 

In recent years rice has become an important crop in 
U.S.S.R. where about 330,000 hectares of land are now under 

its cultivation in Azerbaizan, North Caucasus, Kazakh and 

the Far East. The average yield of rice per hectare is about 
4000 kg. The production was a little more than 2 million 
metric tons of rice in 1983. 

The yield of rice in areas of high latitudes is higher than 
that of tropical and equatorial regions. In higher latitudes 
tice- flowers within 100 days compared to 150 days in other 

areas. , 

The average yield of rice per hectare in the world was 
25 kg. (100 kg/hectare) in 1982. The Indie* variety m all 

countries gave lesser yield than the average. 10 °' vin ® 

figures show the comparative acreage yields in 100 kg/hectare 

of Japonica and Indica varieties : 

(1982) 


Japan 
Egypt 
Korea (R) 
Sri Lanka 
U.S.A. 


Japonica 


Indica 


59 Indonesia 

60 Thailand 
60 Burma 
24 India 

52 Kampuchea 
Philippines. 


36 

18 

29 

18 

9 

23 


8 
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Trade in Rice* >s jt. 

The enormous home consumption of rice in India, China, 
Japan, Bangladesh, Indonesia and the Philippines prevents 
these countries from having an exportable surplus of rice. 
The surplus to the world market comes from the less densely- 
populated sections of Burma, Thailand and Vietnam. 

Normally, 5 to 10 p.c. of the total production of rice 
moves into international commerce. Burma, Thailand and 
Cambodia handle the major portion of the trade. In 1982, 
about 11 million tons of rice were put in the international 
market. x . . ' i 

The most striking change in recent years has been the role, 
of U.S.A. as an exporter of rice. This is because India and a 
few other countries in Asia obtain»rice from the U.S.A. 
under Public Law 480. In 1982, the U.S.A. exported 3 million 
tons of rice. The leading exporter of' rice in the world is 
Thailand which normally exports a million tons a year. Of 
late, Egypt has become an important exporter of rice. 


. [EXPORT OF RICE 
Kin 1000 metric tons) 





1972 

•1974 

1975 

1982 

U.S.A. 

... 2,036 

1,725 

2,154 

3,132 

Burma 

••• 1,517 

1,214 

1,000 

699 

Thailand 

••• 2,138 

1,123 

1,133 

3,138 

Egypt 

••• 456 

136. 

155 - 

93 

World Total 

... 6,128 

4,624 

8,853 

12,160 


The principal importers of rice are India, Japan, Malaysia, 
Sri Lanka, France, Indonesia and Cuba. China also imports 
rice.' 7 Indonesia and Bangladesh import rice despite good 
domestic crops bacause of internal distribution problems and 
increasing consumption. It is a curious situation that the 
main importers of rice are also its leading producers. To ’ a 
large extent the s:rong demand for rice from these countries 


7 Plant diieasoi, oocaiional bad weather aud frequent blundo r% of the 
aomcnunea have made the poaltion of agrloaltnro in China vary po ic. 
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has kept rice trade busy. As Japan’s position in food crops 
has improved, the decline in the import of rice is quite 
considerable. With the increase in their incomes, consumers 
have become more selective, and consumption of subsidiary 
foods has increased. In Europe, the main importers arc 
France and U.K. This market is being competed by U S. A., 
Australia, Spain, Italy and Thailand. No other food product 
is subject to so many restrictions in regard to export or 
import as rice is. There are government monopolies, govern¬ 
ment to government trade agreements, barter agreements, 
etc. The demand for rice in the importing countries does not 
ordinarily increase in the wake of reduced prices because ol 
the foreign exchange difficulties. 

IMPORTERS OE RICE 1983 


( In 100 metric tons) 


Asia 

India 

Hongkong 

Iran 

North America 
Africa 

Nigeria 
Europe 
* Italy 
U.K. 
World 


... 12,166 

200 

3,601 

4.900 

... 5,833 
... 21,332 

6000 

... 17,332 

1.900 
1,570 

... 115,000 
The Problems 


' The introduction of high yielding varieties of rice has 
brought about significant progress in some countnes^^^ sC ill 

1= J^”^uct,cm of Mi ^ 

varieties in many developing countries. ,n varieties 

have a great economic advantage over the tradition*! vane c 

in many areas, their progressive adoption in more counrnes 

■will have serious implication on countries which produce 
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rice for export. There is already a trend towards decline 
in the import markets of rice, accompanied by an expansion 
of exportable supplies. 

In fact, the trend towards self-sufficiency in rice has been 
going on in all the big Asian importing countries. Sri Lanka, 
the world’s third biggest importer of rice, is raising home pro¬ 
duction at the rate of 1 million tons a year by giving Subsidy 
to rice growers. India, Philippines and Indonesia have cut 
out marginal imports because of lack of foregin exchange. 
All these have effects on Burma and Thailand—the two 
leading Asian exporters of rice. 

There is need for a proper appraisal of supplies of and 
demand for rice in Asia to deal with the problem of distribu¬ 
tion. The International Rice Conference set up in * Asia 
consists of rice producing and consuming countries of the 
world to deal with problems concerning rice. The organisa¬ 
tion has undertaken the work of control of prices and stocks 
and the task of international distribution. 

Maize :—Maize is a native crop of South America and is 
one of the most valuable food plants of the world. It is 
largely employed in distilleries and in the manufacture of 
starch and glucose. Its peculiarly, high fattening properties, 
and its prolific yield have caused its large employment in the 
rearing and fattening of livestock. It is not normally impor¬ 
tant for human consumption, except in producing areas 
having a relatively low standard of living or in times of 
famine. Various kinds of food for human consumption— 
maizena and cornflour—are also made from maize. 

Before the discovery of the New World, maize was not 
known either in Europe or Asia. In Europe maize is known 
as Indian corn , because the term corn generally refers to all 
grains as in England or rye as in Sweden. In America, how¬ 
ever, com means maize. 

Both in area and in production, the importance of maize 
is on the increase. From 279 million tons in 1971, the 
production increased to 455 million tons in 1982. In spite of 
regional fluctuations, the world production has been, mainta¬ 
ining a steady increase. 
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MAIZE : AREA AND PRODUCTION 

Area Production 


( 1000 hectares ) (1000 metric tons) 


Country 

1978 

U.S.A. 

28.212 

Brazil 

... 11.400 

Mexico 

... 7.050 

Rumania 

... 3.300 

India 

... 6.500 

South Africa 

• ■ 6,000 

World 

- 119.670 


1981 

1975 

1983 

144.200 

147.417 

106,780 

15,338 

18.240 

18.756 

9,500 

9.300 

13.928 

9,000 

7.000 

10.500 

6.500 

6.000 

7.000 

4.300 

9.500 

7,910 

313.560 

321.022 

342.969 


Maize requires a higher temperature and much more 
summer rain than wheat. The warm and humid portions of 
the world are ideal for maize culnvanon. Its poleward limits 
are determined by temperature conditions which should be at 

least 70°F during summer months. The soil shoul 

and well drained Very little maize is grown in areas has ng 
a rainfall of less than 8 inches and most of the maize is 
grown in regions with an annual rainfall of J> inches. 

S S p„ hectare varies considerable from r.j»n o 

..ion. On the basis of 100 Wh»a*. bk »» £ 
compared to 53 ,n Canada. 72 in US.A and *« Cbdc. 

F ” 

“ “ises above 60 PJ - £ - £*££ 

^ZZ 2J2L. I" P C- - - £ - 

of the country. ‘Corn is grown m Penns,Ivama K ntu ^ 

and Connecticut. The corn belt proper, however supphe 

about halt the total corn of U.S.A. American corn , 

favoured by level lands, fertile soil, hot season, 
adequate rainfall ; s easily the 

Both in production and export, t e meatpacking 

leading country in the world. The entire meat-packing 
■ industry, of the country is concentrated in t ie ci 
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Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis and Cincinnati as the chief 1 
centres. Yields in the United States are increasing because 
of the introduction of high yielding hybrid com. Almost the 
whole of the large production of maize in the United States 
is consumed domestically and the bulk is fed^to animals. 
The remainder is used in the manufacture of various food 
and industrial products while some is retained for farm and 
household use. Brazil is the second largest producer with 
only about 18 million tons, but it does export $ and in 
Mexico, it is grown on small subsistence-type farms. Another 
producer of maize is Argentina.' The valley of the Parana .. 
river is the com belt of Argentina which is in the region of 
the Pampas. Com in Argentina is cultivated in association 
with flax. Occasional drought years and | occasional locust 
years are problems of Argentina. The crop is raised as a 
cash crop for sale and export to Europe. 60 to 70 p.c. of. 
Argentina’s production of maize is exported. 



Pig. No. 11. Both In Area and Production there hae been phonomenal 
increaso in 1982 oompared to 1973. 

In Europe, corn is a major crop in the Po river plain of • 
Italy, the Danube lowlands and the Ukraine of U.S.S.R. The 
Danube lowland is the world's third largest com raising 
region. In South Africa, the production of maize is ah 
industry of very great importance and there has been a rapid 
rise in output during the past forty years. Com in the Union 
of South Africa is known as mealies and is mostly grown in. 
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import maize. Europe « — 
leading buyer of maize. It 
takes about 50 p.c. of the 
world’s total exports of 
maize. In 1982, the volume 
o£. total exports of maize was a itt e 
metric tons, of which North Americas share 


S.AfRlC* 


fRANCt 


ARGIMTIHA 


Millet '• It is a ^to^Tfo" 

tropics where it is too dry fo , 8 

wheat. It is grown for fodder or or oo^ fainfall is 

Millet flourishes best in t os h wlthout irrigation 

scanty and unreliable- It c imp0 rtant millet- 

even in areas which are fair y • R and the 

producing countries are India, 

""" T “- - - , , TT „. ra it has baen tbe 

i *• Millet I. very nutritious. **'*^*'1 
prlnolpul food grain In i^rta o( Indin, 
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Sudan. Everywhere in China north of latitude 33°N millet 
is an important crop and occupies about 15 p.c. of the 
cultivated area. In India, millets are the chief crops in the 
Monsoon Tropical Deccan plateau. There is very little trade • 



in millet, nearly all of it being grown for local consumption. 
The world production of millets was about 38 million metric 
tons in 1982 of which India produced 12 million metric tons 
and China 13 million tons. 
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Tea :—It is the name given to the dried leaves ot an 
Asiatic shrub Though its use has been known to Asia o 
thousands of years, tea was first introduced in Europemt ^ 
middle of the seventeenth century. Tea as 
universal in use as beverage among the civilised Peoples that 
it is now looked upon more or less as a necess r 
greatest tea-drinkers are the Chinese. Srmsh, .Russian 
Dutch, Australians and South Americans^ Tea is of gr 

* "" d 

00 £,’,h.ub belongs so «h. «« pta» of .he 
tropic, and .he higher elevation of the R>iny p „ 

tehui.es a deep tail, soil which be ««*“““£ ~ 

drained, so .ha. .hero can neve, be s.agnan. «» •“ ‘ 

.. is, .herofote, gene.al.V l 

flourishes in well-drained valleys 

absolutely necessary in summer. • ls the need 

An economic factor that restricts tea-growing^ 1 *^ ^ ^ 

for a large supply of cheap labour. ^ deal oj manU al 

leaves is done by hand and it invo ves b . tropica l lands 

work. It is, therefore, grown in those sub t 

which have abundant cheap labour. India. 

The important tea-produan g ^ 

Sri Lanka, U.S.S.R.. ^‘Jj^V^nia and Nyasaland. 
Some tea is grow" «> ^ reg , on of U.S.S.R. 

Tea is produced in the »a rainy coast 

There is also a limited production of te ^ Thc 

of Iran along the southern shc 4 .es o t yca rs 

production trends continent-w.se during the last e.gh 


-. iu respeot oi comoiorce. the num- 

* Although tea renks next to Th!g |9 beC xu9e the tee 

of tee drinkers is ier ehead of t e o • lnbftbl * n ta ooninme tee. 

wing er.ee ere elao densely popoleted end 
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have shown that Africa with a production of 117,000 metric 
tons in 1970 has increased it to 196.000 metric tons in 1981 
and that in South America the production during the same 
period has gone up to 49,000 metric tons from 1,000 metric 

tons. In Africa, the principal tea producing countries are 
Kenya, Malawi. Uganda and Mauritius. In South America. 

80 pc. of the production comes from Argentina. These 
developments in Africa and South America have not altered 
the relative importance of South-East Asia as a producer 
of tea. South-East Asia produces between 80 to 90 p.c. o 
the world's tea. 



Pig. No. 13. Major tea producing conntrlcB. 


Area under tea cultivation over a period of last ten years 
has not increased appreciably in any country of Asia. 
Improvements in agricultural techniques have, however, 
helped to increase the yield 

% 

China is a large producer of tea with 378,000 metric tons 
a year, but there is hardly any exportable surplus on account 
of heavy demand in the domestic market. From the northern 
border ot the Yangtze Valley to Si-kiang. tea is extensively 
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cultivated. Occasional!, China 

is as large as 20.000 tons. JT^ supplier of 

China, and for many years China *as , 

-1- »• *■ - Sot 

The Chinese tea is green as ^ are withered, 

tea is prepared from pl« ^ ^ fcrmen ted before 

rolled and tired immediately. j g areas in China 

firing. More than 60 p.c. ot the tea growing 

is in the South Yangtze highland region. 


TEA 
Area 

(1000 hectares) 


area and production 

Production 


Country 
India 
Sri Lanlyt 
China 
Japan 
Indonesia 
Bangladesh 
U.S.S.R. 
World Total 


1980 

360 

31° 

390 

60 

102 

42 

76 

1.607 


1978 

565 

215 

356 

105 

73 

35 

110 


1982 

542 


(1000 metric tons) 

1983 
588 
179. 
430 
100 
87 
44 
132 
2,001 


1.833 


190 _ 
378 
103 
96 
35 
137 
1.856 


World Trade in Tea 


— “-TTirr tr L n t 

Kenya. Sn Lanka an ^ handling as she does about 
exporting country m production of tea 

35 per cent of the world s tea Soutilcrn , n d,a 

in India is concentrated .nthe^ ^ India now absorbs 
and the northeastern h gM ^ Qutput . ^ the average 
approximately one-third changes in the price 

level of income is still low in ’ the level of tea 

:ea or in income have a significant 
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consumption in non-coffee drinking areas. In coffe-drinking 
areas, however, tea consumption does not increase with- 
increase in income. 

The volume of tea exports from India is often disturbed 
by the floods in the north-eastern part of Asia because of the 
dislocation of railway lines. About 8 p.c. of the world's tea 
is produced in Africa but it exports about 15 p.c. of the 
world total. The principal areas are Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanzania Africa is fast becoming a competitor of India in 
European markets because of the improvements in the 
quality of her tea as well as low costs. Indonesia ranks 
third or fourth in tea production which was started by 
the Dutch. The main area is Java where it is planted in 
the western volcanic highlands. In quality, Indonesian tea 
is considered inferior to that of India and Sri Lanka. 

The principal tea-importing countries are U.K., U.S.A., 
Australia, Canada, Egypt, Iraq and U.SS.R. 


MAJOR TEA EXPORTING COUNTRIES 



Pifj. No. 13A. Major tea exporting countries. 


TRADE IN TEA 
( In 1000 metric tons ) 


Exporters 


1974 

1978 

1981 

1983 

Sri Lanka 

<••• 

166 

192 

183 

157 

India 

• • • 

206 

169 

246 

209 

Kenya 

• • • 

50 

85 

61 

100 
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World Total ••• 

519 

809 

915 

842 

Asia’s share ... 

378 

545 

486 

500 


( In 1000 metric tons ) 



' Importers 

1974 

1978 

1981 

1983 

U.K. . 

231 

170 

190 

155 

U.S.A. 

81 

69 

86 

75 

Europe’s share ... 

302 

263 

247 

300 

North America’s share 96 

91 

83 

182 

U.S.S.R. 

67 

46 

84 

65 


The prosperity of the tea indusfry depends to a very large 
extent on the demand from U.K. which is the largest 
consumer in the world and accounts for 35 p c. of the world s 
total. The preference for tea has spread from U.K. to the 
other countries of the Commonwealth which today consume 
about 60 p.c. of the world total. Of her total imports of tea. 
U.K. re-exports about 10 p.c. to the Commonwealth countries. 
The imports of tea in the U.S.A. have increased in recent 
times, but the share of Indian tea is on the decrease.! The 
greatest competitor of Indian tea in the U.S.A. is Sri an a 
whose share in the total U.S.A tea import is about two- 
fifths of India’s share, in terms ol weight. The scope for 
increasing exports of tea to the U.S.A. is considerable, par¬ 
ticularly in view of the fact that per capita annual consump¬ 
tion in that country at present amounts to 0.07 lb. only 
compared to 9.9 lbs. in U.K.. 7.7 lbs. in Netherlands and 

8.6 lbs. in Australia. „ . . 

China is a potential competitor to Ino.a m the world tea 

■ India has always faced competition from Sri Lanka and 
East Africa (Kenya). China is trying to wrest some traditional 
markets from India and other tea growing countries. It has 
already made inroads into some of the Middle Eastern 
. countries and Egypt. 

. Ohio for cntu^Tb.. beoo producing in bor email g.rdoo- . large 
supply ol te. lor home use. She wee also the world', large.t expor.er ol tea 
before the entry of India as a tea producer. » 
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Some Trends in Tet Consumption 

An organisation, called the Tea Council of U. S A., has 
been set up with members from Sri Lanka, India, Indonesia 
and the U.S. Tea Associations. The International Tea 
Committee is carrying on work in a variety of directions 
towards securing a substantial increase in tea consumptoin 
both in the U.S.A. and in Canada. Over a million dollars are 
being spent in the United States of America annually towards 
tea propaganda, which is increasing the consumption of tea 
in that country. The producing countries recognise that the 
expansion programmes and plans for increasing productivity 
would depress prices unless urgent actions are taken to 



FIG. NO. 13B. Tea Product*in. Noto the dominant position of India. Brl 

Lanka. China and Japan. 

increase demand on the basis of international co-operation. 
TEA EXPORT quotas of black tea are agreed upon by 
representatives of 15 tea-exporting countries which together 
account for 92 per cent of world exports. 

There has been .an upward trend in the internal consump" 
tion of tea in the producing countries. Changes in the demand 
for tea in any country are due to a combination of factors 
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like (a) the size of its population (h) the composition of popu¬ 
lation by age, race, town or country dwellers (c); the eve! 
and distribution of income (d) the prices of poss.ble sufu¬ 
tures. It is interesting to note that while the per capita 
consumption of tea is h.gher in high-income countries. th 
demand for tea has not increased over many *ears. Th 
poorer countries, however, have shown increase both 

demand and per capita consumption. 

U K, Australia and New Zealand are predominantly 

. . , Tic A and Western European coun¬ 
drinking countries, while U.S.A. ' 

tries prefer coffee. Both the US A. and Canada can ncreasc 

Sind ft* ... substantial!?- ,1 th. 

gandafottea iaontfucted * h< >“ “ h “ 

consumer of ... ^ pd „„ i,. however, 

“■f*” T LTlTyo^t 

on the decrease as the y° ic The vet 

Coffee has been the favourite America^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• ******* consumption o substantial improvement, not- 

doubt, but it is capa e 0 ' competitive beverages 

withstanding the existenc and not an inC onsi- 

Tea is still by far the cheapest bev : J tca . minded . 

derable number Ji and pr¬ 
iced tea appears to be mor of , ced tea and hot tea. 

ganda is conducted bo is the preference for tiny 

Another practice in U.S. A acc0U nt for 50 p.c. 

*tea bags” Today m ^S.A^teab ^ ^ ^ 

of the total tea sold in t which is> in fact, the 

practice is the use of instant 

water-soluble tea powder. . . , 

The'demand for tea ha. .«» mote » >»« 

in ^deteToped eounme. dut.ng,hepa B mn„„ 

T , r<> ftt dema nd has been so spectacular during 

The pressure . b Pakistan has increased by 

B70 and 198 0 that the ^ ^ „„ 

103 per cent, Iran P q{ teas ever , yea r while 

Pakistan imports om 60 “ ^ Jg mj , Hon kg . and 

the import by Iran and ^ 

12 million kg. respectively. 
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The total quantity of tea imported into countries like the 
U.K. and Australia has declined over the past ten years while 
it has remained stable in Canada and Ireland. 

In view of the declining trend of import by some countries 
the International Tea Promotion Association has launched a 
campaign in various countries. Market surveys on behalf of 
the association have already been completed in Egypt, Poland. 
Sudan and Japan and will be taken up shortly in Iraq, Moro¬ 
cco and Chile. 

Cocoa 

The cocoa tree is indigenous to the hot, humid forests of 
the Amazon and Orinoco basins of South America and 
lowlands of Central America and Mexico. It has been trans¬ 
planted to other parts of the wet equatorial region and has 
become a profitable plantation crop on account of its nutritive 
value. Chocolate is the product of cocoa. 

Conditions of Growth 

Cocoa trees require constantly high temperature and an 
abundance of moisture. Much moisture and deep fertile soil 
are essential to a good yield. A prolonged and excessive 
drought is very harmful and too much rain is also a disadvan¬ 
tage. The plant requires shade from sun and shelter from 
winds coming from the seas. It is customary to grow cocoa 
trees under the shelter of banana, mango or rubber trees. A 
cocoa tree can grow to about 30 feet high, but to protect it 
from the sun, the tree is often pruned. A cocoa tree attains 
its full vigour and productiveness in three to seven years 
following planting, after which production increases for ten 
to fifteen years and does not decline until after 30 to 40 years. 
Once trees are planted, the trend of productioj can be deter¬ 
mined for a considerable period of time. 
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Regions of equatorial climate are best suited to cocoa 
plantation. Ghana. Nigeria. Togo. Cameroon. Ivory Coast and 
Brazil are the chief producers. Small quantities are also grown 
in Ecuador. Spanish Guiana and Sri Lanka. Thus the distribu¬ 
tion of cocoa is limited to within 20 degrees of the equator. 

Cocoa beans are containted in a pod which looks somewhat 
like a cucumber in shape. The pods are generally six to eight 
inches long. The beans are removed from the pods and are 
then subjected to fermentation in certain vessels or buried for 
a while in the earth. The latter method is said to produce 
the best cocoa The beans are then roasted and shipped to 
different nations for manufacture into chocolate, cocoa butter 
etc. Cocoa butter is the principal byproduct of the chocolate 

industry. 

• Production of cocoa beans is subject to wide annual varia- 
tions by as much as 12 per cent either on the higher or lower 
side. The remarkable increase of production in the African 
countries is due to the fact than in 1950 many cocoa trees 
were planted which are now giving rich yields. 


Production of Cocoa Beans 
(’000 metric tons) 


Brazil 
Ghana 
Nigeria 
Cameroons 
Ivory Coast 
World Total 


1975 

1978 

288 

266 

400 

255 

230 

160 

112 

100 

230 

275 

1,373 

1.403 


1983 

318 

200 

175 

200 

230 

1.701 


Because of the absence ot the appropriate type of climate. 
Asia is .hardly interested in cocoa production. Philippines. 
Sri Lanka and Indonesia are the only countries which, 
between themselves, produce only 7000 metric tons of cocoa 
beans a yea. New Guinea. Papua and New Hebrides in 
Australia have the requ.ste climatic conditions, but the 


9 
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paucity of labour has been responsible for low production 
of 200.000 tons a year. 

Ivory Coast, Brazil and Ghana account for about 60 p c. 
of the world's total production of cocoa. In 1982 , Ivory 
Coast became the leading producer although in 1975 its place 
was fourth after Ghana, Brazil and Nigeria. 

Ghana provides about 18 per cent of the world’s supply. 
Ghana’s strength in cocoa production is due to a number of 
factors. Apart from the facts that climate and soil are 
favourable, the planters exploit the land with great skill and 
have concentrated only on the production of cocoa. Other 
factors are that Ghana lies on an old established shipping 
route, and that the development of railways and roads has 
made communication between the plantations and the ports 
very much superior to those existing in the older producing 
countries such as Ecuador. 


WORLD COCOA PRODUCT lOf 
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Normally, Brazil ranks first in the production of cocoa, and 
its cultivation dares hick to 1740 in Para Cocoa is extensi¬ 
vely grown in the cacao coast of Bahia , which produces 
90 p.c of Brazil's colToe. The soil and climatic conditions 
of Central America and Ecuador in South America are ideal 
for cocoa plantations. In fact, Ecmdor dominated the world 
trade in cocoa ti 1 1913, Thereafter, tropical diseases and 
unhealthy climate in the cocoa p! inration areas of Ecuador 
accounted for its neglect. In i v '82. Ecuador raised only 
85,000 metric tons of cocoa beans. 
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World Trade In Cocoa 

In most of the cocoa-producing countries, it is cultivated 
for foreign makcts. Exports of cocoa constitute about 90 p.c. 
of the total production in each of the following countries : 
Ghana, Brazil, Nigeria and Dominican Republic. 


WORLD TRADE I COCOA BEANS 1982 
(in 1000 metric tons) 


Exporters 


I mporters 


Ghana 

181 

U.S.A. 

... 248 

Ivory Coast 

389 

Germany (W) 

... 172 

Nigeria 

90 

Netherlands 

••• 170 

Brazil 

125 

Total Europe 

... 752 

Total Africa 

769 

World 

- 1,327 

Total World 

1,224 




At present the U.S.A leads the world's consumers of 
cocoa. Forty per cent of the world’s annual crop goes to 
the U.S.A., followed by W. Germany (8 p.c.) and Nether¬ 
lands (6 p.c ) and others. Spain is the only European country 
where cocoa is regarded as a necessity. Switzerland and 
Netherlands import large quantities for making chocolate. 10 

One uncertain factor about world trade in cocoa is its 
violent fluctuation in prices. Often, a portion of stock is 
held back in most exporting countries to stabilize prices, 
and to put the same in the market next year. The immediate 
problem is to maintain a price which may be acceptable as 
remunerative to producers and reasonable to importers. In 
view of the prevalence of speculative transactions in cocoa 
markets, the price fluctuations have little relation to actual 
crop expectations. 


io rho Soviet Uni™ may chn* «• the pattern of world Irado In cocoa u« 
It has started showing inte re. fin buying c from mo»t of flu-producing 
countries. With its huge popnUH n and * Miitnblo climate for the c usomp- 
tion of cocoa and ohoeolato. So/.et Union is likely t> become an important 
potential consumor of cocoa. 
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Although the trend of consumption is upward, the recent 
planting rates arc sure to disturb the balance between pro¬ 
duction and consumption in a few years time, bringing 
repercussions in prices. There is, therefore, urgent need for the 
expansion of consumption in Eastern Europe and Asia as 
well as in developed countries. The members of the Cocoa 
Producers Alliance (Brazil, Cameroons, Ghana, Ivory Coast, 
Nigeria and Togo) which account for 80 p.c. of the world 
production have initiated an arrangement to regulate the 
markets. 


COCOA EXPORTERS IN 1981 


Cocoa Value in exports 

(Percentage of 

(Percentage of 

Exporters 

in million 

share in world 

share in country 

U.S.S. 

cocoa exports) 

exports) 

Brazil 

369.4 

13.6 

3.2 

Costa Rica 

15.5 

0.6 

1.9 

Dominican 

Republic 

74.4 

2.7 

102 

Ecuador 

47.2 

1.7 

3.6 

Mexico 

14 3 

0.5 

0.3 

Venezuela 

25.5 

0.9 

0.3 

Cameroon 

148.3 

•5.5 

214 

Eq. Guinea 

12.0 

0.4 

42.7 

Ghana 

6488 

23.9 

63 2 

Ivory Coast 

474.8 

17.5 

22.5 

Nigeria 

507.7 

18.7 

4.6 

Sierra Leone 

16.2 

0.6 

12.2 

Togo 

31.4 

1.2 

19.5 

Zaire 

13.0 

0.5 

1.3 

Malavnsia 

44.0 

1.6 

0.6 

Papua N-G 

71.3 

2.6 

10.8 


Coffee 


It is grown in many countries and has become a regular 
commodity of consumption in several parts of the 
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-world. 11 Coffee is an important primary commodity entering 
international trade, after petroleum 

Conditions of Growth 

Coffee is grown at altitudes up to 6,000 feet, but most of 
it is grown from sea level to 1.500 feet Coffee plant requires 
a rich drained soil, a warm climate and a moderate supply of 
moisture , so plantations are generally limited to the trop e. 
Although a tropica, plant, it does not requite a high 
temperature. Above 85'F the yield suffers, while .t cannot 
stand for long a temperature below it. T ^ P lan '- wh 

young, must be sheltered from strong sunshine and w h 

- - * ;r 

- Sills - 

• • J H n- t0 rtivc the necessary drainage, 

streams have rapid tails to g . t \ n 

Rainfall is of fundamental impo™«“ t ° hroughouC the year 

the Equatorial Regmns .t usu ^ fenced whose 

■ but towards the Tropics , Thc m i n imum 

duration varies according to germination 0 f the 

rainfall required by th: coff P (rom 50 t0 60 

- 'I i this minimum, it can be 
inches. When it docs ^ t0Q muc |, ram, 

supplemented by fivc years nre paired for 

drainage is necessary T it biars fruit for some 

the plant to mature af , f removed t0 obtain 

thirty years. The pulp thcse cherry-stones 

cherry-stones inside. ne 

yield coffee. 

-.7 where. CWU '" ,,0J “ K °* 1 ‘ usoJa ! 

11 Cofloo i* native t A . ^ pro uuce a beverage. It is said 

medicine, thou as lood and q{ cofleo confincd t0 their country, 

that in order to keep the co 0JtporliDg thorn outelde and killed the 

th. Arab, roasted b “*° „ CItDloen th century. cofleo bad already 

power ol germination. Howew . 7 CjBe0 r „ pUc0 tea in 

beoome a pepul.r bovorage o ■ ^ ^ MiiU Latitudes. 

America allot 1773. Today, tho worm s 

with the U.S.A. and Western Earopo domln.ttng worid trade. 
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One economic factor on which large output depends in 
most lands is the supply of abundant cheap labour, because 
a large amount of hand-work has to be performed in prepar¬ 
ing the product for the market. 

fror many reasons coffee yields vary from country to 
country. The chief factors are (a) quality of the soil. ( d) 
climatic conditions, (c) species, varieties and age of the 
coffee plant, (</) cultivation methods, from selection of 
seed to pruning and harvesting and (e) method of commercial 
preparation. Coffee is very often subject to several trouble¬ 
some diseases. The plantation in Sao Paulo region of Brazil 
loses often 30 p.c. of its coffee crop because of disease. 
Indonesia lost her leadership in the export of coffee because 
o! the ravages of disease. The yield per hectare is also a 
matter of the methods that are used in the commercial prepa¬ 
ration of the product. The yield per hectare is fairly high 
in Colombia, Venezuela, Salvador, Guatemala. Cuba and 
Kenya. The yield corresponds to world average in Brazil, 
Mexica. Angola and Dominican Republic. The examples of 
poor yield are in India, Puerto Rico, Congo and Madagascar. 

Geographical Distribution 

Coffee is grown in some thirty different countries. The 
important coffee-producing countries are Brazil, Central 
America. Venezuela, Colombia. Andean Highlands. India 
i South), Sri Lanka, Indonesia and Saudi Arabia. There are 
three main varieties of coffee—milds. Brazils and robustas. 
Latin America. East Africa and India grow mild coffee which 
is known for its mild llavojr. Robusta coffee comes from 
Africa and Indonesia. 

Recently, Africa has emerged as an important supplier to 
most European markets, and. to some extent, also to the 
United States. Angola. Ivory Coast and Uginda are the 
main producers of coffee in Africa. Production in moderate 
quantities is also found in Cameroon. Congo. Ethiopia. Mada¬ 
gascar. Kenya and Tanzania. African output increased in- 
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the past seven years by more than 70 p.c., and its share in 
the world production now amounts to about 13 p c. Nearly 
80 p.c of African coffee is of the Robusta variety. With a 
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Fig. No. 14 A. Codes Production 

negligible domestic consumption, practically all coffee 
produced is channelled into export trade, and now accounts 
for more than 20 p.c. of world export. 

Coffee Production 
( In 1000 metric tons ) 


Country 
Ivory Coast 
Brazil 

Colombia 

Kenya 

Uganda 

India 

World Total 


1972 

1975 

1978 

270 

258 

198 

1.500 

1.280 

1.200 

680 

540 

669 

80 

97 

80 

200 

210 

156 

68 

90 

119 

4.908 

4.574 

4,583 


1982 

226 

1,003 

840 

95 

125 

160 

5,012 


Regional 
South America 
Africa 
Asia 


2.386 

1,344 

352 


2,050 

1.282 

348 


2,128 

1.091 

434 


2.120 

1.166 

759 


It will be noticed that during the last decade, the produc¬ 
tion has remained almost constant. Braz.l now ra.ses about 
30 p.c. of the world’s production, although two decades ago. 
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more than 50 p.c. of the world’s coffee came from Brazil 

annually. _ . 

Yemen Arab Republic is the home of Moka coffee, cele¬ 
brated throughout the world ter its excellent aroma and 
taste. Coffee was first introduced in Arabia towards the 
end of the seventeenth century from Ethiopia. As the 
climate of Arabia is extremely hot and dry, the coffee crops 
are localised in Yemen. Yemen is. on the whole, mountainous, 
and the climate is temperate in the interior. Coffee is culti¬ 
vated in the mountainous zones of Yemen at heights between 
2.000 and 6,500 feet. The only species cultivated is coffee 
arabica which is called Moka. Though the soil and climate 
conditions are excellent there, inadequate irrigation, poor 
roads, high taxes and bad government have kept the yield 
per acre low. The annual production has remained at about 
5.000 metric tons a year since 1975. Consequently the export 
is also small 

The prosperity of Frazil depends on the coffee trade. The 
coffee fazendas are the large plantations of Brazil located on 
the tropical upland of the southern portion of the country. 
The state of Sto Paulo, with its rich volcanic soils, is parti¬ 
cularly suited to coffee-growing. The other areas are Rio de 
Jeneiro. Espirito. and Minas Geraes. Sao Paulo is the main 
coffee-producing centre not only in Brazil but also in the 
whole world The crop was first intioduccd in 1800, though 
the real progress started from the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The great interior plateau of the Sao 
Paulo state is the most extensive and best adapted to the 
cultivation of coffee. The soils of south-eastern Brazil are 
the red earths and help the growth of fine flavoured coffee. 
On many large plantations (Fazendas) the labour force con¬ 
sists ot Italian immigrants, Polish and Japanese workers. 
The danger of depending on one crop for the economic wel¬ 
fare of the people of a country is best seen from the Brazilian 
coffee industry. In 1897 there was a great over-production 
of coffee in Brazil and in consequence the prices fell heavily, 
bringing miseries in its wake to innumerable Brazilian coffee- 
growers. In its effort to restore prices the Brazilian Govern- 
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ment resorted to valorisation, wh.ch consisted in buying up 
s ocks of coffee, hold.ng them until the pnces .mproved 

ZTZ ^ releasing them gradual.. Since then vdor = 

measures have become a regular part of the Brae,ban coffee 
marketing programme. v. naraka Tamil 

and Cardamon Hills «*,*« con*i.u,« ' he 
cof,M-pnnducing regions 

“ India wasTbout 160.000 .on., Indian nodaa .. 
exported to the Umted Kingdom and France. 

Wurld Trade in Cotfee 

Although coffee is not a major W ' 

J2TSTS1.Exports of coffee 
make a Substantial contribution to the export oammgs of 
many developing countries. 

World Trade in Coffee : 1982 
(In thousand metric tons ) 


Exporters 

Brazil 

Columbia 

Ivory Coast 

Uganda 

Indonesia 

Total South America 
Total World 


Importers 

825 U.S.A. 

543 Canada 
215 Italy 

71 Netherlands 
210 Japan 

1.472 Total North America 
3.862 Total Europe 
Total world 


1.005 

98 

226 

157 

175 

1,120 

2.148 

3,907 


for the,r prosper,t, I ^ ^ amounted to about 

f ^mlTetncTons, of which Brazil's share was about one 
million tons. 
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The principal coffee-importing countries are the U.S.A.,. 
France, Belgium, Italy, Canada and Sweden. The U.S.A. 
imports about 40 per cent of the world’s coffee, followed by 
West Germany (10 per cent) and France (8 per cent). 18 
Europe consumes more than 50 p.c. of the world trade in 
coffee. The highest per capita consumption of coffee is in 
Sweden with 24 lbs. followed by Denmark and U.S.A. with 
21 and 17 lbs. respectively. 

The International Coffee Agreement aims at stabilizing 
prices through export quotas and taking measures to increase 
consumption and control production. Considering the large 
increase in production, the operation of the Agreement is 
found to be satisfactory inasmuch as the prices of coffee are 
kept under control. The main cause for concern is the long¬ 
term outlook of coffee The consumption must increase and 
the consuming countries should remove import tariffs on 
coffee if the chronic imbalance between production and 
consumption is to be redressed. 

Problems in Coffee Trade 

The expansion'of coffee consumption is being hindered by 
two main factors : 

(a) Lower standard of living and less purchasing 
power among millions of consumers in developing 
countries i 

[U) the restrictive policy of import quotas, customs and 

domestic taxes in advanced countries which hit seve¬ 
rely the importation, distribution and consumption of 
coffee. 

In order to reconcile the interests of consumers and pro¬ 
ducers oi coffee, International Coffee Council meets frequ¬ 
ently to lix prices and cxpoit quotas. For many years, 

l, Thd historical r«*t«on (or tbc i opularUy of cofle- in tbo U.8. A. was 
tlio *a;t that exee*>ivo taxation **n tea imposed by tbo i>riti6h oti her North 
American possessions led to U.S.A.'s Declaration of Independence, and 
the now Republic imuiodiat»)v tnrncd to cuPco. 
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fluctuations in prices of coffee have dom.nated the*or d 
trade in coffee. Whenever prices haver,sen more nee 
been planted and although there has been a connnu. 



FIG. 15. Kxporl-Coffee 


which 0 ar^ mostly under-deve.oped countries can keep the.r 

eC ° n ZL"'is the basis of 

control of the producers in the Internat.onal'Coffee Coun 



N. AMERICA 


COFFEE IMPORTS 

H75 ON THOUSAND TONS) 


S.AMERICA 


1062 


ARRICA 


EUROPE 


FIG. Bo. 1*L Import-Collet 

is not always without strong feelings by some in respect of 
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the allotment of export quotas. Brazil has roughly a third 
of the total world quota, and some producers want that 
Brazil should relinquish a part of it in favour of African 
producers. The serious drawback of the quota adjustments 
is the total absence of emphasis on the types of coffee grown. 
Many producers are now building the Agreement on the basis 
of types of coffee grown. 


Tobacco 

Tobacco originated in America, but its use has now 
extended to all parts of the world. Its contents of nicotine 
and related alkaloids have narcotic effect to form habits in 
use. There are more than 50 varieties of tobacco plants, but 
of these Tabacum and N. Rustica are of economic importance 
from whose dried leaves tobacco is prepared. Tobacco plant 
can be grown under a wide range of soil and climatic 
conditions. It is raised in the equatorial region and also as 
far as Canada, Scotland and Northern Poland. In general, 
tobacco prefers a warm and fairly humid climate though it 
can be grown in regions of cool summer, and when irrigated, 
in areas of warm desert climate. 

Condition* of Growth 


Tobacco plant thrives in light soil that is rich in lime, 
humus and potash. Soil should have good physical structure 
and should be deep and well-drained, as the plant has a large 
root system. As regards econraic factors, a considerable 
amount of cheap labour is necessary for the cultivation and 
preparation of tobacco 

Geographical DUlrilmtion 

The continent-wise production of tobacco leaves in 1982 
was as follows : 
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Africa 

North America 
South America 
Asia 


(In 1000 metric tons) 
256 Europe 
1,220 US.S.R 
506 World 
2,324 


711 

300 

5,354 


Although tobacco is grown in many countr.es of the 
world, about 50 per cent of the total product.on is contri¬ 
buted by Asia. North America stands next to Asia with 
about 19 per cent. Europe has about half the production 
of North America. Latin America is very close to Europe 
in the production of tobacco. The leading producers of 
tobacco are the U.S.A., India, China. Russia and Japan. 
Philippines. Indonesia. Brazil. Pakistan and most of the 
countries of Central and Western Europe also account for 
large quantities. Between 1970 and 1980 the production of 
tobacco has increased by about 25 p.c. on acounr of increasing 
demand for cigarettes. 


Tobacco : Area and Production 


Area 

(’000 hectares) 
1980 


Production 
(’000 metric tons) 


118 

85 

47 

190 

358 

261 

398 

4,518 


1974 

140 

70 

960 

308 

888 

220 

441 

5,222 


1978 


113 

998 

330 

914 

409 

445 

5,710 


1982 

133 

122 

872 

300 

929 

362 

456 

4190 


Bulgaria 
Greece 
China 
U.S S.R- 
U.S.A. 

Brazil 
India 

World Total 

USA and China are the leading producers and they 
' f or 30 p c of the world’s total. In 1982, the U.S.A. 

3 ■£££ A - - *■ 7" 7 “f 

t States are North Carolina, Kentucky, 

Virginia, Tennessee, South Carolina and Georgia which supply 
about 90 per cent of the output. The principal tobacco belt 


- 
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extends from Southern Maryland into South Carolina and 
includes the middle part of Virginia and North Carolina. 
The other States are Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Ohio. 
North Carolina produces more than 40 p.c. of the country s 
crop, and Kentucky about 90 p.c. Virginia, Tennessee and 
South Carolina together supply about 20 p. c. The important 
tobacco centres are Louisville, Richmond, Petersberg and 
Winston Salem. The U.S.A. imports oriental tobacco and 
cigar leaf. The consumption of unmanufactured tobacco in 
the U.S.A. owing to raw material saving innovations in 
manufacturing techniques and changes in taste in favour ot 
products which require less tobacco per unit (tilter tip cigar¬ 
ettes) is on the increase. 

Europe is a large producer of tobacco and equals Latin 
America in production. The leading countries are Bulgaria. 
Greece and Yugoslavia. 

China is the leading tobacco-producing country in the 
world. It his been raising about 25 p.c. ot the world’s total 
production of tobacco. It is extensively cultivated in the 
central and north-eastern regions of China. Very little 
quantity ot Chinese tobacco is exported outside as the home 
consumption is enormous. The other three important prod¬ 
ucers are India, Brazil and U.S.S R. Their total annual 
production is a little more than that of China. Despite 
annual production of only about 50.000 metric tons, Cuban 
robacco is famous throughout the world for its line flavour 
md is in great demand tor cigars. Havana is the great cigar 
manufacturing centre of the island. The sandy plains west 
ot Havana with rains in cool winter grow tobacco whose 
quality is known throughout. Tobacco plantaion plays an 
important role in the economy of Cuba. 

A considerable quintity of tobacco is grown in Java. 
Sumatra and rhe other Linds «»f Indonesia. In 1982, the total 
production ui tobacco in Indonesia was 90,000 metric tons. In 
recent years substantial progress has been made in Turkey 
which produced 20.000 tons in 1932. 

Tobacco is one of the most valuable crops grown in India, 
which produces about 8 per cert oi th? world's total and 
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Tanks second after the U.S.A. among the producers^ Only 
about 5 per cent of Indian tobacco compares favourably with 
good quality flue-curved Virginia. South Indian tobacco .s 
used for cigarettes, cigares and cheroots, while that of Nott 
India for chewing and snutT.l 

Trade in Tobacco 

' The leading exporters of unmanufactured tobacco are 

* 11 A kv Turkey with a little more than 10 p c. Bra-i 
followed by l urKey U the 

.tobacco. 


TOBACCO: 

World trade (Unmanufactured). 
('000 metric tons) 

1982 

Exporters 

Importers 

_ iwi\ •« 

• 156 

U.S.A. 

268 Germany (w; 

131 

Brazil 

144 u.k. ;; 

64 

India 

105 France 

173 

Turkey 

131 U.S.A 

80 

Greece 

67 Netherlands 

1361 

WORLD TOTAL 1429 WORLD TOTAL 


Exporters 

Importers 


Regional Totals 

Regional Totals 

764 

Europe 288 

Europe 

173 

North America 363 

North America 

• » • 1 ' ^ 

••• 237 

South America 185 

Asia 



Asia 


406 


In 1982, U.S.A was the biggest tobacco-importing country 
in the world with 18 per cent of the world s total.^ A. 
is both an exporter and importer o to • . $ third 

occupied the posuion a^ ^ consumpcioll . 
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decline in many countries on account of vigorous propaganda 
against tobacco habits. 

Sugar, Fruits and Spices 

Sugar' J :—It is probably tbe most widely used of all food 
products. Nearly all sugar is obtained from the juice of two 
plants—the sugar-cane and the sugar-beet. Small quantities 
are also obtained from the sap of the maple tree, from 
sorghum, and from certain date and palm trees. 

Sugar-cane is a perennial grass that grows from 8 to 14 
feet in height and belongs to the tropical and sub-tropical 
regions. Cane plant requires a high temperature and ample 
rainfall and frost-free climates. Certain short maturing 
varieties can be grown in the sub-tropics as well, but the 
yields are generally low. An annual rainfall of at least 45 
inches is necessary, but before harvest a dry weather helps to 
store up sucrose in the stalk. Tropical Savanna, with a long 
wet season and a short dry period, offers ideal climatic condi¬ 
tions for sugar-cane. The soil must be well drained and 
should have salt and lime in it ; so it grows best along the 
sea-coast. Sugar-cane depletes soil very quickly. Fertilization 
is therefore practised in sugar-cane fields. The plant requires 
little attention during its growth but an abundance of cheap 
labour is necessary in harvesting the crop and preparing the 
material for export. The cane plant is subject to many 
diseases and attacks by insects throughout its growing life, 
and therefore needs careful attention to prevent deterioration 
in quality. 

The world production of sugar-cane is between 650 and 
760 million tons, distributed unevenly over the different 
continents. In 1981, the sugar cane production in different 
continents was as follows in terms of million tons: Asia 290, 
South America 219, Central America 169, Africa 64 and 
Australia 29. Except for a small quantity of 400,000 tons in 
Spain, there is no sugir-canc cultivation in Europe. All other 

'■ India la supposed to be tbc orlgiu.il home of sugar-.aue from where 
it wag taken to cast and west. 
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continents produce sugar-cane. The important sugar-cane- 
producing countries are India, Cuba, Brazil. Hawaii. Mauri¬ 
tius, the Philippine Islands. Dominican Republic, British 
Guiana. Puerto Rico and Australia. 

Sugar-cane Production 


South Africa 
Cuba 
Mexico 
U.S A. 

Argentina 

Brazil 
Columbia 
India 
China 
Pakistan 
Australia 


• • • 


1975 

18.500 

53.500 
37,275 
26,493 
13,800 
90,COO 
19,411 

140,196 

43,000 

21,000 

20,420 


metric tons) 


1978 

1932 

19,500 

16.720 

66.400 

68.000 

34.500 

35,461 

25,514 

27.075 

14,600 

15,260 

129.223 

168.858 

23.100 

25,900 

181.268 

180,522 

47.137 

33.000 

30.000 

32,359 

21.500 

28,983 

781,289 

855.500 

ic tons in 1975. the production has 


World Total 654,967 


gone up to 975 million tons in 1*00. inoia is now ^ —- 
producer closely followed by Brazil which together account 
for about 40 p.c. of the world's total. 

The cane-sugar constitutes the chief source of wealth ot 
Cuba. Cuba supplies one-fifth of the world's sugar, both cane 
and beet. This means the development of enormous planta¬ 
tions and an immense investment of capital binding up t e 
prosperity and well-being of the people with the fate of a 
single crop. Improvements in organisation and farming 
methods and progress in the use of fertilisers offset t .e 
damage that is often caused by drought. 

India ranks first in sugar-cane production, but in actual 
production of raw sugar, the country is very much behind 
Brazil. Although the crop is grown throughout Northern 
India, the chief area of production embraces the middle nd 
the upper regions of the Gangetic plain. Brazil is the largest 

10 
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producer of sugar-cane where its government has always 
taken keen interest in this industry to encourage the produc¬ 
tion. # * 

The cane-sugar industry has an important place in the 

national economy of Java. High profits arising out of the 
industry have induced the growers to cultivate sugar exten¬ 
sively. Its cultivation largely replaced rice. 

Because of climatic and economic factors, the yield of 
sugar-cane per hectare differs from country to country. 


Yield of Cane-Sugar Per 100 k.g./hectare 1982 


Hawaii 

Java 

Peru 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 


2,299 Fiji .. 446 

833 Philippines ••• 414 

1,555 Cuba ... 532 

782 India V 568 

1,500 World Average-- 561 


The differences in the yiild per hectare also hold out 
promise of further improvement in countries where the yield 
is low. New varieties of cane and better irrigation methods 
are being introduced in most countries. 

The world production of raw sugar from sugar-cane is 
about 90 million tons. Brazil produces 10 million metric 
tons, India 9 million metric tons, South Africa 1.8 million 
metric tons and Australia 3 million metric tons. The prin¬ 
cipal exporters are Cuba (4.4 million metric tons), Brazil 
(1.8 million metric tons), Philippines (1 million metric tons) 
and Australia (1.4 million metric tons). 

Mauritius exports a little less than a million tons of raw 
sugar from cane. 14 The people of the island virtually depend 
on the export of sugar. The efficiency and quantity of sugar¬ 
cane have been increased because of irrigation. 


14 The overwh.luilng d««pcndenco on EUfcnr-cano led to sharp llucton- 
tiona in price iu tbo economy ol Mauritius. Altfccu b b sngar has proven 
ltaoll over the years as tbo crop beet suited to tfco local climato BDd soil, 
tbo country is developing other Industries to give a sunr U»o to its 
Q'.ouomy. 
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Production of Sugar From Cane 
'(1000 metric tons) 


Brazil 

1970 

5.447 

Cuba 

7.559 

Fiji 

361 

India 

4.663 

Indonesia 

713 

Mexico 

2.355 

Philippines ... 

1.926 

World Total 

26.702 


1974 

1978 

1982 

7.950 

77.80 

10.000 

5.935 

7.457 

8.207 

280 

316 

500 

4,336 

9,030 

9.100 

1.000 

1.350 

1.400 

2.837 

3.048 

2.823 

2.450 

2.400 

2.800 

30.563 

30,563 

100.494 


Sugarbeet is a native of the temperate rones, but can be 
grown in both marine and continental climates .n middle 
latitudes and in subtropical areas. Sugar-beet accounts for 
about one-thi^d of the total sugar produced in the world. 
Sugar-beet requires well-drained fertile loamy soil and is such 
an exhausting crop that heavy manuring is constantly nece¬ 
ssary. Sugar-beet requires a growing period of 160 to 170 
days. The number of sunny days has an important effect 
on the sugar contents of the beet. Suger-beet seems to thrive 
best in a region with a continental type of climate, provided 
the rainfall is not too small. 

In the face of cheap cane sugar, the cultivation of sugar- 
beet has been influenced by a number of factors. Apart from 
the question of self-sufficiency, the beet-growing countries 
are technically highly advanced and their people have disco¬ 
vered effective processes for reclaiming sugar from molasses. 
The fear once entertained, that cane sug ,r would never allow 
the revival of beet sugar, is dispelled, and. European countries 
arc raising more sugar-beets every year. 


i 


Production of Sugar Beet 
(1000 metric tons) : 1982 


Europe 

France 

West Germany 
Poland 


158,310 North America 
28.488 U.S.A. 
21,110 U.S S.R. 

13,706 World Total 


20.847 

19,697 

79,000 

283,304 
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Asia ... 25,999 

Iran ... 2,400 

Japan ••• 3,400 

The chief producers are U.S.S.R., West Germany, France. 
U.S.A. and Poland. The important exporters are West 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poland. The United States is 
the only country where sugar-cane and sugar-beet are both 
produced. Also, the two regions of production in the United 
States are small and remote from each other. The chief 
regions for beet production are the irrigated valleys of the 
Great Plains from Montana to South Colorado, Idaho, Utah 
and the coastal plain of California. California is the main 

grower of sugar-beet in U.S.A. 

Soviet Union is the leading sugar-beet-producing country 
in the world. It has about 3.7 million hectares under the 
sugar-beet cultivation which corresponds to 48 per cent of 
the world’s sown area of sugar-beet. It raises about 80 million 
tons which is one-third of the world’s total. 1 rans-Caucasia, 
West Siberia and south and central European Russia are the 
cultivated areas. Recently its cultivation has extended to 
Kazakh, Khirgizia and the Far East. The average yield of 
sugar-beet in U.S.S.R. is about 229 per 100 kg/hectare and it 
is lower than the world average yield of 295. Poland has 
increased her production in recent years. From 5 million tons 
in 1952, the production was about 17 million tons m 1903, 
making’the country the fourth largest producer in Europe, 
next to West Germany and France. The production in 
West Germany has doubled during the same period. France 
is the leading producer of Europe after U.S.S.R. with 28 
million tons of sugar-beet. In Italy, 80 p.c. of sugarbeets are 
grown in the Po-basin, and its yield per hectare is 391 per 
100 kgfhectare. 

The exporters of raw sugar from beets are France, Poland, 

U K , Czechoslovakia and Belgium. 

The sources of raw sugar are beet and sugar cane. The 
world trade in raw sugar in 1982 was as follows in terms of 
thousand metric tons t 
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7071 

U.S.S.R. 

2784 

US. A 

1277 

Japan 

733 

Europe 

458 

Asia 

28247 

World 
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... 5207 
4583 
... 15S3 

• • 4264 

... 8C93 
... £'.010 


Exporters 

Cuba 
France 
Philippines 
South Africa 
Mauritius 
World 

Fruits :—Fruits arc grown all over the world. Formerly 

the demand for fruits was con.ined to the outlying areas a . 

could not be preserved on account of t.me taken m covenng 
the distance from the growing areas to market, an . h^ 
it was not an important .tern of tore.gn trad* The 

irSrX::. g - 

tew tropical and tem^rate rcg.om pl „eapplc 
Tropical fruits Banana. mango, • i 
and melon are some of the chief fruits of the trop cs^ ^ 
Of all tropical fruits banana .s the most import. • 1 

not only one of the staple articles of 

Str^ions also'The blnapUnt resumes warm di-ue 

,„ e . prod.™ of r.hi.r» Jf. y .of 

also high, there ,s practically no expo ^ ^ produc . 

late, however, efforts arc be 1 g $$R an d other East 

•» so u to '>PO>“ production of 

European countries. T e ^ which Rn1 -,| alone c n- 
banan. is about 40 null.” h A „„io raises about 

£^w=H~”Tbe SO aS.,,.,e>a, 8 estsi„ e ,e 

- 

citrus /ruif« —orangoa and lomo . J 
peaches, grapes, oto.; and Bananas. 
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importer of banana and takes about 40 per cent of the worlds 
total export. The Western Hemisphere supplies about 85* 
p.c. of the bananas entering international trade and the rest 
comes from Africa. Four countries—Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Ecuador and Colombia—account for 60 per cent of the 
world’s total export. Ordinarily, North America takes 48 
per cent, Europe 42 per cent and South America 8 per cent 
of the total banana exports of the world. The production 
of banana is on the increase in most producing countries. This 
is because its plantation has been found to be very profitable. 

The pine-apple is cultivated in Hawaii, Cuba, Mexico, 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Malaysia, Taiwan and Australia. 
As a plant it requires high, summer temperature with no 
frost. The rich exporting countries are Hawaii, Mexico and 
Cuba. Of the total world production of pine-apples, 60 per 
cent are for export. The production of pine-apples has 
increased from / million tons in 1978 to 10 million tons in 
1982. The contribution of Far East is one-third of the 
world total. 

Mango is a very delicious fruit of India and Bangladesh, 
but up till now its export is small. The main problem is 
that of preservation. Mango in its ripening stage cannot 
retain freshness for long and consequently needs immediate 
market. Secondly, even in the case of varieties which can 
retain their freshness, all mangoes are not disease-free. 16 
Britain, France. Czechoslovakia and West Germany impose 
no restriction on the import of Indian mangoes provided the 
mangoes are certified as disease-free The import of man¬ 
goes is not allowed today in Australia, the U.S.A., Italy and 
Japan. Date is essentially a product of the desert ; it grows 
extensively in Iraq. Algeria, Iran, and North-West Pakistan. 
It is an important article of commerce, and is in great dem¬ 
and in Europe and the U.S.A. The estimated world produc¬ 
tion is 2 million tons of which 24 per cent is put in the 
international markets. Another widely used tropical fruit 

10 Tho production of m.»:-Foes iii 1982 was about 1'2 million tone of 
which TndU ralsod S.5 million tons. The other producers aro Brazil, 
Israol, Pakistan and Pb'lippnea. 
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is cocoanut. but the general demand is more for copra than 

fOT Template fruits —Temperate fruits may be divided into 
two groups : (1) warm temperate fruits, (2) cool temperat 

frU The coast-lands of the Mediterranean fall within the 
warm temperate zone The climate is distngu.shcdI by «« 
summer, mild winter and winter ram In these areas 
fruits like oranges and lemons grow abundantly. 

Olive is important as a fru.t and also for its oil. It 

natlve of Asia Mmor and . stnctl, 

v C.rf>s>cc Portugal and Tunisia, wuve 

oifrused for*the manufacture of *>aps^Jtis 

for worTd’s r to P tal olive oil production 

Sto’SjXr.S!. 30 per cent and Greece with about 
8 per cent. The olive-exporting countr.es are Italy, Greece, 

TU For success g fuT cultivation, grapes require well-drained 

land with a sunny warm season and, therefore, the Med, 
terranean regions are the best. The chief ^ape-prousn* 
countr.es are France. Italy. Spain, Southern Rus a. Al* . 
Greece Western Asia, California, parts of Argentina. Cape 
Good Hope, Chile and South Australia. Abu^ ^ 
of the world are raised by Italy and 
are marketed in three forms, e.g.. fresh for table 

dried as production being more than 52 

fame, raising about two-thuds of the world fatal, and the 
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latter about one-fourth. The apple is extensively raised in 
the U.S.A., France, Italy, Germany and England. The world 
production of apples is around 20 million tons. 11 France is 
the leading country in production and supplies about 12 per 
cent of the world’s total. Apples are also grown best in 
Canada, Tasmania, New Zealand, Australia and Nova Scotia. 
Great Britain also grows apples of high quality, but the 
quantity is too small for foreign trade. 

About two-thirds of the world’s apples are used for 
dessert. The world trade in apples is of the volume of 1.5 
miilion tons, and the leading exporters are Italy, Hungary 
and Argentina. West Germany imports about 25 p.c. of 
the total. 

Spices :—From very early times there has been trading 
in spices, which arc important not only for improving the 
palatability of food, but also for the preparation of flavouring 
oils. Spices are mostly the products of the tropics. Generally 
high temperature and heavy rainfall are required for the 
cultivation of most of the varieties. 

Of innumerable spices of the tropics, pepper, ginger, 
cloves and cinnamon are important for foreign trade. 

Pepper is the berry of a vine-like climbing plant which is 
grown extensively in Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, and the 
Malabar Coast of India. Taking the world as a whole, India 
is now the world’s largest pepper producer with a yearly 
output of around £ million cwt. Next in terms of output is 
Indonesia—420,000 cwt, followed by Sarawak and Sri Lanka. 
It is put in the market in two varieties—black pepper and 
white pepper. It is called black pepper when the whole 
berry is ground, and white pepper when it is powdered after 
removal of the outer skin. Malaysia is the leading pepper- 
importing country in the world from where it is re-exported 
to other countries. 

The principal exporters are India, Indonesia, Spain and 
West Indies. India exports about 30 p.c. of the world’s total : 
Indonesia (42%), Sarawak (21% and Vietname and Malaysia 

* ’In J982 tho production was 23 milliou tons of which Eoropo 
■contributed 13 million tons. 
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(3%). U.S A. is by far the largest market for pepper, taking 

over three times the amount imported by Soviet Union, t e 

““S'is rtsd-c, of on an,* h 

o,Jnl in lei America „ i, a „.» P^oh « 
dried in the sun before being put m U>.•»*£ 
extensively grown in the tropics of Attica and America. 

“age fs the underground »em of a plan, indigenous 

sourb Li. and is - 

lldtslrb "was, Africa. Cb.„a, ind.a.nd 

W ““I dried, unopened dower buds of '•.ugenia cm,- 
nhvllata” and are used not only in cooking, confectionery d 

liqu ° rs bu.the world’s 

fUtn ply y of cloves' The other countries producing cloves arc 
p UPP \ and India In India it is cultivated in Tamil Nadu. 
PC X a ll .s the dried bark o, a small evergreen t ; ee. 
native of Sri Lanka. The cultivation has spread to BrazU 

West Indies. Indonesia and China. Apart from its use a 

it is also important for its oil which has medicinal 
properties. Southern India produces considerable quantities 

of cinnamon. 

The other species are nutmegs, mace, vanilla, all-spice 
ropw. are no,ad for ,b, produc.on of man, 

piants which grow in i» confecrio- 

'nery^Soyasauc^is 11 ^ great demand in Japan and China to 
improve tasteless food like nee. . , 
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early seventies The trade should continue to expand it* 
coming years. 

In 40 major markets for spices—which together account 
for around 90 per cent of the international trade in spices— 
the total imports- of spices rose from about 220,000 tonnes 
at the beginning of the seventies to well over 300,000 tonnes 
in 1982, reaching approximately 750 million dollars. 

Imports of spices went up rapidly during the decade in 
West Germany, Japan and Saudi Arabia among the countries. 

Developing countries, which are the principal producers 
of spices, accounted for a major portion of these supplies,, 
particularly of spices in underground form. 

Sago :—It is a very nutritious and easily digestible food. 
The sago-palm requires heavy rain and high temperature, 
and is grown in swampy places. It grows to a height of 
nearly thirty feet and has enormous long leaves Indonesia 
and the Malaya Peninsula contain extensive sago plantations. 

Arrowroot :—It is obtained from the tubers of a plant 
which grows from two to three feet in height. The plant is 
cultivated in the West Indies, Indonesia, West Bengal, 
Bangladesh and other tropical countries. 

Degree of Self-sufficiency in Food 

The degree of self-sufficiency in food is related to the 
economic condition of a country. If the country is backward 
agriculturally, there will be food shortage in spite of its 
large area. Also, if a country is highly industrialised and its 
sice is too small to permit agriculture on a large scale, there 
will be food shortage Conversely, when the methods of 
cultivation are scientific and modern in a country whose 
sice permits cultivation on a large scale, the degree of self- 
sufficiency is comparatively high even though the proportion 
of agricultural population to total population is low. Thus, 
U.S.A. with 2 p.c. agricultural population is not only 
self-sufficient in food-supply but also exports a considerable 
surplus of it. 
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increasing Population and Food Grains Position 

In advanced countries of the West, food accounts for 
about 30 to 40 p.c. of one’s expenditure compared to p.c. 
in Asian countries. Another significant fact is that output of 
agricultural food has been increasing mostly m the advanced 
countries, while in the developing countr.es the increases 
output is very slow in spite of their urgent need for it because 
of the present rate of growth of population For everyfuture 
increase of 100 million population, the world will need abou 
13 million tons of additional food .n cereals. This means hat 
the cereal production must also increase m the ^ M 
by 130 million tons. This increase in food production can 
result from an increase in the cultivated areas and a wider 
application of coordinated planning technique on a w'.rld 
basis. An increase of three-quarters tan k attained* 
enlarging the world’s cultivated area of 3.600 
to 4,000 million acres and raising the yield per acre - 

cent. Further, the area now under food crops can ^ mad 

to yield some 20 per cent more through the ■ntroductonof 

scientific methods. It has been estimated Aat ^ m Uon 

acres can be added to the present area : 900 million act 
South America and Africa ; 100 million in Sumatra Borneo. 
New Guinea and Madagascar; and 3°0 milihon in • • • 

Canada and U.S.S.R. The Food and Agricultural Organ,» 
tion is now working on an Indicative W<rl ^ 

agricultural development between 1975 and 1 . , 

laving down targets for the various sectors of agriculture 

To .»d a.™.- -ill outline P™ 

that should be given to agriculture in ' C0 ""™ C 6 for (he 
The Plan will provide an international frame 
' individual national plans of developing countries. 

In recent years there has been great emphasis on the deve¬ 
lopment plans in agriculture m ies 

because of occasional drought contoo-^rl^ ^ ^ 
of getting supplies f.om abroad. techniqucs and of 

Users, the introduction of modern f becomin g more 

high-yieldingvariet.es ofwheatandr.ee 
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common in areas where the conditions are favourable. Unless 
the involvement of the government extends to all areas in a 
country, the food supply developments will continue to be 
inadequate. 

There is a great concern about the decline in world grain 
stock, coupled with widespread crop fluctuations in the last 
several years and the inadequate long-term production per¬ 
formance. One major action measure is the establishment 
ot orderly national and international grain stock policies. 
Most countries arrange their national food stock policies in 
ways which avoid adverse effect on the structure of produc¬ 
tion or international trade, paying particular attention to 
the intetests of developing countries heavily dependent on 
exports. Government recognise the need to promote the 
efficient use of world agricultural resources andconsider 
measures designed to afford producers adequate protection 
against the effects on world prices. 


Dihtribution of World Fibre Crops 

Cotton :—From the point of view of agriculture, cotton 
refers to the plant which has long been used for its fibre and 
seeds. It is said that as early as 1,500 B.C the cultivation of 
cotton and its use were known in India. Today, cotton pro¬ 
vides the civilised world with about 70 p.c. of the total 
apparel fibres consumed. There is no other plant that comes 
so close to the civilized man and none which he uses so much 
every day. 

Cotton has a considerable climatic range * but it grows well 
in warm, moist and even climates where the summer is long 
and where there is salt in the soil. Its commercial cul¬ 
tivation is more successful in areas which are free from frost 
for at least 200 days and have a temperature of 70 F or more 
during this period. Sea breeze is beneficial for the quality of 
the fibre. So the ideal situation for a cotton plantation is on 
lowlands near the sea or preferably on islands in tropical or 
semitropical latitudes. Except for areas which have irrigation 
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facilities, cotton requires about 20 inches of rainfall. Cotton 
does not do well in areas of heavy rainfall. Although cotton 
may be produced in any kind of soil, it grows well in light, 
sandy soils, on loams and on heavy clay. 

U.S.S.R. is by far the greatest producer of raw cotton. 
Next in order are the U S.A., India. China and Brazil. These 
five countries together produce the bulk of the world s crop. 
The other important producing countries are Brazil, the 
Sudan, Pakistan. Mexico, Peru and Uganda. With regard to 
continent-wise distribution, the interesting fact is that North 
America raises about one-fourth of the world's cotton in 
about one-fifth of the world's cultivated area under cotton. 
Asia produces about 40 p.c. of the world’s total. 

The continent-wise world production of raw cotton in 1982 


was. in terms of thousand metric tons, as follows : 


Africa 

1,113 Asia 

6325 

North America 

3,063 Europe 

193 

South America 

1080 Australia 

116 


The sharp expansion of cotton production in recent years 
has been mainly due to steadily raising yields per hectare. 
Also, there has been increase in areas under cultivation in 
central American countries, the Middle East. India, Pakistan. 
Brazil and certain African countries. The world average 
yield per 100 kg/hectare in 1980 was 3.5 compared to 2.4 in 
1961. Many factors have contributed to the increase per 
hectare, and some of these arc greater use of fertilisers, better 
agricultural practices, elimination or reduction of marginal 
land and increased share of irrigated lands. 



Cotton (Lint; : 

PRODUCTION 



(’000 metric tons) 




1972 

1975 

1978 

1982 

U.S.S.R. 

2,450 

2,700 

2,640 

2,900 

U.S.A. 

2,954 

2,547 

2.360 

2,600 

Brazil 

679 

574 

460 

640 

India 

1,127 

1,214 

1,250 

1,410 

Pakistan 

701 

640 

548 

820 
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Sudan 239 229 / 

Egypt 520 480 

World Total 12.929 13.668 

01 the several species cultivated for 


167 160 

435 452 

12,951 14,786 

market, three are 


prominent. The most important is Gossypium hirsutum, 
popularly known as upland cotton. It grows extensively in 
U S.A., Mexico and Central America A second type is 
Gossypium barbadense. commonly known by names like Egyp¬ 
tian cottons, Sea Island cottons and Peruvian cottons. These 
cottons are longer than upland cotton in respect of staple. 
A third group is Gossypium arboreum which contains short 
staple. However, the cotton varieties are known more com¬ 
monly as Upland. Sea Island. Egyptian and Peruvian. Egyp¬ 
tian cotton is specially suited to the manufacture of goods 
requiring a smooth tinish and is less expensive than Sea- 
island cotton. Peruvian cotton possesses a rough, strong 
tibre similar to that of wool. It is well adapted to m.xing 
with wool and is used in the manufacture of underwear and 
hosiery. Upland cotton is the most widely used and the 


most abundant of all varieties. . 

Recently there has been a tendency in almost every cotton¬ 
growing country inthe world to increase the outputof upland 


and sea-island cottons. 

There is definitely a tendency for world cotton produc¬ 
tion to outstrip consumption. Although world cotton con¬ 
sumption is now at an all time record high, (the consumption 
of other libres has also shown similar trend. The fact is that 
the cotton’s share in the tibre market is on the decline. From 
its share of 72 p.c. in 1954, it came down to about 53 p c in 

I960 The decline is mainly due to phenomenal growth of 


chemical man-made tibre industry. 

USA. grows nearly 15 percent of the world s commercial 

crop. Inthe U.S.A.the planting months are from March 
to May while the picking dates are from August to Decem¬ 
ber The cotton area stretches in one big belt from North 
Carolina to Texas. The chief cotton-producing States of 
the U.S.A. are Texas, Mississipi, Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, 


North and South Carolina, Louisiana and Tennessee. Mecha 
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nical harvesters are being used, although a large percentage 
-of cotton is still hand-picked. Cotton cultivation is associated 


with insect pest, and the measures for control are spacing, 
methods of cultivation, crop rotation, etc. The U.S.A. 
cotton consists of two varieties—the Sea-Island and the 
Upland. Much of the produce goes to the U K. The principal 
cotton ports are Galveston. New Orleans and Savanna. 

U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. are close rivals in the cotton produc¬ 
tion In 1973. U.S.A. with its production of 2.8 million tons 
was the leading producer, but in 1982, the U.S.S.R. occupied 
the first position with 3 million tons while the production in 


U.S.A. was 2.6 million tons. 

The reason for Soviet leadership in cotton production is 
not that the production has increased-in fact it has always 
been around 2 million metric tons a year, but that the U.S.A. 
has reduced its production from time to time. The principal 
cotton-growing regions of the US.SR.are: Central Asia. 
Southern Kazakhstan and Transcaucasia where there has 
been considerable development of canals, dams and water- 
reservoirs for irrigation. Russia produces more cotton than 
India and Pakistan taken together China with about 3 
million metric tons of production is mainly concerned with 


domestic markets. 

India has the largest acreage of land under cotton culti¬ 
vation h the world. In respect of production, however her 
position is third. bei"g preceded by the U.S.S R and the 
U.S.A. Indian cotton is mainly produced in the tortile 
volcanic black soil area of the Deccan In India, the plant 
is grown from March to September, and the pickings arc 
done from Sep ember to Novcrmber. Pakistan raises cotton 
mostly of Upland variety. Of late, both in India and 
Pakistan, he p.oportion of crop larger than 3 has increased 
substantially, although the bulk of the crop is still shorter 
than ore inch. Eg.ptian cotton is grown in .he Nile Valley 
from February 'O Apr 1 and the ricking months are from 
August to Oct. ber Be ause of fer lie soil and favourable 
1 climate in .1 e Egyptian del a, the quality of Egyptian cotton 
is the best in the wo.Id. The yield per acre is also very high 
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there. The chief port from which it is exported is Alexandria. 
Brazilian cotton is cultivated on the coastal low-lands and is 
exported from Bahia and Pernambuco.' The prosperity of 
Uganda has been closely bound up with the cotton crop ; 
the extension of roads and railways and the expansion of 
towns are due to the rapid progress made in this industry 
during the last twenty years 

Cotton is a very important article in international trade 
although world cotton consumption is less than the total 
production by 5 p.c. The failure of consumption to expand 
in the traditional importing countries has influenced the level 
of world cotton trade. The cotton surplus problem looks 
for its solution to increasing demand from warm climate 
countries where cotton is overwhelmingly preferred to other 
Hbrcs There is little chance for cotton’s revival in deve¬ 
loped countries. 

U.S.A., Egypt, Mexico, Sudan, Pakistan, India and U.S.S.R. 
are the principal cotton-exporting countries of the world. 
Exporters of Raw Cotton (’000 tons) 



1970 

1973 

1978 

1982 

U.S.A 

677 

701 

1.279 

1269 

Mexico 

234 

204 

187 

182 

Pakistan 

210 

293 

117 

271 

India 

36 

37 

55 

112 

Egypt 

285 

295 

133 

178 

Sudan 

230 

244 

150 

65 

Turkey 

318 

249 

277 

206 

Syria 

136 

116 

118 

68 

World 

3,203 

3,203 

4,300 

4,168 

In the 

shares of 

export in raw 

cotton trade. 

North 

America and Central America have 

35 p. c. and Africa 25 


p.c. So far as the imports of raw cotton are concerned, 
Europe takes a little more than 1.5 million metric tons, and 
Asia about 1.3 million metric tons. The principal buyers 
of raw cotton in Europe arc West Germany, France, U.K, 
Poland, Italy and Czechoslovakia. Japan is the largest 
importer of raw cotton in the world. 
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Importers of Raw Cotton 
(in thousand metric tons) 



1976 

1978 

1982 

Japan 

668 

718 

699 

Germany (W) 

229 

215 

155 

U.K. 

123 

100 


India 

42 

130 

47 

Asia 

1,944 

2.324 

2.468 

Europe 

1,830 

1.826 

1,631 


Measures are being taken to grow more cotton in various 
regions. Northern Nigeria, Tanzania and Kenya can produce 
huge quantities of cotton. Already the Sudan has made 
much progress in cotton cultivation. A great dam at Sennar 
on the Blue Nile has been constructed to irrigate the Gezira 
district which has been raising cotton of improving quality 
in increasing quantity. Ivory coast has emerged as a fairly 
important grower of raw cotton in recent years. From 14.000 
tons in 1970 the production has gone up to 60.000 tons in 
1983. 

West Indies can grow more long-staple cotton of Sea- 
Island type than they do now. Cotton cultivation in Russia 
is confined to Transcaucasia and Turkistan. In recent times 
it has been extended to the Crimea. Black Sea coast, the 
coastal region of the Sea of Azov, and the Ukraine. There 
are also great possibilities of cotton cultivation in Mexico, 
Korea and Manchuria. 

In spite of the spread of cotton cultivation and the 
increase of populaiiou in the world, the manufacturers of 
cotton are not in a buoyant mood because of the inroads 
made by man-made fibres in the expanding markets of the 
world. In many cases, the synthetic manufacturers aim at 
identical markets. The synthetics are also competing with 
rayon and wool. The blending of cotton with man-made 
fibre has already become popular. 

Jute 18 -.—Supposed to be indigenous to India, jute, has 

»• This is called ‘*Patta’» in Sanskrit and "Pat” in Bongali. It is a bast 
fibro found bstween tho bark and tho inner portion of the stem. 

11 
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acquired great importance as a fibre crop. It is mainly used 
for the manufacture of cordage, carpet, coarse gunny cloth 
and sacking. "The demand for jute in the world’s market is 
based upon the fact that no other cheaper fibre is procurable 
for bagging agricultural produce.” Although many fibres are 
now available for commercial use, jute still continues to 
hold the field as a fibre which can be produced at an exce¬ 
ptionally low cost and is consequently suitable for the 
production of a wider range of articles. As a fibre, jute is 
inferior to many other fibres because it loses its whiteness 
and strength comparatively quickly. Nevertheless, its 
fineness, lustre, its capacity to absorb colours and, above 
all, its cheapness have made it very useful as a fibre. 

Jute is a tropical plant and generally grows to a height of 
5 to 10 feet. 19 Jute is a tropical plant, but its cultivation is 

confined almost exclusively to the lower Gangetic plain of 
India and Bangladesh. The necessary conditions for the 
successful cultivation of jute are : (a) high temperature with 
a minimum of about 80'F during the period of growth ; (b) 
suitable soil ; (c) sufficient rainfall ; (d) distribution o 
rainfall over the period of growth ; (e) an ample supply of 
water for soaking the plants and for washing the stripped 
fibre ; (f) a suitable and efficient supply of labour to handle 
the crop at the proper time ; and («) facilities for placing 
the fibre on the market. The plants are grown in three 
different kinds of soil :—CO rich sandy loams of high lands i 
(if) churlands, t. e , alluvial soils which are situated in the 
neighbourhood of the river tracts and which are flooded 
during the rainy season ; (iii) low-lying lands on the sides 

and in the deltas of the rivers. 

All the above climatic, physical and human factors are 
found in Bangladesh and lower Gangetic Valley of India. The 
quality of the fibre and the yield per hectare depend in a 


• “ Tbn commercial ju«o fibre i. obtained from l*o specie. of plants 
bolongiuu to the order Both .hose plant. grow to a height ol 

5 lo 10 foot, in general, the f.brc va.ie. Iron. 4 It. to 10 It. In length. 
•The atom of the pl.nt li ronnd. abo .t half en Inch fn d,.meter. 
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large measure upon the preparation of the soil. Bangladesh 
jute is strong and hard and suitable for the manufacture of 
high-grade hessians. Brazil. Sri Lanka Taiwan. China and 
Malaysia also grow jute, Brazil has prepared a five-year plan 
. called "Salte" for a five-fold increase of jute production. The 
target has been fixed at 50.000 tons and this is expected to 
enable Brazil to dispense with supplies from overseas China 
grows jute-like fibre in about 400,000 hectares of land. In 
1982, its production was 1.4 million metric tons. Jute may 
also be grown in Egypt. Iran, Japan, Mexico and Paraguay. 


Raw Jute and Allied Fibres (Kenaf and 




Congo Jute) 




Area 


Production 



C000 hectares; 

('000 metric tons) 



Country 

1978 

1972 

1975 

1978 

1982 

India 

lute 

750 

876 

803 

1317 

1479 

Mesta 

350 

190 

216 

882 

862 

Bangladesh 

980 

1,192 

791 

1,199 

879 

Thailand 






Kenaf 

325 

380 

300 

380 

233 

World 

2,874 

3,475 

3,966 

4,393 

3,938 

The average yield of jute per hectare is the highest in 


Bangladesh with i,ow Kg- couiya.cu ^ -- 

Kenaf, a product similar to jute, is grown in many 
countries like U.S.S.R., Cuba, Brazil. Burma. Indonesia Iran, 
Thailand, Vietnam, Congo, Madagascar and^ South AW 
The highest production comes from Thailand with 200,000 
metric tons. India cultivates a similar plant, known as 
22 , and its production is between 250,000 tons and 
350,000 tons annually. Attempts 10 grow jute arc -mg 

made in some countries. Java is likely to be self-suppori.ng 

in future so far as jute bags are concerned SouthAnca ,s 
experimenting with the fibre of a plant cal ed mid stokroos 
which may prove suitable for the manufacture of wheat 
bags This is now cultivated in East Transvaal. Experiments 



with locally grown banana fibre in the manufacture of grain 
bags are also being carried out at Umatali, Southern 
Rhodesia. The results have been encouraging, and bags 
have been made containing up to 30 p.c of banana fibre and 
50 p.c. of sisal and banana fibre combined. The bags appear 
to be as strong as normal bags made from 100 p.c. jute. 

Although jute-like fibres are being cultivated in many 
countries, their yield per hectare is comparatively low. 

The demand for jute and kenaf has been on the decline 
in recent years. In Japan, the jute industry after experie¬ 
ncing a spectacular growth in the 1960’s has been on the 
decline since 1975. Similarly. European imports of natural 
soft fibres have declined considerably in recent years. 

This decline is attributed mainly to the growing use of 
other materials such as paper, plastic and a variety of non- 
woven textile products. For example, the increasing use of 


ooo TONS 
4000 - 


oihets 

burmo 


china 


banqlodesh 


Fig No. IT : Raw Jute Production 

The downward trend in the demand' is reflected in the 
continuing decline of the jute processing industry in Western 
Europe including the U.K., as well as in Japan. 
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About 25 p.c. of raw jute is exported, of which Bangla¬ 
desh acconunts for about 90 p.c. followed by India and 
Nepal. The importers are U.K., West Germany. Japan and 
U.S.A. India occasionlly imports raw jute. 

India, Bangladesh, Thailand and Nepal, which together 
produce over two-thirds of the world s jute and kenaf. ser up 
an international orgnisation, known as Jute Internationa:, to 
jointly counter the increasing competition which the natural 
fibre faces from synthetics. 

The setting up of Jute International was one ot the many 
measures recommended by a Un.ted Nations Development 
Programme Fact-Finding .Mission in 1971. Jute International 
is to spend nearly 810 million .1 Rs. 7.5 crores) annually on 
jute (research and marketing promotion. Research is being 
carried on at the regional technical centre in Dacca. 

Hard fibres :-Thc principal hard tibres are sisal, 
henequen and abaca (Manila hemp). All these are grown in 
developing countries and exported to developed countries. 
The Philippines and Mexico supply almost all abaca and 
henequen. More than 80 p.c. of world's sisal comes from 
Tanzania. Brazil. Kenya and Angola. Since hard fibres are 
mainly used as cordage, and since synthetic fibres like nylon. 



polyester and polyvinyl are being increasingly manufactured 
•in developed countries, there is already a kind of keen 

competition between hard fibres and synthetic fibres. The 
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problems facing hard fibres arise from fluctuations of- prices 
in the short term and imbalance between supply and demand 
over the longer run. The production of hard fibres is about 
773,000 metric tons of which about 69 p.c. is put in the 
world markets. . . 

The future of hard fibre industry will depend on price, 
productivity and effective marketing. 

Hemp :—It is a • plant grown both for fibres and for seed. 
The fibre is manufactured into cordage, sacking, sail cloth, 
twine and ropes. The seed is used principally for poultry 
food and its oil is an important constituent for certain paints 
and varnishes. 

Hemp has a wide range of cultivation, for it is grown in 
tropical and temperate parts of the world. The plants after 
flowering are removed from the fields, dried in the sun and 
soaked in water for two weeks. The fibre is then separated 
from the wood by constant beating. Yugoslavia. Hungary, 
Italy. India. U.S.S.R. are leading producers. About 40 per 
cent of the hemp crop is grown in Europe, and 30 p.c. in 
Asia. 

The world production of hemp fibre is about 300,000 
metric tons of which 50.000 m. tons are exported. The 
average yield per hectare is the highest in Korea-with 1500 kg 

and lowest in India with 400 kg. 

Both in area and production, the U.S.S.R. holds the first, 
position in the world. Its production is around 75,000 tons. 
The principal growing areas are the Kursk and Orel Oblasts, 
Ukraine and Mordovia. Italy produces best quality hemp 
though it ranks far below Russian hemp in quantity. Phili¬ 
ppine Islands produce fine quality hemp known as Manila 
hemp, which is mainly used for ropes *nd cordage. 

India is a great producer of hemp and it is grown in Tamil 
Nadu. Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and U.P. Her produc¬ 
tion is about 51,000 tons. Indian hemp is exported to the 
U.K., Belgium, Italy, France, Germany and Denmark. 

The leading exporter of hemp is Yugoslavia. She handles 
about one-fifth of the world’s total export'. The other expor- 
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ting countries are Hungary. India. USSR.. Italy and Poland. 

Flax s—It is cultivated both for fibre and for seed. The 
seed is of importance for the extraction of oil which is used 
in die manufacture of paints and varnishes, while the fibre is 
used for twine and canvas as well as for various types of 

linen cloth. , , 

The two products—fibre and seed-rarely come from 

same plant. In tropical and sub-tropical areas flax .s grown 

for seed, while in cool temperate areas it is ralsed jjj 
The cultivation of flax is largely confined to those land 
where there is a dense population, for heavy manual W our 

is required in pulling up the plant by the roots, removing the 

seeds with comb and wetting the straw to cause soft parts to 
seeds w.tn co , d from them. Consequently, 

rot. when fibre will be . P d ^ France . 

it is mostly raised in the U.b.b.K.. iy 

The U.S.S.R. fields the first place with reg d to «- 
She has about 450.000 metric tons of production. The pnn 
cipal flax raising areas are Kalinin Leningrad. Byeloruss, 

and Kirov which are all parts of the USS*.J»VS**. 
„ 1 u*e nmu k'cn mechanised to a great cxrenr. 

produceVax fibre although its -»tivarion is 
southern parts of Canada U.W-K- 
followed by France and Netherlands. 

PLANTATION RUBBER AND OILSEEDS 

, „ kw—L ong before the Western countries 

Plantation Rubber ' ^ cnCe and „se of rubber, it was 
knew anything about Amcrican Indians, who 

already weU-know”i > ^ ^ The discovery of several 

made boots and bot - ^ jn South America by two 

kinds of latex pro u 6^ efforts for Ending out its uses. 

Frenchmen «" 17 « industrial article in 

and by 1790 it became known a 
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U.K. 20 Today, rubber is an article of tremendous industrial 
importance. Natural rubber is found in three areas of 
the world—South-East Asia, Tropical South America and 
Tropical Africa. 

Rubber is obtained either from plantation or from wild 
rubber trees. The rubber tree is found in areas having a 
heavy rainfall and a rich, deep, loamy soil which is well- 
drained. 

It is, therefore, grown in the equatorial areas like the 
Congo basin, the Amazon basin, Indonesia, and Malaysia. 

Plantation rubber is now an important industry and the 
output is increasing with tremendous strides. Till 1898 all 
rubber was derived from the wild trees of South and Central 
America. Even, in 1900, plantation rubber accounted for 
only 4 tons. By 1030, however, 90 per cent of the world 
production of rubber was plantation rubber. 

Wild rubber mainly comes from Brazil, Colombia, Vene¬ 
zuela and Congo. In Brazil, it grows in the Acre Territory. 
Amazon and Para. In 1982, Brazil produced about 30,000 
metric tons of rubber. Wild rubber constitutes a substantial 
portion of the total natural rubber production ot Brazil. Of 
late, however, wild rubber production has become unprofi¬ 
table in many regions ot Brazil and vigorous steps are being 
taken by the government to develop rubber plantations. The 
fact that during the Second World War the supplies of 
natural rubber from South-East Asia could not be obtained 
by the U.S.A.. led to the development of more rubber planta¬ 
tions in Brazil and other States of South America. A recent 
feature of Brazilian economy is the growth of synthetic 
rubber, and its competition with natural rubber, 'let there 
v. as no production ot synthetic rubber in Brazil rill 1961. 


ao The lirst commercial use of turber .vas as erasers, henre flu name 
•rubber*. As its quilines became knoAii, it was jut to more and more uses, 
such ns the man ifacturc of watcr-proo! fabric?, soles lor footwear, *ports 
gear and bicycle and vehicle tyres. However, it was the beginning cl the 
motor car industry at the turn of the present century which fir^t created 
the huge world d- tnand for rubber. 
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Naturally, the consumption of synthetic rubber is on the 
increase in Brazil, and in 1980 it accounted for 60 p.c. of the 
total rubber consumption in that country. During the last 
ten years, the annual production of natural rubber has 
remained more or less the same, which suggests that increa¬ 
sing consumption in Brazil is met by synthetic rubber. The 
gathering of wild rubber in Venezuela was resumed in 1942 
and it is still continued. Nigeria has 56,000 hectares of 
rubber plantations and exports about 18,000 metric tons of 


rubber a year.) 

There are many difficulties in collecting wild rubber. 1 he 
rubber-gatherer must laboriously open long paths from tree 
to tree and must trudge for miles each day through mosquito- 
infested swamps to gather a few pounds of latex. Moreover, 
the wild rubber areas like the Amazon and Congo basins are 
hundreds or thousands of miles inland and some of the dis¬ 
tricts are remote from the trade routes. On the other hand, 
almost all the important rubber plantations are conveniently 
situated near the sea-coasts of Asiatic tropics and along one 
of the world's greatest sea-routes. Plantation rubber has 
made it possible (i) to reduce the labour of gathering latex, 

(ii) to take advantage of the cheap and abundant labour 
supply of the densely populated parts of the tropics, and 

(iii) to locate the industry near good and convenient trade 
routes One inherent disadvantage of natural rubber is that 
its supply is highly inelastic as it takes six to seven years 
for rubber trees to come into bearing and another live to six 
years for them to become fully productive. 

The production of natural rubber in 1982 was Mimillion 
metric tons compared to 3 million metric tons m 1970. Most 

of the rubber plantations are found in the Far East 

per cent of the world's plantation output comes from t 
region. The Far East raises 3 million metric ton. a year T^ 
important plantation areas in the Far East an. n «■ 

Malaysia, Sri Lanka. Kampuchea, Vietnam and Thailand 

Malaysia is today the world’s leading producer ot rubber 
being followed by Indonesia. This natural rubber Production 
in 1982 in Malaysia, was 1.5 million metric to 
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now in Malaysia over 3,300,000 acres under rubber and the- 
industry supports two millions of the five million people in 
Malaysia. In Indoneria, most of the rubber is obtained from 

big estates. * ' . 

Of late, the production of natural rubber in Africa has 

increased considerably. The total production of natural 
rubber in Africa in 1982 was 240,000 metric tons as against 
38,000 tons in 1950. In South America, Brazil and Peru are 
the two producers of natural rubber. 


Brazil 

Sri Lanka 

India 

Thailand 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

World 


Production 

of Natural 

rubber 

(*000 metric tons ) 

s 

1970 

1975 

1978 

25 

22 

30 

157 

145 

154 

89 

135 

158 

287 

365 

453 

770 

850 

870 

1,200 

1,440 

1.599 

2,904 

3,328 

3,698 


1982 

32 

133 

154 

535 

1,000 

1.525 

3,876 


Rubber is a major source of foreign exchange for five 
countries in Asia and is of considerable importance in the 



Fig. So. 19. Natural rubber production. 

exports from west and central Africa. Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Thailand and Nigeria arc the principal natural rubber 
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exporting countries in the world. Of the total exports, rubber 
normally accounts for 50 to 58 p.c. in Malaysia. 40 to 50 p.c. 
in Indonesia. 15 to 20 p.c. in Thailand and 5 to 10 p.c. in 



p.g. N » JO. Export of natural rubber. 

Nigeria. The principal importers are U.S.A., U.S.S.R., 

Singapore. West Germany. U.K. and Japan. About one-s.xth 
of the world imports is taken by the U.S.A. 


1982 

1.483 

812 

473 

132 

2.942 

3.106 


Exports of Rubber 
(in thousand metric tons) 

1976 1978 1982 

.. i ■ 16 o 0 '1.614 1.483 

Malaysia 1J™ 865 812 

Indonesia ™ 44 , 473 

Thailand 138 132 

? L , an A ka 3015 3-129 2 ' 942 

Total Asia 3106 

Total World 3.254 3.348 ' 

From the early days of the rubber industry, .there has no 
i between supply and demand, and tins 

”“ h “"I*r "or“X- in ,h, pric. oi 

,s often responsible for * ^ degree of maladjust- 

rubber to the pre.ud ' ^ whenever there is a rise in 

ment increases by an sponsion of cultivation, despite 

p„ce there is ^ ^ m dcmand . 

the fact that there • y industry can compete only on 

An «»““'■ 

a cost basis with synthetic rubD.r 
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of production of natural rubber and improve its competitive 
efficiency. The producing countries are having financial and 
technical assistance from within and outside. 

Oil-Seeds for Vegetable Oil :—Almost all vegetable oils are 
extracted from fruits or seeds. Oils are essential constituents 
of all forms of plant life, and every species of plant produces 
some quantity of oil in its life cycle. All plants, however, 
do not give sufficient oil to encourage their extraction for use 
by men. Only about seventeen sources are there for vege¬ 
table oils. Vegetable oils are in demand not only for salads 
and other food, but also for preparing perfumery, varnishes, 
lubricants, candles, soaps, etc,, as well as for various other 
purposes. 

The sources of vegetable oil are olives, cotton-seeds, 
coconuts (copra), palm nuts, rape-seeds, sesame, peanuts or 
ground-nuts, linseeds, soya beans and castor-seeds, most of 
which are found in the tropics and sub-tropics 

Olive is a produce of the Mediterranean region. The oil 
is extracted for cooking and salads and for use in spinning, 
weaving and soap-making Spain, Italy, Greece, North Africa, 
Portugal and Southern France are noted for olive oil. The 
world production of olives is about 8 million metric tons of 
which Italy supplies 2.5 million tons, and Spain about 1.9 
million tons. The production of olive oil in a year is 1.5 
million metric tons. The production of olive oil from Spain 
is 360,000 tons, from Italy 560,000 tons, and from Greece 203, 
000 tons. The principal exporters of olive oil are Spain, 
Turkey, Tunisia, and Italy. Cotton-seed oil is a good substit¬ 
ute tor olive oil, whose demand for industrial purposes is 
greater than that of any other seed-oil. U.S.A., India, Egypt 
and Brazil are large producers of cotton seeds. The principal 
exporters in order of importance are Nicaragua, Nigeria, 
Syria, and Turkey. 

The coconut-palm makes four principal contributions to 
commerce, viz , a) copra, i.e., dried kernel of the nut, 
(b) coconut oil, (c) residual cake, and ( d) the fibre derived 
from the husk surrounding the nut. The oil which is extra- 
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cted from copra is in demand not only for food but also for 
soap-making. Coconuts are largely found in the Philippines. 
Indonesia. Sri Lanka, Southern India and some islands of the 
Pacific. In some cases oil is extracted and exported from 
the producing countries ; in other cases, the trade is in the 
form of copra. Two-thirds of the coconut oil supplies are 
destined for food products and the rest for inedible uses. 
About 18 per cent of total supplies is used for soap. Food 
uses largely consist of margarine, shortening, biscuits, con- 
fectionery, etc. 

Philippines, Indonesia and Sn Lanka are the chiet ex- 
porters of copra and coconut oil. Philippines alone accaunts 
for 40 p.c. of the total exports. India is more important as a 
producer of coconuts, but as an exporter ot copra and 
coconut oil her position is insignificant. The world pro¬ 
duction of copra is around 4 million tons, of which the 
Philippines contributes 1.8 million tons. The largest importer 
of copra cake and meal is West Germany ( about 70 p.c. ) 
followed by Denmark and Sweden. About 78 per cent of 
world production is exported. 

Groundnut is grown as an annual crop in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, requiring, a light soil, with well- 
defined wet and dry seasons and a rainfall of 25 to 40 inches. 
It is an adaptable crop and can be grown by rotation with 
maize, millets and sorghum. The main importance of the 
nut is in the production of oil. The foil content of the 
groundnut is about 42 per cent while the residual press-cake 
forms a valuable cattle food. The nut is also used in the 
confectionery trade and for making peanut butter. 


Groundnuts : 
Area 

(1000 hectares) 
1970 

Nigeria 1,214 
U S.A. 586 
India 1,091 


Area and Production 
Production 
(100 metric tons) 


1972 

1975 

1978 

850 

1.200 

700 

1,362 

1,735 

1.809 

5.712 

5.163 

6 .200* 


1982 

600 

1.157 

3485 
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Senegal 1,191 960 • 875 1,021 600 

World Total 17,618 * 18,224 18,297 18,877 18,482 

Groundnut is cultivated in India, Brazil, East Africa, 

^ i 

China, the Philippines and Korea. The average yield per 
acre is 600 lbs. in India and 500 lbs. in Nigeria- 

In 1983 about 1.5 million tons of groundnuts were export¬ 
ed by different countries. U.S.A. is the largest exporter, and 
her share is more than 25 p,c. of the world’s total. The other 
exporters are Senegal, Nigeria, Argentina and Brazil. About 
30 p.c. of thQ exports are taken by U.K. France and West 
Germany are also important buyers. 

Linseed is merely another name for flax seed, which is 
chiefly used in the preparation of paints and varnishes and 
oil-cloth. 21 Linseed is largely grown in Argentina, U.S.S.R., 
India and U.S.A. 

Argentina and .USA. vie with one another for the lea¬ 
ding position in linseed production. The world production 
of linseed is about 3 million tons of which U.S.A. raises 20 
p c.. Argentina 15 p.c. and India 25 per cent. As late as 1967. 
about 60 per cent of the entire quantity of linseed that 
entered into foreigen trade came ftom Argentina. Today, 
the leading exporters of linseed are U.S.A., Canada, Argentina 
and Belgium. So far as world trade is concerned, the linseed 
production of the U.S.S.R. is of no importance as it is 
entirely absorbed by the internal market. The principal 
countries importing linseed are West Germany, France, 
Netherlands. Belgium, U.K. and Denmark. 


Argentina 

India 


Linseed Production 


(In ’000 tons) 


1969 

1975 

1978 

1982 

520 

300 

725 

720 

352 

540 

504 

475 


* i Linsood originated in Central Asia and was first cultivated for its 
fibre. It was introJuood into Argontlna in the second half of fcho 19ih 
century. 
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T1SA 926 413 277 298 

r 781 400 559 714 

Canada 2758 2.805 

World Total 3,53- 

The recent features of the international trade in linseed 
are the increasing importance of Ind.an linseed ,n the Un, ed 
Kingdom and the heavy importations ofArgentmaand 
linseed into the U,S A. to meet an expand.ng demand. 

Sesame is an annual plant thriving in the tropical and 
sub-tropical parts of the world. Of the 

19 million tons, India raises one-third. Mexico 15 to 20 P-c. 

. ' . „ 15 nc Burma and Turkey arc the other pro- 

A,ri " 

The leading importers are Japan. Italy and U.S.A 

-s "a \jzlXL 

China and Mwcfc- • ^ purposes and soap-makmg 

and is very use'ul ■ ^ Para g U ay. Thailand and 

and also as a lubnc • n £xportcrs of cast0 r seeds The 
China (mainland) are France, We$t German y 

a million tons. ^ cotton and m ai=e arc culti- 

S 7^"fX S it grows bes. on rich loamy soils. It ,s sown 
vated. G ^ - 1,y t g stm begins from December. 

,n summer and harve 8 ^ ^ the * or l ds total 

Forty years ago. mo ^ ^ (o come {rom Man . 

supply of soya b ' an * oy a beans Empire of the 

chukuo which " uctl0n ranks first in the world 

world.’ Today. A ^ production . The soybean 

and fourth in all • ■ , 982 54 m i|lion metric tons 

production in the U. • ‘ . 1948 . 52 China laised in i»82 

compared to 5 millionThe U S A today 
about 11 million metr the world - s total, 

accounts for more than W P- 
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World Soybeans Production 
(In thousand metric tons) 


Year -World 

1970 46,500 

1975 — 70.000 

1977 ••• 79,000 

1978 80,000 

1982 ... 96,103 


Share of North America 
31,000 
43,000 
49,000 
51,000 
62,584 


The principal soybean producing areas are the U S.A., 
China and Indonesia. Other producers are Japan, Brazil 
and Korea. 

The U S.A. handles about 70 per cent of the world’s 
export in soybeans. The other exporters are Canada, Brazil 
and West Germany. The leading importers of soybeans are 
France, East Germany, Japan, Canada, and U.K. 

The world is becoming incresingly dependent on North 
America for its essential supplies of edible oils and oilseeds. 
Without doubt, the ample supplies of soybean oil have 
prevented the world from being short of supplies in vegetable 
oil. Farmers in the U.S A. are growing less corn and wheat 
and more of soybeans. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Account lor the presence of different types of agriculture in the 
world. Describe the factors that lead to plantation farming. 

(Cal. B. Com. 1979) 

2. Is degree of self-sufficiency in food groins related to the size of 
a country or its population ? What measures would >ou suggest to 
remove imbalance between food production and population growth ? 

3. What conditions arc ideal for rice cultivation ? Give a geographi¬ 
cal account of rice cultivation in the world. 

4. Discuss the geographical and economic conditions that promote 
the production and trade of wheat and cotton. 

5. Give an account of the world distribution of rice and wheat and 
indicate in this connection the geographical factors leading to the 
successful cultivation of these crops. 
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6. What are the climatic and soil conditions necessary the 

successful growth of (a) coffe* and (6) beet t Name the principal 
producers of these products. —(Indian Institute of Bjnkers, 1969). 

7. Give a brief account of the international trade in wheat. What 
is the effect of hirvesting season in different parts of the world on this 


trade ? 

8. What climatic and physical conditions are necessary for the pro¬ 

duction ot sugar cane and sugar beet ? In what parts are these chiefly 
produced ? (Dc,hl B> Com ' 1973) 

9. Describe the geographical conditions for the cultivation of rub¬ 
ber. Name the countries where it is grown. (Cal. B. Com. 1977). 

Name the principal rubber producing countries of the wcrld. Do 
you think synthetic rubber can compete with natural rubber ? 

10. Describe the geographical conditions necessary for the successful 

cultivation of tea. Discuss the supply and demand position of tea m the 
,, , -(Delhi B. Com. 1974) 

world today. ' . . 

11. What regions of the Asiatic monsoon lands have specialised in 

the cultivation o. the tea plant and why , Could it be grown profitably 
in other regions outside these monsoon lands ? -(Cal. B. Com. W . 

12. Explain the cocd.tions favourable for grow.ng cotton WnU 
a geographical account o, cotton cult.vat.on ,n 

international trade in raw cotton. ^ ai - 

13. State the geograph,cal and cl.mat.c cond, «,on„ “ 

saccessful cultivation of (a) rice and (6) «« Name 
producer, and exporter, (—U.B. i Cal- - Co-; 

14. What countr.es lead in the product.on of «•*«*■? A., 

geographical or econom.c factors more important ,n mak.ng cotton pro 
duction so important in these countries ? cnltiva- 

agriculture. non of the typical areas of 

wh"^?o^:=-^= -—— 

th 18' W E C x3ne the geographical and economic Jactors wh.ch ^have 
favoured the location of plantation rubber.^ 

plantation rubber in tel facing t HW l972 > 

19. What do you understand JV [equirenl e 0 ts suitable for the 

20. What are the soil and > ? Namc the prlncipa l producers 

growth of (i) Sugar-cane and (•») _( I# j. R. 1971). 

of these products. , a . our the cult,va.,on of rice. Dis- 

21. Describe the conditions tnac 

cuss the pattern of world production an tra _(Delhi 13. Com. 1971). 
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22. Discuss the geo-cconomic conditions necessary for the cultiva¬ 

tion of either coffee or cotton. Describe the pattern of world production 
and trade in coffee. —(Delhi B Com. 1973). 

23. Write short notes on 

(a) Climatic and other conditions necessary for the cultivation 
of rice and sugar cane ; 

(b) Production, distribution and trade of rice in the world. 

—(Delhi B. Com. 1976). 

24. Describe the geographical conditions for cultivation of jute and 

name the countries of their production. Discuss the international trade 
in raw jute. —(Cal. B. Com. 1976). 

25. What are the different sources of rubber ? Discuss conditions 

under which plantation rubber is cultivated in countries of South-East 
Asia. —(Cal. B. Com. 1979). 

26 . Write gotes on (a) Subsistence farming, (6) plantation farming. 
(«) commercial farming and (d) intensive and extensive cultivation. 

(Delhi B. Com. Hons. 1980.1981) 


CHAPTER IV 


WORLD MINERAL RESOURCES 1 
General Consideration 

During the last 150 years changes with far-reaching conse¬ 
quences have taken place in the use of minerals by mankind. 
The development of fundamental science, engineering and 
technology has made it possible to extract and use a great 
variety of minerals in increasing proportions. Modern civili¬ 
sation is entirely dependent on mineral products. Machines, 
ships, armaments, buildings, coins, nay, everything connected 
with modern civilised life is more or less associated with 
minerals. But no nation has within its borders all the various 
minerals required by its industries. Hence all arc bound 
together by a chain of economic dependence on one another 
in respect of various minerals The fact of interdependence 
•of nations on one another is often ignored by countries which 
have monopoly or near monopoly in certain mineral products. 
The prices are kept high of minerals which arc confuted to 
■certain areas only, and yet whose demand ,s world-wide as in 
the case of petroleum. Some 70 to 80 minerals are known to 
enter into international trade. In the case of tin. tungsten, 
chromium, nickel, petroleum, etc., the sources are few from 
which supplies must be obtained by all In the case of some 
■others, the sources are many, and therefore it is compara¬ 
tively easy to get them from several alternative suppliers^ 
No part of the world can be inaccessible to the seekers of 

•minerals. 

Some Issues 


Mining has already become the world’s second largest 

--:-—. c f , r| .ical Year Pook 1963, Unt J Nations ; 

Sources of statistics. ^tac 1Qfl o 

, T rl£ i e Statistics. Nations, 1983. 

Year Book of International Iraoe 
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industry, next to agriculture. Unlike agricultural crops,- 
however, mineral products are fixed in quantity ; they cannot' 
be increased or replaced. Once the minerals are extracted 
from the earth, they are gone for ever. From a practicaT 
viewpoint, therefore, mineral deposits are exhaustible. In 
fact, minerals are decreasing rapidly and, in future, civilisation' 
may be threatened by their shortage unless it is counteracted 
by new discoveries and use of substitutes. 2 Already shortage 
in mineral resources is being felt in the' Western Hemisphere, 
chiefly in the countries round the North Atlantic border. So* 
much of minerals, in particular basic metals, has been used 
up that the situation could have become almost critical in 
respect of tin, lead and zinc had it not been for the fact that 
many economic factors do not warrant heavy demand for 
them always. The deposits of copper, nickel, manganese, 
wolfram and antimony are also diminishing and new discovery 
is hardly keeping pace with demand. The outlook, however, 
for Eastern countries is less grave because the mineral 
wealth is yet to be tapped here in many regions. But in the 
near future there will be demand in the Eastern countries for 
metals in unprecedented quantities from the industrially 
developed countries as well as from many Eastern nations 
which have development plans for industrialisation, agricultural 
development, mechanised transport and hydro-electric schemes , 
all of which bring about a revolutionary rise in the demand 
for metals and other minerals of the East. As it is, there* 
is already inter-dcpendcnce to a large extent between 
Eastern and Western hemispheres, in respect of many 
minerals. For tin, chromium, cobalt, manganese and industrial 
diamond, the Western hemisphere depends on the Eastern 
hemisphere to the extent of 85 p.c. of its needs. Similarly, 
Eastern hemisphere obtains 85 p.c. of its requirements for 
nickel, molybdenum, sulphur and vanadium from the 
Western hemisphere. 

The fact that some menerals are irreplaceable and still 


• Many agreements and understandings in the international arena are 
motivated by tbe assurance of access to mineral supplies. 
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indispensable in the modern age has made nations alert to the 
need of conservation measures and management. Howeve , 

■I is difficult to get accurate and adequate « 
mineral reserves as some countr.es conceal the.r data 

Str! Idke agricultural industry, the climatic conditions can 
have their impact on the actual ra.s.ngs of cert.*. mmcrals^ 
The annual product.on of a country .s the sum-total of the 

” Ju.g August Wcause o. “ 

• • „ . reas Unlike agriculture, however, the produc 
tion can be raised in months where operations are not 

disturbed by the climatic conditions. 

All the characteristics of minerals emphasise t ie nee 

their proper utilisation and conservation for / . j 

„c . 5 . The methods of mining must remain improved 

beneficiation pract.ces'should be introduce I « »crcj P 
"Improving the grade of the ore by crushing 
sizing, mechanical removal of rocks of higW arad low 

«c separation of ore from «-*£ ms J ^ ractcr (or 
grade ore and pelletizing to suitable pi V- There 

blast furnaces are known as beneficiation ^ q{ 

-rs 

SS55-:Sawsr 

tory in terms of industrial economy. 
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Classification of Minerals 3 

(a) Metallic minerals : 

Iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, aluminium, silver, gold, 
mercury, antimony, platinum, manganese, nickel, chromium, 
molybdenum, cobalt, tungsten, vanadium, uranium and 
titanium. 

Metals cannot be easily extracted for human use without 
reasonable expenses and effort. The scope for conservation, 
however, lies in the fact that some metals are recoverable for 
secondary use. Iron used in construction, transportation and 
tools is recoverable, but not so in paints and chemicals. Gold 
used in coinage, jewellery and objects of art can be recovered, 
but it becomes irrecoverable—relatively or wholly—when 
used in drugs, paints, stained glass and dentistry. 

(b) Mineral fuels : 

Coal, petroleum and natural gas. These three minerals 
are also known as fossil fuels. In spite of all the potentialities 
of atomic energy, the demand for mineral fuels will continue 
to increase as long as they last. 

(c) Non-mctallic: 

These minerals are used for structural purposes, chemicals 
and various industries. The more common non-metallic 
minerals are asbestos, mica, graphite, fluorspar, sulphur, 
diamonds, phosphate rocks, gypsum and potash. 
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Gold Gold is a heavy, yellow metal known since the pre¬ 
historic times, and has played an important ™le m exploranon 
conquest.- commerce, science and many o 
civilizing activities. Gold's power in "^^^me" 0 , 
and settlement can he not.ced from the 

Californ,a. Wester,- 

Guinea. Scarcity, beauty, resistance t dard 0 f 

distinctive characteristics have nm ^ agQ gold coins 

value throughout the wor . y coins are 

were widely used in many countries^ * intern , ltl0 . 

minted now. although large fof gold 1S for jewellery 

nal payments. Quite a heavy c ics and medicine.-* 

and other luxury articles. ««'* *^ of grcat imp0 rtancc. 
Gold's role as international money ^ ^ wjdor monetary 

but the supply is inadequ >- , f gold as well as 

role. Because of non-monetar, ^001^^ • a 

of hoarding, it has alwayas ^ q{ gold . Even when 

steady international c « non -monetary gold. 

there are restrictions and semi-manufactured 

large-scale sales of m variation from the 

gold in many countries lead to a great 

fixed rate of gold. 1982 was i million 

I b l‘°' d rU sTJ production o. 

■ 8 o„ LlL -tiU in Canada b — - ' 


South Africa 
Canada 
U.S.A. 


WOULD GOLD PRODUCTION 
( '000 Kilogrnms) 

1972 1974 

908 759 

63 52 

50 34 


1978 

699 

53 

33 


1982 

705 

50 

30 


. Japan is the only country ^ jcwcIlcty market h« 

on industrial applications. In u.s. about 10 m ozs in 1980. 

grown iron, needing 3.5 » «* *» 1962 
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Australia 

23 

16 

.19 

18 

Ghana 

22 

19 

15 

11 

Philippines 

. 19 

17 

17 

17 

Japan 

26 

32 

38 

41 

Colombia 

6 

8 

8 

8 

India 

3 

2 

2 

2 

World 

1,188 

1,027 

988 

973 


Gold is widely distributed throughout the world, but a 
few 'countries produce it in great bulk. 5 The leading gold- 
producing countries are the U.S.A. South Africa, Soviet 
Union, Canada, Australia and Mexico. 

More than 70 p.c. of the total production of gold in the 
world comes from South Africa, which is undoubtedly the 
greatest producer in the world. The development of South 
Africa mainly proceeded from the discovery of its gold-fields. 
The construction of the lines of communication and planning 
of many towns and cities have been aimed at the exploitation 
of this product. It is, therefore, said that “Gold mines are 
the backbone of South Africa”. The region in which it is 
mined is the ridge of the northern rim of the hills that 
separate the basins of the Orange and Limpopo. This ridge 
is called the Witivatersrand ( or simply Rand ). The Rand 
goldfields were discovered in 1885. Both in total output to 
date and in current output, the Rand is the world’s leading 
gold centre. Gold occurs in conglomerate beds in the pre- 
Cambrian Rand formation of conformable sediments that rest 
unconformably on granite and schists. Although the 
sediments are found for about 150 km west and east, the 
mines arc in an area of only 75 km long 46 km wide. 6 

The Rand industrial zone of S. Africa mainly depends on 


' It is interesting to note that earlier producers of gold like Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Transylvania, Iberian Peninsula, Greece. Arabia and India 
have completely lost their importance because of the rise oi the modern 
producers or the extinction of the product in their own lands. 

• Some of the mines in the Rand are more than 9.500 feot deep and 
require cooliug arrangements on account of excessive heat at depth. 
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gold. The largest Rand towns arc Johannesburg. Germiston. 
Benoni. Booksburg and Krugersdrop. All these towns are 
connected by railway and are situated within 100 km of 



Fie No 21. Wjrld G,K1 Production bus s-‘Ri»in«<l Iho <.uno 

‘ each year .aWqu.ollv bet.veen 8*0 »..d 1*0 tbons.nd 


Johannesburg, east and west. Nearly one-sixth of the 
Europeans of the Union or one-half of those of the Transvaal 
have settled in the "City of the Rand" , 

To the west of Johannesburg, gold is found in the roc 

of the ridge. The rocks have to be crushed to obtain the go d 
The gold mines are worked there with considerable difficulty, 
for skilled labour is scarce, transportation facilities are - 
adequate and the climate in the mining districts is not 

hospitable. At present a large number of ' a ^ urer ^ rom ' nd ‘ a 
and China work in the mines. In South Africa, about 70 ^c. 
of the gold comes from Transvaal. The Cape of Good Hope. 
Natal and Orange Free State are the other areas. 

Some gold mines in South Africa have abandoned 
operations because of low output and higher cost of raising 
many ailing mines are receiving financ.al aid from the 
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Government. In view of the fact that the price of gold in 
the international free market has gone up, many marginal 
mines have come into full operation with Government grants. 
To qualify for aid, a mine must have significant ore reserves. 
Such a scheme of aid helps a gold mine to tide over the 
difficulties till there is a general increase in the price of gold. 
If increased revenue arising from the sales of gold on the free 
market should reduce the need for any assistance to any 
mine, the scheme ensures that such assistance is automati¬ 
cally adjusted to the changed circumstances. 

In Congo, the bulk of the production comes from the 
Kilomotor mines. It has large reserves of gold. 

Gold Deposits in North Ameriea 

Gold is found in many parts of North America. The 
whole iregion from Alaska in the far north to Mexico in the 
south is rich in gold. The chief gold areas of North America 
are the Yukon basin of Alaska (the centre is Klondike), 
British Columbia (the Fraser and Columbia basins),. 
California, the plateau of Idaho, the Eastern Rocky field 
(the Montana and Dakota), the plateaux of Colorado and 
Arizona and Eloro in Mexico. 

More than 16 p.c. of the world’s gold supply is raised in 
North America. Recently a few gold-fields have been disco¬ 
vered in Ontario in Canada and there are still many to be 
discovered. The most important gold-producing districts in 
the U.S.A are the Black Hills district, South Dakota ; 
Mother Lode and Grass Valley in California ; Cripple Creek 
in Colorado and Nome in Alaska. 

Gold is the most important mineral product of Australia 
where it is found practically in all the States. In Australia 
gold discoveries were made in 1851. This led to an amazing 
influx of migrants From 400,000 population in 1850, the 
figure rose to 10,00,000 by 1858. The richest deposits are, 
however, found in Western Australia, Queensland and 
Victoria. Ballarat and Bendigo are the two chief gold-produ- 
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cing districts of Victoria. In Queensland the chief mining 
centres arc Charlestown and Mt. Morgan. Western Australia 
has rich supplies of gol 1 in Goolgardie and Kalgoorlie. 
Australia raised about 18.000 kg. of gold in 1982. 

In India the greater portion of the gold produced comes 
from the Kolar fields in Kyrnataka. In 1981 the Kolar gold¬ 
fields raised about 2.000 kg. of gold. Small production is also 
obtained from the Bellara mine 90 km. west of Bangalore. 
Burma produces a small quantity of gold, mostly extracted 
from alluvial deposits. 

The need for conservation of gold is felt not on account 
of its greater usefulness than other metals but because of its 
limited supply. The withdrawal of gold coin from circula¬ 
tion. the scrap recovery and improvement in mining are good 

indications of its conservation. .... . 

Silver :—It was known and used by mankind beyond 
written history, as a medium of exchange and in the arts. It 
is found pure and also in combination with other metals, the 
chief of which are gold, lead and copper. Nowadays most o 
the silver produced is a by-product of some other metals, and 
therefore, its output is an index of the mining of those metals. 
Silver has much wider industrial use than gold and is acrully 
in circulation as coinage in many countries. It is almost 
indispensable in the photographic industry, as surgical mate¬ 
rial, in dentistry, in electroplating industry, in electrical 
contacts and in plating of bearings of aeroplane engine. 


Mexico 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Canada 

Australia 

Peru 

Japan 

World 


World Silver production 


(Metric tons) 

1973 

1974 

1.206 

1.168 

1,293 

1.050 

1.280 

1,310 

1.394 

1.361 

728 

674 

1,194 

1.275 

351 

306 

9.096 

9,230 


1978 

1.463 

1.227 

1.400 

1.330 

840 

936 

299 

10.240 


1982 

1.579 

1.221 

1,430 

1.246 

837 

1.152 

301 

10,300 
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Deposits in North America 

North America produces more than two-thirds of the 
world production. The whole mountainous range of the west 
from the US.A. to Chile in South America is rich in silver 
Mexico is the leading producer of silver and she mines perhaps 
one third of all the world’s output of silver. Most of the 
silver mines are in Pachuca in the State of Hidalgo, although 
the State of Chihuahua also raises a considerable quantity. 
The prosperity of Mexico depends mainly on the production 
of silver and its price in the international market. In the 
U.S.A. silver mines are worked in Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Utah, Texas, Colorado and Arizona. Canada is the fourth 
greatest producer. More than half of the silver produced in 



Fig. No. 32. The World Silver Produotloo from 1978 onward 
baa remained the same. 


Canada is obtained from Ontario, and the rest from British 
Columbia. In the Andes of South America, extending from 
Peru to Argentina there is a belt of rich deposits of silver. 
In Peru the silver deposits are found along with lead and 
copper ores in the mines of Cerro de Pasco. In Peru 
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the working of mines frequently suffered in the past from 
political disturbances. With the rcstorat.on of stable govern¬ 
ment. production has increased considerably in that country. 

Silver Deposits in Other Areas 

In Europe, the leading producers are W. Germany Yugo¬ 
slavia. Sweden, Spain. Italy. France and Finland.. All these 
countries together raise about 900. metric tons of silver of 
which West Germany alone accounts for 60 p.c. 

Australia is very rich in silver . large deposits are found 

in New South Wales and Western Australia. 

Japan and India are also producers of silver. In India there 

«- rx s.1' 

silverTuppfy of India comes from the Kolar' gold-fields of 
Karnataka. ^ . , 

Lead and zinc ores of Zawar mines in Rajasthan are being 
, f . {or si l V er as a result of which the silver production 
S has g 0 nc up. The production ot silver in India ■n^Slwas 
only 4 metric tons, of which Rajasthan contributed 30 

IS SET££ - PS 

t0 °B^d"r -subject to erratic, speculative 

fluctuations. Silver is no ^ J ^The 

‘ d “ on 1 ““line Ten ,e>r, .go, n.o„e- 
<or two-tliieds of ,he gold. Tod., « 
tary , , , Al so the increasing industrial demand 

L'“g"wt end”, *—« ■-» - J - “ 

, • anld soeculative in the world markets. 

measure- for silver include recovery 

from industrial and other uses, salvage from photographic 
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films, introduction of nickel coin and paper money in place 
of silver coins and mining methods. 

Platinum :—It is a valuable metal used in photography, 
chemicals, dentistry, in the electrical and jewellery business 
and in X-ray work. It Is also used in the manufacture of 
handbags, cigarette cases, pocket lighters and knives. During 
recent years its use in the setting of diamonds has increased 
considerably. Russia has long been the chief producer, and 
though recently surpassed in production by Canada, it still 
has a reserve of many million ounces. The estimated world 
platinum metal production is about 650,000 ounces. 

The U.S.S.R. contributes more than one-fifth of the world 
prodOction. Russian deposits are found only in the Urals. 
Canada is a large producer and its production of platinum is 
about 95,000 troy ounces a year. Most of the Canadian 
output is raised in the Sadbury district ot Ontario. The 
production is controlled chiefly by American and British 
capital. In South Africa, the principal deposits are in 
the Watcrberg, Lydenberg and Rustenbury districts of 
the Transvaal. The U S.A and Australia also produce 
platinum. 

Osmium and iridium are metals akin to platinum. These 
are produced mainly in Canada. 

Lead ore :—It is one of the heaviest and softest metals in 
the world. Its use was known as early as 7000 to 5000 B.C. 
when the Egyptians used it for glazing pottery. It is very 
commonly found in association with zinc or silver, and is 
used for a variety of purposes in industries. It has served 
mankind as metal in ammunition, bearings, alloys in brass 
and bronze, storage batteries, pipes, cable covering, type 
metal, pigments and other chemicals. The strength of lead 
consumption stems mainly from having the lead-acid car 
battery as its dominant worldwide market, taking 40 per cent 
of the total consumpion of 3.2 million tons of refined lead. 
However, it is a very versatile metal. Not only has it got 
long-established uses based on technical properties that 
provide sizable markets—cable sheathing, sheet and pipe, 
solders and printing metals, petrol additives, pigments and 
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other compounds—but it has a wide range of small outlets, 
which together tend to exert a steadying influence on 
consumption. After the Second World War. the consumption 
of lead for batteries has expanded tremendously. Cable 
sheathing is another important use of lead in Europe and 
U.S.A. Of late, demand for lead sheet has increased in U.K. 
for building. A new use of lead sheet is for sound insula¬ 
tion. Perhaps the greatest difficulty in regard to conservation 
of lead ore lies in the fact t^at it can hardly be recovered, 
once put to use. 1 


Geographical Distribution 


U.S S.R. occupies the second position among the lead ore 
producing countries in the world. Her production lias gone 
up from 183,000 metric tons in 1953 to about 510,000 metric 
tons in 1983. Azerbaijan is an important lead ore producer. 
In Australia which is the second leading producer of lead ore 
in the world, the important mines are located in the Broken 
Hill district. As no coal is available in the neighbourhood 
of the lead ore areas, the ores arc taken by rail to Port Piric 
at the head of Spencer Gulf. Australia contributes about 10 
to 12 p.c. of the total lead ore production of the world in a 
year. The leading producer of lead is the U.S.A. where it is 
found in Missouri, Idaho. Oklahoma, Colorado, Montana, 
Nevada, Utah, New Orleans and New Mexico. In spite 
of the fact that production in the U.S.A. is quite large, 
her domestic requirements are so great that supplies 
are often drawn from other producing countries, e.g.. Mexico, 
Canada, Spain and Australia. The U.S.A. normally consumes 
about 35 per cent of the production of lead against her pro- 

j Lead usod In making car batterio) is rocovorcd as scrap »Hbiu 
a period ol three years, whereas In tho manufacture of lead anil-knock 
compounds only primary lead Is used and there is no .ccovory of this lead. 
In most of Its uses in metallic form, lead has a very long life and Is 
eventually reoovered as scrap. In fact an aspect of lead Is that it la 
re.oycled more than any other metal. 
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duction to the extent of 30 per cent of the world s total. 
Missouri is the greatest lead-producing district in the world, 
supplying lead to the extent of 200,000 tons a year. The 
Northern Idaho is the second largest lead-producing district 
in the U.S.A. 

Lead Ore: Production (metal contained in the ore raised) 

1 ( ’000 metric tons ) 



1971 

1974 

1978 

1982 

Australia 

416 

370 

418 

36& 

Canada 

393 

305 

284 

335 

Mexico 

157 

218 

164 

156 

Peru 

157 

193 

186 

183 

U.S.A. 

525 

602 

538 

528 

U.S.S.R. 

450 

475 

510 

520 

World Total 

3,400 

3,430 

3,270 

3.460 


In Mexico, lead ores occur in the States of Chihuahua, 
Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi. Australia which has become 
recently an important lead producer has deposits in New 
South Wales. Western Germany is the leading producer of 
lead in Europe. The other areas in Europe are the Island of 
Sardinia (Italy), the Lenares-Carolina (Spain) and the Trepea 
and Stantig (Yugoslavia). Nearly three quarters of the out¬ 
put of primary lead are smelted in five countries : the United 
States, Mexico, Australia, Canada and Germany (West). 

Manganese Ore :—It is a metallic element widely distri¬ 
buted in nature as an oxide, carbonate or silicate. Its impor¬ 
tance was first realised in 1856 when Bessemer used it as an 
addition to steel. Since then this practice has remained uni¬ 
versal, and every ton of steel requires 14 lbs of manganese. 
Manganese is used in the form of manganese iron carbide 
in order to. remove sulphur and other impurities of 
iron. Since manganese is used prcdominatly in the produc¬ 
tion of steel, consumption moves closely with world steel 
output. Special steels with a high manganese content have { 
exceptional hardness and arc used in mining equipment and 
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railway points. The other uses of manganese are in the manu¬ 
facture S block enamel, in the chemical industry for the 
manufacture of bleaching powder and in electrical and glas* 
industries. About 95 p.c. of manganese is consumed 

are ^he chief producers of manganese. Manganese is also 
raised in Japan. Turkey. Morocco and Congo. 


MANGANESE ORE PRODUCTION 
(thousand metric tons) 


South Africa 

U.S.S.R 
Brazil 
Ghana 
India 
World 


1971 

1.368 

2,552 

1.150 

224 

670 

8.100 


1973 

1.735 

2.838 

1.142 

313 

559 

9,150 


1974 

1,895 

2.846 

1,006 

230 

550 

9.530 


1978 

2,338 

2.903 

900 

107 

665 

9,510 


1982 

1.950 

2,945 

1.000 

129 

591 

9,350 


. i O.lUki -'I**''' 

; he wond 

million tons of which U S.SX ^ ^ 0 f the 

“ an8an “ ChaS alS ° 

g0ne UP ' tnn of steel produced. 13 to 15 lbs. of manganese 
For every ton o P wor y s important sources 

is required and it happens h hc CXCC ption of Russia, 

of high-grade ^ich arc the chief steel 

are not located 1 £ WO rld*s steel comes from 

product Ata*' 60 r F “ n=e -«to and Wid. 

U.S.A., U.K.. Germany. wh j c h between themselves 

the exception of Japan an — • ^ world production, not 

produce less than one ^ ^ any manganese deposits. 

one of them lias wit ^ manganese is considered a 

Consequently >n sue are always kept in case of 

strategic mineral, and Ur*. 

'“USSR, is the largest producer of manganese with a little 
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less than 35 p.c. of the world’s total. One special feature of 
Russian production is that between 1970 and 1983,the annual] 
production has changed very little. The two important 
manganese-producing areas in U.SS.R. are the Georgian 



Fir. No. 'iJ, Trond Id World Production of Manganese. The trond 
has been tbe same in 1932 and 1993. 

Republic and the Ukraine. In Georgia the deposits are located 
at Chiatura in the province of Kutais. The Ukraine supplies 
manganese from Nikopol to the north of the Blick Sea. In 
the Soviet Union, over 80 per cent of the mangmese ore pro¬ 
duction is from the Nikopol and Chiatura districts. Manga¬ 
nese ore is also found in the Urals in Kazakstan and Siberia. 
A very considerable tonnage of her ore is used for the domes¬ 
tic iron and steel industry. India has deposits in Tamilnadu, 
M.P., Bihar, Orissa, Maharashtra and Karnataka. Most of 
the Indian ores are hard lamp ores very suitable for metallurg¬ 
ical purposes. India is the leading supplier of manganese ore 
to U.S.A. and U K. Ghana which was showing a declining 
tendency in mangmese production is having prog“e‘S ii the 
eutput of mangmese with the improvement of transport a id 
labour co iditions. Brazil has many manganese deposits, but 
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the major production comes from the Lafayette district m 
Minas Geraes. The Brazilian ores are. on the whole, of lower 


grade than Indian ores. 

South Africa is the second largest manganese producer in 
the world. South African deposits are near Postmasburg in 

Griqualand West, a part of Cape Province and are under the 
disadvantage of being far off from the sea-board. The pro¬ 


duction, however, is on the increase. 

Unlike most metals, a very large proportion of manganese 
required in metallurgy is entirely lost once it useda 
neg'igible amount can be recovered as a secondary m eta..Nor 
is it possible to rely on substitutes as there is none a 
The most promising conservation measure is the benel.cat.on 


of low-grade domestic ores. 


Trade in Manganese 


,, s SB is a substantial netexporter of manganese. Except 
, .Heading industrial countries depend more or less on 

Japan, all k ft mine* pal manginesc producing 

C “^ OT lr“ ^,cou,p Ut . Only Br.i:il 
countries export all ion for domestic use. The 

and India retain a consl ' ■ T , y s.A. which takes about 

*«« b.S. o'.-- a— «- 

50 p.c. of the world - {cr y S A . market. Brazil 

India compete with one • ^ ^ the y S A . and therefore 

has the advantage o J din , cultie s of Indian manganese 

of reduced freig c r> " thc high cost of production, 

in respect of foreign marKe ■ - 

and high royalty rates^ h j# sported enters the 

subsequently 

word markets thc " b y the importing countries. 

converted into ferro - mangan’se in ferro-alloy form to 

However, U S SR. «*«”£”* „ no „ po „ „f 

countries in Euro?-’ and A si 
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ption is therefore to continue in line with steel production^ 
Any increase in demand for manganese in future can be met 
from the existing manganese resources. This also means that 
any significant reduction in demand is bound to affect prices. 

Zinc Ore :—Zinc ore is generally associated with lead and 
copper ores. The use of zinc was known to men as early as 
300 B.C. 

Zinc is used widely because of its malleability, resistance 
to corrosion and adaptability to the manufacture of 
pigments, and for the fact that it is an important alloy. It 
is extensively used now for galvanizing iron and steel 
products, die casting, brass making, rolled zinc and zinc 
oxide. Zinc die casting has made an important contribution 
to growth in zinc consumption, particularly in the U.S.A. 
and Britain, and continues to provide a major market. 
However, the U.S automobile industry has cut down its use 
of large decorative zinc die castings to save weight, an impor¬ 
tant consideration on cars now being fitted with anti-pollution- 
and safety devices Also the trend towards smaller cars in 
America has brought the use of die castings in cars down to 
a great extent. Nevertheless zinc die castings are still finding 
new applications in many engineering products. 

The major use of zinc throughout the world is in galva¬ 
nizing. and it is one that is growing in developing areas for 
coating steel sheets with zinc. Under-bodies of most cars in 
the U S.A. use galvanised strip so that these cars can get ex¬ 
tra-protection agiinst corrosive action of salt and grit used to 
keep roads clear of snow. There is also demand for galvanised 
wires in connection with structural steel work in building, 
railway electrification and bridges. Of late zinc die castings 
have become very important in automobile industry. In 
Europe, the biggest use of zinc is in brass making. There is 
also extensive use of rolled zinc for roofing and roofing 
accessories in North-West Europe. 

The world production of zinc ore in 1982 was about 
5.8 million metric tons of which Canada raised about 20 p.c. 
U.S.S.R. is the second largest producer. Australia, U.S.A. 
and Peru are the other large producers. 
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Zinc production 
(1000 metric tons) 


1970 

1973 

1975 

1978 

560 

'25 

441 

475 

1.202 

1,220 

1.160 

1055 

610 

480 

4 »4 

416 

610 

630 

680 

720 

84 

106 

93 

98' 

5,390 

5.900 

5,550 

5.750 


1082 
480 

Canada 1.202 1,220 l.«« — ^ 

SSik S S - £ £ 

USi O, infi 93 •» 144 

World 3.390 5.900 5.550 5.750 5.720 

"SfS’" 

zlzziz »;»— 

New Jersey. Kansas and the Ural, are the pr.nc.pal sources 
of supply. USSR, is ,h-second largest producer of zme 
oo with about 12 pc. of the world's total. Asa result of 



p;0 . NO. ‘it. Note .be .to.dy incr.ss# iu World Zinc Oro Pioduotiou 
till 1970. Th.re.lt... th. production bM the 

name up to 1982. 

some recent discover.es of zinc mines. Australia hasbteome 
the fourth largest producer tn recent years. North.rn 
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Rhodesia contains large deposite of zinc ore, though present 
production is no indication of its large reserves. 

The principal exporters of zinc are Australia, Belgium 
and the Congo, Canada, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Peru, Spain, 
and Sweden. 

About 34 p.c. of the world’s zinc reserves is in the control 
of U.S.A. capital. The zinc mines of Australia, Canada and 
Africa which constitute about 26 p.c. of the world’s zinc 
reserves are owned and controlled by British capital. The 
increased import requirements of the U.S. and U K. feature 
large in the plans of exporting countries Although the U.S. 
has always drawn some of its supplies of zinc metal from all 
parts of the world, it now looks to Canada more than ever,, 
where production is being rapidly expanded. The U.S.A. s 
southern neighbour Mexico will also be substantially increa¬ 
sing her zinc output in future. 

The U.K. draws its main supplies from traditional sources 
—Canada and Australia. 

Copper Ore :—It is one of the first metals known and used 
by men. Its great value is on account of its ability to con¬ 
duct electricity and heat in adverse conditions with complete 
reliability, its great plasticity and its resistance to corrosion 
in connection with roofing, plumbing and heating sevices. 
The growth of copper output in the past and its present 
development arc due to the fact that there is a combina¬ 
tion of properties of the metal and of the wide ran :e of 
copper alloys that arc available in cast and wrought forms. 
Mixed with zinc, it produces brass ; with tin, bronze ; and 
with nickel, German silver. In peacetime about 50 p.c, of 
the copper production is employed in the electrical industry 
for generators, electric locomotives, switch beards, telephone 
equipment, light and power lines, etc. As yet, no universal 
substitute has been found for copper, though on a limited 
scale aluminium can be used as such. 

The world production of copper ore in 1982 was a little- 
more than 8 million tons. U.S.A. and U SS.R. raise a little 
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less than 1 million tons each. Chile is becoming a close 

competitor of these two countries. There is a ig 
programme in Chile aimed at raising its outputt from 650™ 
to over 1 million tons in the next few years. Ther. 

in Montana, 

Arizona, Nevada. Colorado, Utah andllabj^ ^ 

Xh. greatest — 

district (Montana) in th ■ ^ ^ Lak . Sup;rior district 

producing district in the • vicinity ot Houghton, 

where the mines are located " 3 and contri- 

The U.S.A. is the leading producer in the wo 

butes more than 30 p. c. of the world s total. 



FlO. Ho. 25. World 0?PP' r Projection* U.S.A. .• ‘l* 0 

prodocor. 

Chile is a large producer££ 

world’s reserves. The impor position of Japan in 

Potreilios, and El Tenient, JnA.n ^ ^ 

respect of this metal is very ^ Most o{ the 

about 5 P-c. of the wor ^ ^ Honsh , u Os.ka is the chief 
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her requirements, import from overseas is of considerable 
magnitude. The principal copper-producing countries of 
Europe are Spain, West Germany, Norway and Sweden. 

The* Commonwealth has increased her production enor¬ 
mously within recent years and her position in regird to 
reserves is about 27 p.c. of the world's total. Canada today 
ranks fourth in copper production. Rhodesia raises an appre¬ 
ciable quantity. 

It has been estimated that at the present rate of consump¬ 
tion, the total copper reserves may be exhausted in fifty years. 
New reserves, however, may be discovered even in the older 
producing countries. Recent explorations have proved that 
the Katanga deposit in Congo is one of the richest in the 
world. What gold and diamonds have been to South Africa, 
copper promises to be for Congo. The difficulty of securing 
labour and the excessive cost of transportation tend to check 
rapid development. The other , important producers are 
Mexico, Cuba, Iran and Peru. 


Copper Ore production 
( thousand metric tons) 


U.S.A. 

1973 

1,584 

Zambia 

684 

Japan 

99 

Chile 

636 

Canada 

468 

Zaire 

468 

WORLD 

6,490 


1975 

1978 

1982 

1.308 

1.380 

1.560 

636 

780 

588 

76 

72 

52 

600 

1,020 

1,080 

470 

780 

696 

500 

480 

584 

7,630 

7;680 

7,890 


Normally, five countries account for 80 per cent of copper 
production : the United States, Chile, U.S.S.R., Zambia and 
Canada. 

For technological reasons, there has been much increase 
of alternative materials as substitutes of copper, and this 
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trend has reduced the grmvh rate of copper consumption in 
the developed countries. 8 

USA is the largest consumer of copper, using between 

25 and ' 30 p.c. of the world’s total. In 1973, it consumed 
about two million long tons out of the world s total of 
million tons. The large demand for copper in U.S. A. is for 

defence purposes. _ . 

It has been est.mated that world demand for copp.r 
of the extent of 7.5 millon tons. The incrensmg production 
from 'oviet Union. Chile and Z.mbia often creates a surplus 
of over 250,000 tons and disturbs price levels. 

Increased mechanisation in copper mining has brough 

CO DD»r is recovered from ’ trailing and stamp stands . 
The trailing* are rock dumps containing copper bearing 
wastes, and the stamp stands consist of finer wastes from the 
mills where ore is crushed for concentration. Both 
materials can yield significant quant.ti.s of copper 

Aluminium —It is the most abundant metallic eleme t 
estimated to form about 8 p.c. of the solid portion of the 
earth’s crust. The advantages in the use of aluminium 

carcns . in weight and its rcadi- 

importanc in .hue daj. of an plan. '" handl- 

“f jus- - —7 

mg. ri y J railway carnages, electrical and 

io also used in motor cars, railway . . «•- 

is also um» £ aluminium is being 

.<—* —’ 

copper producers ere »» no m Boc h as pla.Uc and al«- 

0 ( copper consumers Into 

minium. -ill follow current line*. but with a 

.p .ture .ppUClon « eoP^ f#t |h . s . m0 purp0 .a thco.gh 

iandeoay to Q.e .Uo.fi .oUr la . c PP 
improvements lo design ol «,al P a.aot. 
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well-established for ring-pull tops on tinplate beer and soft 
drink cans. 

In building, the metal has made great strides, particulary 
for windows and shopfronts, and is expected to make further 
progress in the future. 

Aluminium is extracted from bauxite and cryolite.. 
Jamaica, Australia, Ghana. Hungary, and the U.S.A. produce 
bauxite. Cryolite is found only in Greenland. Though 
the Government of Greenland restricts the production 
of cryolite according to bud ’et requirements, it has never 
shown the least sign of differentiating between foreign 
customers. Cheap power is necessary for smelling: 
aluminium ore. 


Bauxite production : 1982 
(In thousand metiric tons) 


Australia 

24.828 

Yugoslavia 

U.S.A. 

1.812 

Greece 

Hungary 

2,916 

Jamaica 

India 

1,896 

Guinea 



WORLD 


3,252 

3,186 

11.684 

12.828 

67,400 


The world production of bauxite in K83 was 68 million 
metric tons, of which Australia alone contributed about 24 
million tons. 10 Jamaica raisee about 11 million metric tons. 

Surinam raises a little more than 6 million metric tons, 
followed by U.S.S.R. with 4 million metric tons. 

The U.iited States with a production of less than 2 million 
tons of bauxite has become the largest producer of alumi¬ 
nium and aluminium products in the world. It raises only 
15 per cent of the world’s total output of the aluminium 
ore, but is responsible for more than 60 p.c. of the alumi¬ 
nium production of the world. The U.S.A. imports about 


»• Tbo dUcovery of massive bauxite deposits In the far north of 
Queensland In Australia in 1965 has made Australia a roa ; or world force 
.nthe aluminium industry. The current production is 24 million tons u 


k 


>ear. 
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74 p.c. of the requirement of bauxite from Jamaica and 
Surinam 11 

Canada has an annual production of half a million 
tons of aluminium The Canadian output can be further 
increased A huge new plant has been erected in British 
Columbia for aluminium production. The U.K aluminium 
production is relatively small, about 20.003 ions a year, and 
is operating at caoacity. Britain depends mainly on Canada 
for this metal. Canada, which is one of the largest exporters 
of aluminium, sends more than 400 metric tons of unwrought 
aluminium, or about 85 per cent of its production Of these 
exports. 48 per cent go to the United States and 41 p.r 
to the United Kingdom. 

The modern method of extraction has grealy increased 
the output of this metal, and consequently prices have been 
reduced. As a metal it is light, tough and non-corrosive^ 
Aluminium can be easily manufactured "here power 
cheap. In France. West Germany. Norway and Italy t is 
worked very advantageously because water-power is available 

Inc^IaseT' in production facilities are projected in 
Australia. India and Norway. The possibility of developing 
aluminium production in North Bo.nco and Ghana 

being investigated. . . 

The output of aluminium metal^so far has been largely 

confined to the developed ^Indant 

reduction of alumina to ^ of trad e 

‘UPPly ° f cheap electric po^c ^ the developing 

- the " POft / TTJlt countries The pattern is to 
countries to dcve'op^d-mark indus , r , is largely 

-rinds of six international companies because the 
,n the hands °* S . uminium has led to this concentration. 

ss,.o —,<«—. - 

b|nc8 ia70, the demand for alomlniurn U on ' r 

U.6.A. In fact, the U.6.A. is turning from a net impoitor 
of *laminlam. 
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not found together. The developing countries are, therefore, 
anxious to do the processing within their countries. 

Tin concentrate! -.—This soft crystalline metal is pre¬ 
ferred to other materials for many uses due to its combina¬ 
tion of properties which lead to low fusibility, malleability, 
resistance to corrosion and ability to alloy with other metals 
The metal is useful in manufacturing packing cases, tin 
roofing and many other articles. The most important 
single use of tin is for plating iron. The ability of tin to resist 
corrosion and its affinity to steel surfaces when molten, have 
contributed to the development of tin-plate,which today con 
sumes about one-third of tin production. Tin has considerable 
demand in fish and meat packing centres. In the vast majority 
of its applications, tin is combined with other materials as an 
alloying element or as a coating, or in a chemical compound. 
For the most part, too, tin forms a minor though essential 
ingredient. Because of the growing sophistication of its 
usage, the level of consumption of tin is frequently a good 
indicator of the level of industrialisation of a country. 

The materials used for packaging can be grouped broadly 
into four categories : Paper and cardboard, metals, plastics 

and glass. 



FlG. No. 2d. World Piodaction ol Tin. 

Ot these four groups, tin figures in no fewer than three. 
The use of tinplate, steel coated with tin, is familiar to 
tmany. Less well known is the place of tin in the form of 
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its chemical compounds in the production of certain food 
grade plastics and in the manufacture of modern glassware. 

Tinplate is by far the most widely used sheet metal 
product for packaging. At the present time annual world 
consumption of the plate is about 12. 5m. tons of which 
approximately 90 per cent is used for packaging for food, 
beverages and other commodities. The principal countries 
noted for tin production are Malaysia. Bolivia. Indonesia. 
China. Nigeria and Congo. The other producers are Burma. 
U K. South Africa. Portugal. Japan and Brazil. The US A. 
raises an insignificant quantity of tin. ranging from 5 tons 
to 200 tons a year, and most of the deposits are ether 

uneconomic in size or in grade. 

In Malaysia, the deposits have been worked at Perak, 
Selangor. Pahang and Negri Scmbilan. the* first two urnish.ng 
90 per cent of the total. Small deposits are also located in 
Johore. Kedah. Kelantan. Perils, and Trengganu. Tin> mining 
and smelting is Malaysia’s premier industry. About P .c. 
of the tin production of Malaysia comes from European- 
owned mines and 30 p.c. from Chinese-owned properties. The 
smelting of tin is the virtual monopoly of the British com¬ 
panies at Singapore and Penang. The British companies have 
not only monopolised the smelting of tin ore mined but hey 
also treat large quantities of ore ^ported ,r °“ ^ 

Thailand, Indonesia. Japan. Australia and Afr.ca. Export 
, from Malaysia arc almost prohibitive except 

duties on in n K or Australia. This imposition 

when these are meant *“ of world’s tin smelting 

°f duties has e to t e tin .j ep0 sits of Indonesia are 

« r - *. ***. - - 

Banka, Sumatra. Singkep and Billiton. 

., , 70 _ c , ccnt of the world’s total tin supply is 

• from Milaysia, Indonesia. China and Thailand, 
obtained from M l ^ ^ tin orc in thc world. In 

Malaysia is t' * deV elopraent of this metal is subject to 
Bolivia th p P absence of communications. 

CgJSlSir- Bolivia are found at altitudes above 
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12,000 feet. The Bolivian centres are Petosi and Oruro. 
Indonesia was the second largest producer of tin till 1948. 
Since then its production declined considerably due to 
uncertain political conditions within the country and partly 
due to competition with other producers of South-East Asia. 
Of late, the position has improved, and her production of 
tin concentrates in 1981 was .31,000 tons. 


TIN CONCENTRATES PRODUCTION 
(metric tons) 


Country 

Bolivia 

Thailand 

Malaysia 

Indonesia 

World 


1971 

1975 

1978 

1983 

30,290 

28.510 

30,782 

28,788 

21,689 

20,340 

24,205 

42,360 

75,445 

64,452 

58.703 

58,856 

19,767 

24,384 

25,100 

31,296 

186,800 

180,550 

185,100 

192,000 


The world consumption of tin till 1960 increased at a 
rate of 3.3 per cent a year. Since then, there has been a 
continuing displacement of tin by other materials in various 
end-uses. Consequently the growth-demand is around 2 per 
cent. The supply-demand situation for tin has changed 
considerably between 1960 and 1973. Till 1970, tin was in 
short supply compared to demand. After 1968 the primary 
production of the metal has increased, while consumption is 
on the decline. 

The greatest consumer of tin in the world is the U.S A. 
where the meat-packing industry is piactically dependent on 
the supply of tin impor.ed fre m foreign countries. 

The Five-year Interna-ioral Tin Agreement was entered 
into in 1966. It had for its obj tetives the making of arrange-: 
ments to help maintain and increase ih; export earnings of ^ 
developing producingcountrics in particular, and the achieve-: 
ment of a ‘rvmunerative return :o p odurers which would 
help to secure an adequate :u?jly at prices fair to consumers. 

One of the factors which was causing anxieties to the pro¬ 
ducers was the s:eep rise in the prociuc.ian cost. West 
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•Germany and the Soviet Union—the two big consumers— 
joined the agreement in 1971, and this helped producers to 
get reasonable price for their output. 

The use of tin has become important in the present age 
and the need for its conservation by finding substitutes and 
discovering new fields is imperative. Also improvements in 
mining can help recovery of wastes for re-use. 


World 

West Germany 

U.S.A. 

Japan 

U.K. 

Brazil 
India 


INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF TIN, 1982 

(in metric tons) 

186.000 
13.000 
48,000 
29.000 
1 .000 
5.800 
2.600 

Mercury or Quicksilver 1 * :—It is the only metal that is 
liquid at ordinary temperatures, and is used in pharmaceuti¬ 
cal, industrial and control instruments, electrical apparatus 
and in many other ways. In fact, mercury is called the 
“metal of a thousand uses " "1 he poisonous quality of the 

metal and its compounds is responsible for their broad use in 
inhibiting bacterial and parasitic growth." It is also used in 
the manufacture of thermometers and barometers, tn oint¬ 
ment, andfthe silvering of mirrors Mercury is handled and 
shipped in metal flasks, a single container holding 76 pounds 
as a standard weight The world production of mercury in 
1778 was 6.467 metric tons of which Spain produced 1,000 
tons Italy 768 tons and U.S.S R 2000 tons. The other impor¬ 
tant producers are U S.A. China. Yugoslavia and M;*,co. 

Although mercury is found widely d.str.buted thoughout 
Italy, the principal deposits are in Tuscany, the Idr.a and 

777- n7uU.me.oury «< 13.C limes heavy »• w.«er. His Ibo 

v . iimtic .1 oner cl tie mcUli known to tLo ftLcauU und was 
•evei.tu ,u , * 1 

.or, IwfOitaut M wed.cv.l alchemy . 
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Trieste. In Spain, the deposits are found in the Almaden 
mine in the province of Ciudad Real and in Granada and 
Oviedo. The chief States of the U S. A supplying mercury are, 
in order of imortance, California, Oregon, Texas, Nevada, 
Washingotn and Arkansas. The annual production of mercury 
in the U.S.A. is only about 800 metric tons. In Russia 
mercury is mined at Nikatova in the Donetz basin. There 
are a nember of small mercury mines in Mexico, but the pro¬ 
duction is a little above 600 metric tons because of labour 
troubles and lack of industrial equipment. 

Improvement in mining operaions and use of substitutes, 

more particularly for dental and antiseptic purposes, can 
lead to a great measure of conservation of mercury. 

lron i3.__i ron i s by far the most useful of all the metals. 
TSe'success of almost every industrial enterprise depends 
upon the extensive and efficient use of machinery and other 

economic equipment made wholly or in part from iron and 
its alloys. Since leadership in industry and trade demands an 
abundant and efficient use of mechanical equipment, a plenti¬ 
ful supply of iron is always very helpful. Metallic iron is 
found in some chemical combinations mixed with a certain 
amount of earthly matter and occurring in deposits known as 
ore. 14 The operation of getting iron from the ore is known 

as smelting. 


^Economic Factors in Iron Ore Production^ 

1 Whether or not an iron-bearing rock is ore depends on 

manv factors such as its demand reflected by the price of 

orc .' As price goes up. many iron-bearing rocks, not cons.- 

•• -='sz 

u,..... *...... 

iiou l ' moo,,9 ' 

browu hsdrouB iron oxide. 
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dered iron ore now because of low quality or undesirable 
impurities or unfavourable g 2 ographical location, will be 
brought under new methods and techniques of mining opera¬ 
tions for ore. “The rock of today is the ore of tomorrow.” 
Thus, the value of an iron ore deposit depends not only 
upon its richness in iron but also upon its location and the 
ease or difficulty of mining Some of the richest iron ore 
deposits of the world are at present of little economic value 
because of their remoteness from the greir industrial centres 
and the resultant expense of transporting them to the places 
where they may be utilised. This is specially true of the 
great iron ore deposits of Southern Brazil which contains the 
larget reserves of iron ever discovered. M\ny impurities 
occur in combination with iron ore which are to be 
removed from the ore. Usually coke and limestone are 
mixed with iron ore and heated to a high temperature. 
Limestone absorbs the impurities of the ore. 


Improving the grade of ore by cashing, washing and 
sizing, mechanical removal of rocks of varying sizes, magnetic 
separation of ore from impurities, mixing low and high grade 
ores and sintering to suitable physical character for blast 
furnaces are known as beneficiation practices. 


Iron is obtained from the ore by the use of coal in the 
form-of coke, and .ts mining is therefore very much confined 
to regions where these two minerals are found tog. her 
Eastern U.S A. and Western Europe conta.n these two miner¬ 
als in close proximity to each other. These two regions there 
fore hove the world’s leadership i» r/.. manufacture of heavy 


iron and steel floods. 


Iron Producing Areas 


iron ore deposits are scattered all over the world but the 
important one^are found in U.S.S.R.. USA.. Australia, 
Canada, Sweden and India. 

14 
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(i) IRON ORE PRODUCTION ' 
( in million tons ) 


Principal 

Countries 


Metal 
content % 


1978 


1983 


Canada 

61 

France 

30 

India 

63 

South Africa 

60-65 

Sweden 

60-65 

US.S.R. 

60 

U.S.A. 

63 


60 

48 

36 

13 

44 

43 

24 

24 

24 

25 

240 

243 

57 

39 



The metal contents vary from country to country. In 
France, Hungary, Italy. U.K., Yugoslavia, Rumania, Austria 
and Bulgaria, the metal contents are betwen 26 and 44 p.c. 
while in India, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Australia, Canada and 
Sweden the percentage is between 60 and 65. Columbia has 


100 p.c. metal contents. 



Fig. No ‘27. Total Production ol Iron Ore. 


(There are three principal belts in the U.S.A. producing iron 
ore _( a ) t he Mesabi range in Minnesota, (b) peninsular Michi¬ 

gan and (c) the Appalachians. The Alabama district in the 
Appalachians, though it produces :a large quantity, suffers 
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from being situated at a great distance from the ports? From 
the point of production, Minnesota occupies the first place, 
followed, in order of importance, by Michigin. Alabama, 
New York. Utah, Texas, Georgia and Pennsylvania Despite 
enormous deposits of iron ore within the country, the 
U.S.A. imports considerable quantities of iron ore from Chile, 
Cuba, Sweden, Spain and Africa. 

fin the United Kingdom the bulk of iron ore supply comes 
from Yorkshire. Lincolnshire. Northamptonshire. Cumberland 
and North Lancashire, which cannot provide the country 
with her requirements of orejThe ore averages in many cases 
25 to 30 p.c iron. The reserves of this ore are estimated at 3 

billion tons. The country is becoming increasingly dependent 
upon imports. FRANCE obtains the bulk of her iron ore from 
the Lorraine fields, the richest area in iron ore in all Europe. 
Normandy and the Pyrenees are the two other areas of France 
noted for iron ore. The production of iron ore in France has 

a declining trend, 

(Norway has a considerable production ot iron ore in the 
nortTTaimost in the Arctic Circle. Large deposits are also 

available in Central and Southern Norway; In Sweden, the 

ores are not abundant, but they are noted for their highest 
quality and contain 65 per cent iron. In Sweden, valuable 
deposits are found at K.runa and Gallivaru in the north and 
at Dennemora in the centre.; The reserves at Kiruna are 
estimated at 1.5 billion tons and at Gallivaru at 200 million 
tons. Most of the ore is exported to West Germany and U K. 
Spain is fortunate in having large deposits of iron ore. But 
the ore is little used in the country and is mostly sent to 


Germany and Britain. 

(Soviet Russia is the largest iron ore producing country 
in the worldi The output of i on ore in the U.S.S.R. in 1981. 
was about 242 m.llian tons out of w< rids total of about 496 
million tons. In fa t. U S.S R has b en m attaining a h.gh 
rate of growth since ;94o when her r rodu:.io . v.as only 16 
million tons. Recent surveys of iron resources have revealed 
new supplies in Soviet Russia , the Donetz basin and Tula 
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are no longer the only suppliers. (The principal iron regions* 


are : 

1. in the neighbourhood of Kursk; 

2. near Orsk in the Southern Urals; 

3. at Telbes in the Kuzmas region; 

4. the Murmansk peninsula; 

5. the Magnet mountain near Magnitokorsk in the 

Urals; * . '.jS 

6. at Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine. This was the 
principal iron ore region before the Revolution^ 

(Brazil has large deposits of higher grade iron ore which 
are worked in the districts of Minas Geraes and the Itabira) 
It is believed that Itabira has the richest iron ore deposits in 
the world. These deposits are however about 320 miles from 
the nearest ports of Victoria and Aracruz. Large reserves of 
iron ore also exist at Urucum (Meto Grosso ),Cataloa (Goias) 
and Ipanema (Sao Paulo). The iron ore production in Brazil 
in 1978 was 62 million metric tons. Brazilian production 
will increase further with proper development of means of 
communication. Iron is mostly exported to Europe, U.S.A. 


and Japan. 

\Asis. has large deposits of iron ore although its develop- 
mJnTiTconf ined to a few countries only at present. Japan has 
the most completely integrated iron 4nd steel industry in 
Asia but her deposits of iron ore are not sufficient to meet 
the requirements of her steel industry. There are only two im¬ 
portant fields—one at Senin on the coast of Honshu and the 
other at Muroran in HokkaidoJ The annual productions 
about 1.2 million tons of iron ore. India's output of iron 
ore in 1981 was about 42 million tons. In India the most 
important iron deposits are in Singhbhum, Keonjhar, Bonai 
and Mayurbhanj in Orissa, as well as in the Bastar district of 
Madhya Pradesh where recent discoveries include what 
appears to be iron ore of a very high quality/The iron ore 
ws in the Bastar district ( Bailadila ) and in the Sindur 
dist^ct of Karnataka (Donimalai ) are being worked with 
long Jfarg* planning. (The reserves of iron ore in India are 
estimated at ^2 billion tons, most of which are of good grade; 
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Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia in Afrca arc likely to 
play a significant role as suppliers of .ron ore to Europe and 
U.S.A. in the near future, partly because of the.r vastness of 
reserevs and mainly because of Europe’s increas.ng depen- 
dence on imported ore. 

In Australia, iron ores are mined in bouth Austi alia. 
New South Wales, Queensland and Tasmania. North-western 
Australia has also good ore. The iron ore production in 
Australia in 1981 was more than 94 million metric tons. 

Trade in Iron Ore 

The international trade in iron ore is expanding very fast. 

U.S.A.. Western Europe and Japan are the three Ming im¬ 
porters of iron ore Their total volume of imported iron ore 

ranges from 90 to 110 million tons. Poland. Yugoslavia, Hun 
giry, Italy and East Germany also import iron ore. The 
exporters are India, Australia, Algeria. France, Brazil and 
Sweden. Small quantities arc also cxpor.ed b> PP 

Malaysia and Spain. There was a ban on the export of iron 

ore by the Australian Government till 19 0 ,n the b ief 

that the country’s resources in this respect were limited. 

With the exploration of new fields. indicating r '^ rw 
more .hen 15,030 million ron,. Amn.l.n h»,«»»' hl 
world market a, an e.porrer. and *0 .h>« ‘ J 

The nearness of Ans.rnlia .0 Japan ha, led the ■«"> >»* 
term c.nn.r.c.s .0 have .hr. mineral from rhe ” 

arrangement ha, aftecred .he volume of India . 
or, .0 Japan which nnrmallp cake, 50 pc, of Ind.a , iron 

The supplies of iron ore and demand 

Although —on - — ~- 

r—- -—-- ^ 

::rJrt.r‘ z, cou„„i„ - 
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America, North and West Africa and Asia. For most produ 
9 0 

cers in Latin Amrica iron ore is of secondary importance in 
export incomes. Similar considerations apply to India,. 
Malaysia and Philippines. In West Africa, however, iron ore 
is of great importance as a source of income from export, 
particulary in Liberia, Sierra Leone and Mauritania. 

According to a United Nations Study, the demand for 
iron ore is not likely to overtake production before 1985. 
“The present situation of the world market for iron ore is 
characterized by an excess of potential supply over demand 
and by relatively low price levels.” There is an urgent need of 
an ' international policy to cope with potential surplus- 
supplies. Also export potential in many markets is 
affected by the quality of ores, which require considerable 
treatment before shipping. This means a substantial 
investment in new plants in developing areas. 

In October 1975, on the initiative of India, ten iron ore 
exporting countries formed a trade association to ensure 
healthy growth of iron ore export trade and to secure a fair 
and remunerative price. The ten members are Algeria, 
Australia, Chile, India, Mauritania, Peru, Sierra Leone, 
Sweden, Tunisia and Venezuela. In January 1977, Liberia 
joined the Association of Iron ore exporting countries. 
Co-operation of member States is mobilised for exploitation, 
processing and marketing of iron ore and general economic 
and social growth. Apart form curbing uneconomic ^export of 

iron ore by developing countries, the AIOEC has evolved a 
strategy for bringing about a better order in the iron trade. 


Iron Reserves 

The world steel industry has little fear about the shortage 
of iron ore. The known reserves are immense and will last 
for the foreseeable future. The total iron ore reserves are 

estimated ( 1970 ) at about 70 billion tons which can be 
exploited economically. In addition there are potential and. 
marginal ores to the extent of 150 billions tons. 
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8.000 

4.000 

9.000 

3.159 

15 


KNOWN IRON ORE RESERVES OF THE WORLD 19 
(Containing 55 p c. and more of non) 

(Million long tons) 

USA .» 10 - 450 Ind ' a „ 

1,315 Newfoundland 

Germany — 

USSR. - B r u 

United Kingdom — 5 ' 97 ° u 1 

!- .. 8,165 Australia 

FfanCe ' 2203 

Sweden - 

Mineral Fuels and Water Power 

The provision of energy to ass.st m his work U an 
essential requirement for economic^ ^ jnco tvv0 

resources for development o po ■ rep i ace able. The 
classes; («' the irreplaceable. (» ** pelrol eum, 

solid and liquid fuels like coa 1 provide nuclear 

natural gas. shale oil and materials > rcphc cable 

~ ^ r - —tS 

water. 

Coal vs liquid fuels 

» different types of energy in 
The increased consumption in the propor- 

recent years has brought about some chang 

tionate importance of each. 70 pc. of the world’s 

In 1953. coal accounted for ■ b ^ d coal ’ s share 

total consumption of energy * CSO “R , hare D f liquid 

is a little more than 45 p.c. l " ^Xl953. 
fuel has gone up to f P '.‘T fuel Requirements throughout 
. Continued growth in Uq particular has given 

'The world in general andmjurope 

i. Zimmerman. in bis bock the The 

< 19 B 1 ). made an estimate olE knjwn u ^ ^ rfl levanoo to the latoa 

SZuZXZZ* ..— 
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rise to problems of supply and in these circumstances the 
position of the energy importing countries has become 
progressively weaker as the supplying countries are increasing 
prices to take advantage of their monopolistic position and 
to meet the cost of developing their own economy. 

There are four main sources of energy : 

1. Solar, water and wind power. These sources are in¬ 

definitely available ; Sun is the main supplier of 
energy on earth and the water and other cycles are 
also generated by Solar radiation. 

2. Secondary energy based on (a) non-fossil orginic 
matter i.e. wood, straw, organic waste and (b) 
human and animal power. These sources are 
renewable. 

3. Energy from fossil fuels such as coal, gas and fueL 
These energy sources are exhaustible. It is 
estimated that the coal reserves will last for a few 
centuries and that oil and gas in view of their fast 
and greater use may last only a few decades. 

4. Energy from nuclear sources. The industrial installa¬ 


tion of nuclear plants is increasing rapidly. 

M Thc ancient Chinese people discovered the use of 
r back as 3,000 years ago. In modern sense, coal 
brought about industrial revolution ^between 1765 and 185# 


when steam-driven purpp and locomotive engine were invented 
in England. • Todfl^’rt is the greatest source of power for 


manufacturing, mining and transportation. Its by-products 


arc equally important 


industries. The principal by¬ 


products are tar, ammonia, gas, coke crude oil, benzolj 
naphtha, sulphur etc. The basic chemicals as well as coal- 


tar medicines are coal derivatives. In addition, synthetic 
textiles, snythetic rubber, paints, plastics, etc. need coaL^ 
No modern nation has become industrially great withoiit 
access to ample supplies of coil, and the great industrial 


powcrs-^U S.A., U.S.S.R., West Germany and U.K.—lead 
the world in the production of coal J There is a distinct 
correlation between the pattern of coal distribution and the 
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industrial development of ,nJlv1 ^o^t^o^coilTand^this 
place of coal. 

S 'Coal Production (in million tons) 


Principal countries 

Australia 

India 

West Germany 
Poland 
South Africa 
U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. 

U.K. 


1078 

71 

00 

00 

102 

88 

504 

564 

120 



fixed carbon, moisture and 
The relative proportions oM« ^ ^ ^ bilong , 

volatile material dcc,J< - high w hcn the moisture and 

Broadly speaking, its ran (Q j 0Wf t h e rank 

volatile meteria} are less ’ us (b ) Bituminous and 

„< coal la as . 0 . 10 - . h> o. a 

(c) Lignite. Lignite is a ' n Coal. It contains 

brown colour and hcrcc n ^ vn * s r 0 per cent of moisture, 
generally 70 p:r cent of carbon and 40 P for thc 

This coal is of an interior type. (of domestic 

production of gas, synt km. “• ^ d (of f uc l purposes, 
heating Only m Cktmwy ■ t „ ig?8 w3f ,08 million 
The world production of lift ; t 263 million 

—« .ocs .H.™ - XJZZ* - Was. 

metric tons, of US S • of Yugoslavia at 36 

Germany at 110 million , t 34 million metric 

million metric tons and ‘ and bur ns with little 

tons. Anthracite is difficult burn$ It is coal of 

flame but produces ^ ^ dcposits of this 

the best variety, but no cou y ^ ^ ^ gQ pcr cent 
kind of coal. Ditu nxnous coal domestic purposes, 

of carbon. It is mostly used as fu-l 

for transportation and for power. 

-' .. „ tho «our« O. «*.■»* .« 

5J53S\&Sd ^'^Z7olUon or°. A- w.oul.cur. ol 
tael and ifl used In the fftneivu * 
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[The principal coal-producing countries are the U.SA. V 
U.S.S.R., West Germany, U.K., France, Poland, Belgium,. 
China, India and Australia. The leaders in the production 
are U.S.S.R.. U S A , West Germany and U.K. Although 
these countries support 25 per cent of worlds’s propulation 
they produce approximately 60 per cent the of worlds 
total output of coal, j 

/The US.A, occupies the first position among the coal 
producing countries in the world. There are three important 
coal-fields, in the U.S.A. : (i the Appalachian coal-fields, 
(it) the interior coal-fields.. The Appalachian coal 
fields from Pennsylvania to Alabama contian the finest 
bituminous coal in the world.jPennsylvania alone contributes 
nearly half of the total supply of the U S.A| £The interior 
field includes Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Dakota 
and Nebraska.^ The Rocky fields have not yet been fully 
explored becajse population is sparse there. The probable 
total reserves of coal in the U.S.A. are estimated at 1,100; 
000 million metric tons of which the main concentrations 
are in Illinois. West Virginia. Kentucky and Pennsylvania. 
There has been tremendous machanisation in the method of 
extracting coal in the U S.A. She is first in production of 
coal per man-day. In underground mining the average output 
per man-day is about 7 tons, and the average output in 
surface mining per man-day is from 15 to 19 tons. At the 
same time, chances of accidents and fatalities in under¬ 
ground mines have increased with mechanisation due to 
explosion of methane gis and fall of roofs. 

fGreat Britai n occupies the fourth position in coal produc¬ 
tion? Britain has workable reserves of coal of 43,000 million 
tons .) The coal-fields of Great Britain have three great 
advantages :— 

(a) Coal and iron are found together. 

(b) Coal-fields are within easy reach of the sea. 

(c) Limestones, useful for smelting, is often found 
with them. 

V|n Great Britain there are four important coal-fields (») 
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Scotland area, (i) Pennine Range area, (in) Midland area, in') 
South Wales area.) In Scotland rich deposits of coal arc 
found in the Clyde basin, in Ayrshire and along the bank of 
the Firth of Forth. These areas have exceptional transport¬ 
ation facilities by sea. canal and rail. The Clyde basin » the 
most important ship-building centre of the world On cither 
side of the Pennine Range there are large deposits of coal. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire arc the two important centres in 
this area. Cotton textile industry has developed in Lancashire 
and woollen ind-.stry in Yorkshire. In the Midland area the 
important districts are North Staffordshire. Leicestershire. 
Warwickshire and South Staffordshire. where many 
important industries (like motor car, cycle, boot, ^ CCit ° a ^j 
iron and steel and watch) have developed. South Wa^es coal 
is worked more for export than for use as power in the local 

‘^For many years the United Kingdom was the 
exporting country in the world. "The proxmu 
coal districts to the sea. together w„h the Quality of 

the coal, favoured the development of P 

European markets , so that even Germany with an expon 
trade of her own. found it cheaper to obtain coa from 
England for the districts served by her Baltic ,, P °^J * \g 2 l 

her coal exports averse y' 3 and ]anU ary 

pk “- 
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The production of anthracite and bituminousjcoal i n Easte rn 
Germany is only about 1.7 million tons a year. The Ruhr 
basin, Westphalia, Saxony, Silesia, and Bavaria are the 
important areas. The Ruhr basin produces about 80 per cent 
of Germany's coal) With regird to the production of lignite. 
Eastern Germany is the greatest producer and accounts for 
about 45 p.c. of the world's total. 

( FrancejjL rather deficient in coal. Normally, France raises 
about 20 million metric tons of coal a year. There are small 
coalfields scattered about the country, in the Lorraine, near 
St. Etienne, near La Crusot and in the Rhone delta. The 
total production is enough to supply only two-thirds of 
France's moderue industrial needs. Consequently France 
has to import coal from other countries) 

\Soviet Russia is the second largest coal produceOFrom 64 
million tons in 1932, the output was more than 600 million 
metric tons in 1981. (This tremendous growth of coal output 
was due to highly increased mechanisation of all the mining 
processes and the discovery and exploitation of new fields 
in all parts of the country. The Donetz basin is the most 
important coal basin in the U-S S.R) and provides the entire 
metallurgy of the South with metallurgical fuel. It also 
supplies power-generating fuel to the entire larg: scale 
industry in rhe Southern U S.S.R as well as the railways of 
the/Jkraina and Byelorussia, (rhe other principal coal-fields 
of/^ovict Russia arc the Kuznetsk coal basin, the Karaganda 
bisin. the Moscow b\sin, the Pechora basin, and the Kizel 
and Chelyabinsk deposits in the Urals^ The Kuznetsk basin 
is second in importance, though with regard to the size of 
coal reserves, it occupies the first place in U.S.S.R. and second 
in the world. This region is full of high grade coals but 
distance from the industrially developed areas delayed its 
development till recently. The Karaginda basin is situated 
in the central part of Kazakstan. In view of the rapid 
industrial development, the annual rate of coal produc¬ 
tion is to increase further. It is quite likely that coal 
will receive greater investment for expansion in U.S.S.R. s 
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next Plan period. 1 The probable total reseves of coal in 
the USSR. are estimated at 4.121.000 million metric 
tons which is about 30 p c. of the world's total. 


COAL PRODUCTION 
1981 


123 «2* 


777 ,N0.A W.G£«MANY 

U.S.SR. u *_ 


Fig. No. -Ji. F reduction of Coal-Co«u try 

South Africa has hr*.- deposits of coal in Natal, the 
Cape of Good Hope anJ th.- Transv.al. The coal is of poor 
quality, with the cxcep ion of tint of Natal The coal 
production in the Union is about 90 million tons a year. 

Japan raises about 24 million tons of coal a year ) In spite 
of this large production Japan’s industrial expansion plan is 
hampered by local shortage.' !The two most important coal¬ 
fields of Japan arc located in Hokkaido anJ in Kyushu, the 
former supplying 40 p.c. and the latter 50 p.c. of the 
country’s total coal. I More than 90 p.c. of her coal is pf 
mediocre quality -low bituminous or sub-bitum.nous Her 
coal is not generally suitable for the production of high 
quality metallurgical coke. Japan's annual production of 
lignite is a little more than one million tons. 

rk ; n , : c vprv rich in coaltbut irs development is slow 
KSPa." Si »< China's coai lias in ,h, naids, o 

in rhe north western and south-western parts of 
Xco“. far bom water transp, nation. These areas 
°l“o scantily populated and do not com.in much 
metallic ore.fChincse coal i s chiefly of-.anthracite type and is 

.s .r.r, r«r ™ 

dcolme «n tQ0 ul lr , de all0 uiu workers* coolocily dom 

given oppoitunMe* «o le w ( pUco of * 0 rk. 

not builor ou aocouul of Cue ol^uro f 
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found practically in every province. The provinces of Shansi, 
Shensi. Kansu and Honan contain the greatest deposits of 
coal. The Loess Highlands have about 90 per cent of China’s 
reserves of coal The production of coal was about 400 
million tons in 1978. The greit progress in coal protection 
of China can be appreciated from the fact that in 194 , 
output was only 32 million tons. In fact, such progress has 
no parallel in the history of any country. The probable 
total reserves of coal in China amount to 1,115,098 million 
metric tons which is 19 p.c. of the worlds total. 

India-occupied the sixth place in the list of the coal-pro- 
ducmgcountries of the world in 1981 with her production of 
123 million tons. The coal-fields. however, are very 
unevenly distributed and more than 83 p.c. of coal of India 
comes from the two fields of Raniganj in West Bengal and 
Jharia in Bihar. Other fields are found in Madhya Pradesh, 
Andhra. Orissa, Assam and Rajisthan.) The probable total 
reserves of coal in India are 106,000 millon metric tons, that 
is 1.3 p.c. of the world’s total. In Pakistan coal is found only 
in the West Punjab. The production of coal in Pakistan is 
about 1. 1 million tons a year. 

,j World Coal Reserves and the future 

'The world's coal reserves, estimated at 8,641,200 million 
metric tons are distributed unevenly. U.S A., Canada and 
Alaska have 40 p.c., U.S S.R. and China 42 p.c.. South Africa. 
4 p.c., U.K. 3 p.c. and India 1 p.c. The largest percent¬ 
age is in U.S.A. with 35, followed by U.S.S.R, with 30 
p.c. 18 ) 

The large deposits and reserves, and the universal use of 
coal will keep it a wanted material for many more years 
even if in the meantime other souurces of energy are further 
developed. It is very doubtful whether the world has suffici¬ 
ent uranium to bring about a complete revolution in the 

»• The 8oviot scientists, however, cl »im that it coutains 58 p.o. of 
the world’s ooal deposits. ( The Statesman's !Tcar Book 1 'j 71-72, p. 1411). 
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industrial set-up and make atomic power production ava.la- 
ble at a price which would seriously compete with coal. 
Similar doubts about the future of coal were expressed about 
fifty years ago when large developments in the production of 
petroleum and hydro-electricity took place. Coal rema.ns 

the leading source of power. 

Nevertheless, there is room for conserving this irreplace¬ 
able natural resource. Seme of the conservation measures are 
the promotian of avoidance of waste in mining, the promotion 
of avoidance of waste in preparation, improvement of quality 
of lignite by using it as fuel, and pushing research into 
various improvements in coal exploitation and use 

Petroleum' 9 :-It is a general name given to oil. which 
, i nut from holes or bores in the earth, 

flows free y at P“ p lowlands, generally on the flanks 

old Wool ..ion. .ooh 

( Africa the Deccan, the Highlands of Brazil and the 

S • of Scandinavia and Canada do not contain oil. In 

August 1859, the first oil well in the world was dr, led at 
Titusville, Pennsylvania. At that time, mineral oil « 
known and used only as a primitive form of ilium, nanr or 

lubricant. Today, it provides an immense range and variety 

of products for many thousands of different applications and 
meets one-half of the world demand for energy. 0.1 offers 

WElg m is the fact that the p.oduct.on of crude petroleum 
in mtt cases is in countries which are not concerned with 
“ v Also the Middle East which is the main 

^Xu^troleutn does not tolerate the domination 

19 rb. Dam0 ^:Z:Z unknown* 1 in ancient times. 

» nd 0loam l °" ; - . ““ petroleum d.tes back onl, to tbo m.d-UMb century 

,be modern Imporlan P u , wjth ,bo beslonlng ol tbo t.ven- 

r- -—— u mo,t 

wanted fuel* 
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of markets in respect of prices by the importing countries. 
Of late, the Middle East has imposed many restrictions on 
export volume and prices. 

Reserves.—Proven and indicated crude oil reserves of the 
world totalled 88 billion tonnes as in January 1979. Of this 
more than 60 per cent is located in the Middle East and 12 
per cent is in North America and South America. The United 
States holds 4 billion tonnes, or 4 p.c. of the world total. The 
Kingdom of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf has 9 billion tonnes ; 
Saudi Arabii, 23 billion tonnes ; Iran, 8 billion * Venezuela, 
3 billion ; Iraq. 4 billion and Russia 10 billion tonnes. 



P.g. No. 29. Tho shaded portions indicate oil disco-ored between 
18 j 9 and 197S. The dotted partiona indicate tho total of rosorvea. 


The other reserves are in India (0.4', AlgcrhfO.9), Canada 
(0.8; and Mexico (2.2). It is interesting to note that in Asia, 
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India has the highest reserves and ihe world’s highest is in 
Kuwait. 

At the current rate of consumption, the reserves are likely 
to last about thirty-five years. There are, however, chances 
that with the use of more sophisticated methods 50 p.c. ol the 
reserves which are considered now not recoverable will be 
recovered. Also, drilling in deep water at sea will increase 
the present reserves. All the same, the relationship between 
production and reserves will bave to be rational. 

The output of petroleum has increased substantially in all 
major producing areas of the world in recent years. Also, 
there has been an increase in the sources of supply of 
petroleum. The new sources of oil supply since 1960 arc 
Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Oman and Syria in Middle Kast, Spain 
and Norway in Europe, Nigeria, Tunisia and Libya in 
Africa and Australia. Petroleum accounts for one tenth of 
the toial value of international trade. It provides virtually 
all the exports of eight countries in the Middle East and 
Africa, and over 90 p.c. of Venezuela’s exports.- 0 

The leading petroleum producing countries in the world 
are U.S.A., USSR., Venezuela, Saudi Arabia, Iran and 
Kuwait. 

Use of Oils 

The chief products of petroleum are gasoline or petrol, 
fuel oil, kerosene and lubricants. These are used in steam¬ 
ships, air-crafts, automobiles, rail roads, manufacturing and 
commercial heating and domestic heating. In the total 
oil consumption of the world 33 per cent accounts for 
motor gasoline, 2 per cent aviation gasoline, 6 per cent 
kerosene and jet fuel, 22 per cent distillate fuel and 35 per 
cent residual fuel. Of late, the share of the oil in the total 
primary fuel consumption is very much on the increase in 
most of the industrialised countries. 

♦ eoMost of the petroleum Internationally exchanged is carried bv 
sea-tanker fleet which account for one-third of the world s mercantile 
fleet. Petroleum accounts for 85 to 100 per cent of total export values 
from Kuwait, Libya. Saudi Arabia. Iraq. Venezuela and Iran, and 4o 
per cent from Indonesia. 

15 
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Crude Pbtroleum 
(In thousand metric tons) 



1970 

1975 

1978 

1982 

Argentina 

20.000 

19,550 

23,000 

25,536 

Behrein 

3,800 

3,100 

2,700 

2,232 

Canada 

69.500 

80,000 

69,000 

62,688 

Columbia 

11,000 

8,000 

6.750 

6.924 

India 

6,800 

8,300 

11,050 

14,316 

Indonesia 

45,000 

63,000 

82,000 

78.852 

Iran 

190,000 

268.200 

255.000 

65,988 

Iraq 

75,600 

111,300 

115,000 . 

44,854 

Kuwait 

138,000 

93,200 

110,000 ‘ 

58.712 

Mexico 

21,000 

37,500 

63,000 

115,404 

Saudi Arabia 

... ’ 175,500 

337,300 

410,000 

490,800 

U.S.S.R. 

... 353,000 

490,000 

572,000 

609,000 

U.S.A. 

.... 534,000 

485,000 

485,1/00 

421,800 

Venezuela 

193,000 

124,000 

108,090 

111,575 

World Total 

... 2,334,000 

2,702,000 

3,055.700 

3.086,602 


The production of crude petroleum has doubled in 1978 
from what it was in 1960. The enormous increase in pro- 



Fig. No. 30. Crude Petroleum reserves 
duction has also impelled many countries to make a number 
of industries oil based instead of coal-based. 

The main oil consuming countries of the world areU.S.A* 
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(35 p.c.), U.S.S.R. and East Europe (15 p.c.), Japan (6 p.c.). 
West Germany (5 p.c.), Britain (5 p.c.), Canada (4 p.c.', 
France (4 p.c.) and Italy (4 p c.). 

While the consumption of oil increases by 7 per cent 
annually, the general increase in respect of all encrg) is 
5 p.c. annually. Thus, petroleum accounted for 49 p.c. of 
the energy consumed in 1978 compared to 29 per cent in 
1955. In contrast, the share of coal and lignite was 70 p c. 
in 1953, but came down to 46 p.c. in 1978. 

All the major powers of the world arc seeking to gain 

control of oil fields and are searching diligently for possible 

reservoirs not yet discovered. During the last few years the 
struggle for the possession of petroleum has been so keen 
that the control of major oil-fields has cau ed more inter¬ 
national concern than that of any other mineral. 

The Leading Producers 

Till 1972, U.S.A. was the leading producer in the wo:Id 
with 20 p.c. of the world’s total output of petroleum. It 
yielded the place to U.S.S.R. in 1978 when its production 
was 485 million tonnes compared to 574 million tonnes in 
U.S.S.R. In 1981, it was the third leading producer, having 
yielded the second position to Saudi Arabia. U.S.A. raises 
more than 20 per cent of the world's output. The supply 
comes from the important states of Oklahoma, California, 
Texas, Kansas, Louisiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia and Kentucky. The oldest producing area includes 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia and Kentucky and raises oil 
of a very high quality. The Gulf Coast Field of Texas and 
Louisiana is a new oil area which has been extensively 
developed. California’s oil production is confined to the 
districts-of Los Angeles Basin, the Coastal district and the 
San Joaquim valley. The production of oil in Illinois is 
on the decline. A large portion of the petroleum of 
the country is exported. Its markets are scattered all over 
the world. This is only natural in the case of a commodity 
- having such important uses. Despite the enormous increase 
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in output, the demand has gone up in excess of supply witto 
the expansion of aviation, road transport and the conversion* 

of many coal-using steamships to fuel oil using ones. The 
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Fig. No. 31. Crude Petroleum Production—1981 


largest oil-field is found in East Texas. It has a length of 
about 40 miles and an average breadth of about 7 miles j 
25,800 wells have been drilled. 

The United States has the largest consumption of 
petroleum per head with moderate yearly rates of increase. 
Petroleum accounts for about 4o per cent of the total energy 
consumption in the country. The annual rate of increase 
in demand for petroleum is 3 per cent. Its share of world 
production however is on the decline even with increasing 
output. Its present output is still about 16 p.c. of the 
world's total. Domestic production] is protected from 
cheaper foreign crudes by import restrictions. There are 
also controls on the expansion of oil production in the 
U.SA. in order to maintain the country’s reserves of oil for 
strategic reasons. 

Soviet Russia leads the world in both the rate of growth 
of oil production and in the amount of , absolute annual 
increase. Russia’s share in the total crude oil .production of 
the world in 1981 was about 19 per cent. The advances in 
oil production are due to the application of entirely new 
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extracting processes with -he result that the oil-bearing 
strata have yielded increasingly more oil. Her two main 
fields, Baku and Grozny, on opposite sides of Caucasus, are 
connected by pipe lines with the Black Sea. Baku District 
on the Apsheron Peninsula is the leading producer of oil 
from where the product is sent by pipe-lines to Rostov and 
Batumi. The oil belt of the U.S.S.R. extends along the 

wholelengthoftheUralsontheirwesterns.de from LUita 

in the north to Sterlitamak in the south. Ufa in the south¬ 
western slopes of the Urals has become so important in 
recent years that it has come to be known as "Second Baku. 

Uzbek, Kazakh and Turkmen in Soviet Asia contain large 

deposits of oil. In the Far East, the only Soviet oil-field is 
in the island of Sakhalin where the annual production 

comes to about 1 million tons. 

The phenomenal growth in oil production of U.SS.K. 

can be seen from the fact that it has increased her oil 
production from 38 million tons in 1950 to 609 million tons 
in 1981. New oil pipelines and new refineries near oil- 
consuming centre have been built during this period. 

In Soviet Union, the importance of petroleum has been 
steadily increasing, and in 1979 petroleum accounted for 

40 pc. of the total energy utilization. Petroleum is a key 
clement of the economic plan and of the great industrial 
expansion. The Volga Ural region is the main producing 

area which has long distance pipe line connections to carry 

the outputlo Eastern Europe. 

The Soviet underwater oil fields in the Caspian Sea 

produce 8 million tons of high-quality oil a year. Situated 
60 miles out to sea frerm Baku, these oil-fields cover about 
10 square miles and are capable of almost unlimited deve- 

l0P The* increase in oil consumption per year in the U.S.S.R. 
i, about 9 P-c. as compared to 4 p.c. in U.S_A 15 p.c. in 
West Germany, 21 p.c. in Japan and 13 p.c. in France * 

Venezuela is now fifth in rank with about 112 million 
ions. The oil-fields are mostly located around Lake Mara- 
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caibo. The production has also been extended towards thtf 
Orinoco belt in the east. 

Outside the U.SS.R., the largest producer in Europo is 
Rumania. In Rumania, oil is found at the southern foothills 
of the Carpathians, from Suceava in the north to -the 
Damboritza Valley in the south. The largest oil-fields arc 
in Dambortiza valley (54 p.c.), Parhova (44 p c.), Buzau and 
Bacau. These oil-fields • were first worked in the eighties 
of the last century. The development of Rumanian oil fields 
was the result of the assistance of foreign capital and the 
sympathetic attitude of the Government. The importance 
of this industry to Rumania can hardly be overestimated. 
Of the total production, between 70 and 80 p.c. is exported^ 
The foreign exchange position and that of the national 
finances therefore depend very largely on oil. In 1975 r 
Rumania raised 14 million metric tons of petroleum. 

Middle East : Tbe Greatest OH Producing Region 

L The Middle East with Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Bahrein • 

. Kuwait is the most productive oil area in the world. } 
With more than half the world’s proven reserves, the Middle 
East raised about 1000 million metric tons of crude petroleum 
in 1978. Development of its petroleum industry on a large 
scale is continuing. Several new fields have been discovered 
as a result of exploration activities. Pipelines and other 
transportation facilities have been extended. The major 
portion of Europe’s demand for oil is supplied by the Middle 
East. Because of the rapid increase in the consumption of 
petroleum products in Europe and the favourable competi¬ 
tive position of the Middle East, the demand for petroleum 
of this area has greatly increased. This dependence of 
advanced countries on Middle East has brought a crisis in 
the world economy inasmuch as the increase in the oil price 
by the Middle East has affected all countries in terms of 
production and trade. The Middle East has been insistent 
to keep oil prices high so that the Middle East countries 
may have better standard of living from oil earnings. 
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Bahrein 
Iran 
Iraq 
Kuwait 
Qatar 


1978 1982 

2,700 2292 

255,000 65,988 
115,000 44,892 
110.000 56 912 
24,000 19 488 


Crudb Pbtroleum Production in the middle East 
(in *000 metric tons) 

1970 1972 1975 

3,800 3,761 3,100 

190 000 223,921 268.200 
75,600 83,775 111.300 

138.000 146,786 119,000 
Qatar - 17,000 20.453 20.000 ..... 

Saudi Arabia 175,500 223,412 268,000 410,000 490,800 

The sharp fall in production in Iraq and Iran has been 

due to disturbing conditions and destructions from the war 
between these two countries. Since 1980, except for Baud, 

Arabia, the Gulf countries are having a decl.ntng trend. 

Iran is an important producer of oil. The existence of 
oil in Iran has been known for centuries, but the real develo- 
men. began in 1954. In 1978. with more than 2 5 million 
tons of crude petroleum product.on, Iran was he four 
largest producer. In 1954. an agreement came into force for 
25 years between Iran and 17 international o.l companies in 

respect of exploration, operation and production of o.l in 
Iran. All the companies-Iranian and foreign-came to be 
known collectively as Consortium. 

In Iran, the principal oil-fields are in the South-West 

around Kazirtan. These field, are “ 

Haftkel Gach Saran, Agha Jari, Naft Safid and Lull. There 
are pipe-lines from these oil fields to Abadan, a port on the 
Satt-efArab. Abadan has today th. largest oil refinery ,n 
SI world, its daily capacity being half a million barrels a 

'“"in Iraq, the oil-fieids are situated at Baba Gagur, a few 
miles north of Kirkuk. The Kirkuk oil field m Iraq stretching 

r ™ mile* is one of the greatest single oil-fields in tne 

* ;Id ?he 6 ; oil-field* are being exploited by a British 
a nine line has been constructed to join these 

STSh th/ Mediterranean ^ 

carries annually four million ton, of crude o.l to Haifa, 
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miles away, and to Tripoli, 540 miles away. At Haifa and 
Tripoli the oil is loaded into sea-going tankers and transpor¬ 
ted to the world’s markets. 

Normally, Kuwait, Iraq and Saudi Arabia supply about 
60 p.c. of the world’s total export of oil. The development 
of the oil resources of the Middle East has reduced the 
demand for American oil in the European countries. This 
dependence on Middle East has created a problem for Europe 
and many other countries. 

The crude oil production in the Middle East has become 
extremely profitable. This trend has resulted in a higher 
price of petroleum all over world. Lack of competition and 
high earnings on investments are the two features of the 
Middle East oil industry today. Because of the huge earning* 
from oil, the affluent Middle East is now spending more and 
more on agricultural products, engineering goods and 
commercial vehicles. This has given an opportunity to 
India to step up her exports to these countries. 

Oil-fields in Asia-— 

Outside Middle East, there are six countries in Asia 
whose total annual production in 1981 was 120 million tons. 
Indonesia alone produced 78 million tons. The other 
producers are Brunei and Sarawak (5 m), India (14 m), 
Pakistan, Burma and Japan. Pakistan raises 500,000 tons of 
petroleum annually. In India oil is raised at present in 
Assam, Gujarat, and Maharastra. Rajasthan and West 
Bengal are possible areas of oil production. In Burma, the 
most prolific oil-fields are found in Irrawady valley from 
which nine-tenths of the indigenous petroleum are obtained. 
Burma’s production in 1978 was a little above 1 m. tons. 

Oil production in Indonesia is steadily increasing, and 
was earlier worked and f.nanced by the Dutch and U.S.A. 
companies. The Indonesian Government is now following 
the Argentinian pattern of entering into exploration and 
development contracts with foreign companies. The 
importance of the oil-fields of Indonesia lies in the fact that 
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thi. country is the only large producer of oil m t be South 

East Asia. Pa.embang district of Sumatra ratses about 6. 
p.c. of the oil, followed by Borneo w.th 20 p.c. 

Japan is a large importer of oil although a sma be . 
lies along the sea coast from Hokkaido on .> < nor.h «o 
-Northern Honshu. The western part of No h » on 
includes the country’s two principal o,Welds. «hc Ak «a and 

the Niigata. From these two fields. - P c - 000 

domestic oil supply is derived. In 1981 Japan raised .00.000 

tons of crude oil as against 600.000 tons rn 1978. 

Pattern of petroleum trade and OPEC 

Indonesia, Venezuela and Algen'»• Th ' ™’u^d Brazil. 
USA. Japan, West Germany, France, Italy, u.n 

In 1978, the total volume of import of oil in • e "° r 

1430 million ton... of which USA took 307 m....» »»"«• 

laoan 235 and Western Europe 588. . . . 

The pattern of petroleum trade has been determined by 

two basic factors : the concentration of the sources c P 

leum exports in a few non industrialised countries, and the 

rsE....... 

countries of Western Europe, the U.S.A. and ap • 

... ■jin. A Xii- 

E..OP. ul« lb. «... Pl.«> *■£ 

49 p.c., followed at a considerable distance by U.S.A. and 
japan with 17 p.c. and 15 p.c. respectively. For more than 
a decade after World War II. seven oil compan.es had 
dominated the international oil business, and had between 
them 90 p.c. of the crude reserves. These seven companies 
• , nf the oil empire , include Jersey 

W^ard Royal Dutch Shell, Mobil, Texaco, Gulf Standard 
m ofCalifornia and British Petroleum. These international 
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companies had been granted concessions covering all of 
large parts of Abu Dhabi, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Omen 
and Qatar. Fifteen countries—Algeria, Ecuadar, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
Venezuela, Gabon and United Arab Emirates—have formed 
an inter-governmental body known as Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) to dictate terms 
about sale and price of oil. 

The formation of OPEC has now taken complete control 
of oil price in the world and has made the seven inter* 
national companies ineffective. OPEC has become almost 
a super-power. The frequent increase in the price of oil by 
OPEC has affected very adversely the economy of West 
European countries and Japan. Increased oil costs mean 
increased inflation. This has hit the developing countries 
which depend on developed countries for financial aid and 
capital goods.* 

Exploration and Conservation of Petroleum 

The rate of growth in petroleum consumption in the 
world since 1964 had been 8 per cent a year. Although 
supply of oil from major sources is also rising at varying 
rates, signs of depletion of reserves of oil are distinct and 
even disquieting in many places. Some of the reserves will 
be too expensive to recover in competition with other energy 
sources. Exploration of new oil fields is most active in 
Egspr, the U.S.A., India, Palestine, the US.S.R, Australia, 
Ghana, Nigeria and Burma. In addition efforts are being 
made to exploit off-shore oil reserves. In the U.S.A. the 
off shore drilling operations in water as deep as 175 feet in 
Louisiana have made good progress. Off shore drilling is 
also becoming popular in other parts of the world with 

* There are conflicting stands within OPEC itself. Saudi Arabia 
and Venezuela are very much aware of the fact that increased oil price 
will hit the developing countries. Iran on the other hand is In favour 
of raise in price because of its own massive expenditure on develop¬ 
ment programme which needs more funds. 
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the Persian Gulf as the most Borneo 

drilling activity has extende ficld . will not 

regions and the North Sea. However There is. 

be there always, or they may no w exle nd the 

however, need for conservat.on meas ^ ^ f(>r a5 

availability of economically rec0V measures should 

long a time as possible. The cooserv conservation 

extend to both production and C °°' U whk h will minimise 

in production means using met o s onscrva tion in con 
waste in the process of production. ^ methods and use 
sumption refers to economy ,n mar advanCC j countries 
of other sources. Already. > n many ^ substitution ol 
there is a slowing down in th<- ra ^ sourc es of energy 

petroleum for coal in industry. * without doubt 

such as natural gas and atomic P°* c | falc 0 f petroleum 

bring about a decline in the grow akoho i is mixed 

consumption. In some countries o ‘ ccn , for motor 

with petroleum to the extent 0 0 il*sc?d>. sugar- 

vehicles. The sources of ethyl alco o synthetic 

cane, potatoes and timber. Germany prod 
oils by the hydrogenation of coal an 3 

Natural Gas 

. u.Mt crowing cnvit> 
Natural gas has become the » 0 f U S. energy con- 
world-wide. It meets today onc-thir - n lhc world- 

sumption and one-fifth °f the cncr * (ro icum and 'heir 
is found commonly in association w u Natural 

geographical distribution is roughl) M |ical us0 was 

is found in all the five continents. * pip ed gas to 

found in 1820 in the U.S A. when a gun . ^ present, 

nearby houses to supply l*8 hl ,n ' U ‘‘ hc principa 1 usc 
it has a wide range of uses tboug' . a , sol ,rce of 

remains as a clean, convenient. CL?n hC jiing and 

heat in homes for cooking. ** and industries 

refrigeration, in commercial esta » - rc heat. In 

for all sorts of processes whic ^ excellent 

the converters of steel mills, natura g a 

i 


fuel 
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source of heat. As fuel, it is used in oil refineries and gas 
plants. Further, much gasoline is obtained from natural 
gas. Nearly 80 p.c. of the world’s natural gas is raised in 
the U.S.A. where it is exploited in the Appalachians, Gulf 
Coast and the central region. Soviet Union is the second 
largest producer of natural gas. 

Mention may be made of Uzbekistan in Soviet Union 
where rich deposits of natural gas have been located in 
the Ferghana valley, Surkhan-Darya and Kashkra Darya. 
The reserves of natural gas in the Bukhara-Kiva are the 
richest in the world. The proper exploitation of natural 
gas in Uzbekistan will bring enormous economic changes in 
the future and may make import of coal unnecessary. Uzbe¬ 
kistan has already become one of the Soviet Union’s indus¬ 
trial bases. 

In Asia, the production of natural gas is confined to Iran, 
Indonesia, Japan and Pakistan, of which Indonesia alone 
accounts for two-fifths of the production. India raises about 
1000 millon cubic metres of natural gas. A little production 
is also found in Burma and Taiwan. In Europe, the leading 
producers are France, Austria, Italy, Rumania and Poland. 
The only continent where the production is as yet insigni¬ 
ficant is Africa. 

Although most natural gas deposits have been found in 
the search for oil, there are successful explorations of natural 
gas close to consuming areas. The location of gas or oil 
deposits is found from rock strata in which gas or oil has 
been formed. 

Natural Gas 
(Per calories) 



1975 

1978 

1980 

Canada 

673,368 

605.899 

687,313 

Indonesia 

20,533 

20,220 

8,4416 

Pakistan 

44,020 

39,405 

45,582 

Italy 

113,568 

125,608 

127,870 

Mexico 

118 720 

128,395 

145,150 

U.S.S.R. 

2.288,996 

2,809,335 

3108,905 

U.S A. 

4,556,494 

4,339,112 

48,39,100 

World 

11,255,250 

11,820,600 

11,243,840 
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The limit to which a field can expand depends not only 
on the quantity but on the cost at which it is produced. The 
main problem in the production and marketing of natural 
gas is the storage. Pipe-lines no doubt carry gas from the 
field to the market, but very big tanks are necessary to store 
reserves above ground. 

There is need to stimulate discovery of natural gas 
resources. Also, waste in the production of naturnl gas 
should be avoided, and full advantage should be taken of the 
driving force of natural gas in lifting oil in order to get 
maximum economic recovery of the oil and gas. 


Estimated World Gas Reserves, 1980 
( In thousaed trillion cubic’metics ) 

23,040 Saudi Arabia 
10,533 Netherlands 
5,672 Venezuela 
3,455 Mexico 
1,775 World Total 
1,466 


• •• 


• •« 


2,186 

1,649 

1,193 

1,669 

66,615 


U.S.S.R. 

Iran 
U.S.A. 

Algeria 
Canada 
Nigeria 

Atomic energy and Uranium 

Atomic energy is also known as nuclear energy. It refers 
to the energy contained in the atomic nucleus and 
in usable forms. Uranium is a very hard though moderately 
malleable, metallic element. The discovery of ihe appli¬ 
cation of uranium in the release of nuclear energy ha, 
brought tremendous possibilities of this energy both for 

The world production of uranium 
peace and war purposes. I ne wor i 

is about 22,000 tons of which 50 p.c. come from the U.S.A. 
The production in Canada is 4,000 tons. 


Water-Power 

The use of water as a natural liquid to produce 
energy in controlled amounts has become common .n 
countries where the conditions of water flow are favourable 
The power of water in the natural processes of 
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is enormous, although so far only a small percentage has 
been developed. The common form of using water-power 
is the exploitation of the difference in head or drop o 
water from a certain height, on streams :and rivers 
Water power has now become a major source of mechanical 
energy, revealing a new phase of industrial usefulness. 

Unlike coal, hydro electricity is inexhaustible. Water¬ 
power is a perpetual mine, and every horse power generated 
hydraulically represents an annual saving of approximate y 
4 tons of coal. Its introduction has freed many countries 
from the great drawbacks arising out of the absence of 
coal. “At present, ll.S production of hydro-electric power 
is one of several multiple purposes of river valley develop¬ 
ment coupled with new industrial and farm demands, and 

it has given added significance to the use of water for 

producing power.” The great disadvantage of water-power 

is that it cannot be used either in aviation or in shipping. 


Geographical Conditions and Modern Adjustments 
Broadly, hydel power is obtained from run of river and 
storage. The power output will vary in the case of run of 
liver, depending on its flow characteristics during the year. 
If the rivers run dry, the generation of power will be 
suspended * but with maximum flow, there will be increase 
in power generation. Such variations in the flow of water 
cannot emure regular supply of power for commercial and 
industrial purposes. Consequently, presence of certain 
geographical conditions in locations where water power is 

developed, is looked^for j 

(i) abundant precipitation. 

di) fairly uniform discharge of water through streams 
resulting from (a) uniformly distributed precipitation or 
<b) regulation of stream flowing through natural lakes, 
forested water-shed or artificial storage behind dams, and 
(///) a rough terrain which allows the water of a stream 
to be used and re-used for power development. 

The volume of water and the height from which it falls 
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will determine the amount of energy. The larger the 
precipitation and the slope, the greater i- h. 'o.ume 
energy. If a river with these .deal conditions ts located 
near an area of dente population, the transmission of power 
becomes comparatively cheap. A river or a e mus 

free from ice in winter Another factor »$ the lsta J ue 
the power site from the consuming area. Generally 
power is not transmitted beyond 300 mtles from any 

station. The generation of electricity from the currents o 

rivers or from falls is. however extremely limited, and the 
most common practice is the construction of dams, 
industry demands enorpious storage reservoirs * ,c 

therefore made of concrete so that dams can withstand 

great pressure of water. . 

Id Sweden, where water power is abundant, some of the 

major sources are situated in the north-five or six hundred 
miles from the industrial south where power i. needed. J or 
long, these sources were not used. Reccn'ly, however, 
the development of technique of electrical «ransm:ssaon at 

very high voltage, tbit power is brought to 
Sweden. 

Hydro-electric Development 

The term 'hydro-electric development' refers to power 

plan, that utilizes the force of falling water Ior;«hc 

tion of electric power. Electric power .s a basic facto^ ^ 

developing the economy of a country, an E , ectricity 

electricity are falling water and fossil fuels. E'ectnc.ty 
from water is known a, hydel power. The advantagesi of 
eicrgy in electrical form lie in the fact that tt can be rans- 
ported with comparative ease and can be adapted to 
different purposes. Indeed, interchange of hydro electrtwl 
power is already taking place in Europe. It ts posstble for 
Norway to export hydel power to Denmark and Sweden 
through high l voltage transmission, while undersea-trans- 

mission of Great Britain may soon be feasible through the 
development of high voltage direct current. 
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At present the development of water-power is almost cow 
fined to regions of high economic standing, of which two big 
areas stand out prominently. These are (i) Eastern U.S.A«- 
with the adjacent parts of Canada, and («'i) Western and 
Central Europe. More than 60 per cent of the world’s 
output of hydro electric power is produced in these areas. 
Other countries in order of irapoitance are West Germany, 
Australia, Spain and U.S.S.R. There are, however, immense 
scope and possibilities of water-power in Africa whtch has 
40 per cent of the world’s potential water-power 

The North Eastern region and the Pacific North West 
region are the two iranortant water-power areas of the U.S.A. 
New England in the eastern region and Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho make extensive use of water power. The N.agra 
Falls also provide energy for a large number of hydro¬ 
electric installations. Development in water-power has also 
taken place in Canada, where practically every large indus¬ 
trial centre is now served with it. The success of the pulp 

paper industry of Canada almost depends on it. The 
potential water-power is well distributed throughout, but 
the develoment has been limited as the big industr.al centres 
are not many. In Northern British Columbia, Northern 
Manitoba and Northern Quebec, the power sites are almos 
untouched but hold out great promise for the future. But 
during winter, when the rivers and streams of the north are 

ice-bound, utilisation is greatly hindered. 

France offers unique opportunities for great development 
of hydro-electricity on a number of rivers like Dordogne 
Rhone, Truyere, Creuse and Isere. The highest dam is at 
Uort on the Dordogne with 330 feet height. The manufa¬ 
cturing industries and transport of the southern side can be 
best served by water-power. France is rich in iron-ore but 
deficient in coal. So it is possible that further development 
in water power will take place in France in the near future 

for the utilisation of her iron-ore. 

Italy and Switzerland have developed water power to* 
great extent. In spite of the absence of coal and oil,. 
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Switzerland is essntially a manufacturing country where 
water-power is utilised not only in factories but also in 
railways. Switzerland has an installed capac.ty of hydel 
energy to the extent of .2 million kw. This tremendous 
increase in production has been possible because ol the 
completion of a number of large installations in the Alpine 
valleys and along the upper Rhine between Lake Constance 
and Basle, as well as of smaller stations on the Mittelland 
and in the Jura valleys. In Norway and Sweden the streams 
are of major importance as sources of water-power. The 
abundant precipitation. snow-fields, glaciers and lakes in 
the highlands, of Scandinavia and the number ot falls and 
rapids make these rivers the most important sources of 
water-power in Europe. Germany has certain important 
installations in the south and south-west, but her resources 
of water-power>rc limited. 

Japan is rich in water-power. The rugged surface of the 
islands, the swift flowing streams and the heavy, well distri¬ 
buted unitorm rainfall provide ideal conditions for develo¬ 
ping hydro electricity. Most of the large power sues are 
located on the eastern and southern slopes ot the mountains 
of Central Honshu. Though the rivers of Japan are compara¬ 
tively small, tney are very swift, making it possible to have 

some hydro electric power from each rive, -Many of these 

.mall installation are tied together in single power systems 
which supply the large cities”. The firs, hydro-electric 
plant in Japan was established in 1892 in Kyoto on a stream 
flowing from Lake Biwa. Of the power produced, about 55 
p.c. is consumed by industry in Japan. 

Conditions of Water-Power Development in India 

The presence of rivers and falls, abundant rainfall and 
mountains and hills have made India richly endowed with 
water power. There are, at the same time, certain d.sadvan- 
, • (a) the seasonal character of rainfall and the resultant 

disturbance in the flow of water in rivers and (6) the distance 
of areas requiring power from the sites of hydro-electricity. 

16 
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Till 1947, there was not much progress of water power in 
India excepting for a few places in Maharashtra, Kashmir, 
Punjab and Karnataka. Big power projects like the Bhakra- 
Nangal, Damodar Valley, the Mahanadi Valley and others 
which were undertaken in 1948, are now supplying hydel / 
power. 

World Hydro-Electric Capacity 
If all the physically possible sites are developed, the 
mean flow of the world’s streams can produce about three 
billion horse power. The water-power installed capacity in 
relation to potential is 40 p.c. in Austria, 20 p.c. in Norway, 

25 p.c. in Sweden, 30 p.c. in U.S A., 45 p.c. in Japan, 16 p.c. 
in Canada, 48 p.c. in Italy and France each, and hardly 1 
p.c. in India. Two factors stand in the way of their develop¬ 
ment : uneconomic cost and danger to nearby areas from 
inundation. Apart from rivers and lakes the use of tides in 
places where high tides occur is technically possible, but the 
cost is high. 

Net Hydro Elbctric Installbd Capacity 
( in million kw. ) 


Brazil 

• •• 

1969 

10 

1971 

10 

1975 

11 

1978 

13 

1980 

27 

Canada 

• •• 

29 

31 

34 

35 

45 

West Germany 

• •• 

4.7 

4.8 

6 

7 

9 

India 

• •• 

6 

6.3 

7 

8 

12 

Italy 

• •• 

14.7 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Japan 

• •• 

19 

20 

21 

22 

29 

Spain 

• • • 

9 

11 

11 

12 

14 

Switzerland 

• • • 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

U.S.S.R. 

• • • 

30 

33 

36 

40 

51 

U.S.A. 

... 

53 

57 

58 

60 

77 


Conflicts between Purposes 

Generation of electricity is one of the objectives of any 
hydro-el«?ctric development. There may be other objective# 
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like irrigation, navigation or flood control. This multi¬ 
purpose development entails certain problems. The volume 
of water necessary lor irrigation is not the same throughout 
the year, and, if flow of water is regulated on the basis of 
needs of irrigation, the supply of hydel power will be 
affected. Likewise, for flood control the water storage basin 
should be kept at a low level so that it can hold maximum 
flood water, while, on the other hand, generation of hydel 
power requires that the storage should always be full. Thus 
there are conflicts between the several purposes. 

Some Non-Metals 

Sulphur 21 :—It is a non-metallic clement and occurs 
normally in w'ell-developcd crystals and in earthy casses. 
The mineral is a very poor conductor of heat and 
electricity and is insoluble in water. Sulphur is widely used 
in agriculture and industry, mainly in the form of sulphuric 
acid—which consumes about three-quarters of the supply— 
and in olher sulphur compounds, such as sulphur dioxide 
and carbon bisulphide. Sulphuric acid is the basis for 
agricultural fertilizers, such as superphosphet and 

ammonium sulphate, and is also required in the production 
of textiles and dyestuffs and in the metallurgical industries. 
Sulphur dioxide is used mainly in the woodpulp industry, 
and carbon bisulphide in the production of viscose. Sulphur 
is also used in the production of insecticides and in the 
manufacture of rubber products and explosives. 

Sulphur is not widely distributed. It is generally found in 
volcanic regions in combination with other mineral 
products, specially with iron, lead, zinc and antimony. 

Production of sulphur is mainly confined to U.S.A., 
Poland, Japan, Mexico, U.S.S.R. and China. 

? ! Sulphur is found in forms of native sulphur, sulphides and 
sulphates. The first two are the principal sources of sulphur. Sicily in 
-Italy end the Gulf Coast in the USA. are the main producers of 
common sulphur. Pyrites is an Inclusive term used to des.gnate 
metallic sulphides, and the main areas are Spain. Italy and U.S.A. 
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U.S.A. is the largest producer and exporter and dominates 
the world market. In 1978, U.S.A. produced 5.6 million 
metric tons of sulphur. The known and potential sources of 
supply in the world are quite sufficient to ensure good use of 
this mineral for many years. 


Production of Sulphur in the Principal Countribs * 

( ’000 metric tons ) 



1969 

1972 

1974 

197£ 

China 

... 166 

120 

130 

130 

Mexico 

... 1,774 

1,178 

2322 

1,856 

Poland 

... 1234 

2.242 

4 093 

4,765 

U.S.S.R. 

... 3,450 

2,100 

2 400 

2,500 

U.S.A. 

... 8,698 

7,138 

8,028 

5,822 


Salt :—Common salt is one of the most essential chemi¬ 
cal raw materials. It is found in the crust of ihe earth in a 
solid form known as rock salt or occurs in the form of? 
subterranean brines. The sea is also one of the chief sources 
of this material, for it is obtained by evaporating sea-waierv 
In addition to the universal use of salt in food, great 
quantities are used in packing and preserving fish. meat r 
hides and butter. Salt is used in the manufacture of soda r 


glass, bleaching powder etc. 

The annual world production of salt is between 55 and* 
60 million tons of which about two-fifths are used for 


industrial purposes. 

The production of salt is widely distributed and it is 
raised in most of the countries of the world. The principal 
countries are the US-A., U K. West Germany, India, 
France, China and U.SS.R. Of the total production in the 
U.S.A., two-thirds are evaporated salt and the rest rock salt;. 
In West Germany. 80 p.c. is rock salt. 

Salt Production 


I. n « .r-XRock, evaporated and brine) 

ni 2 '/In ’000 mtfrib'fons) 

,G swwboiq «d> a:. AM "'"i. 1978 

o?cr»B; 23 b o» ho: j tr .:-*f oviiilW 

U.S.Aa 2 .U -hrr yl-*?r*eq240*843 «c n42,2l7 t. 38 949 
U.S.S.R. . 12,228 13,356 14.317 


1980 

42,86* 

14,500 
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U.K. . 9,734 8,284 8,202 7,310 

China . 18,000 18,000 16,000 19,530 

Germany (W) - 8,282 11,497 12,556 13.061 

India . 6.521 5,918 5.329 6,696 

World . 146,670 152.200 172,005 172,800 

The Salt industry is one of the most important and oldest 
industries in India. About 60 per cent of the Indian salt is 
obtained by evaporating sea-water on the coasts of Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu. The other two sources are 
salt brine from the Sambar Lake in Rajasthan and salt brine 
condensed on the border of the Runn of Cutch. 


Graphite : It is a mineral consisting of only the clement 
carbon and is widely used in the manufacture of crucibles, 
lubricants and lead pencils. About 70 p. c. of the annual 
production of graphite is low-grade and is used as paint 
pigment or for coaling the inside of moulds for smooth 
finish. U.S.S.R. is the leading producer, where more than 

one-third of the world’s total is found. The next important 

producer is Korea, though her production is much smaller 
than that of the former. The other producers are U.S.A., 
Madagascar, Sri Lanka, Italy and Austria. 

Asbestos Of all raw materials for industry, asbestos is 
one of the most remarkable. It is a fibrous mineral substance 
as dense as the rock in which it is encased and yet a mass 
of tiny fibres which can be separated mechanically. Its 
fibres can withstand weather, water and fire. It is a non¬ 
conductor of both heat and electricity. This non-metallic 
mineral is used for making fire-proof safes and vaults, and 
also for brake linings and clutch facings in automobiles. 
The fibre can be woven into curtains for roofs and floors. 

There are three main varieties of asbestos for commercial 
use— chrysolite, amosite and crocidolite. Chrysolite repre¬ 
sents 95 p.c. of the world production and is raised mainly 
in Canada, U.S.S.R. and Rhodesia. Amosite is mined ony 
. in South Africa. Crocidolite deposits are found .n S 
Africa, Bolivia and Australia. Chrysolite is soft, flexible 
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and is suitable for textile processes. Amosite is hard and 
used in insulation boards. Crocidolite is resistant to acid. 

The rise in asbestos production in recent years has been 
on account of the considerable extension that has taken 
place in the use of insulating materials, both for domestic 
and commercial refrigeration and in the field of construction 
where many of the new wood fibre and plaster boards and 
tiles incorporate appreciable proportions of asbestos. 

The principal producers are Canada, U.S.S.R., China, 
Brazil, Italy and South Africa. The world production of 
asbestos in 1978 was 5.4 million metric tons of which 
Canada raised 1.6 million tons. The Quebec belt which is 
the principal producing area is about seventy miles long and 
six miles wide. About 97 p.c. of the Canadian fibre is 
exported of which 60 p.c. is imported and consumed in the 
United States, which is the largest consumer. Canada ha» 
about 952 million metric tons of asbestos reserves. U.S.S.R. 
is the largest producer with about 2.2 million metric tons. 
South Africa raises 8 p.c. of the world's total. Rhodesia, 
Mozambique, Bcchuanaland and Morocco are the other 
producing areas of Africa. India raises a small quantity of 
about 20,000 tons of asbestos. The chief producing areas 
in India are Cudappah district of Andhra, Singhbhum 
district of Bihar and Udaipur and Bhilwar districts of 
Rajasthan. Although the U.S.A. is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of asbestos products, its domestic supply of 
asbestos is very small, and most of it is imported from 
Canada. 


Asbestos Production 
fin thousand metric tons) 




1970 

1974 

1979 

Canada 

• • • 

1.508 

1.655 

1,542 

U.S.S.R. 

... 

1.066 

1.350 

2,460 

South Africa 

• • • 

287 

335 

380 

China 

... 

170 

210 

200 

Italy 

• • • 

>19 

148 

149 

U.S.A. 

.... 

114 

102 

92 

World Total — 

... 

4,250 

5,210 

5,320 
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Mica —It is a certain kind of silicate mineral with a very 
characteristic platy basal cleavage, which is anC J. 
crystal structure. The development ot *"*"'*£** 
aeronautical science and motor transport have made m,c^ 

very important for electrical 1 “ voltagc induction 

of motors, dynamos, lamp sockets iclic < but only 

apparatus. Mica i, available i sever ^ ^ muscovl(e or 

three are most commonly u • ^ ^ biotile or black 
white mica, phlogopite or a of a ll. Mica 

mica. Muscovite mica is the mos p dered m ica. 

is used either as sheet or as groun ^ character. 

Indian mica is muscovite in variety a q . phlogopite 

Canada and arc^he # P „ of jhee , 

mica. In the u.d.*-, • 

quality, and the rest consists of ground ^ and Soulh 
The chief producers are India, brani. 

Afr ; C D dia has for many years been * 

block mica W,,h an °" , s P “ t pe m °Mice is found in Bihar, 

Kadu. Kerala and Ajmer- 

Merwara in Rajasthan. the Loma- 

South AM^ thubt Uk of ,h= KUt 

gundi district of R o Natal. India and South 

Transvaal, Capo P»«»» » d tlc i. tho 

Africa are the only exp m j ca , it is a rather poor 

second largest producer o which is all 

=sr~ — 

Soviet Uni^nandArgent; jlooes it respon- 

precious Stones • * , commC rce. 

8ib le to a large extent for garocts arc the chief 

Diamond, ruby, sapp . About 90 p.c. 

“ AW “- 
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Although diamond fields of major importance were dis¬ 
covered in India and Brazil in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries respectively, it is Africa which dominates 
the world’s diamond markets today. The first diamond 
field in Africa was discovered in 1869. Very small quantities 

are also raised in Brazil, India, New South Wales and 
British Guiana. 

The industrial diamonds are in great use in the machine 
tool industry and in some newer uses such as in rock-drill 
heads for service in the mining industry. In order to grind 
and polish hard metals, lower quality diamonds are being 
extensively used nowadays. Furthermore, “diamond tools 
tend to supersede metallic tools, not only because of the 
increasing use of alloys and refractory materials which only 
diamond is hard enough to cut but also because the use of 
diam 0 nd s gives a higher degree of precision, faster working 
speed and longer tool life”. 

For more than two decades, Congo has remained the 
largest producer of diamond. It raises about 50 p.c. of 
world’s total most of which consists of industrial diamonds. 
The gem-diamonds come from the Union of South Africa and 
South-West Africa. The world production of diamonds in 
1972 was 46 million carats. 

Although India is known for its diamonds for thousands 
of years, its production today is almost insignificant. In 
1979 she produced about 17,000 carats of diamond. Dia¬ 
monds have become a major foreign exchange earner for 
India with the export figure around Rs. 694 crores in 1979 
from a mere Rs. 30 crores in 1969. 

The most important feature of diamond trade is that the 
large majority of world’s diamonds go through the Central 
Selling Organisation which was evolved by a group of 
companies in South Africa to control a high fluctuating 
market. 

Ruby and sapphires are obtained chiefly from Sri Lanka, 
Burma and Thailand. Emeralds are worked in Columbia, 
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Sib.™ .nd N„ S»* »■'“• . °,r,^. s . a r.u 

Bohemia, Burma, Sr, Lank *■** commerc ial scale in 

quantity of garnets is also rais^ 

■Kodarma in Bihar. d of all building 

Building Stones :-The most -dely used ^ 

materials are limestone, traproc . ecnerallv 

slate. The heavy weight and cheap pnee do "0< 
permit the working of the building mater.als 

markets. C/uy is used fbr m^ing bnc^es a^po,^ 

Granite is found chiefly m Eny • jn (hc worl j. 
Canada. Italy supplies the tine, ' y S>A , slate 

Marble is also quarried in Eng an ^ jnsolub , e in acid . 

has a long life, being h.r boards and bulletin 

It is chiefly used for roofing. ^ ^ sch00 , iU t*». 
boards. Other uses are , f gcncraU y prepared by 

refrigerator (helves, ««• cemen t is mixed with 

mixing clay with l '” c * 10 "'" e (hc p roJu c« is “concrete", 
sand, gravel or crushed . • foads hous «. streets 

Cenpent is extensively used tnb aod sea- 

rrVhVrr r; co U n,r,es — 

stone and elayfor.be manufacture ofcemcn. 


QUESTIONS 

. .he world distribution ol coal. Its various 

1. Give a brief account o (Delhi B. Com. 1971) 

sos and by-products. p.oduclion. distribution and trade ol 

2. Write a note on the wo P (Delhi B. Com. 19741 

T'e-ietlydesoribe th. world distribution o. coa, and iron with 

■pecial reference to their ° n °^ a '' 1 c"ous metals has often given 
4 , -The d '^ e e ,y de 0 v ' e ". o. a country/' Discuss this statement 
peat impetus to th America and South Africa. 

SSSTiS use of any four o, the following minerals 
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and also state the sources of theirjsupply: (a) Lead. (6) Tin, (c) Zint£ 
(d) Copper, ( e ) Manganese and (f) Aluminium. 

0. Where are the principal oil-fields of the world located ? Explain 
the petroleum policy of any of the following countiies: Great Britain, 
France. Germany. U.S.S.R, and Italy. (Cal. B. Com. .1975) 

7. Discuss the importance of mineral oil in modern warfare and 
industrial development and examine the resources in this respect of tho 
leading world powers. 

8. Give a geographical account of the principal oil-fields of the 
Near East bringing out the political and strategic significance of their 
situation. 

9. ‘'Coal and iron are more important than diamond and gold/' 
How far do you agree with this statement? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

Describe the pattern of world distribution and trade in coal. • , 

—(Delhi B. Com. 1973> 

0a. Give an account of the distribution of petroleum fields in the 
world and discuss in this connection the position of the Middle-East. 

(—Delhi B. Com. 1971 &1974) 

10. Discuss in detail the geographical factors which are essential’ 
for the development of hydio-electric power. Which countries of the 
world have developed their water power resources and why ? 

-(Cal. B. Com. 1979 ; Madras B. Com. 1978) 

11. Give an account of the world distribution of petroleum and 
discuss in this connection the position of the oil-fields of the Middle 
East. 

12. Assess the distribution of petroleum resources in South-West 
Asia and the Americas, and indicate to what extent they are being ex¬ 
ploited curr ntly In each case. 

13. Compare coal, petroleum and water-power as agents in loca¬ 
lising manufacturing industries with reference to typical areas. 

14. Describe briefly the world distribution of coal. How does it 
compare with hydro-electricity and petroleum as source of power and 
also in influencing the location of industries in a country ? 

(Delhi B. Com. 1971) 

15. Compare and contrast coal, petroleum and hydro-electricity a* 
sources of Industrial power. Examine the natural and economics factors, 
favouring the production of hydro-electricity. 

16. Explain the world production and trade of any two of th» 
following minerals: 

(a) Iron ore, (t>) Gold, (c) Tin, (d) Mica. 

(Delhi B. Com. 1973) 

17. Discuss the pattern of distribution of coal reserves in the world. 

How has this pattern Influenced the industrial development of indivi¬ 
dual countries ? . (Cal. B. Com. 1976)- 
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18. Describe briefly the relationsh.P bel _ {o#| ■ 0 Com . ,971) 

and economic development of a eomtiy. economic deve iopment 

19. Examine the importance o« c w0||d piodu ction and 

of a country. Give an accoun o ,974 . oelhi B. Com. 1975) 

distribution of coal. -< 0 ®' ' ( £ u , ion 0 , il0 n ore with referenco 

20. Briefly describe the world d _ 0 e j h i B< CorT> i976> 

to its economic importance. attribution of mica and describe 

21. Give an account of the world distribution 0 Com . 1977) 

its industrial uses. . . , of modern industry* 

22 . Coal is often described as . Pdistnbution 

Discuss this with reference to its us _<Cal B Com. 1976) 

23 . Name the maior and minor products which are obtained horn 

”"n * 1™ 


\ 


CHAPTER V 

FISHERIES, ANIMALS AND FORESTS AS RESOURCES 

The Fishery Resources 1 

(^Fisheries mean the capture and the processing of sea, 
coastal and inland aquatic animals and plants as an occu¬ 
pation for profit.i Although this is an old occupation, its 
importance ha ^increased, of late, tremendously on account 
of almost saturation point in respect of available arable land 
for food, (rhe aquatic animals can be divided into three 
classes : fish, shell-fish and mammals^Experts estimate that 
there are about 30,000 species of fishes, many of which live 
only in fresh water^a good number are marine and a few 
divide their lines in between. /Fresh water fish are found in 
rivers, lakes, ponds, etc. and arc important mainly for local 
consumption.'^Thc sea covers more than seventy per cent 
of the surface of the earth and is rich in marine resources. 
The fishing, however, is conducted along the continental 
shelves which form an extremely small part of the waters^/ 
Sea-water fish are important both for local demand and for 
wider demand outside^ Sea-water fish fall into two main 
divisions—demersal and pelagic. Demersal fish (white fish) 
live in or near the sea-bed. Pelagic fish live in the inter¬ 
mediate waters or near the surface. 

/At present in many countries fishing is carried on with 
the help of drifters and trawlers. These vessels can go very 
far and are less dependent on weather * so they can handle 
bigger catches. The modern trawl net is dragged along the 
bottom of the sea at a rate of two to six miles an hour, and 
is finally drawn up into the trawler. Drifting is used for 
fish living at various depths not far below the surface. A 
steam drifter carries a crew of ten and about 99 nets. These 
nets are joined together by short-ropes at the top and bottonjjjf 

1 The term fishery includes not only the business of catching fish 
n the ordinary sense but also the taking of small fish, whales and other 
resources of the sea and of inland waters. 
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Fish Landings in the Princiial Countries* 
(Id thousand metric tons 


Canada 

U.S.A. 

Peru 

India 

/Japan 

Norway 

U.K. 

U.SS.R. 

World 


1969 1972 

1.408 1.289 

2,495 2.768 

9,223 10.611 

1.605 1.845 

8.624 9.895 

2.481 3.075 

1 083 1.107 

6.498 7.337 

63.100 69.400 


1974 

1978 

1980 

1,027 

1.280 

1 406 

2.743 

3,102 

3.512 

4.150 

2,530 

3.364 

2.255 

2.540 

1,655 

10.773 

10,733 

10,752 

2,645 

3.562 

2.647 

1.087 

1.003 

1.054 

9.236 

9.352 

8.930 

69.800 

73.500 

73,700 


Principal Fishing Grounds 

terms o. quantity. Asia occupies the first pl.ee with 28 
rnUHon metric "llHoZ 

,o».. year. Africa »* »•«' “ ,ch ‘ 

million metric tons of fish each a year. 

in. f T d T'l’AZ 

, / Thcv 1C partly on the shore-belt 

hundred mil" of the oa,£ |helf or thc 

°f sfiaHow wirtjr jurrounding lhe continents, fathers are 
submerged p noor at some dislance 

located In the Ce-t d^ar * of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ The 

from the s or =_ a walcr permi(s an abundant growth of 
sha owness many small animals 

small organisms which serve as iuuu 

of the sea. These small animals in turn are eaten up by fish. 
Lain the refuse materials deposited by rivers in the shallow 
water near the coast are excellent food for fish. Moreover, 
shallow water is the best spawning ground for fish. Efforts 
Ire being made to develop fishing in the deepest ocean areas- 
ii in view of the increasing demand for fish. 

85 Mother particular feature of fishing is that all the impor- 

1981 Pushed by u. N.. 1982. New Yo,K 
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iant grounds are confined to the temperate zone. 2 This is be¬ 
cause the warmth of the tropical water appears to favour the 
growth of innumerable kinds of fish, including poisonous 
and inedible varieties. But the physical conditions of the 
cooler waters of the temperate seas favour the individual 
abundance of fewer species of fishes, many of which are 
valuable for human consumption. 

Fishing on a commercial and organised scale has not yet 
developed in tropical waters. Apart from the fact that 
preservation of fish is difficult, the tropical waters contain 
innumerable species of fish—edible and poisonous. Comm¬ 
ercial classification offish in such waters is also difficult to 
make in view of little research made in this regard. Howe¬ 
ver, certain tropical regions of the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Indian oceans hold out greater promise for fisheries. 

£jhere are four principal fishing grounds in the world : 
(i) The North Atlantic'coast of Newfoundland, Maritime 
Canada and New England ; (»/) the coast of North-West 
Europe ; ( ill) the coast of Japan ; (iv) the North Pacific 
coast of North America. J 

The fisheries of the north eastern sides of North America 
are based on a rich combination of rivers, bays and shallow 
ofTshore banks. From New England to New fo undjan d , 
along the coast, herring and halibut are extensively found. 
Newfoundland and Labrador offer one of the best modern 
examples of people living from one resource-so great is the 
dependence upon fish. Two-thirds of the exports are fish 
products. Fishing is equally important for Nova Scotia. In 
the North Atlantic coast of North America the chief 
fishing centres are Boston, Halifax, St. John, Montreal and 
Portland (Maine). 

The deep sea fisheries are confined to the Grand Banks 
and the south of Newfoundland. 

The N orth Sea is the largest fishing ground in the world. 

a The regions of rich pastures in the ocean are at the meeting places 
4 >f cold and warm currents and also where the deeper waters of the 
4 >ceans as a result of tides and currents get oxygenated. 
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•It is very shallow and abounds with fishing banks. !i is sur¬ 
rounded by populous countries like Great Britain Norway 
Holland, Germany, France. Denmark and Belg.um Lach ot 
these countries takes an active part in the lisbmg mdustry. 

It is the sixth biggest industry in theJK, where about 
24,000 fishermen are in regular employment. U 
leading country both for the import and export o fish. 
South-East England and the coastal towns of No «*>«» 

Scotland are the fishing centres. Wick. Frase burg. 

Northern S^oUanltn EaTern England, the .niportant fishing 

main divisions-demersal and pelagic. emm 

tV _ <^a-hcd ( e g . cod, haddock, sole, turbot etc. 

important. G«“» b ^ he grea , est fish mark et is Billingsgate 
the leading P _ In 1981 Britain had a production of 
,n the city o ■ Although large quantities of fish 

I’,!, «igh. in «he U K., the country also imports annually a 

one of the fines, examples of the Cose 

relation*"between geographical conditions and • ^^ng .m 
dustry Numerous harbours, tnvtgorat.ng climate and 
paucity of agricultural land have compelled the Norwegtan, 

« P o look to the sea a, an instrument of the,r prosperity and 

progress. About 50,000 persons are engaged in the fisheries. 
The important fishing grounds are confined to the south of 
L Lofoten islands where large numbers of cod and her ” ng 
1 n L, md is caught in Hammerfest and Troraso. 

Trondheim’ and Bergen are the centre, of herring f.sherie^ 

Norway supplies over 50 per cent of the whale otl of the 
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world. Fish accounts for one-third of the total value of 
export from Norway. 

vThe coastal waters consisting of cold and warm currents 
around Japan constitute one of the major fishing grounds of 
the world. The geographical advantage of locaiion in the 
Northern Pacific area, the modernised management of fishe- 
'ries and the rapid formation of domestic markets have made 
Japan one of the leading countries in fisheries. The fisheries 
are important in the cool seas around the north of Honshu, 
Hokkaido and Karafuto. Many varieties of fish are found 
because of the cold and warm currents washing the west and 
the east coasts respectively. The Japanese fishermen go as 
far as the Kurile Islands and Kamchatka peninsula in the 
north-eastern Pacific. Japan introduced modern fish.ng 
techniques in 1910 and by 1930 became the world’s top¬ 
fishing nation. Till 1939, Japan accounted for ° n6 - haIft ° 
,o two-thirds of the world’s total fishing. Although 
production dropp.d considerably during and immed.ately 
after the World War II, it has reached tbe pre-war level and 


J0P0 " WORLD FISH CATCHES 
Kxooo- _ 1931 



No . 32 . The pattern of World Fish Catches has remained 
more or lesslthe same in 1980 

i, again the leading fishing nation with more than ^ PX- of 
the world’s total. In 1981 the product.on wasover 

million tons excluding deep-sea fish.ng and whalmg. The 

whalng industry has expanded considerably in recent yeanr. 
ihnni 3 400 whales arc caught in a year from the Japanese 
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region. There are more than 450.000 fishing boats of whtch 
300 000 are powered by engines. It is significant to note 
. ,hai about 80 p.c. of boats which are run by engtnes were 

constructed after 1948. 

Japan consumes more fish than any other country ,n the 
woT^nd the average annual value of Japan s fisher.es 
is greater than that of any other country. Exports of fish to 
foreign countries are not proportionately Uv for the map 
portion of the catches is consumed m the country;_ The 
number of fishing ports in Japan totals more than 70(1 of 
which 2 209 are used as bases for coastal fi.htng. Thcr. are 
78 filing ports which serve as bases for deep-sea fishing and 
\ wlnP Nearly SO percent of the total catch of 

off-shore fishing. N.j. . f 

fish in Japan is obtained from the coasts of Hokkaido. 
“ m Sakhalin. Cod. herring, mackerel. 

it *»•»>■ 

salmon an bonits, tunny and turtle, 

cast coast the cl.tef catches . q Japan by brced . 

Cultured pearls .ret produced ^ ^ Qf Mnd around 
"X are formed. Such pearls are suitable for 
jewellery. Pacific Coasl of N pnh 

The fishtng area on t.,^ |askj ^^ ^ 

f^CoaTt 0 Though the reg.on is sparsely popu.tated, the 
forn.an Coast. g(eatly . Salmon fisbenes are 

fishing Indus': y ^ ^ which annually produces 

°' 'b'thaTthree-fifths of the enormous salmon catch of the 
m0re 4 me rica The fjords and skerry coast of British 
Pa ? h a mlke it an ideal fishing ground. The Fraser 
^ T Skeena River and the waters about Queen Charlotte 
'f-' Ve ’ bound with salmon fish. Herring, cod and halibut 

export. Sardines are caught off the 
arC . coast . The important fishing centres arc 
Californian ' VaDC0Uve r, Prince Rupert Island, and 

Victoria, 

P ° r peru d ’in South America has had a meteoric rise as a fish- 
caffes nation, and it occupied the firs, place in the world 

17 
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till 1972. Since .hen the production U on the-decline, 
in 1980 it was only 4 million tons. The bu 
caught is anchovete, abounding in the Hum o t cur 
. j u ,t off the coast, and most of it is turned into meal and 
The principal customers are West Germany, Netherlands 
U.K. and U.S.A. Peru is the world’s largest exporter of fish 

is ranked as the fourth largest producer with a 
catch~of"about 6 million tons a year, and the entire produc¬ 
tion is consumed in the country. Soviet Union with more 
than 7 million tons a year is a large producer. 

Fish is caught in many other regions. Along the nor 

and eastern coasts of Australia, the coasts of Indonesia and 
the Mediterranean coasts, fish is caught and consumed. 
River fish is important for local consumption. The rivers 
of Russia, Central Europe. North America Ind.a and China 
provide large quantities of fish.^^- 

Present Position ^ 

In 1980 the world f.sh catch was 73 million metric tons. 
Asia’s share in the catch represents 35 p.c. of the total. Well 
over half the world’s fish comes from Northern hemisphere 
waters. Southern hemisphere areas account for about 24 
p c of ocean caught total. Fresh water f sh provides hardly 
11 p.c. of the world catch. The larges, group by species 
that are caught consists of herring, sardines and anchovete 
types of fish and account for more ihan 33 P c . of the wot 
catch. The next largest group consists of cods, hakes an 

had Asfis S hes are to be exported to distant markets including ■ 
tropical countries, the need for their preservation is a serious 

consideration of the fishing countries. Herring, salmon and 

tuna are canned to permit .heir durability even in hot 
climates. Herring and cod are also salted before export. 
Wh.le and seal are non-ed,ble and. of course, no fish bu 
mammals. Their chief commercial value lies in the oil 
obtained from their fat. Whale is generally f-und.in Arctic 
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^waters between Norway and Newfoundland. It is also 
■ .caught in the Ross sea in the Southern Hemisphere. Seal 
oil is used for soap-making. The skins are tanned and used 
for various kinds of leather goods. As seals arc found in 
the Arctic waters, the hunting is really very dangerous. 
Newfoundland, Norway and Russia are the leadmg countries 


in respect of seal-hunting. 

Because of the increasing demand for oils and fats in the 
world, there is a growing tendency in most countries to 

depend more and more on sea than on land as a sour e of 

edible oils. The total marine oil production is Lm.llion 
tons a year compared to total oil and lut supply^MO 

million tons. But big developments are tuk.n p a« m 
South Africa, Peru and Chile, in add,t,on to .ce.and, 

Norway and Denmark, to 

Mention may b. «' P Archipela g 0 , off New Guinea, 

Lanka, the Pors.an Gu • S ^ and anlongst some of 
off some parts ° f " K Al va)ue ol - a pea rl depends upon its 
the Polynesian islands. fie . dom from defect. The 

iize, shape, colour br.gh ^ ^ ich afc perfcclly round , 

•most valuable pearls a lhcn comc thc pcar . 

the buttonsbaped ranks ne. , • 

shaped pearls. 

Exploitation and Conscr«tion\ 

are automatically renewable on a 
Although fishresou ^ definjte signs 0 f depletion, 

sustained-yield basis. 1 . lobstcr in New England 

The cod in ,he N ° r ‘' ^ Huron 'in thc U.S.A., p.lchard in 
waters, white fish in - lhc Atlantic coast are being 

the Pacific coast and sa mo years . There is need for 

caught less in number lhc Southern shores of Africa, 

exploring new grounds a.o b^ ^ ^ case of fresh-water 
Australia and South A ™ er (hr ^ ugh po i Jut ion of waters by 
fish, the depletion com lhf0Ugh sills carried into 

sewage and ,ndust ^ 13 . of | a ods for agriculture. With 
streams and through ra . QUr of fi s h and their life, 

more knowledge about t c 
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positive devices can be introduced to increase the producti¬ 
vity of fish resources. 


Animals as a Source of Food and Raw Materials/^ 

All over the world, animals are domesticated for food r 
transport, clothing and also for raw materials other than 
those for clothing. The important domestic animals are 
cattle, sheep, pig, horse, ass, camel, goat and elephant. Since 
animals require a large area in which to roam and feed, thtf 
livestock of the world is found in those countries where 
conditions are favourable for its growth. In densely 
populated countries or in mountainous areas, it is difficult to 
develop such an occupation. 


Livestock Population in the World : 1981 
(in million heads) 


Pigs 

• • • 

779 

Mules 

• •• 

14 

Sheep 

• •• 

1,130 

Asses 

••• 

39 

Goats 

• • • 

468 

Buffaloes 

• •• 

121 

Cattle 

• • • 

1,209 

Camels 

• •• 

16 

Horses 

• •• 

66 





Continent wise, Asia has the largest number of cattle (363 
millions) and bufTaloes (127 millions) ; Australia and New 
Zealand dominate in sheep (204 millions', and South 
America in horses (17 millions) and mules (6 millions). 


Animals as a Source of food ^ 

Animals supply food in meat and dairy produce. Meat 
animals are cattle, sheep, goats and pigs. Formerly meat 
animals u ere raised near the markets, but today, thanks to 
the introduction of refrigeration and improved means of 
communication, markets which are thousands of miles away 
from the pasture lands can be supplied with fresh meat. 
Meat can also be preserved in air-tight vessels. U.S.A., 
South America and Australia have developed the meat- 


4 The statistic; are based on Production Year Book 1981 of F.A Or 
(1982), New York ; Statistical Year Book. 1981 of United Nations (1982). 
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earning industry to a great extent. Argentina holds the 
leading position in the meat trade of the world. The condi- 
tions favourable to Argentina are its vast grassy level plain 
and the nearness of the cattle lands to the sea-board. 
Argentina contributes 4 million metric tons. U.S.A. 18 
million metric tons. U.SS.R. 13 million tons. West Germany 
4 million tons and Australia 2.8 million tons of meat ( beef, 
veal, pork, mutton and lamb , each year. 

Sheep are found practically in all the continents and are 
bred for wool and mutton. Mutton sheep are best raised in 
England. Large quantities of mutton come from Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Uruguay. 


Pigs are found in every part of the habitable globe as 
,hcy are readily adapted to a new environment. They are 
easily domesticated, and are reared in large numbers in 
China the U.S.A., the countries of Western Europe, 
Argentina and Brazil. China has more than one-third of 
,he world’s total pigs. The annual increase of pigs in China 

to the extent of 20 millions. The U.S.A. is also a large 

producer of pigs. The maize districts of Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kansas and Nebraska raise more than one- 
half of the U.S.A.’s total supply. Chicago, Kansas city, 

Omaha and Milwaukee are main centres for rork packing 
an d bacon curing. Lard ( fat from pigs ) is also exported 


from the U.S.A. 

West Germany, Netherlands, Denmark, Spain and 
Portugal are the important pig-raising areas in Europe. 

Since the pig is a prolific breeder, it is very important 
as a source of meat supply in countries of dense population. 
Generally speaking, the presence of a large number of pigs 
a country shows that “the pressure of popluation is taxing 
the resources of the land so that it must be used more 
economically.” About 26 million pigs are exported 
annually, and China alone sends 1 million pigs. The next 
important supplier is Poland. 
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Cattle and Food Suppl^j 

No other animal has a greater place of importance thaiT 
cattle in the progress of nations, because highest physical 
and mental development needs diets based on dairy. Cattle 
is divided into two groups : dairy cattle and beef cattle. 
Breeds of cattle are developed to produce either milk or 
beef with efficiency. A cow can produce 20 times her 
body weight in milk in one year, but this means attention 
to breeding, prevention of disease and other improved 
methods. The World’s cattle population is a little more 
than 1279 millions, of which about 108 millions are in 
U.S.A., 180 millions in India, 90 millions in Brazil, and 21 
millions in France. Beef cattle are world-wide in distri¬ 
bution and production. Argentina, Brazil, Colombia,. 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Mexico, Canada, Australia and U S.A. 
produce more than their domestic needs. Continent-wise, 
however, Europe is the leading exporter of bovine cattle. 

In respect of export of bovine cattle, Mexico occupies 
the first position followed by Ireland and Canada. 

Dairying is an industry which depends on climate and 
selection of cattle for milk and butter-fat. Dairying has 
developed in lands of moderate coolness where rainfall is 
sufficient for the heavy growth of grass and other forage 
required by cattle. The winter in such lands.is mild and 
therefore indoor stabling and feeding of cattle is not 
necessary. U.S.A. and North-Western Europe arc the two 
important areas devoted to dairying. Milk, butter and 
cheese are the main produce. In the U.S.A. the leading 
areas are Wisconsin and Illinois. More than 20 million 
cows are reared in the dairy farms of U.S.A. 

In Europe, the low countries of the north-western 
section have rich pasture*. Denmark is the pre-eminent 
dairy-farming country in the world. Denmark’s success in 
dairying depends on co-operative societies. Eighty per cent 
of the milk is used for making butter, ten per cent for cheese 
and condensed milk and the rest is consumed locally. The 
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dairy produce amounts to 76 per cent of the value of Danish 
exports Netherlands is also famous for datry produce. 
The other countries are Switzerland, France. Sweden. 

Ireland, West Germany and Ftnland. 

New Zealand is one of the leading dairy countr.es .n 
British Commonwealth. The Government always takes an 
«Z ioteres. m Th« bu„„ of N™ 

Zealand have wide markets. The total number of datry 

cows in 19S0 was 8 mill.ons and the but.er fat product.on 

t 5 000 mc.ric tons in the same year. 

The world production of milk is about 420 m,11,on tons 

, year of which 390 mill,on tons are obtained from cows, 22 

mmion ton, from buffalo (in India) and <i m.llton tons^e.ch 

from sheep and goats. The largest producer ,s the U.S.A. 

with more than 66 million tons. 6 

There is considerable international trade in datry 

products like milk, butter and cheese. M, ‘J '* P “‘ 

markets in various forms—fnsb, condensed and dried, 
markets in exports Europe accounts for two- 

the total volume of milk exports, f 

thirds. c than one fourth of the world's 

Europe imp ^ cream Nelher i ands , France, 

total export of m importers. 

Belgium, West Germany and U.K. are 

U S A imports a very small quantity. 

U , Hi, leads in cattle production, her share in 
Although In ni( This i5 bc cause her production 

,he export dj,ry '" 8 e fof inlcrna l demand. The average 
of milk is st, 9 hcad pcr day cithcr i n ,he liquid 

consumption of ^ ^ nQ[ „ ceed 7 ounces in India 

form or as m P Zea , and , 40 Denmark, 61 Sweden, 

compared to suSA , 3Q FrancCl 35 Nether- 

45 Australia, 35 C ^ Bulter is produced in many 

lands and 

rcovTsuPplies^^^o*'r 18 ^''^jl^buiialo^uppli^^shp^'ol'li® 

*rr;r -• about 40 pc - °‘ th9 

^.Idstota, milk production. 
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countries but only a few are in a position to export it 
because of internal demand. The principal exporters of 
butter are Australia, New Zealand, Netherlands, Denmark 
and Poland. The leading producers of cheese are U.S.A., 
Argentina, France, Germany, Netherlands and New Zealand. 
U.K. is the leading importer of butter in the world, and 
consumes about § of world’s total. It is interesting that 
Western Europe is the largest exporter as well as importer of 
butter. 

The largest production of cheese comes from U.S.A. 
with 1.5 million tons, followed by U.S.S.R. 1.3 million 
tonnes, France S00, Italy 460, Germany (Westl 500, 
Netherlands 300, Argentina 180 and New Zealand 108 
thousand metric tons. About 86 p.c. of world’s exports of 
cheese move from Europe. The total export of cheese is 
about 731,000 ton of which Europe sends 510,000 tons. 
Netherlands alone handles 25 p.c. of the world’s export. 
Europe is also the largest importer of cheese, taking as much 
as 90 p.c. of the world’s total.* 

Animals as a Source of Raw Materials 
Wool is an important animal product and holds a high 
place amongst textile materials. Camel, sheep and goat 
supply nearly 90 per cent of the world’s total wool. So far 
as material for clothing is concerned, no animal can compete 
with sheep. New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, 
Uruguay, India and the U.S.S.R. are large producers of 
sheep. There arc a little more than 1278 million sheep in 
the world, distributed unequally. About one fifth of the 
sbeep is found in Australia, followed by New Zealand (60 
million), Argentina (49 million), South Africa (36 million), 
Turkey (34 million), U.S A. (24 million), and India (42 
million). Sheep yielding the best wool require a dry, warm, 
temperate climate and limestone soil. The best wool-pro¬ 
ducing sheep is Merino*. The great wool-producing area* 
are found in the thinly populated grasslands. Australia is 


* The figures are based on 1980-81. 
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the biggest wool producer and supplies more than one-third 
of the world's total wool production. The main sheep belt 

lies on the leeward side of the Eastern Highlands. stretch,ng 
from the Murray basin northward to CentralI 
New South Wales has more than than half of Australia s 
sheep. The east coast lands have a damp climate and 

therefore sheep are few there. Other areas ,n Australia are 

Queensland 120 p.C.). Victoria (IS p.c.l and West Aus.ra .a 

(,0 r c The important wool collecting centres arc Ssdney. 

Albury, Melbourne, Geelong. Ba.lar, and Brisbane 

Next in degree of importance is G.S.S R. with 424 000 

incl ric tons In New Zealand the dry slopes and plains on 

the coastal sides of the South Islands maintain large flocks 

of sheep. The rich character of the country's pasture 

is indicated by the fact that it supports 60 million sheep. 

The production of wool on clean basis in 19S! was 2 > 

million metric tons of which Austral.a contrtb ted 

half a million tons and U.S.S.R. a little loss than half a 

million tons The production of wool in South America 

™ t tofllSSR Allhough the world pro- 

a little less than that of U S.b.K. aiuu * 

is r 

Pr ° prC S a- v -.nd marketing *ith continued high costs 

methods of grading and ma^.. e gp a n iion ^ unsuitablc 

have been »«P illC omc of consumers in these 

climatic ^‘^Xxpansion of domestic use of wool. 
TheX bce n n a downward trend in the production of woo. 
in most countries after 1970. 

World Production 


dn thousand metric tons) 



1970 

1975 

1978 

1980 

123 

108 

106 

101 

200 

184 

172 

171 


South Africa 
Argentina 
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Australia 

891 

754 

677 

706 

U.S.S.R. 

419 

467 

458 

463 

WORLD 

2,795 

2,617 

2,505 

2,591 


Wool can be divided into two classes—apparel wool and 
carpet wool. Apparel wool is produced in Australia, 
Argentina, New Zealand, South Africa, Uruguay, U S.A* 
and U. K., while U.S.S.R., China and India produce carpet 
wool. 


Trade in Wool X 

The world trade in wool is dominated by the countries 
of the southern hemisphere. The four countries of. southern 
continents—Australia,New Zealand. Argentina and Uruguay 
supply about 75 p.c. of the world’s trade in wool. Although 
Soviet Union is the second largest wool producer, ii does not 
export because of the increasing demand within the country, 
Australia sills about 83 p.c. of its wool production, South 
Africa a little less than 80 p.c. and New Zealand and 
Argentina above 90 p.c. These countries of the Southern, 
hemisphere have not developed woollen industry as the 
export of raw f wool is found to be more secure economically. 
Also, these countries have attained the requ site kind of 
industrial sophistication much later than other advanced 
countries which had already cap ured much of the inter¬ 
national markets. Further the internal markets are not 
sufficiently large to support the woollen industry. India 
exports about 14,000 tons of raw wool which is about 1 p.c. 
of the world’s total export. The principal importing 
countries are Japan, U.K., France. Italy, Belgium, Germany 
(W) and the U.S.A. which have developed large export trade 
in manufactured wool. U.K. is the largest importer. 

The present world consumption of w ool has gone up by 
10 to 15 per cent above the pre-war years and the industry 
retains about 10 p.c. share of the expanding world textile 
market. The main problem is thp shortage of wool fibres. 
Higher prices of wool often force customers to look for 
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synthetic wool. Research bar been undertaken to New 
Zealand. Australia. South Africa and U.S.A. to study the 
medium and coarse wool fibre with a vtew to ■n«easmf- 
rheir usefulness. Virgin wool is betng competed by man 
made fibres and other materials. In U.S.A. rts consumption 
in the wollen industry has come down from 62 p.c. tn 9a. 

,o 20 pc. after 1970. During the same pertod the con 
sumption of man-made fibre in the woollen tndustry ha, gone 

r. 

stronger. Japan has already switched on to substttul.on 
a large scale/* 

Camel gives hair from its mane and bump. Came, ' W0 
IS important in Iran. Arabia. Asia Minor. North Africa an 
remral A' ia. Other important wool produeng an.mal are 
Ihe Angora goat, the Tibetan goat, the Alpaca and the Llama. 
The Angora goat from South Aftica suppl.es ‘mohair woo 

wool -alpaca ts «M«« ■ of Peru, yields a wool 

and light cloihs. The Llama, a 

equal in quality to Alpaca. 

Some By-products of Animals X 

Hues of the animal industry are of great tm- 

The by-products hofns hidcs . fat. hoofs, etc. 

portance. These ar • bulIons , combs, toi|et article.-, 

B«,« .» «» “> “ .« ««. No, 

and the like. Lea also bagS| su j( C ases r 

i—-— 

6 Man-made hbre '" S . , and p „(,t. The buyo.s a.o to be 

demand in order .0 expand o P jnU0(Juced tha , the ntan-made 
convinced every ««• jT" woo. without the ta.to, s delects 

fibre has all the advantage• 

likeehrinkage ol wool or attract,on 
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trunks, harnesses, chairs, machine belts, automobile seats, 
cases for guns and sundry other things. The most valuable 
supply of leather materials comes from cattle, horses, sheep 
and goats. Argentina, Uruguay, Central America, Russia, 
Canada and South Africa supply cattle-hides. Germany 
and the U.S.A. are the leaders in tanning industry (cattle- 
hide). More than 70 ,per cent of the U.S.A.'s leather pro¬ 
duction is accounted for by cattle hides. Goat-skins are 
important in India, China, Spain and Brazil. Great Britain 
is the world’s leading exporter of leather goods and sells 
about 20 per cent of its output abroad. The leather market 
in the world is a shrinking one, and the competition from 
man made materials is very keen. For almost every use to 
which leather is put, there is now a good man-made substi¬ 
tute. Glass fibre has ousted leather from luggage products 
in the western countries. In shoe trade, however, the leather 
still dominates, though here too plastics and rubber are 
making their presence felt. 

The animal products arc mostly raised in those areas 
where the meat-packing industry is important. Furs are 
obtained from fox, mink, 'squirrel and ermine of the cool 
temperate lands. 

Animal health is key to higher output —Whether for meat 
or lor wool, the animals must be free from disease. Disease 
among farm animals is still a continuous source of losses in 
all major livestock keeping countries. There is need to break 
down the barrier between veterinary and stock raising 
management. 

FOREST RESOURCES 

The importance of a forest lies in its capacity to meet a 
large number of human wants. Its earlier recognition came 
from the desire of men to have shelter for protection from 
dangers of many kinds and from inclemencies of the weather. 
Forests supplied men with wool to make weapons, to have 
Tire and to build houses. Now, it has become of universal 
use not only for fuel and houses, but for thousands of pur- 
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pose, in construction and a, raw materials for many 
industries. In a very real sense, the present cmlrsatron 

a wood base. 

Although one-fourth of the land surface of the earth is 

covered hy £ £ 

- — -* - 

other purposes. 

... -- 

is n0 , suitable or ava.lable for products. 

Forest—A Multipurpose Resource 
Although every country mete. »,c of forest resource, in 

—- trJZ - s-»r,7eg,:r:: z z 

“'xheZ C.»dn, Sweden, Pt.l.nd end U.,,K 
Forests have direct and indirect uses. 

The indirect uses are the following :—(i) Forests render 
the climate more enable -c. contribute to --ed rainfa.F 

(W) ThC a y ‘tin the conservation of soil and moisture. By 
effective g ff by promoting percolation of rain 

preventing rap effects of the roots on the soil. 

““ b, „ flZ" eifee, on the soil. o. steep hit, 

forests exercis. i of fluvia , soil ero sion is also the 

slopes where t excicise a beneficial protective 

greatest. They and cro ,ion caused by winds on 

function agains decrease the velocity of the a.r- 

flat country- (<»> y 

currents. re|a|c c hiefly to their produce, 

The direct uses of for^ ^ lhe raw matctials they 

such as timber an Timber is used for making 

afford for various '“ d mal erials, furniture, masts 

»d C dec C kTof B ’ship, etc. The pulp produced- from wood is 
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the most important raw materials for the manufacture of 
paper and rayon. The other uses of timber are those for 
distillation, dye-stuffs, fence posts etc. Various forest 
products are rubber, gutta-percha, quinine, tar, turpentine, 
resin, cork, etc. The other important uses of forests are for 
the grazing of cattle, and for public recreation They also 
afford to the villagers who live nearby a ready supply of 
materials for house-building, fuel, and minor forest products 
which add to the comforts of their lives. 

In terms of weight, wood is second after coal among 
all raw materials produced in the world Six countries— 
Canada, U.S.A., Soviet Union, Sweden, Finland and Japan- 
produce about 75 p.c. of the world’s lumber. North America, 
Oceania and Europe which contain about 24 p.c. of the 
world population, consume more than 70 p.c. of the total 
industrial wood and the remaining 76 p.c. of the world’s 
population consume less than 30 p.c. 


WORLD FORESTS 1980 

(MILLION HECTARES) 



Fig. No. 33. World of forests—1980. 


These benefits of forests an be everlasting if forest lands 
are scientifically managed. Forestry is the scientific manage¬ 
ment of forest lands for a continuous supply of products and 
services which men can obtain from them. 

Forests can be managed on multiple-use principle in 
which forests are made to yield different benefits as are 
consistent with rational interest. A forest is, therefore, a 
multi-purpose resource like a river system. 
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Types of Forest 

There are three main classes of forests: (i) Coniferous 
soft wood, (U) Temperate hard wood or deciduous. Wit) 
Tropical hard wood or Evergreen. 

Coniferous soft wood 5 consists of pine firs, spruces. 

larches, cypresses and junipers. One-half of all the worlds 

wood is today cut from the coniferous forests which are 
most widespread in cold, snowy regions like Siberia and 
Canada. The slopes of the Himalayas at an all.li.de ot 
5000 to 7000 ft. around Kashmir, certain remote moun¬ 
tains in Western China near the Tibetan border, the Andean 
slopes of Southern Ch.le and New Zealand have many 
coniferous trees. The pine is the most important soft wood 
and is the chief timber for commercial purposes. It is used 
for the masts and decks of ships, for the cases and boxes and 
in the manufacture of matches. It is obtatned mostly from 
the forests of Canada. Norway, and Sweden ; .t is also cut 
in the east of the U.S.A., in Tasmania and in New Zealand 

«- r ” 7 - z 

z :—* ° f 

soft WOO deciduous woods like oak, 

and is found best in ^ ^ Appalachian region 

the midd c ^’" agonia and southern Chile. 

,nthcU .. , , or evergreen forests include teak, 

Tropical hard , aild j f . e W ood, The three great 

mahogany, ebony, ros ^ ^ Amazon, known as Selvas in 
regions are the 

— ” .payed uce which maybe evergreen like 
5 A sot. woo i is o o, bald cyp.es, 

the P.noso. deciduous I.Ke.he ^ # ^ poculla( 

.na.dnlso. noTisaboad-leavedt.ee. 
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South America, the forests of the Congo basin and the Upper 
Guinea Coast-lands of Africa, and the forests of Indonesia. 
The tropical forests contain cabinet timber and dye woods. 
The chief varieties used for making the best furniture are 
mahogany, ebony and rose wood which are mainly found in 
Central America and West Indies. The best quality maho¬ 
gany is found in Haiti, and the inferior types come from 
Cuba, Jamaica and Mexico. 

One of the serious problems in respect of movement of 
timber from one country to another is its high cost of 
handling at ports. Substantial savings can be made in 
transport cost if new ships designed for the trade using 
“container-type** methods and port handling are developed. 
The timber trade today relies upon tramp vessels most of 
which are small in size and do not carry more than 650 tons 
each. The timber transport from Western Canada is 
depending on special timber berths or terminals for the bulk 
carriers. There is, therefore, need of container-style opera¬ 
tion to carry container-style packages of timber instead of 
‘•jumbled length’* packages in traditional ships. 

U.K. is the world’s biggest single importer of timber 
despite the fact that there has been a big increase in home 
grown timber production. U.K. imports about 1 million 
cubic metres every year. The main sources are West Africa 
(50 p.c.), Far East (25 p.c.) and Europe (20 p.c.). 

Production of round wood 9 
(In million cubic metres) 



1971 

1974 

1978 

1980 

U.S.A. 

... 313 

336 

340 

345 

Canada 

... 128 

144 

143 

160 

U.S.S.R. 

... 384 

384 

390 

361 

Japan 

46 

42 

34 

34 

India 

179 

194 

211 

216 

Sweden 

60 

58 

47 

61 

World 

..* 2,392 

2.500 

2,600 

3,020 


9 U.N. Statistical Year Book 1981 published in 1982. 
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Forest Regions 

Europe :—Nearly one-third of Europe is forest-covered. 
The continent produces 10 per cent of the world's total 
.upply of forest,. Scandinavia, Finland, the Baltic region, 
and Northern Russia are covered with coniferous forests. 
The lumbering and timber industries in these countries have 
developed to a great extent because rivers provide easy 
transport and cheap mechanica! power. These regions are 
Europe's major exporters of wood products such as lumber 

to. .... P-P.. P«1P «-> ■“* •>“" 

metres of broad leaved wood. 

Sweden is .he most important timber-producing country 
in Europe. Nearly 56 per cent of the total land ares „ 
covered with forests. The total amount of wood » estimated 
a, 2.100 million cubic metre, Sweden ha, an annual out- 
put of about 54 m,.lion cu. metres solid volume of which 

coniferous timber is 40 p„ 

export. In Norway the 

forests which are one of the chief natural sources of wealth 
cover nearly one-fourth of the total area. About 81 pr 

- • vr, set ~ 

» - “», dt 
„ indus ries such as the manufacture of pulp. 

““"or cellulose, cardboard, matches and paper. "Beyond 

Thome consumption of umber and fuel wood, the essential 

f .he growth is consumed as raw material in the paper 

part of th g is exported. 1 ’ As the coast of 

Norway'i* ice-free throughout .he year, shipping is least 
Inconvenient for the transport of timber products. 

In Soviet Russia more than one-third of the total land 

1$ 
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covered by forest. There are vast resources of pine, fir, 
larch and spruce which are used for timber, paper making 
and the manufacture of cellulose. The largest forest areas 
are 515 m. hectares in the Asiatic parts of U.S.S.R., 15 m. 
along the northern sea board, 25 m. in the Urals and 18 m. 
in the north west. The average annual increase of exploi¬ 
table timber in North Russia is about 51 m. cu. metres, of 
which 40 to 45 m. cu. metres are exploited. The Urals have 
the same average increase. Siberia utilises approximately 
70 m. cu. metres a year. The magnitude of the industry 
can be judged from the fact that while Soviet Russia 
produces about 830 million cubic metres of round wood, 
Canada raises only a little more than 100 million cubic 
metres of round wood. 

North America Nearly twenty per cent of the world’s 
forest areas are confined to North America. Canada is known 
as the storehouse of soft wood supplies in the Commonwealth 
countries. Her output of timber is greater than the 
combined production of the next five leading producing 
countries. British Columbia, Northern Prairie provinces. 
Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick have developed 
lumber industry. The Canadian forest industries, in order 
to offset depletion of the forest lands, have adopted modern 
planting methods and undertaken reforestation schemes. 
Canada is the second largest producer of paper with about 
110 pulp and paper mills. The manufacture of pulp and 
paper has been one of the major reasons for the huge 
development of water power in Camda. Forest land occupies 
about one-third of the United States. There are more than 

1182 different kinds of trees in the American forests. Of 

these about 150 have commercial value, and more than 50 

are widely used in the production of lumber, plywood and 
woodpulp- These include douglas fir. southern pine, oak, 
hemlock gum, maple, spruce and cypress. There 
are six broad forest regions in the United States : la) the 
Northern forest region from New England state to Georgia 
through Appalachian mountains for white pine, ( b) Central 
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hardwood forest region from Connecticut westward to south 
for hardwood lumber production, (c) Southern forest region 
for timber, (d) Tropical forest region including Eastern 
Florida and coastal Texas with no commercial significances, 
( e ) Rocky mountain forest region as conserver of water, and 
(/) Pacific coast forest region for coniferous species. 

The annual timber cut amounts to about 110 million 
cubic metres compared to annual growth of 142 million 
cubic metres. As fire takes a heavy annual toll in the forests, 
fire protection service has been organised on a large 


scale. 

Asia : Asia possesses 28 per cent of the world • forest. 
Siberia is covered with coniferous forests, but the difficulties 
of working them as a result of climate and inadequate means 
o comunication are responsible for the slow development of 

Numbering !»*»«, !«■*”. <*>“ »" •>“ 

liberally gifted with forests.^ 

Forests of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh 

/„ India forests cover more than one-fifth of the total 
area of the country.** 1 There are about 700,000 sq. km. 
of J„U in India of which about 400.000 sq. km. are 

considered'commonly exploitable. 

Broadly speaking.there are four types of forest, m India . 
(i) Deciduous forests, extending over large area, in 
the sub-Himalayan tract and Peninsular India. 
(/f) Evergreen forests, occurring in those areas where 
,he rainfall is heavy. Such region, are the west 
coast :of the Peninsula and the eastern sub- 

Himalayan tract. 

(iii) Hill forests, varying according to elevation and 
rainfall ln]the Eastern Himalayas and Assam 
the forests are full of oak and magnolia, while in 


--that the area under forests 


in India should 
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Assam pine trees grow abundantly at an eleva¬ 
tion of 3.0C0 to 6 000 feet. 

(/?) Littoral forests, U., forests on the sea-coast, the 
most characteristic tree of which belongs to tho 
mangrove family. 

Almost all the forests in India are located in the hills. 
The obstacles to development and present utilization arc 
mainly twofold : question of species and transportation. 
There are so many species of trees in India that a proper 
classification of timber thereof is a big task, demanding 
proper survey of the forest areas. Since most of the forest 
areas are in the mountains, the problem of transport is a 
serious one, for, as >et the roads and railways are imidequato 
there. 

The forest problem in India is very complex. While on 
the one band, protection of forest is vital fi r environmental 
balance, the increasing demand for land, on the other hand, 
for urbanisation and agriculture necessitates a curtailment 
in the growth of forest. Ths solution lies in bringing idle 
land lying unproductive under forest. 

India produces about 124 million cubic metres of timber 
annuall). Madhya Pradesh contrbuics one-fourth of the toial. 
The consumption of industrial wood in India is only about 
25 lb. per person per year compared to 1,000 lb. per person 
in Europe and 2,500 lb. in the U.S A. 

Pakistan has and country forests, extending over Sin., 
part of Baluchistan and ihe souih of West Punjab. The 
forests cover about 1,4 *2 square miles of area. 

Bangladesh has 8,558 square miles of forests. The fiirest 
pioducts ol Bangladesh are timber,bamboos, resin, gum and 
honey. 

Some Problems of Forestry 

Mainempbasison forests fora particular benefit or benefits 
docs not allow alwa>s the other benefits to continue. The use 
of lumber in modern construction is universal and tbishas 
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Jed to enormous development of lumbtring industry.” ‘‘At 

present the amount of timber cut annu.lly in the world 

on an average 30 per cent greater th.n the growth of ^ 
trees'’. In Europe and America. the conservatton of forests 
is practised, that is to say. only mature trees are cut, young 
end see,, trees are allowed to grow. In the po toy of 

the Government is to encourage the ‘ cult,vat,on of ttmb 
for the obvious reason that sawmills and papcr-mtlls cannot 

rely on 4 forest trees” 

A ,.bough the consumption exceeds the growth it ,s assn- 
note that there are great reserves in South America. 

^I.TaM- Asia. .b~ 

,h forests grow rapidly because of the climatic conditions. 

?i U Q«"i5' *** f sefuincs '- More ,han 75 per cent of , l r he 

paper making, t Queensland coast have 

board. The tropical ram fores'* ot * ^ ^ ^ roje 

bard woods like red ce ar. ^ ^ ^ South Wales and 

wood. Australian p sporta tion facilities in the*' 

Tasmania. But the p0 ° |d lj0 n 0 f the forest products 

have , m ; d ; ‘ ^^P.o A complete survey of world's 
somew hd , slow and ba ling. ^ ^ raea$ure . 

forest resources has n lhat , he standing timber 

— as of Norlh Am:rica - 
covers an , heir productivity, the depleting 

If forests are to overg razing. overcutting and 

forces like fire . .n-cts.disease, ^ ^ ^ Forest pr0 . 

waste in utilization ^ trough silviculture, which 

ductivity can be ,n * ■ a crop . with the objectives 

means 1 thc_growmg_° 1 ^ „ nol usod in one lorm 

7T009 cm tiarjiy^nd a hou ‘® eW a nd plastic materials has no 

orenothor. Tl.o use o> *“T „ xleM I8 dueed the daman) lor wood^ 

doubt gone up. an).o a ce^ ^ ^ doveloped 

bui nevertheless >' s 
countries* 
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of large yields of good quality, efficient harvesting and quick 
and adequate reforestation after removal of the mature 
timber.” In fact, silviculture has now become a specialised 
field. 


QUESTIONS 


t. What are the principal forest'regions of the tropical zone? 
Describe their commercial importance. 

2, What are the uses of forests ? Describe the different kinds of 
forests that one comes across from the Equator to the North Pole. Men¬ 
tion the products of commercial importance in each. 

3. Describe the forest regions of the temperate zone. Discuss in 
this connection the importance of forest-products of Scandinavia and- 


the Baltic States. 

4. In which countries of the world is the economy dependent to an 
appreciable degree, on forest resources 7 Make a comparative study of 
the forest resources^ these countries. 

5. Describe the distribution and economic uses of forest resources. 

(Cal. B. Com. 1979) 

6. "The forest is a national resource; like a river-system, it Is a 

multi-purpose resource." Explain the nature and extent of forest utili¬ 
sation in Europe and North America. (Delhi B. Com. 1973). 

7. Give an account of the principal types of forests and their world 

distribution. Indicate the relationship betweon the climate and the 
development of forests. (Cal. B. Com. 1974,1977) 

8. Mention the regions of soft wood forests in the world and explain 
the geographical factors determining the location of paper industry. 

9. Examine the physical conditions that are the characteristics of 

the great fishing grounds. (Cal. B. Com. 1976) 

10. Write a short essay on the fishing industry of Japan or Norway. 

11. Account for the location of the fishing grounds of the world and 

indicate their chief markets. Give a comparative idea of their total 
catch (Delhi B. Com. 1976). 

12. Describe briefly the principal fishing-areas of the world and 


account for the rapid growth of modern fishing along the shores of 

j apaa> (Delhi B. Com. 1971) 

13. Give a geographical account of the commercial fisheries in the 

high-middle latitudes of the Northern hemisphere. 

(Mysore B. Com. 1981) 

14. “The ocean and the land have their rich pastures and barren 
deserts." Discuss this statement with reference to the oceans as sources 
of food products. 
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15. Locate the major fishing gfounds ot the world and give their 
characteristics. ExpUin «h, commercial 

tropical «3ters^ ^ indusl[ies 0 , (() S heep rearing and (II) Dairy (arm¬ 
ing as they are carried on in Australia and New Zealand 

17 What are the conditions ol success in the production of com 
mensiat woo. 7 Illustrate your answer with rel.rence to New Zealand. 

S °"'S A D.“ m- - »•» * •— 

and New ZeaUnJ. Under what conditions does th.s ammat thnve best ? 
19 About lour-lifths ol world s export ol wool come from Australha. 

, an H Cmith Africa Describe the conditions under which 

ZXTJSf has no, developed In any o, them m sprte o, an 

ab T«''°'e‘an ZZZZ* «" ZTco^SO, 

2 ,. examine the position o, southern continents 
r# V 00 Wha, d rr;;rPhtrr^omic conditions lo, the 

••^^''^xplai'n'the^facdors wMch-have stimulated the development o, 
JL^dai,,. ing in cert, in parts o, *£ 

T££SX* regions o. the world and —• - = 
Of their utilisation. 



CHAPTER VI 

• # ,V I A 

INDUSTRIALISATION AND INDUSTRIES 1 

All over the world, men in their efforts to raise living 
standards are putting their increasing knowledge of science 
and technology to various economic activities. The economy 
that is emerging is industrialisation. Great Britain was 
the first country to transform its economy of agriculture and 
commerce to that of industry. The highly industrial coun¬ 
tries are U.K., West Germany, France, Belgium, Sweden 
and Austria in Europe, U.S.A. and Canada in North America,. 
Japan in Asia and US.S.R. Each has brought about the 
industrial transformation in its own way in line with the 
challenges from physical environment and people’s culture. 
Their success and prosperity have inspired other countries 
of the world to change their economy to industrialisa¬ 
tion. In a sense, this is the age of total industrialisation. 
Although there is a tremeodous gap in respect of industrial 
performances between those which had earlier starts in and 
those which have just started industrialisation, ethos i» 
pronounced in the latter. 

Tbe world has witnessed three industrial revolutions 
between 1720 and 1970 in respect of methods and products. 
The first revolution took place in U.K. from 1770 to 1820 
when steam engines, textiles machinery and a number of 
other inventions came on the industrial scene for emulation 
by many countries later on. The second revolution waa 
started with the advent of telephone and internal combus¬ 
tion engine around 1870-1920 in U.S.A. and Germany. 
During this period, there was an upsurge of interest to 
overcome the sh mages of raw materials. Also, the decline 
in ihe industrial leadership of Britain started. The third 
industrial revolution began around 1970 with the advent 

» All figures in this Chapter have been taken from Monthly 
Bulletins of Statistics. United .Nations. Nov. 1982, Dec. 1932, J sou ary 
1983. Febm.»iy,1983 
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of silicon chips for electronic components, new advances in 
computers, electronics, new energy sources, breakthrough 
in genetic engineering, in space and ocean technologies. 
The mam leader in this revolution has been Japan. The 
advanced industrial coun.ties of the world are *o placed 

today because of the technology changes they have brought 
about in these areas. The third Revolution, to begin with, 

was characterised by the use of highly sophisticated techno 
Jogy ID advanced countries, which resulted in the dmston 
of the countries in the world as North and Sou.h-the North 

representing ihe advanced countries in technology, produc- 
lion and world trade as well as per capita income .and tho 
South representing all developing count.,es w.ih the., 
problems of poor technology, backward mdustn. tsatton 
low share in world trade, increasing papulatton and low per 
capita income. The advanced countr.es are named Nor h 
because of their location In the Northern hem.sphere with 
the only exception of Australia. The developing countne. 
are raosily in ihc South. 

To this division of North and South, there are the oil 
producing and exporting countries which have n>ade enor 
„ous nations! income, disproport.onate to tndusirtal 

^^The "development of industries necessarily needs suitable 
locations within the border of a country so as to get full 
advantages in respect of produc ion and marketing. 

Tn the beginning of industrialisation, the emphasis was 

on the nearness to raw materia, and coal, and a 1 tndustnes 

- : 

ttrtaHO locate outside coal fields but well within easy reach 
of raw materials. Thus, the presence of iron coal and 
hydro electricity along with availability of Jabour and 
3 . r<w.ii.tir* came to be the deciding factors lor 

location' of certain big manufacturing industries. The modern 
locatto CO jt of production, government 
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bility of managerial talents and the scope for the use of 
technology. 

Factors In Location of Industries 

In spite of the fact that production in industrial unit* is- 
hardly done in the open and that indoor temperature can be 

controlled, the*influence of climate is best seen when, other 

factors being equal, the choice between two places is made 
on the ground of better temperature, less dust and reasonable 
humidity. 

Availability of or nearness to sources of power is a 
powerful geographical factor inasmuch as modern industry 
consumes a large amount of power, derived from coal, 
petroleum or water. In the past, the concept of nearness 
was used in the context of physical presence of the power 
and raw material in the immediate neighbourhood. Today, 
this “nearneess” means that power is available without 
much difficulty from the point of view of time and cost. 1 
the source of power is coal, its availability near the location 
is an advantage because coal is bulky and will increase t e 

cost of production if imported from a distance on payment 

of heavy freight. “Nearness” may be 500 miles, if the 
freight charges and the total cost of bringing it to t e 
industrial site are reasonable. Since freight rates in water 
transport are lower than those of railways, coal movement* 

between countries normally take place through the former. 

All countries do not possess oil fields, yet there is hard y 
any country which does not use oil as a source of power for 
some industries. Here, the problem of distance has been 
solved by the introduction of ‘tankers' for the movement of 
oils and of cost by the opening of refineries in many 

countries. . - 

While coal and oil are international from the point of 

view of movements, hydro-electricity is strictly national in 
use for industry. It is possible no doubt to transmit hydel 
power to a distance of 303 to 400 miles, but not beyond. 
When an industry depends on hydel power, the physical 
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distance from the hydro-electric centre is always within this 
distance. 

No modern industry can grow unless there .s a conti¬ 
nuous supply of raw materials in quantity necessary at a 
particular point of time. This means there should be access 
to supply-areas which may be within the country or outs.de. 
Because of various tariff restrictions imposed by md.vidua 
countries for strategic commercial reasons, or because of h gh 

cost of transportation, the choice of supply-areas » l.mttecl. 

The sources of industrial raw materials are agriculture min¬ 
ing. livestock, forestry and fishery. These primary 
are scattered throughout the world, and so alio the d.ffe«m 
products of a particular primary industry. Consequently, 
thetources of a*particular raw material for an industry may 
be world-wide. While geographical accessibility u assured 
by the development of transportation, the econom.c 

PO, Theobject o”Seating ' Tu “the sources of such 
raw materials is to set off the loss on operat.ons from the 

ntC "^lio, <i.Un, - market. Bt, 
if the marketing cost is higher, the pull may be in favour o 
nearness to market. Where both the raw ma.enals and 
marketTare geographically separated, the pull -n favour of 
one of them will be decided by the cost of transport. 

Can a location stay good always T Many loca,tons of 
older industries are considered poor although they were 

Will keep the sum total of freight cost at minimum. 

Secondly, in older specialised locations there has been a 

S^ns may also decide .he location ot an industry. 
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large concentration of similar and other industries from the 

advantage in respect of labour, power, transport and finance. 
This concentration has, however, produced strains on land, 
transport and other services. Also, the concentration hat M 
to disparities in the level of economic development between 
different regions of a country. In most countries, therefore, 
the governments are anxious to see a balanced development 
of industries, permitting every region to get benefits,3a 
respect of employment opportunities and of technology. 
New industries are coming up in new sites. 

Thirdly, the second World War had demonstrated the 
need for strategic locations in the case of certain industries. 
Since then, such strategic sites have been selected for the 
development of many industries even in normal times. The . 
site may not enjoy normal economic advantages, but higher 
considerations about defence and safety will prevail in it* 
favour. 

Man-Power in the Growth and Development of Industrie* 

Locational factors alone do not ensure the growth, of an 
industry unless the man-power is sufficiently competent to 
get benefit out of them. The locational factors are passive, 
and the active forces come from men who organize the 
resources, technology and efforts in an industry. This is 
true of all countries—developed and under-developed, of all 
industries—capital intensive and labour intensive, and of all 
markets-complicated and simple market structures. , The 
differences in innovations and productivity and therefore in 
growth of the difTcent countries of the world are due to the 
quality of their man-power. 

The man-power for an industry consists of management 
and labour. Both are economic resources, and both can be 
scarce in spite of the large number of men in a country- 
Today, most industries are large in size and complex in 
activities ; the markets are large and market structures and 
mechanisms are complicated ; technological development* 
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are frequent; investment of capital ia enormous; and 
society's expectations from industry are articulate. 

All these characteristics suggest that human agents in 
modern industrial set-up must have the abilities and moti¬ 
vation for giving a kind of performance which will help an 
industry to achieve the goal. Abilities come from skills and 
knowledge while motivation is the oucorns of ihe presence 
of certain factors like type of management wi.hin an 
industry. Without abilities in men, no industry can succeed. 
Consequently, all important industrial countries have taken 

serious steps to develop man power through technical edu¬ 
cation, professional organisations, and other measures. It 
has become quite common for undeveloped countr.es to 
import technical know bow for u.e in industries. There is, 

in addition, technical collaboration between countries for 

the development of mdu>tnes. 

Finally, the process of industrial, a'ion is accelerated 
only when technological improvements and practices are 
introduced. Technological gaps account for the slow rate of 
growth of industries. The task of clos.ng the gap depends 
far more on the nature and scale of a country S .ndustna, 
organisation and the ellicieocy wtth which a wo,ks than 
upon any other single factor. The application of science to 
industry depend, upon the Cose relations.,,p between 
research effort and the production and markc.mg Process. 

Disposal of wastes from industrial un.ts tnto rtvers and 
lak es which also supply water for domestic purpose and 

indu,trial regions. It is the *°c,al responsibility of an 
industrial unit to see that its location and operations do 
cause harm to society. 

Industrialisation does not depend merely on thephys.cal 
possession of raw materials and power with.n the boundary 
of a country; nor can a good location by ..self be of any 
help extending markets. These are powerful contributing 
factors but the essential factor is the man power wh.ch 
alone will determine the extent of growth. Since man-power 
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growth is not static, an industry can gather strength in 
course of time, however weak it may be currently. 

TYPICAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN THB WORLD 

Maufacturing industries are often classified as metal- 
lurgical industries, engineering industries, chemical and 
allied industries, textile industries and food industries. 
Metallurgical industries refer to the production of metals 

like steel, aluminium and copper. The engineering indus¬ 
tries include machine tools, railway wagons, power driven 
pumps, power transformers, electric motors, plant and 

machinery for industries, earih moving equipment etc. The 

production of eng.neerihg goods is an indication of a 
country’s great progress in manufactures. 


The Iron and Steel Indostry 

(The basic importance of iron and steel in the economy 

and' welfare of any country is most considerable. In fact, 
modern civilization rests on iron and steel, as it is difficult 

to conceive of shelter, protection, conveniences, and luxury 

without iron and steelA Although its use was known for 
thousands of years, till 4350 A.D. iron was producced by the 
reduction of iron from iron ore in a single step by using 
charcoal as fuel to remove foreign matters. 3 The product 
was known as sponge iron as it looked very much like a 
large black sponge. At present, the term is used to mean 
any kind of iron or steel made directly from iron ore, unices 
it is made in blast furnance when it is known as pig iron. 
Cast iron is made out of pig iron by running it into mould, 
of the shape of the articles required. Since there are sti l 

impurities like sulphur and phosphorus, cast iron is brittle 

and cannot be welded. One great advantage of cast iron 
—Tiron to. use was perhaps made in an area 

between the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea somet.me in 1600 B.c. 
The an otlron smelting became known by 1300 B.C. in the whole o 

Middle East. 
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is that it can stand great heat. When impurities are removed 
from pig iron, the product is wrought iron, and this can be 
welded. ^Steel is pure iron to which a little carbon is added 
to harden it. ^ 

Pig iron—a product of blast furnace, is the basis of iron 

and steel industry. It is named so because sand pig beds 



Fia No 34. Woild Pig Iron and Ferro Alloys Production. There 
has been increase in 1983 to 520 million Tons 


were used to cast the molten iron which ran through a long 
groove and thence into many smaller grooves at right 
angles, to give the appearance of a litter of pigs nursing at 
lhe side of mother pig. (The essential raw materials for the 

production of pig iron are iron ore, fuel, /lux and air blast. 

The iron ores commonly used in the making of pig iron are 
the oxides of iron. The percentage of iron that is required 
in an iron-bearing mineral for smel.ing may be between 25 
and 70 p.c. Coke is the principal fuel for p,g iron, though 
use of charcoal is still common in certain countries. The 
carbon in the coke unite, with the oxygen of the ore under 

heat and allow, molten iron to fall to the bottom o blast 

funiace being free from oxygen. Limestone or dolonute 
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facilitates this smelting of iron ore, and is thus called a 
“flux’*. 

Another factor is the weight of tho atmospheric* air that 
can be blown in for the combustion of the coke in making 
pig iron. The air must contain a certain amount of 
moisture in the air blast all the time. 

Pig iron is subject to refining process in order to convert 
it into wrought iron or steel, after the removal of impurities- 
like carbon and silicon. Wnen carbon is reduced to a 
certain minimum it is steel, and when fully removed it is 
wrought iron. There are many methods of converting pig 
iron into sieel, such as the cementation process, the cruciblo 
process, the Bessemer process, the open health method, and 
the electric furnace. 


Pig-iron and Ferro-alloys 
(In 1,000 metric tons ) 



1972 

1975 

1978 

1982 

U.S.A. 

75,222 

91,812 

75,398 

66,564 

U.S.SR. 

89.256 

94,872 

107,368 

107,760 

West Germany ••• 

30,223 

30,335 

29,169 

31,892 

Japan 

74,635 

89,016 

87,694 

81 684 

Fran:e 

18.694 

22,519 

18,719 

19,935 

U.K. 

15,416 

12,131 

12,398 

9,693 

China 

27,000 

31,400 

30,000 

— 

India 

7,400 

8 544 

10,025 

10,632 

World Total — 

437,145 

487,200 

478,300 

520,300 

U S.S.R with more than 

107 million tons is the 

world’s 


largest producer ; U.S.A. which was a close second with 92 
million tons in 1975 has yielded the place to Japan in 1982. 
Between 1953 and 1980, many countries have made great 
progress in the production from a small beginning. These 
countries aro Japan, India, Italy, Bulgaria, Mexico, Yugo- 
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slavia and Finland. Nowhere else in the world the progress 

has been so stupendous in recent years as in Japan which is 

now the second leading producer of pig iron and ferro alloys. 



Causes of Location and Concentration 

/ The geographical reasons for the localisation of iron and 
industry have undergone considerable changes in respect 
of emphasis. In the beginning, when the mdutfry was 
started (a) local deposits of iron ore. ( b ) presence of char¬ 
coal from forests. (0 nearness to stream for power tn blast 
furnaces and (d) local demand were the dec.dmg factors. 
Later on’, the industry also developed near coal-fields because 
of ,he use of coal in place of charcoal. At present the more 
important factors, apart from deposits of some iron ore and 
coal are 4 the availability of technical skills. («/) the easy 
access to sources of iron ore and coal through transporta.ton 
facilities, (W) cost of transportation, (iv) the scope and ease 
r 1,rolling ore, coal and limestone depos.ts, and transport 

SSSTi i— «- £ro ”" ,,of 

19 
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industries requiring useful iron and steel products as in 
-automobiles, railways, machine tools, farm equipment, etc, 

and (vi) general technological progress through research to 

permit use of new methods and techniques as a routine.; 

It is clear that modern iron and steel industry is based on 
-knowledge of technology and organisation, and not all coun¬ 
tries have therefore the capacity and capability of develop¬ 
ing it. The availability of iron ore and energy within a 
region no doubt still remains the main consideration, but all 
iron ore producing countries are not necessarily the produ- 


ccrs of steel. 

In 1978 out of the world’s total production of a little 
4 ibove 660 million metric tons of crude steel,(six countries— 
U.S.S.R., Japan, U.S.A., West Germany, U.K> and France- 
produced more than 450 million tons, that is, about 70 p.c. 
of the world’s total. These six countries, on the other hand, 
raised only about 60 p.c. of the worldViron ore in the same 
year. \ The distribution pattern of world crude steel produc¬ 
tion has not undergone much change during the last 20 
years except in terras of quantities produced. 

Crude Stbbl Production 


( In 1,000 metric tons ) 


1972 

109,265 

120,660 

88,557 


1972 1974 . 1978 1982 

U.S.A. ... 109,265 121,976 113,701 124,314 

U.S.S.R. ... 120,660 130,000 146,678 151.453 

Japan ... 88,557 117,132 102,405 102,105 

Germany (W) 40,314 53,232 38,985 41,253 

UK 24,175 22,188 20,410 20,311 

Italy 17,452 23,808 23,334 24,283 

France 22,859 21,416 22,094 22,841 

, ndia 6,175 6.684 9,836 19.018 

W/C>rld 575,061 704,300 667,000 704,200 

The most interesting fact in the production of steel is the 
competition between U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. From 110 million 
tons of steel by U.S S.R. as against U.S.A. production of 128 
million tons in 1969, U.S.S.R. raised it to 151 million tons in 
1981 compared to 124 million tons by U.S.A. 


Germany (W) 40,314 
U.K. 24,175 

Italy 17,452 

France 22,859 

India 6,175 

W/E>rld 575,061 


1978 

113,701 

146,678 

102,405 

38,985 

20,410 

23,334 

22,094 

9,836 

667,000 


1982 

124,314 

151.453 

102,105 

41,253 

20,311 

24,283 

22,841 

19,018 

704,200 
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Iron and Steel Industry in U.S.A. 

/ Tle iro. ... " 

«—- - — “ d 

use of iron and steel. of Growth t^' 

a - f" t": 

beginning of ,ron * of iron ore along the Atlantic 

presence of low-grade P sources of charcoal, 

Sea-board, the abundant vtrg.njorests « rf importing 

streams for power for nrnlira „e d the colonists to work 

steel goods from Europe e thc jnduslry was characterised 
local consumption. Til • improve ment in techno- 

more by expanded outpu h ^ and conso lidations of 
logy. Thereafter, technical of opera ti 0 n and enor- 

steel companies resulte in ^ . fon and sle ei industry of 
mous production. Curren > y. ^ of produc tion, 

the U.S.A. is foremost in «h ^ lechniqu es, best 

improved metallurgical a ^ and advanced research 

benefication of lower gr ^ are pjg iron , raw steel, 

for improving meih • P elcclr icity and steel by basic 
steel by open hearth, steel oy 

oxygen- Sources of Iron Ore 

f Homestic iron ore are (a) the Mosab. 
The chief sources o Superior. (b> the 

,..ge »«» Superior ... Utt 

Peninsular M'ch'ga ans specia „ y in the district 

Michigan, and (cl me 

of Alabama. , ion of high grade iron ore is not 

The domestic P demand of , he iron and steel industry, 

r ir -- 

requirements. 
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Centres of Steel Prodnction 

There are four principal centres of iron and steel produo 
tion in the U.S.A., (a) Pittsburg district, (£) Lakeside centres, 
(c) New England region, and (< d) the Alabama district. 

Pittsburg district has remained a major producer ever 
since it started production. The centres are Pittsburg, Alle¬ 
ghany, Akron, Warren and Sharon which specialise in produ¬ 
ction mostly of locomotives, engines and machinery. Local 
coal comes from the North Appalachian fields, and iron from 
the Lake Superior region. 

Lake-side centres owe their importance to the locations 
near the Great Lakes which not only provide facilities in • 
transport and easy access to markets but also help the move¬ 
ments of iron ore to the east from the Superior region and 



FIG. No. 36, Crude Steel Prodcution in U.S.A. There has been 
considerable decline in 1983 with 77 million metric tons, 

coal to the west from Pennsylvania. The centres are Cleve¬ 
land, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth with 
specialisations in agricultural implements, machine tools, 
automobiles, locomotives and machinery. 
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Birmingham in Northern Alabama is a great centre of 
iron and steel production, and has developed on account of 
the local rich coal mines, and extensive bed of iron ore, 
presence of lime-stone and dolomite, and cheap local 
labour. In fact, it has all the factors that make a 
centre great in leadership. 4 The reasons for her not being 
the leader are her distance from the industrial north-east, 
absence of inland water transport nearby and the greater 
enterprising spirit of her rivals in the North. 

New England region comprising eastern Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and New Jersey, has iron and steel production for 
a very long time. The earlier factors like local supplies of 
iron ore, presence of forests for charcoal, streams for power 
and the local market for agricultural implements are no 
longer powerful enough compared to other areas. Partly 
because of geographical inertia and mainly because of 
specialised character of her steel produced from a union of 
domestic and foreign ores, the region has a number of centres 
like Sparrows Point, Worcester, Bethelhem and Philadelphia. 


4 

Markets for Iron and Steel of the U.S.A. 

Since the country is the largest consumer of steel in the 

world, the U.S. markets are mostly for the products from 
steel like automobiles, refrigerators, washing mach.nes, 
industrial machines, rail road cars, etc. 

The U.S A. does not export pig iron although a small 
quantity of iron ore to the extent of 1 million tons is expor¬ 
ted to Japan. The markets for U.S. steel products, . however, 
are world-wide, and the biggerconsumer are the U.K. Japan 
Latin America, Canada, Philippines, U.A.R., Italy and 

Thailand. 

-— . Ihr fou ndcr of the Steel Corporation in Pittsburg. 

Wd be the future iron aod steel centre of 

America. 
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Of late, the U.S. steel interests have become seriously con- 
cerned about the rapid growth of Japan’s steel production 
capacity for export and the steady gains that imports of 
steel are making in their market. In future, some measures for 
protectionist statutory action are likely to take place against 
Japan. Amazingly, however, the U.S.A.’s supremacy in steel 
and pig iron production has not only been challenged but 
actually taken over by the U.S.S.R. from 1971, because of 
the decline in the production in U.S.A. from 1970 onward 
and of the increase in production in U.S.S.R. from the same 
period. The U.S.S.R. is yet to reach the peak production 
of U.S.A. in 1969. 


Iron and Steel in U.S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R. is the leading producer of iron and steel in the 
world, being ahead of U.S.A. by a margin of 30 million tons 

( 1978). 

The trend in steel production in U.S.S.R. has upward 
movement due to the priority given to it by the Government 
and State ownership of the industry. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN U.S.S.R. 
( 000 tons) 



Pig 

Ingot 

Rolled 


iron 

steel 

steel 

1969 

.... 81,600 

110,000 

76,000 

1971 

.... 75,700 

109,000 

79,000 

1974 

.... 99,900 

136,000 

94,000 

1978 

.... 107,000 

146,825 

99,000 

1981 

.... 110,000 

150,200 

106,000 


Causes of Growth 


The reasons for 

her spectacular growth 

are (fl) the 

enormous deposits 

of coal and iron ore, (b) excellent trans- 
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portation facilities for the movements of coal and iron, (c) 

larger reserves of coal andiron ore on account of late start 

(d) geographical dispersion of plants, on the bas.s ot loca 
supplies of coal and iron ore, («) radical techn.cal reconstru- 


U.S.S.R. PI & IRON KND FERRO ALLON5 

( production, in million "»etnc tons) 



I WB 


FIG No . 37. Soviet Unicn—Pis Iron and Ferro-AUoys Production. 

r •MM'illurcv which consisted in the transi- 

ction of the ferroM metallurgj ' ca , plant s. (f) steady advance 

ti0D t0 "'l^nurgy to new regions possessing untouched 

, of fundamentally new product.on processes 
A number of gtec , industry. Soviet Union is 

have been develops ^ oxygen and natural gas to raise 
,he first in the wo.^ unit ,. Soviet Union has also 

the efficiency of me # meihod of purifying steel with 

developed a veiy 

_— Economic Geography of U.S.S.R. (Foreign 

JX Po b S House. Moscow, M P- * 
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synthetic slags. There is also maximum mechanisation of 
labour-consuming processes in pig iron production. 

Areas of Production 

The principal iron and steel producing areas are : 
i. The Ukraine and the Rostov Regions ; 
ii. The central region with Moscow and Leningrad 
and Lipetsk and Tula \ and 
Hi. The Ural-Kuznetsk Combine. 

The Ukraine is the most important area for iron and steel 
in U.S.S.R. The Donbas basin is the coal base, and iron ore 
comes from Krivoi Rog and Kerch. About 48 p.c. of pig iron 
and 40 p.c. of steel in the Union come from this region 
alone. 

The Central Region is noted for the production of high 
grade steels. As many of its centres like Moscow, Gorki and 
Bryansk suffer from lack of iron ore and coal deposits, the 
production is confined to a few specialised products of high 
quality. The Ural-Kuznetsk region is an example of co¬ 
operation between a coal producing region and an iron ore 
producing region-though separated by two thousand kilo¬ 
metres from oneanother, for developing two groups of plants. 
Ural group uses coal of Kuznetsk and Kuznetsk group takes 
Ural iron. Magnitogorsk in the Urals and Kuznetsk in the 
Kuznetsk coal basin are the two centres for high grade metals. 

The other centres are Osk-Khalitovo in the Urals, Kara¬ 
ganda in Kazakhstan, Taishet near Lake Baikal and Komso- 
molsk on the Amur river. 

Markets for U.S.S.R. Steel 

Domestic consumption of steel being a little less than the 
production, the country has markets for steel and its pro¬ 
ducts in East Europe, Africa and Asia. The products do not 
compete directly with those of U.S.A., West Germany or 
Japan as the trade is mostly on the basis of bilateral 
agreements. 
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Problems 

Since many of her plants have been developed on political 
-onsiderations, cost of operation is yet to be made economical 
to Rain competitive strength. Secondly, deposits of high 
erade coking coal and ironoreare not large enough to ensure 
world leadership. Despite these problems, the U.S.S.R. has 
succeeded in raising the production of steel to 146 million 
tons in 1978, which exceeded the record production of the 

U.S.A. in 1969. 

Iron and Steel in West Germany 
West Germany is now the fourth leading producer of pig 
iron and crude steel, and also the third largest consumer of 

steel in the world. 

IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN WEST GERMANY 
(In ’000 metric tons) 

, 971 1974 1978 1981 (Approximate) 

Pie Iron 30,233 40.221 29.169 32.000 

Crude Steel 40.413 53.232 38.985 45,000 

Rolled Steel 32,900 39.615 40.100 40.800 

Causes of Growth 

,1) Historical Factors : (a) Acquisition of Lorraine in 
1871 gave her extensive deposits of iron ore . (b) Bessemer 

tap” of L and export of finished goods, acco- 

factors which are as , 0 metallurgical industry; 

gical science and its PP , ittIe adjustment in new 

(b) industrial population, q ^ wimngne ,s and coop- 
metallurgical industries , ( ) 
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eration to accept technical improvements and changes ; (<f> 
Free world’s recognition of Germany's position in European 
economy and its assistance for the restoration of political _ 
sovereignty after her defeat in World War II for rcon.tnict.on 
of her industry ; and (e) the European Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity has an agreement to give her opportunity for exp¬ 
ansion of the steel industry with the assurance of supplies 

and market. # _ , . 

The Areas of Production 

The Ruhr Valley is the main steel region with centre* 
like Essen, Dusseldorf, Dortmund, Solingen and Hagen in an 
area of about 35 miles wide and 60 miles long. The Valley 
is the most populous and highly industrialised in all Europe, 
and has a magnificent system of roads, railroads, canals and 
riverways. The Rhine allows cheap and quick access to the 
Sea. The main strength of the metallurgical industry in the 
Valley is the presence of coal in enormous quantities. 

Two other important centres are Hamburg for ship¬ 
building and machinery and Frankfurt for ferro-alloys, 

The crucial problem of her industry is the shortage ot 
domestic iron ore of high grade quality, and this makes it 
necessary for her to maintain good relation with France. The 
other sources of import are Spain, Sweden and Algeria. 

Iron and Steel in Japan 

Japan has not enough resources either in coal or iron ore 
compared to other leading industrial countries of the world. 
She raises about 2 p.c. of the world’s total coal w.th about 
54 million tons a year, and less than 0.5 p.c. in iron ore wit 
about 1.2 million tons a year. Yet. Japan is the fourth leading 
iron and steel producing country in the world. 

IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 
(In ’000 tons) 

1969 1972 1975 1978 1981 (Approximate) 

Pig Iron 59,444 74,653 89,006 87,694 86,400 

Crude Steel 82,166 88,553 103,332 102.405 101,210 
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Causes of Growth 

(1) Historical Factors : (a) Small local supplies of iron 
ore ; <« comparatively large supplies of domesuc coal and 
dev lopment of water power , W ease of importing ;ron r 
from Korea. China, Malaysia and South Ptarea .W 
,arge demand for metallurgical goods fordomes.tc tndust es 
/government's support to the development of the tndu«,y 
n a few decades through tariff on imports, and final,- 
plants , (f) ethos of the people to create a modern n. ion 
with modern tndustries likes.ee. s and <g) cheap and efficten, 

lab °“ r ‘ Modern causes : The hi.torcal factors are. however 
not very effective today. ^tTe allied 

steel P r0d “^° n W e h ^ 0mic ga ; D d political restrictions was 

mg markets ior f nrn(iucts to produce them; .0) 

demand for meta,1 “ rE s , p ermittingflow 0 f iron ore from Aust- 
wi de trade connect P a and , ndia 13 times a5 much 

raU8 ' ducUon (c) her Attitude to grow a. a peaceful interna,,- 

&= 

ion of the control ^ dependence on industrial economy by a 

and its application to steel industry. 

3 The Areas of Production 

The industry is confined to a few' which^ 

shipping factl.ues for the >mP or Kyu$hu which pro- 

important centre ,s Yawata output in steel. The 

S centres^are" Tokyo, Nagasaki, Kobe. Yokohama and 

Osaka. . has taken place in 

exports. 
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Japan has become a large exporter of steel to Asia and 
North America since 1960. The value of her export of iron 
and steel products is more than 25 p.c. of the total value of 
exports. The rate of iron and steel exports to U.S.A. has 
been increasing by more than 10 to 15 p.c. annually. The 
entry of this enormous volume of Japanese steel has created 
an uneasy feeling in the U.S.A. Unless Japan plans a volun¬ 
tary control system to govern exports of steel products to the 
United States market, imposition of import surcharge and an 
official quota system may come about as a possible U.S. 
action. Attempts are being made to see that some kinds of 
voluntary restraints on the part of Japanese steel industry so 
as not to increase exports to American markets by more than 
10 p.c. annually are exercised. 

Iron and Steel Production in Britain 
Although Britain pioneered the application of coal to the 
smelting of iron ore from the seventeenth century onwards 
and British investors were responsible for the series of disco¬ 
veries which led to the great expansion of steel making in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, she never held the 
premier position in the production of steel after 1900. Her 
preoccupation with commerce and the development of the 
textiles for her vast markets in the Empire did not allow the 
iron and steel industry to expand for its leadership in the 
world. Nevertheless, Britain has always been one of the 
leading producers of iron and steel. 

IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN U.K. 

1970 1972 1974 1978 1981 

Pig Iron ...17 293 15,416 13,903 12,398 12,400 

Crude Steel .... 27,883 24,175 22,426 20,410 20,100 

Sources of Iron Ore 

Her deposits of iron ore which are quite considerable are, 
however, of low grade. The most important iron-ore field 
lie* in South-East England. The iron fields of the U.K. can¬ 
not meet the entire requirements of the metal industry. Iron- 
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ore is imported on the grounds of quality and resultant 

economy. Many of the mines which yielded very rich ores 
are almost exhausted, and the easily access.ble types of ores 
require a considerable outlay to provide fuel for smelting. 
Therefore, Britain finds it economical to import rich ores 
from Sweden. Spain, France. Brazil. North Africa, and New¬ 
foundland. This imported ore is normally haematite. She 
imports about 18 million tons of iron ore in a year. Within 
th e country the principal iron ore centres are (a) in the Cle¬ 
veland Hills . (6) at Scunthorpe and Fordingham in Linco¬ 
lnshire ; (e) at Corby and Kettering in Northamptonshire 
(d) near Banbury in North Oxfordshire. The supplies of 
South Wales iron ore have been nearly exhausted and the 

iron and steel industry of this area now depends on Spain 


and France for iron ore. 

Range of Production 

Steel production is closely related to mechanical and 

electrical engineering, and there has been much 

tion and development of steel industry on a > 8 -' 

after 1948. Iron and Steel Board, set up in 1953. exerc.ae. 

• • n over the iron and steel industry. Machine 
ecneral supervision over me irou 

t „o„, ^ 

ii 

5SSa==M*- 

powerful industry in U K. 

Areas of Production 

range of production. 
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(i) The Black Country. This has become the chief iron 
and steel-producing area of Britain. Local supplies of iron 
wood, charcoal and limestone gave birth to the industry 
this area. The distance of the area from the sea makes cost 
of transport heavy, and, therefore, goods which are valuable 
in proportion to their bulk are manufactured here The 
important centres are Birmingham, Conventry, Dudley and 
Redditch. Birmingham specialises generally in the p odu- 
ction of motors, cycles, railway equipment, machine tools 
electrical apparatus and brassware , Coventry in cars an 
cycles , Redditch in needles , and Dudley in chains. 

(if) Sheffield. The manufacture of metal goods in th 
region owes its origin to the former existence of local iron- 

ore wood and water-power. The bulk of the iron-ore is now 
drawn from Lincolnshire and Sweden. Both heavy <«•*. 
manganese steel, chromium steel and tungsten steel) and 
light («.*., cutlery) metal goods are manufactured m Sheffield. 
Other centres are Rotherham and Chesterfield. Sheffie 
district produces 12 p.c. of the total crude steel. 

(Hi) The North-east Coast. The Tyne, Wear and Tees 
region. Tee-side is the chief iron-smelting centre. Other 
towns in the locality are Hartlepool, Middlesborough and 
Darlington. The advantages of the region for steel industry 
are : (a) the nearness of the iron-ore. (b) the excellent coking 
coal of South Durham, (el the supplies of ^‘one in the 
Pennines, and (d) the facilities for importing high-grade ore 
from Sweden and Spain. Hartlepool is noted for sh.p-bu ld- 

ing. Darlington is an important centre for railway eng ne 

and Middlesborough is an engineering centre. In Tyne- de 
the chief centre is Newcastle where ships of modern _ des gn 
are built. Wear-side, with Sunderland as the chief^centre 
builds cargo-boats. About 16 p.c. of iron and steel comes 

fr °7f v) hlS The°Fur ness District. This North-Western coastal 
region produces steel and pig iron. Barrow is the ship- 

building centre. 
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„> WO,., manufactures tin-plate 

,ron Iron-ore is .mpor.ed from Spain and Alger,a, and t.n 
is drawn from Malaysia, Bolivia and Niger,a. S «ansea^an 
Llanelly are «he two chief towns of the region. South Wales 
product about 20 p.c. of the total crude steel output. 

The emphasis is on increasingly improving effic ' cacy 

, , o, ee . Research Association and the British a 

“to. t“I. ..<■ steal ***» >» b "“ 

form of public supervision.- 

Markets for British Steel Products 
In vi ew of the wide range of her steel goods, and her 

. markcts in the Commonwealth countries and 

=kS~==? SS5 

^SSSSSSS 

W ds The had formed earlier a European Free Trade area 

position of U.K.. sice y , 11 c a in the Common 

a„ advantage over Japan and the U.S.A. 

M - 

sncs* 1., i«— i" 

““ ;:r; s~. ™ ^ 
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The increase in crude steel will make it possible for the steet 
industry to meet and defeat competition in the market from 
rival materials as well as to export to a number of develop¬ 
ing countries whose requirements are likely to rise very 
rapidly in the years ahead. Much will, however, depend on 
the steel industry’s success or failure in reducing costs. The 
two principal raw materials of the steel industry are iron ore 
(mostly imported) and coal which together make up over 
two-thirds of the cost of steel. 

Iron and Steel Production in India 

In recent years India has made good progress in the iron 
and steel industry. Although in terras of production, she is 
far behind other important producers, the rate of growth is 

quite high. 

The evidence of her early tradition in iron is avaialble in 
the iron-pillar of Delhi, dating back to 1600 years and in 
the iron beams of Konarak temple in Orissa. The iron, 
industry of India used to supply local wants and to export 
its finished products to foreign countries. Indian steel furn¬ 
ished the materials out of which Damascus blades with a 
world-wide reputation were made. Even England imported 
Indian steel to raanfacture cutlery. India’s steel and wrought 
iron reached a perfection at least 2,000 years ago. 1 Because 
of continued potitical disturbances within the country for 
centuries, the industry almost died from the point of view 
of the country's economy, and continued to live in scattered 
areas on a very small scale to meet the demand of local 
market for utensils and weapons. 

Growth of the Steel Industry in India 

The first attempt to manufacture steel on modern lines 
was made in 1830. at Por to Novo in South Arcot, Tamilnadu. 
The want of adequate equipment and fuel led to its closure 
in 1874. The second attempt was made in 1874 on the Jharia 
coalfield. The really effective results came from the industry 


"Industrial Commission Report, 1916. 
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that was started at Sakchi (now known asTatanagar) in 1908. 
However till 1948, there wereonly four centres : Jamshedpur 
Burnpur. Kulti and Bhadravati, wsth total product.on of 1 
million ton pig iron and . million ton crude steel. Today 
because of India’s realisation of the .mportance of steel as a 
basic necessity, a number of centres for steel production both 
in the public and private sectors have been established, and 
th e production is on the increase. However, if the P« cap«m 
consumption of steel is any indication of a country s econo¬ 
mic prosperity, then India with 14 kg is behind 21 countr.es. 

PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL IN INDIA 


Pig iron 
Crude steel 
Finished steel 


(In ’000 

tons) 



1970 

1972 

1975 

1981 

.... 7,390 

6,900 

8,544 

8,620 

... 6.439 

6,140 

7,800 

9,530 

.4,800 

4,480 

6,300 

5,300 

Causes of 

Growth 



that operated in 

favour of 

iron and 

steel pro- 


duction before Independence were as-• • . 

/. Genius of Jamshedji Tara to start operates in 1908 
in spite of the difficulties of skilled and technical 

large 'deposits of iron ore within easy reach of 
coalfields in Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal ; 

Hi iron reserves in Karnataka ; . 

presence of H— *■"> ““ ,r “ 

ore areas, and 

The more"powerful"facers,toweve^ were provided after 

Ind T^i^^^ in the 

country to develop other industries. 

„ The Government’s role in providing impetus in the 
interest of industrialisation. 


20 
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. iii. The eagerness of the country to save foreign exchange 
by its development. 

Uv. Vast reserves of iron ore in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Maharashtra and Goa, 
and 

v. Discovery of new coalfields. 

Sources of Raw Materials ' 

The raw materials are iron ore, coal, dolomite and 
limestone. Iron ore is available in four different kinds : 
magnetite, laterite, clay iron stone and haematite, the last 
being the most valuable in respect of quantity and quality 
and found in Bihar and Orissa. India’s resources in high 
grade iron ore are vast. Orissa supplies about 40 p.c. of 
India’s requirements. The other areas are Madhya Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Maharashtra and Goa. Salem and Tiruchirapalli 
also possess large deposits of iron ore. Dolomite and limest¬ 
one along with other metallic ores required in smelting are 
available within a short distance of iron-fields. Although 
coal is abundant, the position of coking coal is not satisfac¬ 
tory, and it appears that India will have to depend more and 
more on coal washeries and benefication of limestone. 

Areas of Steel Production 

1. Jamshedpur in Bihar. 

2. Burnpur in West Bengal. 

3 . Bhadravati in Karnataka. 

4. Durgapur in West Bengal. 

5. Rourkela in Orissa. 

6 . Bhillai in Madhya Pradesh. 

7. Bokharo in Bihar. 

With the exception of Bhadravati, where it is charcoal, 
the coking coal is used in all centres. The Government have 
projects for starting three additional steel plants—Salem in 
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Tamil Nadu, Visakhapatnam in Andhra Pradesh and 
Vijayanagar in Karnataka. 

Range of Products 

Indian iron and steel industry has a varied pattern of pro¬ 
duction like heavy rails and fishplates, heavy structural, 
light structurals, sleepers, tin plates, sheets, etc. As yet he 
domestic range and volume of products cannot satisfy 
requirements within the country. 

Problems 

Fo, .ho development of i.=« end -eel 

!o‘.»ZZ «>•*« «>“» ““ ,h ' 

duties. 

The transport facilities are still inadequate to meet the 
demand of the tron and steel .ndusuy for^ £ 

-r z.,:; r - 
£r.'»- - -r 

variation in the q raa tcrinls are not the same for 

grading. The S °“ angeraen i s of grading in respect of 

aH thC Ce “! reS ' ore differ considerably from centre to centre, 
coke and iron or aua lity of finished products. The 

resultioB 1. .to ‘ l',L duly .tool. 0.. md. 

•tord problem “Lconsumem. Al,hough .hum 

r j. css 

:;rx rzuid to 
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For the new steel units which will be all in the public 
sector, the selection of sites has been made from the point 
of view of the availability of iron ore from the mines but 
problems like the presence of technical personnel, the prepa¬ 
ration of the detailed project reports, the investment of funds 
for equipment and operations, the disposal of finished pro- 
ducts and the structure of organisation and efficient producti¬ 
on to keep the cost economical may delay the process of 
operations. 

Of the total production of 9.4 million tonnes of steel in 
India, the public sector contributed 7.8 million tonne* 
in 1978. 

Markets Abroad 

Indian pig iron and steel manufactures are being expor¬ 
ted in increasing quantities. The buyers of pig iron are U.K., 
U.S.A. and Japan. India’s location of easy accessibility to 
the markets of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, the proved 
metallurgical skill of her labour and the commercial ability 
displayed in the export of pig iron indicate that India’s iron 
and steel industry has a bright future. 

Iron and Steel in other Countries 

Canada: Growth is based on the belief that Canada 
should produce most but not all requirements so as to pro¬ 
vide a little cushion for the steel industry by importing when 
the conditions are good and not doing so when the conditions 
are bad. The important regions are Ontario and Quebec with 
S.S. Marie, Welland, Hamilton, Montreal, Quebec, Sorel an 
Sherbroske as centres. The other centres are Sydney, 
Vancouver and Selkirk. The production of crude steel in 
1978 was 12 million tons. 

France : France has a well-developed steel industry in 
the Lorraine Basin. Her production of pig iron was 19 million 
tons and of steel 22 million tons in 1978. 

Brazil : It is currently the largest steel producer in 
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Latin America. The inadequate supplies of coal stand in 
the way of its progress. The country has increased the steel 
production considerably and in 1978, the production was 
12 million tons. 


Engineering Industries 

Engineering industries comprise a wide range of manu¬ 
factures like machines and machine tools, industriali machi¬ 
nery, heavy electrical equipment, aircrafts, automobiles and 
ships. With the exception of aircrafts, automobiles and 
ships, all industrial countries with development of iron»and 
steel production are engaged in the manufacture of mecha¬ 
nical engineering products on a mass scale both for dome tic 
and foreign makets. To a large extent, the mdustr.alisat.on 
‘measured in terms of the range and quantity of such 

products. 

Apart from the presence of raw materials and good 
transporation facilities, the essential factors for <="8 ini:er ' ng 

towards technological advances. 

country it pUy «^ ^ are y. SA , West Germany, 

economy. The lea tI P Austria and Japan . 

U.K., M..*•“•*■* "" 

TheU.S.A. has th P OD acC ount of high rates of 

eX pott posiUon‘ a 7d ,he competitive nature of the 

wages paid to market The competitors are U.S.S.R-, 

products in the world marke^ ^ ^ arc Chicago. 

West Germany an • ff lo and New York. 

- 
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today the industry is known for its high degree of speciali¬ 
sation and is far behind U.S.A. U.S.S.R., and West Germany. 
The industry is localised in the Midlands, Yorkshire, Lanca¬ 
shire, London and Glasgow. The Government assists the 
industry in various ways, including pre-production purchase 
schemes and the encouragement of stock building. The high 
degree of specialisation makes it possible for small firms to- 
prosper. 

U.S.S.R. : The machine-building industry on modern lines 
in U.S.S.R. is of recent growth, and yet the country is second 
today in its volume and composition. Moscow and Leningrad 
are the main centres of machine tools having the advantages 
of technical research institutes, skilled workers, technical per- 
'. sonnel and diverse subsidiary enterprises. The other centre* 
[. are Kharkov, Kiev and Dnepropetrovsk in Ukraine and 
' Sverdlovsk and Nizhni in Urals. The main function of each 
centre is to produce highly efficient types of machines and 
equipment. 

West Germany : Highly skilled labour and well-equipped 
plants characterise the West German machine tool industry. 
The cost of production is much lower than in U.S.A. The 
production is concentrated in Cologne, Essen, Dusseldorf, 
Frankfurt, Stuttgart and Berlin, 

The other countries noted for machine-building industries 
arc Belgium. France. Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, Czechos? 
lovakia and Japan. 


Aircraft Manufactures 

Aircrafts have importance in defence works, commercial 
aviation and business aviation. Till 1918, it was the military 
necessity which provided the greatest spur for the develop¬ 
ment ofaircraft industry. Germany was the pioneer to develop a 
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formidable military air capacity during the first World War 
The experience of flying during the first World War and th 

accumulation of planes when the war came to an end-n 

made Britain. France. Belgium. Netherlands and Germany 
,o plan commercial air routes. Thus was laid the foundation 

of aircraft industry in Europe. 

For many years the U.S.A. was not mterested the 

development of aircraft industry from « * h 

economic philosophy which discouraged any kmj • 
tion or monopoly. Also, she was convmced of the greater 
need of equipment for surface transport. Her cxp<.n c 
,he second World War about the suce>s of a.r transport*, 
however, gave impetus to the expansion of commercia y 

Location Factors 

Today aircraft manufactures are carried on to a large e^- 
« for "Vi, and 

capital expenditure involved .n «ma*"g P ^ 
highly sophisticated technical andI ^ 

required of personnel making engin P f * res to Britain. 

U SS T e ZZ '"wS Germany°and the U.S.A. Even when 
topography, labour and tranSp ° r aircrafl manu facturc. Climate 

own characteristics in rcspcc oocrations. and its im- 

does not directly affect manu ac ur ^ ^ out . do or work to 
portance lies in permit mg ^ ^ jn climatic con . 

be carried on. Extrcm s Labour needs to be 

diton definitely distur^ ^h m P anufacturc an d since such train- 
specially trained for a.rc country desirous of develop¬ 
ing cannot be acquiredI quick V- of techmca 

ing this industry it must be a level 
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still, if such an area is located not near a mountain. Facili¬ 
ties of transportation are essential, not for the finished pro¬ 
ducts of the industry since they can fly to any distance, but for 
"bringing in thousands of components and parts from other 
industrial centres which are to be assembled for the aircraft. 
To a large extent, aircraft industry is an assembly business, 
because there is hardly any plant which can produce all the 
parts. The locations are mostly raw-material-oriented. Another 
factor in the locations is the political consideration which may 
dictate a location far inland in a country, not otherwise 
favourable in terms of economic considertion. The most 
common feature about the aircraft industry is the need for 
substantial research as a routine on problems of aircrafts and 
their engines. This is also a limiting factor. 

The use of the aeroplane as a new tool of management 
has expanded in the U.S.A., U.K., West Germany and Japan. 
The spread of industry in all these countries has reached great 
dimensions, necessitating extensive use of light business and 
executive aircraft to avoid delays on journeys. 

The types of aircraft which are manufactured today are 
many in size, power and carrying capacity from single engine 
single seaters to jet and turbo-prop for cargo and passengers. 

Aircraft Manufacturing Countries 

U.S.A. is the leading producer both in respect of number 
and variety. Specialisation is the characteristic of the industry. 
Los Angeles and Seattle on the West, Dallas in the South and 
Baltimore and Buffalo on the north-west are principal centres 
of aircraft manufacture. 

U.S.S.R. : In order to maintain communication with 
remote regions of the country, many of which do have surface 
transport, and for defence requirements, the U.S.S.R. has 
developed a well-organised aircraft industry. The industry is 
highly localised in Moscow, Gorki, Kazan, Perm, Kiev, 
Rostov. Komsomolsk and Khabarousk. The country occupies 
second position in production in the world. 
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United Kingdom : The industry .s characterised by the 
application of the gas-turbine aero-eng.nes in aU aircra *' 
civil and military. The industry produces a wide range of 
military aircraft. Britain’s achievements m the aircraft mdus r> 
have been quite notable, and her products haw^ markets 
in India Canada. U.S.A., West Germany. Pakistan. South 
Africa and Australia. In fact, the British aircraft industry 
makes an important and growing contribution to export 
• -Ac In 1969 exports of new aircraft and part> had a 

aSnasssSSi 

“tr — ir, ? 

a.— 

centre of the manufacture. 

Automabilc Industry 

Because of its comp « ^ and cn?ine cring skill, 

its making a hig E on the interchangeability of parts 

- — - - 

period of fifty years » phnt changcs in ,he 

automobile industry. 1 . ts mor e delicate and cffi- 

operations and designs, ma 11 P ^ ia , isation an d keeping 
cie „t, dividing labour on t ^ ^ ^ survival of an y con- 
costs economic* . huge capital investment and ready 

cern in tne 
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market in the absence of which mortality is inevitable. 

U.S.A., West Germany. France. U.K., and Italy produce- 
nearly 80 per cent of the prodction and assembly of cars and 
vehicles. In 1978, more than 42 million motor vehicles were- 
manufactured in the world. 


Motor Vehicles i Passengers and Commercial 



(in thousands) 




1970 

1976 

1978 

1981 

U.S.A. 

8,400 

11,200 

15,000 

16,000* 

Japan 

5,200 

7,840 

8,500 

9.700 

West Germany ... 

3,800 

3,860 

4.120 

4,900 

France 

2,700 

3,810 

4,086 

4.600 

U.S.S.R. 

1,500 

2,100 

2,180 

2.900 

World 

29,140 

39,800 

42,300 

. 46,000 


U.S.A. : The country has the unchallenged leadership in 
the automobile industry in terms of production, variety and 
per capita consumption. The industry is mainly concentrated' 
in the Lower Lake area with Detroit as the leading centre. 
There arc various reasons—historical and economic to make 
the area so noted. First, the personal whims of Henry Ford 
to start motor car manufactures at Detroit as it was his home 
town ; 8 secondly, excellent and cheap transport facilities for 
bringing raw materials and shipping the finished products 
through canals, Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence as well as 
by railways ; thirdly, nearness to industries, manufacturing 
parts and components ; and fourthly, the industrial character 
of Detroit. Two other factors are of external character— 
the vast internal market and the availability of trained 
personnel. 

There is not much integration of the entire industry at any 
place, and several parts are manufactured by independent 
concerns for use by automobile industry. In 1981, the U.S.A. 

s E A G Robinson. The Structure of Competitive Industry, 
p. 152. 
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had produced 16 million passenger cars and commercial veh.- 

C,e D°e r s P it S : America’s huge production of 

import of small cars from U 0 "^American built 

is —- - 

, hc B^-;- ut<>mob , lc tod „ stry » mi „, y ,o»«d 

Midlands with Birmingham and Coventry throu- 

don area, al.hongh *» .» ' "Sparu. The 

twr, has increased W~£-* » “ 

mii'ion and •—fon, bid 
in 19 80. About 90 p.c. of P cafS i$ thc U.S.A. 

companies.® The largest markc » This 

whi ch takes a little less than onMj U.S.A. The 

larg e share is due to the Australia- 

other customers are . was tUc heart of the Euro- 

For many years the M ^ of the increasing produ- 

pean motor industry. n , uly Belgium and Germany, 

ction of automobiles in W eak. Although there 

the Midland’s posit,on has becom J ^ rcccn tly a 

has been some expansion o r outph Midlands in 

number of new plants have been star,^ ^ ^ ^ of the 

North West and Scotian . , ce for development. 

Government to bring about regional *' The 

Ye, these new plants are £ new sites are 

l0 wcr wages and thc low er productivity. It 
being outweighed by labo eric nce of coal and 

Vauxhall. 
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turing nation. The Japanese car industry has maintained a 
very low cost of production because of the combination of 
American style of productivity and European style of wage 
rates and benefits. Japan has opened up markets for its auto¬ 
mobiles in Europe, Australia and South Africa. In 1978, 
Japan produced 9 million cars and commercial vehicles for 
markets abroad. Britain continues to be the best market for 
Japanese cars. The entry of Britain into the Common Mar¬ 
ket has put Japan at a relatively disadvantageous position. 
Japan is now concentrating on the fringe markets like Nor¬ 
way, Portugal, Greece, Finland and Switzerland.* 

France is the third leading producer of automobiles in 
the world. The centres of production are Billancourt, Flins 
and Poissy. Like U.K., it produces and exports small cars. 
Between 1970 and 1978 the French automobile industry dou¬ 
bled its output, from 2,370,000 units to 4,750,000. 

They are now well on their way to establishing a new pro¬ 
duction record with a total output of close to 3.5m. units, 
which is behind the U.S., Japan, • and Germany, but miles 
ahead of Britain and Italy. 

Other Producing Areas 

Other countries are Italy (Tutin as centre), Soviet Union 
(Gorki, known as Soviet Detroit, and Moscow), West Ger¬ 
many (Wolfsburg near Hanover for famous Volkswagen, 
Stuttgart for Mercedes-Benz, Frankfurt, Cologne and Kassel). 
In 1978, West Germany occupied third position in the produ¬ 
ction of passenger cars in the world with 4.1 million cars. 

* In markets like Canada, the U.S., Australia and South Africa, 
Toyota and Datsun have already overtaken all the European compa.- 
nies except Volkswagen. The efficient Japanese plants and cheap 
bulk carrier shipping rates into these Pacific markets, have enabled 
the Japanese to undercut European prices, particularly in Austrlia, 
where they have not been handicapped by the extra costs of manufac¬ 
turing their cars locally. ' 
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India has a promising future for automobile industry 
although its present position is very weak. It makes automo- 
biles at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. In .981. the produ- 
ction of commercial vehicles was 70.000. of passenger cars 
49 000 of Scooters 316,000 and of motor cycles 68.000. The 
development of iron and steel industry, the increasing popu- 
lation the vast size of the country and technolog.cal advances 

suggest the opening o. more centres, particularly m places of 

engineering industries. The two ma.n problems are the lugh 
coit of production and the inferior condu.ons of roads, 
high cost does not permit the normal expans.on of market, 
and the roads bring down the working life of a car. 

Shipbuilding 

A ship is a large vessel made for the purpose of navigating 
A TVw , r «. are two kinds of vessels-steam and motor 

the ocean. , must ha ve buoyancy, stabi- 

(di ese. propelled). 1 *"ce«« ^ ^ ^ ^ making 

li t ema C nd P s aC (0 high technical skill, 00 right kind of structural 
demands ( > ^ ^ ^ principal dimens,ons of 

mater,“Is, ( > h ull-form and general arrangement 

•“f ■ zr.z.XulL i«.«« *" d 

of the ship, ( ) c for con struction work 

ratltrortver itself in view of the modern size of 

ships- •«« l ru*nts of the shipbuilding industry are 

ThC ° ,h K e ; ."of tee. “nd aluminium for the structures, 
the availability ° ^ engi „ e tools. The modern 

temlency^s tole more and more aluminium to create lighter 
----- 7 I 0 b0 iicrs and consumes about 40 per cent 

10 The diesel requires binc . On the other hand, a 

SEU’iEZr?r— 

grade of fuel oil. 
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and stronger hulls. The high cost of this metal, however, 
limits its use. 

Of late much technological changes have taken place in the 
building of specialised ships to serve the needs of markets 
more efficiently. These are celluar container vessels, OBO 
carriers and large bulk carriers, gas and chemical tankers and 
roll on and roll off vessels. These ships can be turned round 
in port in a comparatively short time, and this means that 
container vessels will operate more productively than the 


conventional types. 



FIG. No. 38. World Production of Merchant Vessels. 


The decline in tankers continues. 


The shipbuilding industry is mainly concerned with the 
making of steamers (passenger and cargo) and tankers. The 


principal shipbuilding countries are Japan, West Germany, 
Sweden, U.K., Netherlands, Norway, France, Italy and U.S.A. 


WORLD TONNAGE LAUNCHES 


MERCHANT VESSELS : thousand 

gross tons 



1970 

1978 

1980 

1 World 

... 21,690 

15,407 

13,935 

Steam 

... 8,773 

2,517 

800 

Motor 

... 12,917 

12,890 

13,135 
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10 476 
1.238 
1711 


7.288 

244 

388 


Japan 
U.K. 

Sweden 

From 30 million gross tons in 1974, the volume came down 

to 13 million tons in respect of merchant vessels launched in 

The other types of vessls are tankers, bulk carriers and 
general cargo. 

In thousand gross registered tons 


1970 

1975 

1978 

1980 

10.031 

24,051 

3.964 

4.716 

6,169 

6.248 

3.380 

3.901 

3.682 

2,560 

4,149 

6,265 


Tankers 

Bulk carriers .. 

Cargo 

The Leading Shipbuilding Countries 

japan is the world’s largest producer of ships, and 

accounts for about 40 per cent of the world s total produc- 

n a year In the construction of tankers, her contnbu- 

on is nearly 50 per cent. It is intersting to note that as 

l as 1953 Japan s share was .0 p.c. Since then. Japan has 

Tained Us world leadership in the shipbuild.ng mdustry. 
maintained was about 5 million gross tons 

of , s .m™, 

, exoorts of Japan, ships occupy a posttion of overn- 
overall exports P Q f ,he total overseas 

ding im rj ta TTso confute the second iargest category of 
sales. Sh, ^ a ‘ factor in favour of the industry is the 

exports. The t ion. The prevailing problems 

speed of planning a ^ ^ » nce on imported iron ore, labour 

of the industry are epenj^ ^ matcrials . T he Japanese 

shortage and rising e Europ ean competition. 

of have kept the 

leadership of Japan unchallenged. 
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Causes of Growth 

(i) Japan has the world’s biggest yards for building- 
ships ■ («) her cost of production is comparatively low, 
partly’ because of cheap and efficient labour and mainly 
because of economies- in the purchase of raw materials ; 
(j-j'A S he has a number of excellent ports and harbours most 
of which have space for ship-building; (iv) the climate is 
relatively mild and does not make rivers and estuaries ice¬ 
bound in winter ; and (v) the ships for shipping companies 
create demand for ships. Furthermore, the rates of exchange 
and the government policy regarding assistance to industries 

are highly favourable. 

The shipbuilding centres in Japan are Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagasaki, Tamano, Kure and Maizuru. 

Wages have actually been rising faster in Japan than in 
most European shipbuilding nations. In 1976, costs jumped 
by 19 per cent and over three years the increase has averaged 
14 per cent per year. Yen revaluation, on top of this, raised 
ship-building costs by at least 10 per cent compared to 
Japan’s nu^or European competitors. 

Japanese shipyard workers certainly earn more than those 
on the Clyde or Belfast, though realistic comparisons are 
diTicult because of the greater Japanese fringe benefits. The 
Japanese have maintained their position as builders of a 
slightly larger annual tonnage than all the European nations 
combined, by concentrating on productivity. 

They have the basic advantage of using the world’s cheap¬ 
est steel, rolled by Japan's modern industry. 

West Germany occupies the third position in shipbuil¬ 
ding. Even before the Second World War, Germany was 
already a great shipbuilding nation. Although she lost most of 
her merchant marine during the Second World War, she 
brought about speedy recovery as soon as the restrictions on 
the construction of vessels were removed in 1951. The 
advantages of Germany are her (i) tidal estuaries of the Elbe,. 
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the Weser and the Oder, and the Lubec Bay. (ii) great iron 
and steel industry. (iii) highly trained technical labour, (tv) 
technological and scientific institutions and (v) trading 
activities. About 50 p.c. of her vessels are tankers. 

The shipbuilding centres are Hamburg, Bremen, Kiel. 
Bremerhavcn. Lubeck and Emdcn. 

Britain : In many ways Britain was the pioneer of 
modern shipbuilding industry. She was the first to introduce 
steel for iron, and also first to develop steam turbine. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century her iron-clad steam-driven 

vessels ruled the seas of the world. 

Her leadership in shipbuilding before 1939 was due to her 
tremendous requirements of ships for maintaining trade rela¬ 
tions with the different countries of the world, in particular 
with her Empire, as well as to her early start in the manu¬ 
facture of machine tools. 

The geographical advantages for the shipbuilding industry 
in Britain are the possession of deep tidal estuares for laun- 
h I shins the iron and steel industry with its subsidiaries 
Ch ' ng . f ' dance of coal. In fact the intimate relationship 

i"t ‘ '“tidal water and the shipbuilding industry is nowhere 
between jn Thc constant demand for merchant 

aS . “Th ne boats and naval vessels, and the maritime tradi- 
SSS i from the days of wooden ships are 

also inseparable factors. 

t i. c world's leading ship-builder in thc 

Fr .° m . e a post-war years. British shipbuilding in terms of 
immediate p books hai CO me down to third place 

production and of orde^ ^ ^ or(Jet . book , ln 1980 . 

in production conitfUCtcd , mi |ioa tons of ships as com- 
British toni in japan and 1-8 milion tons in Swe- 

pared to 5 m djfferencc; , in output. Britain has main- 

Xd the fincst bui,ders of spccia,,sed 

vessels. 


21 
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About 75 per cent of the tonnage of ships built in Britain 
comes from (a) the Clyde basin, (6) the north-east coast 

along the lower reaches of the rivers Tyne, Wear, and Tees 

and at West Hartlepool and Blyth ; (c) the north-west coast 
of England-on the river Mersey and at Barrow-in-Furness ; 
and ( d) Belfast in Northern Ireland, where the largest indivi- 
dual shipyard is located. In the Clyde basin large passenger 
liners are built. Naval vessels are also constructed in this 
area. The Clyde yards are among the best equipped in the 
world. The success and pre-eminence of the Clyde bank 
shipbuilding area arises from the deepening and constant dred- 
■cine of the Clyde estuary which has enabled the port of 

Gla v eow to keep pace with the steady increase in the size of are 

and "coal in the neighbourhood, and the sheltered position of 
Clyde estuary. In the North-East coast, the chief centres ore 
South Shields. Newcastle and Wallsend, Sunderland Hartk- 
pool and Middlesborough. Shipbuilding was started in this 

region because or the need for vessels to carry coal. T e 
steel production of the area has been an additional favourable 
factor. All types or vessels are built in the region. On the 
North-Wot coast. Birkenhead undertakes naval shipbuilding, 
luxury liners and dredgers. Bcrrow has been an important 
centre for the construction of merchant vessels, submarines 
and naval vessels. Although Belfast area has no large iron 
and steel producing region to back it, the necessary fuel and 
raw materials are easily imported from Scotland and Cura- 
bcrland. Belfast specialises in the construction of motor 
ships. The subsidiary centres for shipbuilding are Goole, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Leith, Southampton and Cowes. 

To make British shipbuilding a much more competitive 
force, there has been a trend towards mergers of shipbuilding 
centres. Mergers have already taken place on the Clyde and 
the Tyne shipyards. Mergers have led to bulk buying, group 
selling techniques and rationalisation of management an 

labour forces. 
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Other Shipbuilding Countries 

. c fnr many year, been a shipbuilding nation 
Sweden has for ma y FranC c has had an 

*hh centres at Goteborg and MJjm^ ^ ^ ^ ^ of 
important shiptald.ng.nd ^ labour and by her 

domestic supplies of ^ . $ carried on in both the 

OCC “" COm c m a C n a„d the Atlan.ic-English Channel Coast, and 
Mediterranean and Brest. Cherbourg. Harve. 

the leading centre, are • T , shipbuilding 

Marseilles KJJ. -W 

industry of U.S.S.R. x% of her dctcrmina- 

at any other time o ' cr U> o| nava j vessels including subma- 
ti°n to make spec-i *n ^ through nor ,hern sea 

rines. and to exte ^ ^ n|imbef of sma ller vessel. The 
route. Also, she ( is ,hc climate which prevents 

great handicap to he ds dllring winter 

the construction 0 ^“T an d the Pacific coasts. The Black 
months along the norl ,er The shipbuilding centres are 

Sca region “ *^®”E a \ topo |. Odessa and Vladivostok. 
Leningrad. Rig- ^ ^ ^ q( na(ura , r e-ources. 

Shipbuilding m In ’ ■ facilities and volume 

«*—. T'Tad a u ".n-auted to ihipWldin, 

of maritime trade. of „, c pre-ent development of 

industry. However ^ anJ ttfcUn ical training, shor- 

shipbuilding centre. cntry of new types of 

problem Of Shipbui < '"C • problem to the ship- 

sh ips in world unde isJ-ng - ^ ^ tankers and bulk 
builders. Container si. P ob , olete . For some years, 

carriers are making was available to the world s 

a good deal of shi ps. capable o, replacing 

shipping y»r*-. BU hners. and huge oil tankers and 

several conventional cargo 
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bulk carriers have taken over, the final ship replacement mar¬ 
ket has become smaller and concentrated. 

The Aluminum Industry 

Although very recent in its importance, aluminium has 
entered the consumers’ markets throughout the world at a 
rate much higher than any other metal product. The first 
successful attempt was made in England in 1825 to make 
aluminium a free metal from certain ores like bauxite and 
thereafter the reduction process was further simplified but 
the cost remained too high to permit any commercial use. 
It was in the U.S.A. that a new process was discovered in 
1886 which reduced the cost of aluminium so much that it 
became a commercial product by 1892. 

The production of aluminium consists of two stages, 
namely, the preparation of alumina from bauxite and the use 
of pure alumina as raw material for its reduction to 
aluminium. About two pounds of alumina are necessary to 
make one pound of aluminium, just as it takes two pounds 
of bauxite to make one pound of alumina. As pure aluminium 
is soft and ductile, certain alloys like copper, manganese, 
silicon, iron, nickel and zinc are sometimes used to harden 
it. The use of water for the manufacture of aluminium is 
essential. To produce 1 ton of aluminium about 120,000 
gallons of water are required. 

The Uses of Aluminium : The transportation and con¬ 
struction activities have the largest uses of aluminium. 
Railway cars, automobiles, bus bodies, aeroplane wings, 
window frames and bridge railings are some of the uses. 
Also many parts of internal combustion engines are made of 
aluminium. Aluminium is used extensively for making hun¬ 
dreds of household appliances. 

Production : The world production of aluminium is on 
the increase. From 1*1 million tons in 1948. the production 
went up to about 14 million tons in 1978. The* leading 
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producers are 
Germany. 


U.S.A.. Canada. U.S.S.R.. Japan and West 


ALUMINIUM PRODUCTION 
(*000 metric tons) 


U.S.A 

Canada 

Japan 

West Germany 

Norway 

India 

WORLD TOTAL 


1969 
3 441 
979 
569 
263 
512 

9.030 


1971 

3.561 

1.002 

893 

428 

529 

176 

10.210 


1975 
4.440 
684 
516 
684 
708 
162 
13 080 


1978 

4.118 

983 

1.192 

742 

700 

184 

13.500 


1981 
4.560 
1.368 
1.608 
1.104 
624 
192 
16.960 


Producing Countries 

USA has been the leading producer for years of alumi¬ 
nium. and it supplies nearly 40 p.c. of ***'« d ^° 
raw aluminium. The most important centre .^fhttsburg^. 

followed by Witney in North Carolina. e * u j£ * staft 
it s.A. is due to a combination of factors • 

(1888). the development of hydro-clectr.c.ty n “ rle J ^ 

control over the sources of baux.te abroad n France 
and South America and the presence and u> of flu P 
thc production of artificial cryolite in the 

aluminium. . • 1 1 c a 

cent in the aircralt manufactures. increas ed 

U.SS.R-: Within recent years^ the U-S.S. 

her production of alu ™“ U J | ^ rsed are as are Kandalaksha 
about 1.1 million tons. d P hc on the Dneiper 

in the Kola Penmsu . -n.ngra, J ^ Chirchik (south- 
river. Yerevan. < nort " the Kuzncts basin. Kamensk- 

east of Aral Sea). Kranotur insk in the northern 

Iead,ng producers. , a„ areas. 
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power is hydro-electricity or thermal. 

Canada is the fourth largest producer of aluminium even 
though her domestic supplies of bauxite and cryolite are not 
sufficient in quantity to warrant such an expansion of the in¬ 
dustry. The Canadian location is an example of the excellent 
benefit that a country can derive to develop an industry with 
imported raw materials for foreign markets. Bauxite from the 
Guianas of South America and cryolite from Greenland are 
used to produce aluminium for European markets. 

The main advantages of Canada are its enormous water 
power and the technical personnel and cooperation which it 
can obtain from the U.S.A. The most important centre is 
located on the Saguenay river, a branch of St. Lawrence. 

Other Producers of Aluminium 

Japan, the leading producer in Asia, depends on the pos¬ 
session of cheap hydro-electric power notwithstanding lack of 
domestic ores. Indonesia is the main supplier of bauxite to 
Japan. The centres are mostly in the Island of Honshiu. 

West Germany has no domestic bauxite and yet ranks 
high in the production of aluminium. Her nearness to the sour¬ 
ces of bauxite, her domestic supplies of coal and lignite, and the 
vast domestic market for aluminium are responsible for 
the development of the industry in Bavaria. Westphalia and 
the Rhineland. 

Auslralia has the world’s largest deposits of bauxite as 
evidenced by the recent discoveries. The ma,or aluminium 
groups of the world from U.S.A., France and Switzerland 
have invested more than 500 million dollars for the develop¬ 
ment of bauxite, alumina and aluminium. The involvement 
of the international groups ensures for Australia a good 
future from export earnings of bauxite and aluminium metals. 

Position of India 

India with her large reserves of bauxite, considerable 
development of hydel and thermal power at appropriate 
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AC iq<n still remains a small prooucci u. 

only limiting facto, is the highest 'T^f “ L „ 

ction is a highly power-consuming proc^P^ there 
located only in areas of tew^PO^-^ . n Kerala Belur 

are only a few _«*»“ 1 * Muri in Bihar, and Kalwa in 
and Asansol in West Beng . d Kalwa. 

Mahatashtta- With the “nts. The 

t „e centres ns. eMricit, obta.^ ^ ^ „ r tb . 

domestic production can In 1978 India produced 

country's demand for aluminium. 

184.000 tons of aluminium. 

Conclusion 

The aluminium inUu,„ —• ~^ 
electric energy and ' • . It is not merely the 

product of bauxite—into a ^ determines the loca- 

availability of power and its c of water. Secondly, 

tion of the plants, ^ in Ihe domestic supplies 

fc w advanced countries ^ dcvclopm cnt of this industry 

of bauxite and cryo • . account of their geographical 

has been ***** tation facilities in relation to 
locations an P arc avai iab!e. Thirdly, the conver- 

areas where such and from aU ,mina to aluminium 

sion of bauxite into Z. technological skill and 

requires large »'^^rs stand in the way ofdevelopm«nt 

skilled labour. A' 1 ^ Finally, a certain degree of 

in under-developed «>»» ^ country t0 demand alum,mum 

industrial devcl ° m ^‘ d w ith its trading activities with other 
and its products co P m0 ,, t charac teristic feature of 

countries is ^P e ' a, ‘ y u the control of world markets by a 
the aluminium industry ow „ or cn j 0 y concessions 

te.iu.eruuii””'" , nd .tato ■*»» “ 
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Textile Fabrics 

Textiles refer to making of cloths by weaving, knitting, 
netting or braiding with component fibres such as cotton, 
wool, silk and synthetic fibres like rayon, nylon, etc. Cloth¬ 
ing is a basic human need and from the dawn of civilization, 
textiles have had tremendous impact on the history of every 
^country. The industrial revolution that took place in the 
early nineteenth century was the result of mechanisation in 
the textile industry with effects in the wool of Australia, silk 
cocoons of Japan, the flax of Ireland and the cotton of Egypt 
and the U.S.A. Similarly, the introduction of rayon and other 
man-made fibres has had great impact on natural fibres and 
their manufactures. Textile products are universally used and 
whatever affects the consumers also affects the industry. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that every country in the world 
is keen to develop textile industry to meet as much domestic 
demand as possible. 

The manufactures of textiles are concerned with spinning 
and weaving but these may remain as unfinished products un¬ 
less printed and dyed for the purpose of marketing. In no 
other industry, the task of design about colour and other 
aspects of quality changes so frequently to influence and to 
be influenced as one finds in the textile industry. The designs 
and quality vary from country to country, according to their 
traditions and standard of living. It is this characteristic 
of the textile industry which has determined the extent of 
markets—both domestic and foreign. Yet. the demand for 
lahrics will continue to increase as more and more countries 
raise living standards of their people, for today about one- 
fourth of human population is yet to be fully clothed. 

^The world market for textile fibres is growing at an aver¬ 
age rate o: 3 p.c. a year. The share of man-made fibres is 
about 36 p.c. of the total fibres. U.S.A.. Japan, West Ger¬ 
many and U.K. are the four largest producers of man-made 
fibres and between themselves account for 60 p.c. of the total 
production. 
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Cotton Manufactures and Distribution 

Cotton manufactures refer to cotton yarn and cotton 
fabric. Since it is not possible to make fabric without having 
yarn first, a very large part of the world’s raw cotton is used 
up in spinning mills for making yarn. The entire production 
of yarn, however, is not consumed for fabrics, because several 
other articles are also made out of yarn such as thread and 
cordage. 

Cotton textiles account for two-thirds of the total world 

consumption of fibres because of certain attributes which are 
as follows : healthy, clean, fresh, strong, versatile and easy to 
sew In spite of the intensive competition from man made 

fibres cotton still gains the bulk of the business in most deve¬ 
loping countries. Thanks to research and development work, 
the chemical finishing of cotton gives it many easy-care chara 
cteristics of man-made fibres like crease-resistance. 

There are many countries in the world engaged in cotton 
manufactures and their relative importance is measured by 
re number ofspind.es and looms as well as the production 

of fabrics. . ... 

The production of yarn and the eernbe, of "t 

cate only t e vo depend on imported 

are many countries industry . No country can main- 

yarn for .her co ^ fof fabriC s on the basis 

ta.n its which h nothing but a raw material 

However, countries of this type are the lar- 

g est importers of raw cotton^ ^ are India. 

The .cadinP produce. ^ ^ U.S.A. produced .770 
U.S.A.. U.S.S.R-.' rcd t0 7500 million metres in 

"^mLnn^res in India. 

S ' n nroducing countries in the world are 

u ™ The produc,,on ° r yarn 
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in 1978 was 1.5 million tons in U.S.A., 1.6 in U.S.S.R., I 
million tons in India and 402,000 tons in Japan. These four 
countries have retained their order of importance* in respect 
of yarn production. U.K., Egypt and Pakistan are the other 
important yarn producers. 

The use of automatic looms is extensive in U.S.A. (100%), 
Italy (50%) and U.S.S.R. (65%). The other countries are 
France (60%). U.K. (43%), Japan (25%) and India (11%). Be¬ 
cause of the variation in the operating efficiency of looms 
from their variations in types, some countries always lead in- 
the production. 1 > 


Cotton Textiles in Britain 

Although weaving and spinning of cotton was quite impor¬ 
tant during the 16th century in U.K., it was not till the second 
half ol the eighteenth century after she had introduced mecha¬ 
nical spinning and weaving that Great Britain became a large 
exporter of cotton piecegoods. 

Growth Factors 

The leadership of the United Kingdom in the cotton textile 
industry towards the end of the nineteenth century sprang 
from a variety of causes, (i) *‘Hcr mercantile marine and 
colonial developments placed her in a strong position both 
for obtaining supplies of raw cotton and for serving custo¬ 
mers” in India, Sri Lanka, Burma, East Africa, West Africa. 
South Alrica. Egypt. Australia and Malaysia which were 
entirely dependent on Lancashire cotton fabrics. At the 
same time, supplies of raw cotton came from India, Egypt 
and Sudan. In fact, these countries were the leading export- 

llThere were about 1.6 million ordinary looms and 1.6 million aut¬ 
omatic looms in the world in 1977. The largest number of automatic 
looms are in the U.S.A. with 239.000. U.S.S.R. has 214,000 automatic 
looms and 60,000 ordinary looms while India has 28,000 automatic 
looms and 181,000 ordinary looms. China occupies the first place in 
respect of total number of looms in the world with 360,000 looms. 
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ers of raw cotton to U.K. (ii) Her humid climate, abun¬ 
dant supply of water from the Pennine streams for power 

d ' p ' nded rjszz* srjTd^i- ... 

T "Z L. n».h.— '* po' 1 "” ” d ™ p " ,tn, ' d 

growth. 

Location of Manchester 

There are various causes «+prided -J*- 
°pportuni«ies for the Mje*^ rcquire , dampness in the 
Lancashire. The spin g snap in the processes of 

climate without which ^ w(Merlics sivc Lancashire 

drawing and »wisng. humidi , y for spinning. Secondly. 
,hc necessary degree , hus facilitating the import 

Lancashire faces Arne P ^ ot cw y limestone and 

of raw cotton. Thirdly I , 9(h centU ry. when 

wrtcr-power was tmpo'_ «' development was on its way. 

the factory stage of • c)ass port in Liverpool is 

Fourthly, the existence of • importing raw cotton 

another great advantage no«j£ Thc inherent 

but alto for the expo' , he num ber of inventions of 

skill of generations of ope ,- aCturcs in Lancashire, and the 
machinery for cotton ™ citizcns who carried out the 

foresight and initiative J* 1 , arc , h e other vital 

scheme of the ^ growth of the South Lanea- 

factors which contributed^Jh * ^ gencral unsu.ta- 

shire cotton ‘^“^^^aged local people to empha- 
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The presence of highly skilled labour and the need for 
special care in repect of quality-fabrics produced, however 
did not bring home the necessity for introducing automatic 
looms at a time when the U.S.A. and other countries had 
already introduced it. 

Characteristics and Distribution 

The cotton industry in Lancashire is characterised by its 
distribution according to spinning and weaving activities. The 
spinning districts are located on the slopes of the hills facing 
west which receive the damp breezes from the Atlantic and in 
the adjoining borderland of North Chesire. The northern 
half of Lancashire has the centres of cotton-weaving like 
Blackburn, Burnley and Preston. Thus in U.K., the speciali¬ 
sation is in respect of process and not products. 

The importance of a centre can be measured in numbers 
of operatives employed, in the number of spindles and in the 
number of looms. 

Characteristics of Textile towns in Lancashire 

( •) Leading in employment : 

Blackburn. Bolton. Lldham. Burnley and 

Manchester. 

( b) Leading in spindles : 

Oldham. Bolton. 

(c) Leading in looms : 

Burnley. Blackburn. Preston. Accrington. 

(r/) Leading in trading activities : 

Manchester. 

It is observed that most cotton textile centres in U.K. 
are confined to a small area, permitting coton marketing at 
Manchester and low transport cost. 

Outside Lancashire, the cotton manufactures have 
developed in Glasgow and Paisley in Scotland, but as yet 
they handle hardly 10 p.c. of the production and trade. 
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Great Britain imports raw cotton from U.S.A., India. 
U.A.R., Peru, the Sudan and Brazil. The U.S.A. supplies 
about 40 p.c. of her raw cotton and yarn requirements. The 
British cotton goods arc mainly exported to Australia, the 
Union of South Africa and West Africa, although three 
decades ago the markets were truly world-wide. 

Present Position 


Britain is far behind U.S.A.. U.S.S.R.. India and Japan in 
terms of production and spindles and looms used. 

The earlier advantages of Britain kept the position of her 
textile industry very strong. Some competition was there 
from Japan, but on the whole, the industry continued to 
maintain its leadership. After 1932. however, three forces 

started working simultaneously to the detriment of Britain* 
textile industry : (a) more organised export drive of cotton 

manufactures from Japan. (6) the emergence of India and 
China as exporters of cotton goods, and (c) the self-suffici¬ 
ency drive for cotton goods by many customer-countries of 
British textiles as in Brazil. India. China and Brazil also 
grow raw cotton and have cheap labour. It may be men¬ 
tioned here that the cotton manufacturing processes are com¬ 
paratively simple, and automatic looms do not call for much 
skilled labour. Underdeveloped countries, therefore, do not 
«nd it difficult to develop this industry. To these forces must 
he^dded the entry of the U.S.A.. France and Italy to the 
world market after the Second World War as competitors of 
Japan. India and U.K. as well as the import restrictions in 

many countries of the world. 

COTTON TEXTILE PRODUCTION IN U.K. 

(in thousand metric tons) 

1972 

Cotton yarn 120 

Woven Cotton fabrics 504 

(milion metres) 


1976 

1978 

1981 

100 

90 

48 

372 

370 

252 
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The cotton textiles industry in U.K. has long ceased to be 
an expanding industry, and the problems are to find provision 
for labour that is being released, and to take immediate mea¬ 
sures for the improvement of the industry through research 
so as to retain its place in the world markets as the maker of 
superior quality fabrics. U.K. has also the problem of 
competition by the increased production and consumption 
of synthetic fibres and the increased use of paper in items 
directly competing with cotton. To-day man-made fibres 
in U.K. account for 56 p.c. of the total fibre consumption 

in U.K. 

Cotton Textiles in the U.S.A. 

The United States of America is today supreme in respect 
of production, persons employed and numbers of looms and 
spindles. The most striking feature of the cotton textile indus¬ 
try in the United States is the absence of much variation in 
the volume of production since 1948 when the production was 
9330 million metres. Till today the production has not exceed¬ 
ed this volume nor has it come down below 8010 million 
metres. There has been much modernisation in operation, 
resulting in the steady decline in number of employees and 
increase in the per capita production, but not actual 
production. 

Areas of Production and their Characteristics 

There are two distinct areas of production : The New 
England States in the North-East and the Southern States of 
North and South Carolina. Alabama and Georgia. The New 
England States have had the advantage of high humidity, early 
start in 1790 and the inherited skills of the immigrant workers, 
the presence of water power and coal, the increasing domestic 
market and the nearness to Boston and New York—the two 
important sea-ports. Another important historical factor was 
the anxiety of the people in New England States to develop an 
industry like Britain which would give them rich commercial 
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returns for the new nation. The manufacturing centres are 
New Bedford, Lowell, Fall River, Laurence and Providence. 
The Southern State> have the advantage of cotton-growing 
areas and supply of water and coal in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The cotton indu>try, in the Southern States, however, 
could not be started before 1840 on account of economic 
instability, lack of investment capital and managerial enter¬ 
prise. and unskilled local labour. Yet by 1890. the South had 
been well established in cotton industry. The immediate 
causes of her growth were cheap labour. 1 - lower cost of 
living, cheaper power, lower taxes and the use of modern 
machinery. 

The cotton manufacturing centres in the South arc 
Charlotte, Columbia, Augusta and Atlanta. 


Specialisation b> Product 

There is specialisation by product in the U.S.A. cotton 
textile industry. The mills can be grouped as (.;) spinning, 
(b) spinning and fabric weaving, (c) broad fabric weaving, 
(r/) spinning, weaving and finishing and (<•) finishing. The spinn¬ 
ing mills supply yarn to knitters, small weaving units and to 
establishments making thread, twine and cordage. The spinning 
and fabric mills are big and produce yarns for their own use 
to weave into various kinds of fabrics. The broad fabric 
mills are generally small mills which purchase yarn to 
manufacture draperies, tapestries, upholstery and other 
speciality fabrics. The spinning, weaving and finishing 
mills arc the largest in size and these handle the complete pro¬ 
cess of manufacture. The finishing mills neither spin nor 
weave, but bleach, dye and print fabrics. 


-: . ■ ,0 note that the cheap labour was white 

because the Negroes were no. encouraged to work in factories of the 
South for many years. 
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PRODUCTION OF COTTON AND WOVEN FABRICS 



IN U.S.A. 

1972 

1978 

1981 

Cotton yarn 

... 1824 

1368 

1116 

(thousand tons) 
Woven fabrics 

... 5172 

3996 

3352 

(million metres) 





Trade in U.S. Textiles 

U.S.A. has been an exporter of cotton textiles for long. The 
important markets are Canada, Philippines, Indonesia, South 
Africa, Venezuela, Iran. Thailand, Sri Lanka and Malaysia. 
The U.S. supremacy in Canadian market was never challenged 
by Lancashire even though Canada has been a British Domi¬ 
nion. Further, U. S. A. has already taken a strong hold in 

some of the Commonwealth countries like Malaysia and Sri 

Lanka. 


Cotton Textiles in Japan 

Japan has been a very large producer and exporter of 
cotton fabrics in the world. Before the World War II, it 
occupied the first or second place in the world both in produ¬ 
ction and export. Between 1948 and 1956, it was a period of 
the reconstruction of her industry, destroyed as a result of 
the Second World War. Now, she is the fourth biggest pro- 
duccr of cotton goods after the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and In la. 

Japan is the largest importer of raw cotton. India, Egypt, 
U.S.A. and Peru are the main suppliers. In 1981 she impor¬ 
ted 700,000 tons of raw cotton out of world’s total import of 
4 million tons. France, the second largest importer, had in 
the same year a total of only 222,000 tons. Japan’s imports 
of raw cotton constitute nearly 20 p.c. of her total imports. 
The U.S.A. supplies about 60 p.c. of Japan’s import of raw 


cotton. 
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Various factors operated in different stages of her econo¬ 
mic development to give the cotton textile industry a predomi¬ 
nant position in the country. The earlier factors that laid the 
foundation of the industry in the past were the following : 

(j) nearness to the sources of raw cotton—such as 
India and China ; 

(ii) domestic supplies of coal and water power ; 

(ill) cheap labour ; 

(iv) presence of high moistured oceanic climate for 
spinning ; 

(v) proximity to vast markets like India, China and 
other countries of the Far East ; and 

(vi) government policy to support and finance industry. 
Because of the involvement of Britain in the First World 

War, Japan got the opportunity not only to consolidate the 
industry but also to expand it in capacity and diversity for the 
increased markets of her products. By 1938. her technical 
maturity along with the development of engineering and 
chemical industries, made the position of her cotton textile 

industry the strongest in the world. 

The present development of the industry is due to her 
highly efficient labour, great .mprovement in technology and 
shipping and trading activities. There ,s htttle doubt that her 
2s are less modern compared to U.S.A. but on the whole 
they are highly organised and efficent and far ahead of 

world level. 

PRODUCTION OF COTTON VARN AND COTTON FABRICS 

IN JAPAN 


1972 

Cotton yarn — 560 

( in thousand metric tons) 
Cotton fabrics ... 2068 

(in million metres) 

22 


1978 

450 

2316 


1981 

456 

2064 
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The important cotton manufacturing centres are Osaka, 
'Kobe, Nagoya and Tokyo. 

Osaka is known as the Manchester of Japan. The expan¬ 
sion of Osaka has been very great during the last 40 years. It 
is a large city in Japan with a population of 30 millions. It is 
situated near the sea coast; small steamers can bring cotton 
to the mill-area by canals or rivers. It contains more than 
..one-tenth of the spindles of the country. 

The cotton textile industry of Japan is export-oriented. 
Her cotton goods have markets in most countries of the 
world which require imported fabrics, and she is the leading 
exporter of cotton textiles in the world, a position which she 
held till 1938. Not only is there demand for her cheaper 
varieties in Asian and African markets, her high grade printed 
and dyed cloth are imported by U.S.A., U.K., West 

Germany, Australia and Latin America. Since 1970 the 
export of fabrics has maintained a steady trend. 

The greatest attraction of the Japanese fabrics is their low 
price vis-a-vis quality. The development of cotton textiles in 
many of the Asian and African countries may no doubt affect 
her export trade, but her leadership will continue so long as 
she keeps the competitive strength of her industry. 


Cotton Textile Industry in India 

The cotton textile industry is one of the principal manu- 
facturing industries in India and is the most important branch 
or textile production. Although making of cotton fabrics is a 
very ancient industry in India, its beginning on modern hues 
commenced from 1851 at Bombay.!* 

Causes of Growth : A number of factors helped the 


1 3 ThTfirst Indian cotton mill was started at Bombay in 1851 by 
. a Parsi indust raialist Mr. C. N. Davar. Report on the Indian Industrial 
•Commission, 1916-18, p. 72. 
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development of cotton mill industry in India. First, India 
had already made a name in making cotton fabrics on cottage 
industry lines, and efforts at making fabrics, therfore, on a 
big scale under modern methods did not come as a surprise. 
Secondly, the fact that India was a large cotton-growing 
country brought sanguinity in the efforts. Thirdly, the vast 
internal market for cotton made the efforts immediately 
successful. Fourthly, the spirit of nationalism impelled the 
people to use more and more India-made fabrics in preference 
to imported stuffs. All these factors were further strengthened 
by the presence of coal and water-power as well as abundant 
cheap labour. 

The real progress, however, started from 1927, when 
fiscal protection was granted to Indian cotton textile industry. 
Today, the industry employs nearly one million workers, 
helps the country to earn a foreign exchange of more than 
Rs. 600 crores a year, supports a number of ancillary 
industries like dyes and chemicals and supplies yarn to hand- 
loom industry. 


Causes of Growth in Bombay : The cotton mills arc 
widely dispersed, but four areas contain majority of them. 
These are (i) Maharashtra-Gujarat area on the West with 
Bombay Sholapur, Pune, Jalgaon and Nagpur in Maha¬ 
rashtra and Ahmedabad in Gujarat; (tf> C ® ,mb * t0 f!" 
Madurai-Salem in Tamilnadu ; (i It ,I Indore-Gwahor-Delh, 
Kanpur covering Madhya Pardesh. Delhi and U.P.. 

(iv) the Hooghly basin in West Bengal. 


Cotton Textile Areas in India : Bombay has a special 
place in the history of the cotton textile industry of India, ■" 
view of its role in the development of the industry. J 

selection of Bombay was favoured by the presence« 
.. . facilities of the port where raw cotton used to o 

SEX IroTZ valley of Narmada and Tap, for shipment 
abroad. The port also allowed the import of coal from U. - 
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and South Africa by sea routes. These two factors assured 
the supply of raw cotton and coal. The urge to secure for 
India the profits which accrue from the manufacture of her 
raw materials became manifest first in Bombay, and the 
capitalists started investing capital in cotton textiles. Finally, 
the tolerance of local labour of uncomfortable surroundings 
of mills as well as comparatively low wages of mill labour 
also contributed to the continuing growth of Bombay as a 
mill centre. Thus, the economic factors mainly decided the 
location of cotton mills in Bombay. The moist climate 
of Bombay can favour the spinning process of manufacture, ' 
but Bombay is known for weaving fabrics and not much for 
spinning yarns. Also the nearness to raw cotton-producing 
areas is not a special advantage of Bombay because there are 
other centres better located in this regard. 

However, Bombay’s special geographical advantages are 
being utilised now because the force of earlier factors is no 
longer strong. Its location near the great hydro-electric 
centres, its port permitting export of finished products, its 
railways bringing raw cotton from Khandesh, Berar and 
Wardha and distributing finished products, its climate helping 
both spinning and weaving operations, its ancillary industries, 
its local managerial talents and local skilful labour are the 
modern factors of her supremacy in the industry. 

Present Position in Trade : India produced 1211 million 
kg of yarns and 3434 million metres of cotton cloth in 1981. 
Indian production consists of yarn and woven cloth of many 
varieties. About 18 p.c. of the production is exported. So 
far as exports are concerned, the medium varieties account 
for 70 p.c., and the balance are of fine and superfine varieties. 
The cotton goods are exported to Sudan. Ethiopia Nigeria, 
Kenya, Tanzania. Sri Lanka, Burma, Afghanistan, U.K., 
Saudi Arabia and Indonesia. Some of these markets have 
become uncertain partly because of their own development 
•of the industry as in Sri Lanka, Burma and Indonesia, and 
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mainly because of keener competition from Japan, U.K., 
France and U.S.A. Nevertheless. India is the second largest 
cotton-goods exporting country in the world. 

Some Problems of the Industry : India’s requirements 
of long-staple cotton are still met by importing it from Egypt, 
Sudan, and U.S.A. While in 1981 India imported raw cotton 
to the extent of about 8 million tons valued at Rs. 129 crores 
it was only Rs. 26 crores in 1975. In terms of quantity, the 
imported raw cotton is about 10 p.c. of India’s total consum¬ 
ption of raw cotton in mills. This dependence is a hand.cap, 
more so when it is not impossible to grow such cotton in 
India. Secondly, both in price and quality, the Indian pr 

ducts are not compeitive. It means that there is urgent need 

for increasing the productive efficiency of ^ “d^try. 
Thirdly many mills in India are not of economic sue 
allow maximum benefit from the use or /nechamsanon 
Fourthly, most mills require modern mac and m 
ments. Only 8 p.c. of Indian looms are automat e. Fifthly. 

the facilities of railway transport for t e^ mo^ ^ ^ mi „ s 

cotton to mill areaS “ e cotton 0 n railways for timely 

STiK " X^Ucy has not been always 

encouraging for .he capo,, of ^ „„„„ 

If India is to maintai enl funds l0 bring about 

markets, not only must thereb ^ dcvelop wider 

modernisation of her mm . 
trade contacts. 


Woollen Textile Industry 

Although i, no- — "J^'o Z. S 

.oven into cloth, its h, *“” ‘ B of »ool. In the middle 

crxsszz?-'—» f, ““ - d 
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Italy. In the early part of the eighteenth century, it was a 
leading industry in England. Today the industry is widely 
distributed in the temperate regions of the world. 

The most important raw material is the wool obtained 
from the domesticated sheep. Since the types of sheep vary 
according to purposes—mutton type, wool type and dual 
types, all sheep-producing countries are not necessarily the 
producers of raw wool. Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, 
U.S.A., Britain, Continental Eurpope, South Africa, Uruguay, 
India and Northern Africa raise sheep for wool, but only a 
few countries have developed trade and manufacture in it* 
In terms of number of wool spinning spindles and looms, 
U.K., U.S.S.R. and U.S.A., Japan and Italy are the leaders. 
Of late the Federal Republic of Germany has introduced a 
large number of looms and spindles almost equal to that of 
the U.S.A. 

Classification of Wool: Raw wool can be broadly 
divided into (a) apparel wool and ( b) carpet wool. Apparel 
wool is raised in U.S.A., U.K., Australia, New Zealand, 
Argentina and Uruguay. The carpet wools are coarse and 
longer than apparel wools. Most countries in Asia, posses¬ 
sing sheep, raise cloth, but there are other uses such as 
blankets, carpets, rugs, draperies, felt and knit goods. Before 
the manufactures are started raw wool is very carefully 
sorted on the basis of the length and diameter of fibre, 
washed to remove impurities and spun into yarns. Since the 
processes demand experience and knowledge about sheep, 
most manufacturing countries depend on imported wool. 

The Principal Producing Areas : Wool is raised in most 
countries of Europe, New Zealand. Australia and in some 
areas of Asia, but the principal manufacturing countries are 
U.S.S.R., Japan, U.K., U.S.A. and France. All the manu¬ 
facturing countries import raw wool. 
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Production : Woven Woollen Fabrics 
(In million metres/square metres) 



1967 

1971 

1975 

1978 

1981 

U.S.S.R. 

427 

888 

744 

989 

972 

(million metres) 
Japan 

377 

424 

360 

347 

260 

(m. sq. metres) 
U.K. 

246 

186 

156 

150 

97 

(m. sq. metres) 
U.S.A. 

(million metres) 

218 

104 

90 

91 

— 


I. the production of yarn. U.S.S.R. holds « "rst P o 

tion followed very closely by U.K. and 

Japan. Italy and West Germany are the other .mportan 

producers. 

WOOL YARN PRODUCTION 
(’000 metric tons) 


U.K. 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

West Germany 


1967 

228 

282 

189 

127 

69 

130 

71 


1969 

243 

322 

176 

145 

171 

173 

87 


1971 

223 

371 

122 

152 

160 

151 

85 


1975 

210 

330 

230 

150 

192 

133 

58 


1978 

187 

437 

64 

142 

167 

102 

54 


1981 

132 


west — en tMtile indus try 

The most important feature m«h^ ^ .„ U.S.S.R. 

is the shifting importance U.S.A- and U.K- * 

^ u “*- 
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The major world organisation for the promotion of wool 
* as a commodity is the International Wool Secretariat Board. 

The aim of the organisation has been to promote and extend 
' the use of wool by means of publicity and research. The 
-I.W.S. Board consists of representatives of three Wool Boards 
of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, and its head¬ 
quarters is in London. The I.W.S. Board has been, engaged 
in the application of research to industry. The International 
Wool Secretariat is conscious of the advantages of man-made 
fibre and has already made remarkable progress in respect of 
washability. The IWS has also broken itself away from any 
price relationship with synthetics and established itself as a 
luxury fibre. 


Woollen Industry in U.S.A. 

It was started as a household industry to meet family 
demand in most areas where the colonists settled. The 
industry was developed along factory lines after 1812 with 
New England States as the principal centre. The textile 
tradition of the early settlers, its damp climate on account of 
its location on the coast of the Atlantic, the shipping facilities 
at Boston, and availability of water-power made New 
England States the principal woollen centre. The chief 
types of wool are worsteds and tweeds. 

Of late, a considerable development of woollen industry 
has taken place in the South. U.S.A. produces about 230,000 
tons of wool yarn and 95 million metres of woollen fabrics 
a year. 

Problems : In spite of her great development in the woollen 
industry, imports of woven woollen fabrics come from Britain, 
Japan and Italy, and to a considerable extent have threatened 
the position of the industry in American markets. Another 
problem is the growing demand in America for lighter-weight 
fabrics like nylon, and this has affected the woollen trade. 
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The country has put import duties to discourage foreign 
imports and has encouraged the blending of wool wth nylon 
in the making of worsted and woollen goods. 

U.K.’s Woollen Industry 

Ab T r 

’ Th " ““ ‘° ” f 

this industry in Yorkshire were : 

( U) neccessary climatic conditions for making yarn , 

water-supply from the Pennine* noted for washing 

and dyeing ; 

(c) availability of woo, from sheep-stock of the Penn,nes; 
(rf) water power ; and 

.(e) nearness to the ports. . 

When machines Further, the 

any opposition from spi imity could not disturb 

or co.l - “ » O, Industrial 

the industrial character Qf Yorkshire, therefore, 

Revolution. The WO ollen industry. The towns 

remains the princ.pal seat oi ^ Uc(Js Bradf ord, 

principally engaged ‘ The oth er areas arc the West of 
Halifax and Huddersfie • of Scotland with Selkirk. 

England and the wee^^ ^ ^ main branchcS of the 
Peebles and Hawick- . Jhc wo ollen side of the 

industry-woollen an * on a vcrtica i basis, with each 

industry is normal'y org; ^ of manurac , ure from raw 

firm undertaking the fui P ^ worsted industry, on 
materials to fmishe P r liorj/onlally _ CO mbing. spinning 

the other hand, is orga . done by separate firms. 

*" d 
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enormous quantities of carpets. At present U.K. is the largest 
importer of wool in the world. The supply of home-produced 
wool cannot meet the demand of the industry and 90 p.c. of 
the wool required is imported from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Argentina. England imports more than 
60 per cent of New Zealand wool, 15 p.c. of Argentina and 
South African wool and 25 per cent of Australian wool. The 
principal customers of British woollen products are Germany, 
Japan. Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Italy, Spain and U.S.A. 
The British wool industry has a high reputation for quality 
and it has never endangered its quality by indiscriminate 
mechanisation. 

Present Trends : U, K. was the leading producer of 
woven woollen fabrics till 1959. Both U.S.S.R. and Japan 
have now gone ahead of U.K. Various measures have been 
adopted to keep the industry in a strong position. Of late, 
blending of wool with man-made fibre has become very 
popular. The Government has set up a corporation known 
as the National Wool Textile Export Corporation—to assist 
exporters and to explore overseas markets for wools. The 
widespread import restrictions in many of her customer 
countries have affected the export of wools. Much attention 
is being paid to improve the quality of products and the 
methods of manufacture through research, and the Wool 
Industries Research Association is encouraging the industry 
in this regard. 

PRODUCTION OF WOOL YARN AND WOVEN 
WOOLL1EN FABRICS IN U.K. 


Wool yarn 

1972 

230 

1974 

210 

1976 

192 

1978 

180 

1981 

132 

(1000 metric tons) 

Woven fabrics 

180 

172 

140 

144 

98 


(million metres) 
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Woollen Industry in India 

With an annual production of about 33.000 metric tons of 

woo. India has developed both cloth and yarn' 
to a great extent. There are 48 woo len mdls m the country 
of which 26 are in the Punjab. 4 in U P. and 3 >nJCarnaUka. 
Her production is around 20 million kg. o yar 
lion metres of fabrics. 

.„r 

and IndT r woo. is generally of inferior quality. ^ The Jmcs, 

JZZ T5?£**-* - *"" °' h " 

countries in Europe. .. m n f the 

TnrlustrY : One scnous problem of the 
Problems .n the I«d«stry ^ ^ importins fore ign 

woollen industry m India is h exchange. Every year, 

yar „. which me.* a *» ° ed w00 , worth abou t Rs. 28 

she has to »mF or p . between production and 

crores. Another problem * ^ of (he right 

the utilised capacity available the position will 

types of raw wool and yarns^a ^ ^ grading of wool 

not improve. Thirdly. of lndia ' s woollen 

has had an adverse effect on ^ P expand woollen industry 

•* since ,hc dcmand within ,hc 

“S IT— 

tion in the interests of the industry. 

Silk and Silk Industry 

.. of silk worms and the making of silk wer e 
The breeding of siik 
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begun by the Chinese in very ancient times. Some time in 
the sixth century A.D. silk worm eggs were sent to Constan¬ 
tinople from China, from where sericulture spread to Europe. 

The silk worms thrive on the leaves of certain trees. The 
silk worms or caterpillars spin cocoons from which silk is 
collected. The mulberry is a tree belonging to the Morus 
family, and has several varieties grown in the different coun¬ 
tries of which two are well-known l white mulberry and real 
mulberry. The white mulberry is a native of China and was 
introduced into South Europe about the sixth century. It is 
now the most important tree in almost all the silk-growing 
areas. The real mulberry is a native of North America. Its 
leaves are not very suitable for silkworms and the cocoons 
of worms fed on its leaves are generally of a very inferior 
quality. 

The filament which silk worms spin into a cocoon is so 
fine that several filaments must be reeled together to make 
thread for handling. The process by which this is done is 
known as filatures. The reeled silk is raw silk, and the left¬ 
over is waste silk. 

There are three distinct geographical regions which have 
developed silk and silk industry S 

(i) Switzerland, West Germany, France and Italy in 
Europe. 

( ii ) U.S.A. in North America. 

(hi) Japan, China and India in Asia. 

France was the leading silk-producing country in the 
nineteenth century, and even now it is the second largest pro¬ 
ducer in the world. The industry is localised in the Lyons 
district. Silk worms are reared in the mulberry groves of 
the Rhone Valley. The home production of raw silk being 
inadequate, raw silk is imported from Japan, Italy, China 
and India. The geographical factors for the location of silk 
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manufactures at Lyons and its neighbourhood are the availa¬ 
bility of hydro-electricity as well as coal nearby (St. Etienne), 
proximity to raw silk areas and the presence of skilled female 

labour. 

The Po basin and the Alpine Valley in Northern Italy 
are the centres of silk manufactures. Cheap labour, availa¬ 
bility of hydro-electricity and the large supplies of raw silk 
centres are the causes of its location in Northern Italy. The 
silk centres are Milan. Como and Bergamo. Raw s.lk is 

imported from China and Japan. 

France Italy and other European countries together 

manufacture about one-third of the world s silk 

USA. is the only country which has developed silk 
manufactures with cent per cent import of raw silk. No 
doubt several attempts were made to produce raw silk 
within the country, but high cost of domestic labour prevented 
the country from making it a commercial enterprise. The 

industry centre also. obtaining raw silk, less 

High price of st^culms ^ ^ workers - 

snitabMity of auto <onsuming care t0 silk processes 

unwillingness p and nylon havc taken away the 

and the popular ty J in lh e U-S.A. Nevertheless, 

fabrics and hosiery. 

The Silk Industry in India 

There are three principal areas where raw silk is found , 
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(i ) Southern portion of the Karnataka plateau with the Coim¬ 
batore districts of Tamilnadu, (ii) the Murshidabad, Malda 
and Birbhum districts of West Bengal, (iii) Kashmir and 
Jammu with the neighbouring districts of Punjab. There is 
also a considerable cultivation in Chotanagpur and Orissa and 
parts of the Madhya Pradesh of the Tasar silk worm and in 
Assam of the Endi and Muga silk worm. Tasar silk is also 
obtained from North Bihar. Kashmir is the most important 
producer of silk in India where silk worms thrive best in the 
mulberry trees. 

Although there are 90 silk factories in the Indian Union, 
only a few mills use power-driven looms for silk manufactures. 

The chief silk-weaving centres are Amritsar and Jullundur 
in Punjab ; Varanasi, Mirzapur and Shahjahanpur in the U.P.; 
Murshidabad, Bankura and Bishnupur in West Bengal ; 
Bhagalpur in Bihar ; Ahmedabad in Gujarat ; Pune, Nagpur 
and Sholapur in Maharashtra ; Bangalore in Karnataka ; 
Berhampur in Orissa ; Salem and Tanjore in Tamil Nadu ; 
Srinagar in Kashmir. The Karnataka silk industry produces 
more than two-fifths of the total output of silk manufactures 
in India. 

Indian silk is in demand in Sri Lanka, Singapore, Hong¬ 
kong, Malaysia and East Africa. Of late, America and 
western countries have become good markets for Indian silk. 
The possibilities of increasing the export of silk will have to 
be explored by producing fabrics of oriental design, colour 
and pattern. 

The main problems of the Indian silk industry are the 
high cost and poor quality of raw silk. Since the cost of 
mulberry constitutes 60 per cent of the cost of raw silk, 
efforts are being taken to increase the yield per acre of 
mulberry. 

India exports about a million metres of silk fabrics and 
earns nearly Rs. 10 crores as foreign exchange. 
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Rayon Textile Industry* 4 

Rayon as a man-made fibre has acquired world-wide 
importance in a brief span of years. Although the first sugges¬ 
tion to manufacture a fibre to imitate real silk was made as 
early as 1734 by a French scientist, its foundation was laid « 
189 1 when a Frenchman took out a patent to manufacture it 
a commercial basis. The real progress, however b ga 
after the first World War. I. was commercially known as 

.•fi ;»i silk till 1938. Rayon is the generic term of manu- 
artificial silk till 193S. y duced chC mically from 

factured tex i e ellu l ose base. The cellulose in cotton 

cellulose or havmj a chemical process 

waste or wood «s reduced to q P change jt int0 

" is,, " g rr;: ; r „zr—. <* 

Rayon is in great and w00 |. A i t h 0 ugh 

it may be used with cotton si . softer finer more lustrous 
natural silk is 1,ght « m of ', he former has been 

and elastic than »yon^ ^ ^ ^ U5C of thc ,a,ter. 

affeCtC V° the advantage of uniformity in fineness and staple 

Rayon has the advantag jn |u manu racture is very 

length. The propor Erectly with food production as 

small. It dose not comp ^ ^ raw ma , cr ials 

the natural fibres do , . to expansiont end to be set 

are produced a ^ ,cult "' * a , s and po wer available. Fluctua- 
by the quantities of che P severc tha n those in 

,L m pH»»»” d s *" h0 « i. •» -»'» 

the prices of the na ^ duct of chemical laboratory. 
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develop this industry. The presence of textile industry 
facilitates the immediate use of rayon in mills. Another factor 
is the adequate supply of water near the plants since one 
pound of viscose rayon requires for its making nearly 200 
gallons of water. 

Rayon industry is concerned with the production of (i> 
rayon and acetate continuous filaments, (ii) rayon and acetate 
discontinuous filaments (known as fibro) and (iii) woven rayon, 
and acetate fabrics. The leading rayon producing countries 
are U.S.A., Japan, U.S.S.R., U.K., Italy and West Germany. 


RAYON AND ACETATE PRODUCTION, 1981 



Continuous 

Discontinuous 

Fabrics 


filaments ( in 

filaments ( in 

(in million 


thousand 

thousand 

metres) 


tons) 

tons) 


U.S.A. 

160 

243 

1862 

Japan 

107 

307 

1530 

U.S.S.R. 

289 

340 

900 

U.K. 

63 

130 

550 

Italy 

44 

64 

14** 

West Germany 

66 

68 

563* 

WORLD 

1,150 

2,110 

4,012 


The U.S.A. is the leading producer of rayon and its pro¬ 
ducts in the world. While its position was almost unassailable 
in 1948, it has now a close rival in Japan, followed by U.S.S.R. 
In U.S.A.. there are two areas, noted for the manufacture of 
rayon ; (i) along the coastal region of the north from south¬ 
ern New Hampshire to Virginia, and (//) in the south com¬ 
prising North and South Carolina, Georiga and Tennessee. 
Although the industry was started in the north, geographical 
and economic considerations have pulled it to the south. 


* Million sq. metres. 


**°In -000 tons. 
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Japan has made a spetacular progress within a period of 
25 years. The industry is the second biggest in the world. 

U.K. : There are two main types of man-made fibre 
manufactures in U.K. t those made from cellulose and those 
produced by fully synthetic processes from chemical substan¬ 
ces. The world’s largest rayon staple factory is at Greenfield 
(North Wales) with an annual output of over 200 million lbs. 
Other large plants are at Grimsby. Preston and Wolver- 
hampton. The important buyers are Switzerland, Sweden 
and South Africa. 

India : The production of rayon yarn in India is on the 
increase and there are more than 300 factories engaged in 
weaving rayon. The production capacity is around 100 
million lbs. of rayon filament and 60 million lbs. of staple 

fibre. 

In 1980 India’s production of rayon and acetate filaments 
and fibres was 124,000 metric tons. 

Man-made fibres have got a firm hold on the textile mar¬ 
kets of the world along with natural fibres like cotton and 
wool and will account for the major part of the total growth 
of fibres. Their competitive strength in future will depend on 
the extent to which they will be serviceable, economical and 
pleasing to the eyes. For man-made fibres, the plants are to . 

be run at high level of capacity if they are to be profitable. 

This fact is responsible for a large volume of production from 
plant and the need for export at prices lower than home 
markets. Thus there is a dual price situation. Another fact 
n made fibres are produced and marketed by larg , 

frequent. 

Sugar Industry 

There are numerous sources of sugar among plants like 
23 
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sugarcane, sorghum, beets and carrots. The sugar of com¬ 
merce, however, is derived only from sugar-cane and sugar- 
beet. 

Cane-sugar : A sugar-cane has 7 to 20 per cent sucrose 
depending on its quality, 4 to 13 per cent ash and non-sugars, 
8 to 16 per cent fibre and 70 to 75 per cent water. The first 
step in the process of manufacture is the extraction of the 
soluble matters. The purity of raw juice is determined by the 
percentage of sucrose in the solubles. Further purification of 
raw juice is made, and the next operations turn sucrose into 
crystals by the separation of water through evaporation by 
boiling. This is raw sugar. Crystals are purified further by 
defecation with lime and heat. This stage is called sugar 
refining. 

Since sugar cultivation is extensively practised in South- 
East Asia, Central America and the Carribcan Sea Board, 
Eastern A'frica and Australia, the production of raw sugar 
naturally is confined to these areas only. Some sugarcane is 
also grown in Spain in Europe and Florida and Louisiana in 
the U.S.A., making cane sugar production possible. Sugar¬ 
cane is a raw material which must be processed in the heart 
of the growing areas to get raw sugar first. 

The major cane-sugar producing regton—Central America, 
produces about 35 p.c. of the world’s cane sugar, Asia about 
25 p.c., South America about 20 per cent, Africa and Oceania 
about 9 p.c. each and North America under 2 p.c. The 
annual average between 1970 and 1978 has been 5.5 million 
tons in Cuba, 4 million tons in Brazil, 6 million tons in India, 
2 million tons in Mexico, 1.8 million tons in Austarlia and 1.5 
million tons in the Philippines. 

Raw sugar, however, is mostly refined in areas of consump¬ 
tion. That is why many non-sugarcane areas in the temper¬ 
ate regions import raw sugar for sugar production. 
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EXPORTS OF RAW SUGAR FROM CANE 
(In ’000 tons) 


Cuba 

Brazil 

Mauritius 

Australia 

Philippines 

WORLD TOTAL 


1969 

1972 

1974 

1978 

1982 

... 4.500 

4,950 

5.300 

6.547 

7,012 

... 1.098 

1.261 

2.362 

1.347 

2,780 

... 596 

568 

670 

573 

458 

... 1478 

1 729 

1.694 

2.741 

1,881 

... 1011 

1 422 

1.542 

1.103 

1,277 

12.077 

13.636 

13.794 

18 680 

28.247 


It will be observed that all these exporters o. raw >u*a. 

are located in the tropics. They normally do not export 
refined sugar because refined sugar, if exported, would absorb 
moisture during movements to temperate regions. 

The importers of raw sugar are the U.S.A., U.K.. France 

^CubTwhich used to influence the world sugar markets by 
her production, still remains the larges, producer, but her 
share in the world production of sugar is becoming less. This 
V ‘ m canc iuger production has gone up in all coun- 
is because ( ) ar p ro( j uc tjon has 

tries producing sugar cane ( ) ^ production 

also increased sharply, and improvem ent in Cuba after 

nol shown any „ P ra of„«a«h ..Cuba, 

of raw sugar is o cultiva ,ion of sugar-cane up to 

of restrictions regar g with , h e development of 

two-thirds of a cultiva ' . Australia has become 

hydro-elctricity near the gr0 J' „ since 1966. 

the second largest exporter of raw sug 

— ---decline in P roduc,ion Cuba ,' S ‘ hC 

been its principal cus.omcr of sug ■ 
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Mauritius is a large exporter of cane-sugar. The people 
of the island virtually depend on the export of sugar. The 
efficiency and quantity of sugar-cane have been increased 
because of irrigation. The United Kingdom is the largest 
individual buyer from Mauritius. • 

Sugar Industry in India 

The development of sugar industry in India is mainly due 
to the tariff protection it enjoyed from 1962 onward. In 1931, 
there were only 29 factories with an annual production of 
40,000 tons. In 1980, the number of factories was 288, and 
the production increased to 6 million tons. The industry 
now ranks second among the major agro-industrtes. 

The source of sugar in India is sugar-cane, and therefore 
the mills are located in the growing areas. Broadly, the 
industry is confined to Punjab, Haryana, U.P. and Bihar in 
the north and Maharashtra, Tamilnadu and Karnataka in the 
South. The important centres are Kanpur, Gorakhpur, 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Bhagalpur, Muzaffarpur and Cham- 
paran. All these centres are in U.P. and Bihar. In the 
South, the important centres are Belapur and Coimbatore. ^ 
Amritsar is an important sugar centre in the Punjab. 

Sugar is produced in India in the form'of refined sugar, 
gur and khandsari through gur-refining under indigenous 
methods. About 50 p.c. of the cane produced in India is 
used for gur-making. Raw sugar for refined sugar hardly 
accounts for 20 p.c. of India’s total canes. 

It is not the shortage of sugar-cane but its poor quality 
and comparatively high price which have not allowed the 
Indian sugar industry to acquire competitive strength. Also 
there is great waste in refining. 

Sugar exports from India commenced in 1950 and the 
foreign exchange earnings were only Rs. 17 lakhs. In 1976, 
the earnings increased to Rs. 472 crores. Because of domestic 
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demand, the volume of sugar export was reduced in 1977 
and the foreign exchange earnings came to Rs. 136 crores in 
1981. India exports sugar to Afghanistan, Nepal and Sr. 
Lanka. The prospects for her sugar industry, however 
will depend on her ability to reduce the price and increase 
the production. The government policy encourage 
measures. 


O Beet Sugar 

The proto** o( <«- <*=> r °“°” ““ 

processor Kb ox.to.i.o, 

crystallisation. Since sugar beet is a prod mainly 

zone, its production naturally is confined to 
in North America and Europe. 

U.S.S.R. is the largest of^^ total. 

contributing as it ^^ ^ 

In 1981 U.S.S.R. produced 9 mi.do producers in 

Poland and West Germany are the . P ^ 

Europe, each producing .0 p.c. of the wor 

SUBaf ' w certain advantages over sugar-beet inas- 

Sugar-cane has certa and ^ yie , d per acre is 

mU ch as its cult,v *j°“ o and sub . tr opical areas 

richer. Moreover, it is grown 9^ are cer tain advantages 

where labour is very cheap. B bcet is gr0 wn where 

o„ the side of beett produ t.on^al $ ^ and mo dern 

the population is dense. thc refuse materials and 

machinery is used. Furt et ^ commercial value . 
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The production of tioos . Many countries of the 
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by subsidies or bounties and protective tariffs. The U.S.A. 

is the only country which produces both cane sugar and beet 

sugar on an extensive scale. 

• 

The by-products of sugar industry are very important. 
Beet pulp and bagasse are promising raw materials in paper,, 
plastics, etc. Molasses is the principal by-product of both 
cane and beet sugar manufactures, and is a major raw 
material for the production of alcohol. Rum which is 
a popular alcoholic beverage in many countries is disfllled 
from cane molasses. There are many other industrial uses o 
sugar and sugar derivatives on plastics and acid making. 

More than two-thirds of total world sugar consumption 
take place in countries which produce as well as export sugar. 
The consumption of sugar in countries which produce and 
import is growing more slowly than in net exporter-countries. 
Moreover, the internal production in net importing countries 
is also growing. 

Although the world trade in sugar has more than doubled 
during this century, its proportion to total production has 
gradually declined. The growing trend towards self-sufficiency 
in recent years in partially producing countries, has resulted 
in a decrease in the export of sugar. 

The future outlook of sugar industry will depend on tho 
growth of population and per capita consumption. One can 
ascertain the likely growth of population, but it is difficult to 
predict the development of per capita consumption; Per 
capita consumption reaches saturation point at about 40-50 
kg and it has a tendency to slow down considerably after a 
level of 30-35 kg. It can, therefore, be concluded that future 
development of total consumption in most regions of the 
world will largely be a function of population. However, in 
Asia and Africa even a small increase in per capita consump¬ 
tion together with their population growth will bring about 
a great increase in total world sugar consumption. 

In recent years, production of artificial sweeteners has 
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made inroads into sugar consumption. Today, the supplies 
of artificial sweeteners are equivalent to about 2.8 million 

tons of sugar. .. . ^ 

There is no international sugar agreement which can 

support and stabilise the price at a realutic level. 


Rubber Manufactures and Synthetic Rubber 
The history of the modern rubber manufacturing industry 
began with the discovery of vulcanisation. For many years 
the use of natural rubber remained restricted only because it 
ould not retain both its hardness and flexibility under diff¬ 
erent temperatures or weather conditions < “ 

Good Year who succeeded in his experiments in 18.9 in h 
he used sulphur, although he secured a patent ,n IS • Some 
samples of Good Year's "treated rubber” were brought to 
England by one Moulton in 1841. Thomas Hancock im 
atdy recognised its value and discovered that rubber u 
combined with sulphur under heat. He ob».-e< P* 
England in ,843. The term 

Brockcdon after Vulcan, the F« $ • $cveral oth cr 

accepted the term. Betsveen 1844 ™ ' vulcan isation 

improvements were made t0 ** UC th Thereafter tcchnolo- 

as it can stand or be impermeable. Above 

tough, be resistant t0 ori ginal dimensions even after 

al l. it will alwys come tack to 8 advantagcs , and these 

necessities wiflhthe help of sulphur 

U.K.. West German, France^.^ ^ | rom wll ic h 

India, Japan and Bran . J Malaysia . Indonesia. Sr. Lanka, 
rubber is made is supplied by 
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Vietnam, Cambodia, India, Sarawak and Brazil. About 28 
p.c. of raw natural rubber in U.S.A. comes from Malaysia 
and Indonesia. Japan takes 60 p.c., U.K. 68 p.c.. Western . 
Europe 60 p.c., U.S.S.R. 90 p.c. and China 60 p.c. of their 
respective requirements from Malaysia and Indonesia. 

Too much dependence on Malaysia and Indonesia and the 
general uncertainties in the supplies of natural rubber have , 
given. impetus to rubber ipanufacturing countries for the 
expansion of synthetic rubber production. From a position 
of virtual monopoly before 1948, the production from natural 
rubber was one-third of total rubber production in 1978. 

Synthetic Rubber 

Modern rubber industry can have natural rubber, synthetic 
rubber or reclaimed rubber as its raw materials. The term 
synthetic rubber means any vulcanizable synthetic polymer 
having rubber-like properties. 

Synthetic rubber was first made in Germany during the . 
World War I when that country was cut off from the natural 
rubber growing areas by the British blockade. Since the 
quality of synthetic rubber was still inferior and the supplies 
of natural rubber were again made available, the synthetic 
rubber production could not make much headway after the 
War. All the' same, Germany and U.S.A. continued to 
manufacture synthetic rubber. The real development of 
synthetic rubber began after 1948. Since then, its production 
has not only increased but has gone ahead of natural rubber. 

PRODUCTION OF RUBBER 
(In *000 metric tons) 

1948 1960 1971 1975 1978 1982 

Natural Rubber ... 1,550 2,005 3,000 3,339 3,598 3876 

Synthetic Rubber... 570 2.017 5,210 6,500 6,595 6675 

Synthetic rubber is a raw material like natural rubber, and 
the rubber industry as such has not been affected in any way 
by this change-over. Again, the synthetic rubber has not 
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affected the production of natural rubber because differences 
do elist between natural rubber and synthetic rubber ,n many 
respects All the same, synthetic rubber is getting the larger 

b re athe consumers' expanding market. From 4 mill,on 

Actons of consumption of natural and ^.rubber in 

!960. the figU ^ C th 7n"theTonTumption of natural and synthe- 

rn -ria ... ■» - ■"* “ * ,n 

«... C»n»d». ~ 

Netherlands are the mai , In 1980 the pro- 

The U.S.A. is by far the largestj i ^ ^ metfic tons: 
auction was as follows in japan 1,032. West 

U.S.A. 2,572. Canada 260 U.K_ > ^ ^ ^ 

Germany 406. France 480 and 1 India produccd 

duction in the same year was 7 million 

26,000 metric tons of synthetic ru of synth etic 

The United States is the larges Germany an(J 

rubber. The other exporters *« J, P ' _ and in 1974, 

France. In I960, U.S.A. accounted for P 

her share fell to 32 p.c. svnt hetic rubber : 

There are broadly six va "* and si)icon eac h with 
Bunas, nitrile, neoprene^ ^ l h , ication . F or example, 

rubber fortytes as 

is its competitive r^^^ng countries. With 
mainly in «he ^ ^‘.^ics, a downward pressure 

. p,i “ 
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levels for both sythetic and natural rubber have meant serious 
business difficulties for many synthetic rubber-producers and 
great national and personal hardship in the natural rubber- 
producing countries. The future of both industries is inextri¬ 
cably linked. 

Available data show that if the present situation proceeds 
unbridled there can be an excess capacity of both synthetic 
and natural rubber in the near future. However, controlled 
exploitation of capacities, and discipline in the creation of 
new capacities, can wipe out the significant excess. 

% 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 

# • • 

Cement Production : The word cement refers to any 
material that is used as a binding agent for causing diverse 
materials to adhere. Cements may be (a) stone cement as* 
Portland cement, (6) substances which form binding joints- 
of certain thickness such as white lead or red lead, and 
(c) cements which require to be used in their coating such 
as dissolved rubber. However, it is now used in the Sense of 
Portland cement all the world over. 

The raw materials for the Portland cement are lime-stone, 
chalk or shell and clay or shale. It is essential that calcium 
oxide, silica, alumina and ferric oxide must be present in the: 
raw materials. 

Cement is now an indispensable product in the construc¬ 
tion and road building industries. U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Japan 
and West Germany account for 50 p.c. of the world s pro¬ 
duction. In 1953, the U.S.S.R. production was one-third of 
that of the U.S,A. The production of U.S.S.R. since then 
increased considerably, and now the country is the leading 
producer in the world. Japan is another country where 
production has gone up from about two million tons in 1955 
to 84 milion tons in 1978. 
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1972 

1975 

71.056 

58.244 

100.296 

155.000 

59,434 

65.900 

41.012 

32.500 

31.793 

30.100 

28.948 

31.000 

17.896 

16.000 

14.932 

15.700 

595.000 

620.000 

good progress in 


1978 
70 736 
129.276 
84.888 
33.584 
38.132 
28.020 
15.912 
19.620 
760.000 

the manufacture 


1980 
77.548 
126 956 
89.822 
33.950 


28.161 

15.916 

19.626 

827.000 

of 


U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Japan 

West Germany 
Italy 
France 
U.K. 

India 

World Total 
India has ma 

cement. The total production u. .~ 

varieties was about 23 milion tons in 198. compared 
lakh tonnes in 1951. There are 64 cement factor.es m Indta. 

The cement industry in India is suffering from technolog - 
cal obsolescence. Most of the plants are based on wet pr°«s 
and not dry process as in Japan and elsewhere. There , 

little use of energy efficient equipment. 

MILLION TONNES PER ANNUM 

Production Installed Capacity 

21.16 
21.46 

21.91 
22.53 
24.28 

27.92 
29.25 
36.00 


Year 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 


17.29 

18.85 

19.38 

19.41 

17.68 

18.65 

21.00 

23.00 


Utilisation 

82 

88 

88 

86 

73 

67 

72 

71 


r, lfP d sheet of vegetable fibres and refers to 
Paper is a felted ^ ^ , 0 card . boar d, wall-board 

not only thin fl « ,ble d has been derived from papyrus. 

and paper-board, The wo 
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a word to denote a sheet of writing material that was made 
in ancient times in Egypt, 

The raw materials for paper-making are water, vegetable 
fibres from woods (spruce, fir, hemlock, birch, poplar and 
others), cotton and linen rags, bagasse, bamboo, cereal 
straws, jute fibres and waste paper. The fibres are derived 
from wood pulp, mechanical pulp ( groundwood ), chemical 
pulp ( barked logs ) and dissolving pulps ( purification by 
alkalis ). % 

The role of paper in the modern world is supreme and 
absolutely indispensable for knowledge and communication. 
There are many grades of paper and paper board, based on 
raw materials from which they are made. Writing paper, 
newsprint (papers used in newspapers), book papers, 
absorbent paper, box board, wall-paper, bags and wrapping 
papers, and insulating papers are the most common. 

• The per captia consumption of paper is highest in the 
U.S.A. followed by Sweden, and Canada. 

Per Capita Consumption of Paper s 1984 


U.S.A. . 

Kgs. 

272 

Sweden 

205 

Canada 

192 

Switzerland 

168 

West Germany 

155 

Japan 

153 

U.K. 

122 

Hong Kong 

121 

Israel 

79 

Iran 

15 

Thailand 

11 

U.A.R. ' 

10 

Iraq 

9 

Indonesia 

3 

India 

2 

World average 

40 
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The progress of the paper industry can be judged from the 
fact that the production of paper increased to 130 million 
metric tons in 1978 compared to 22 million metnc tons m 

1953 Half the production comes from North America. In 

respect of newsprint, production has increased from 10 
million metric tons in 1953 to 26 million metric tons m 1979. 


PAPER AND NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 
(Ip. 1000 metric tons) 


U.S.A. 

Canada 

Japan 

Finland 

U.K. 

U.S.S.R. 

World 


1974 
Paper 
43.340 
3.419 
10 956 

3.U7 

3.760 
• 5 934 
126,928 


1979 

53.340 
4; 190 
11.956 
3.817 
3.760 
7.000 
130.928 


1974 

Newsprint 
2.924 
8.500 
2.200 
1.306 
575 
1.334 
23 812 


1979 

3.312 
8.808 
2.484 
1.128 
328 
1.392 
25 800 


capacity of ? miuion tons . The Canadian paper 

tons ; output in 1 nroblems from three main factors i 

and pulp industry ' shavl g g P A marke t. over-expansion of the 

"tftrr^Canada'and extraordinary heavy costs of running 

SZiSZ**'*- 
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units and better utilisation of equipment. Paper and paper 
board production in 1981 was about 12 lakh tonnes. News- 
print production in the same year was about 50,000 tonnes. The 
supply of raw materials is a source of constant anxiety to the 
industry. Since available resources of bamboo have been 
largely absorbed, the need for greater utilisation of bagasse, 
hardwood and agricultural wastes has become urgent. The 
problem in respect of bagasse is to obtain release of supplies 
from sugar industry by providing it with alternative fuel. 
The prospeets of mixing hardwood pulp with bamboo pulp 
are also bright. Formation of a Central Paper Research 
Institute can be of great assistance to Indian paper industry. 

Chemical Industries^ 

The work through chemicals to have transformation of 
matter and . molecular structures * of planned design has been 
going on for many years, but its impact on the well-being of 
a nation was never so far-reaching as it is today, the 
chemical industries are considered basic for health, industrial 
development and defence. 

The chemical industries are concerned not only with the 
manufactures of pure chemicals, but also with many kinds of 
industrial raw materials that are mixtures of substances. The 
raw materials of chemical industries are derived from various 
sources such as mines, forests, sea, air, land, oil, gas and 
brine wells. The chemicals produced serve as essential raw 
materials for making thousands of articles like medicines, 
synthetic rubber, explosives, etc. Chemicals are also used in 
many industries to improve or preserve the quality of non¬ 
durable and durable goods. 


l fi The chemical industry is most difficult to describe as its range 
of products and raw materials are diverse to include from plastics to 
synthetic fibres, from fertilisers to pharmaceuticals and from deter¬ 
gents and dyestuffs to explosives. 
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The chemical industries produce many kinds of chemicals, 
and the following are more important : sulphur and sulphur 
products, ammonia and nitrate acid, caustic soda and soda, 
chlorine and hydrochloric acid, bromine, iodine and fluorine. 

More than 50 per cent of sulphuric acid is consumed in 
the making of fertilisers and other chemicals. About 66 p.c. 
of nitric acid is used for making explosives. Caustic soda is 
indispensable in rayon, film, soaps, paper and petroleum. 
More than 90 per cent of the chlorine goes into bleaching 
paper and textiles and in making other chemicals. Bromine, 
iodine and fluorine are used mainly in the production of 
other chemicals. 

Although chemicals are made in most countries which have 
the necessary raw materials, neccessary laboratory equipment 
and* highly developed knowledge of chemistry, the U.S.A. 
leads all other countries in the volume and range of produc¬ 
tion. The other important producers are Japan, West 
Germany, U.S.S.R., U.K., Italy and France. Yet chemical 
industry is international in the sense that the large concerns 
have extensive interest in countries other than their own. 


PRODUCTION of CHEMICALS : 1979 



(In million metric 

tons ) 


Sulphuric 

Caustic 


acid 

soda 

U.S.A. 

... 36 

9.4 

U.S.S.R. 

... 23 

2 

Japan 

... 7 

2.4 

t 

West Germany 

... 5 

1.7 

U.K 

... 3.4 

1 

France 

... 4 

l. 1 

Italy 

... 3 

1.0 


Plastics & 
Resins 

1.2 

3.3 
5.8 

6.7 

2.7 

1.6 

2.4 


The chemical industry occupies a crucial position in the 
•economy of most countries in terms of investment and output. 
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Also, in most countries, the industry has attained a command¬ 
ing height in the economy and is therefore dominated by inter¬ 
national companies. Since many companies of different 
advanced countries operate internationally the actual level 
of investment is determined by the investment climate of the* 
other countries, 

Mention may be made of the development of chemical* 
industry in the Soviet Union in recent years, The industry is 
making rapid progress due to huge investments the State has 
made in the industry. It is planned to develop chemical pro¬ 
duction further by increasing unit capacities of plants and 
installations. Since the development of chemical industry in 
developed countries promotes co-operation between .scientists 
and specialists the Soviet Union has not been slow in taking 
advantage of such international distribution of knowledge. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Analyse the bases of industrial location and give examples or 
concentration of industries near raw materials, power and market. 

—(I.I.B. 1971; Cal. B. Com. 1979) 

2. Write an account of the cotton textiles industry of Great Britain 
stating the centres of manufactures, the sources of raw materials and the: 
markets to which Great Britain sends her goods. 

3. What are the principal seats of shipbuilding industry in the 
United Kingdom and what are the geographical advantages for the 
industry ? '^ 

4. /5ive an account of the iron and steel industry of Great Britain 
stating the centres and types of manufactures, the sources of raw materials 


and the markets to which the products are sent. 

5. Discuss the factors of localisation of the cotton textile industry 
of north-eastern U.S. A., and account for the gradual decline of the north¬ 
east" and lsc;ndancy of the southern states in cotton manufactures in 
recent y&rs. .-(Cal. B.Com. 1973) 

6/ Examine the influence of geographical factors ou the localisation 
of iron and steel industry in U.S A. —(Calcutta B.Com. 1977) 

7./Compare the relative advantages which Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. have for the development of steel industry. 
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8/ Indicate the geographical background of the location of iron and 
steel industry of the US A. and analyse its advantages vis-a-vis this 
industry in-West Germany and U.K. 

9.-^Give a geo-economic account of the causes of growth of the 
Japanese cotton textile industry. 

lQ^Sivea geo-economic description of the cot ion textile industry 
in Japan. \ -(Delhi B.Com. 971) 

11. Explain ihe factors which favour the location and development 
of shipbuilding industry. Give an account of the shipbuildng industry of 
either Japan or West Germany. -(Delh, B.Com. 197,) 

12 “The production of beet-sugar has been influenced by econom.c 
and political considerations." Mention the countries and explain the 
factors that led to the development of beet-sugar industry. 

13 Analyse with reference to carefully seleeted regional examples) 
the factors which favour the local,on and development of one of the 
following industries : <0 Iron and steel. ( ) Cotton text.le and C) Sh, P 

bU1 M. nS Give a concise geo-economic account of the Iron and Steel in- 

du«try in the U.S.S.R. .. 

15 Discuss the factors which influence the local,sat,on of iron and 

^sssirjss; 

a— '« ■»«“ »' 

,7. DM ,«• ,w» »' 

engineer,ng products background of the localisat.on of the 

,9. Indica'e the *«og aphtca. taekgjout ^ B Com 197 9, 

iron and steel industry o ^ essenlill for the iron and steel 

20. What are be f „ tors for the location of the industry with refer- 

EZm'ZL *—« --.ars ir: 

21. Analyse - ro, of 

heavy chemical industries in y _(Cai. B.Com. 1972. 1975) 


24 



CHAPTER VD 

TRANSPORTATION 7 

Broadly speaking, transportation means the action or pro¬ 
cess of carrying persons and goods from one place to another 
and the methods used for such conveyance. Transportation is 
the most important factor in the advancement of civilisation 
and is the life blood of commerce. The growth of domestic 
and foreign trade is dependent on it. There is hardly any 
country which is not dependent on other regions for food or 
raw materials or manufactured goods. All the countries of 
Western Europe look to the Americas and Asia for supplies 
of food and raw materials. Canada, the U. S. A. and 
Argentina would not have raised wheat if there had been no 
provision for rapid and cheap conveyance by land and 
water, for these countries cultivate wheat mainly for outside 
markets. By making it possible for a country to enter world 
market, transport facilities have destroyed the monopolistic 
position of many producing countries. 1 

Transportation helped colonisation and development of 
many sparsely populated countries like U. S. A., Canada, 
South Africa and Australia. Several thousands of immigrants 
from Europe settled in these countries because of the facili¬ 
ties which transportation offered in covering the distances. 

The development of transportation has brought the differ¬ 
ent parts of the world in close touch with one another as 
well as shortened the time in covering the distances. Indeed, 
the world of today has become smaller than what it was 
fifty years ago. Every progress in respect of speed makes it 

l The importance of any paricular method of transportation 
to an industry will depend on the weight and bulk of raw materials 
and finished products. The methods of transportation are land, 
water and air. 
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still smaller. The speed of aircraft has increased beyond 
imagination while railways also move faster than what they 
were 30 or 40 years ago. From 150 miles an hour in 1930. 
an aircraft (Jet) now goes at more than 700 miles an hour. 
Even in the case of shipping, the speed has increased. 

Good transportation facilities cannot be developed in 
every part of the world. The Polar regions, the deserts, and 
the equatorial regions are some of the areas where modern 
means of transport are being .ntroduced very slowly because 
or climatic difficulties. In the Tundra Region dogs and ran- 
deer are employed for drawing whee.less vehicles on .now. 
while camels are still the main means of transport in 
deserts. 

/„ many countries man himself teas the only means of 
transport till recenty In Centra. Africa. Ch.na and India 
men are still employed to carry loads for short d '« an ‘ es J^ 
relief and climate of Africa from the Sudan to ‘he Zambe . 
are such that it is very difficult to construct roads and rail¬ 
ways The slopes of the mountains may be too steep for am- 

2rr£r.rsr '.asa 

try in which men are so P J ^ ^ g00 ds t0 a dis- 

_ * M* “-•» 

f„ , ,o„g= or 800 and al „ mp ,o,. 

Mm ,W>°V » • The horse is the cotnmon tr.- 

them as his beasts of burden. 

-donkey, ox, carnet and 

times, it is not known m wh* 
elephants became burden 
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nsporting animal in the temperate lands. In the hot deserts of 
the Old World, camels carry heavy loads and can travel more 
than thirty miles a day. Elephants used to be employed in 
India and Burma and parts of Africa'to carry loads and they 
rendered valuable service in the teak forests of tropical Asia. 
The yak is the beast of burden in the mountainous regions of 
Northern India and Tibet, and the mule is serviceable in the 
mountain areas near the Mediterranean Sea and Mexico. In 
the north-west of Canada and in Siberia, sledges are drawn 
by hardy dogs over the frozen snow. The reindeer has been 
introduced in Alaska and parts of Canada. 

Movement of persons and commodities by land has been 
a vital factor to human progress. No nation can develop its 
resources without a system of good roads. In fact, roads 
constitute the arteries and veins of the social body. The 
slow development of many countries can be explained in 
terms of inadequacy of roads for communication with outside 
world. Whether for political stability or economic growths, 
there must be continuous development of transportation 
facilities. Of all land routes, the road is the most ancient 
as well as the most universal. A nation’s natural resources 
can best be developed under a system of good roads. Poor 
roads permit limited intercourse and hinder exchange, and as 
such keep a conntry backward. 

There is no distinction between a road and a highway, 
but vehicular routes of local importance are called roads, 
while those of importance outside the locality as well are 
referred to as highways. Also, there are international 
highways although much progress has not been made in many 
projects for building highways to connect continents and 
countries. 


Modern Development of Roads and Motorways 
Roads constitute an important mode of transport in every 
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•country. They are almost essential in the collection and 
distribution of goods in all countries. Wheeled vehicles 
which use roads may be drawn by animals or mechanical 
power. When the roads are levelled and macadamised, 
power-driven vehicles can be employed with full advantage. 
.The use of motor vehicles has led to the rapid building and 
expansion of highways to connect countries. Regulations and 
restrictions of individual countries do not. however, permit 
free flow of traffic in international highways. In most 
advanced countries, motorways have been developed for 
fast journey and to avoid congestion. The country with 
the most advanced and also the fastest growing motorway 
network is the U.S.A., followed by West Germany. Italy and 
France.3 

In spite of the great progress in railways, the roads 
•continue to function effectively in the economy o every 

■country. They not only serve trade and commerce, u as 

feed railways. In fact, their role is both compet.t.ve and 
complementary. For rapid and short distance scrvicc - 

vehicles are very convenient. In the case o rai ' d 

delay is caused by terminal services, shunting open • 

collection and delivery of goods. But over long distances 

railways offer rapid, economical and r *J* ble R *™ J; anspor t 
ally in the case of bulky and heavy goo >. 
is more flexible than railway transport foad> . 
cles, not being tied to lines, can go ' operations 

Rural areas can be best served by roa s volume of 

are generally unprofitable in these anas 

traffic is not large. , . .. ,i.,. 

Taxation of motor vehicles and « 
principal source of highway revenue in almo. 

__ _ . ky ihe respective 

3 These motorways are carefully ,ookct ‘ * s on the carriage 

governments. West Germany imposes he. 

of freight on motorways. 
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Trucks are taxed according to ton-miles of freight carried, , 
and buses according to passenger-miles covered. Also, m 
most countries, the Central Gdverment has the authority 
in planning and guiding highway improvement and 
maintenance. 


U.S.A. 
Canada 
Japan (Km) 
France (Km) 
Australia 


ROAD MILEAGE, 1980 


(In thousand miles ) 


4,800 

U.K. \ 

300 

600 

India 

700 

200 

Brazil (Km) 

650 

1,000 

1,000 

West Germany (Km) 

330 


U.S.A. possesses nearly one-thud of the total road mifeage 
of the world. There are more than 4 million miles of roads 
in the country of which 2 million miles are surfaced roads. 
Motor traffic in the U.S.A. is the heaviest in the world. It 
has more than 75 per cent of the motor vehicles/PMp 
world (one vehicle for every four persons). Road haulage# 
goods by motor lorries and trucks use more than 16 million’ 
vehicles. There is a project—Pan-American Highway— 
which on its completion will connect all the capital citie^Rg 
highways. The longest route best suitable for moter vehicle 
travel to be found anywhere in the world is the one that goes 
from Alaska through Canada and U.S.A. to the border o 
Mexico. 

Road conditions are not favourable to the developm en * 
of motor transport in Canada. It has a little above 500,000 
miles of roads of which nearly 20 per cent are earth-f° a ^ s * 
These earth-roads are closed to traffic during the long winter* 
The province of Ontario has the largest road mileag e an 
possesses nearly 50 per cent of Canada’s motor vehicles. I® 
general, highways are provincially controlled and maintain - 

India has a little over 590,000 miles of roads, hut 0 ®^ 
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180,000 miles are motorable. Considering the size and the 
population of the country, the road mileage is very poor 
indeed. Good road communication is essential in a country 
like India which is predominantly agricultural. It is now 
felt that to help the country to continue the development of 
its potential wealth, roads must be opened and improved 
There are five types or roads in India, namely national and 
state highways, and district, village and urban roads. The 
national highways (13.900 miles) connect capitals of states 

and major ports, and constitute the main arteries of com- 
munication in the country. 


Motor 


Vehicles in use (Thousand Units) 1980 

Passenger cars Commercial Veh.de> 


U. s . A. 

117417 

Australia 

6.819 

West Germany 

21.212 

U. K. 

14.309 

India 

846 

Japan 

21.280 

World 

296.800 


31 921 
1.707 
1.389 
1,798 
750 
12.228 
80.840 


Railroads 

w*- - ■— f « *2" T " 

and other rolling stock over pern Railroads . are , he mo st 
are made of parallel stcc t i • p0 | it i C al and 

important means of countries has bc cn greatly 

economic unity of d ^ ^ opencd up new coun- 

facilitated by railroads. y ^ would havc rcmaine d 

tries for settlement, which an d Siberia are coun- 

sparsely populated. Canada. U.S.A.. 

-railways in 

Thc railroad is more common ,n U.S.A.. 
other countries. 
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tries where railroads have opened up new lands. Today, the 
railways constitute life line for many countries, more parti¬ 
cularly like India whose economy can be completely disrupted 
if the trains are stopped for three weeks. India’s railways 
move more people than any other transport system anywhere 
in the world. 

The construction of railroad is influenced by physical 
factors like climate and topography. Snow may block 
passes and impede railroads and heavy rainfall may under¬ 
mine embankments. In the Arctic Zone it is almost impos¬ 
sible to construct railroads as the land is always covered with 
ice and snow. The heavy rainfall of the Equatorial Region 
makes the soil unsuitable for the construction of railroads. 
Even when the railroads have been constructed there can be 
seasonal hazards and disasters. Sandstorms in Rajasthan 
deserts, landslides in the Himalayan foot hills, monsoon rains 
and floods in the river valleys are the constant threats to the 
network of railways in India. 

The relief of a country directs the course of railroads. It 
is easy in plains to construct railroads, but the difficulty in 
mountainous lands is sometimes insuperable. In order to 
cross the great highland, tunnels are sometimes used. Deep 
cuttings and long tunnels arc avoided wherever possible, 
because of their high cost. Technical improvements have 
made railroads not only efficient but also quite safe. 

Railroad traffic is being affected by competition with 
other modes of transport. Trucks, buses and cars on roads 
have greater flexibility and conveniences compared to rail¬ 
roads, and therefore on short distance, the competition 
between road and railroad is keen in every country. In fact 
in many countries roads have taken already a large portion 
of the business of railroads. The civil aviation by virtue of 
its speed and comfort is also challenging the railroads to 
maintain their share of the long distance passenger business. 
In terms of passenger-kilometres, the railway traffic is show- 
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ing steady signs of decline in U.S.A.. Canada. Wes, Germany 

£2SSi r§|I 

JSEL “ns"- — - *— “ 

irailroads. 


Railways: traffic 1980 

Passenger-Kilometres in Millions 

Net ton—Kilometres in Millions 



Passenger 

*(J S.A. 

16.452 

India 

176.704 

U.S.S.R. 

3,32.100 

Wes.t Germany 

36.798 

Japan 

311.187 


Net ton 
12.50,000 
1.50,250 
34,29.600 
57.319 
39,995 


Some Important Trans-Con,inental Railways 

Pacific, the distance carlieTnow a large 

was constructed for strat^g |i P me „ t Central and Eaitern 

volume of traffic. thib railway system. It has addi- 

Siberia is large y ro „te between Europe and Asia 

tional value as an alter . ^ mjiK Thc line was cons- 

on the Pacific for passe gc ^ purpose 0 f facilitating 
tructed by the Governm \ A . iatic Russia. From Moscow 
the work of adm.ms«rat, tcr ^ ^ ^ Ura)s and traversing 
thc line goes to O North ern-Steppc provinces where 

the agricultural lands o Qmsk the , ine goes directly 

wheat-fields are prominent. 
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eastward, crosses the Obi and the Yenisei and reaches Irkutsk* 
and Lake Baikal. The distance between Lake Baikal and Mos¬ 
cow is 3,420 miles. The line then goes from Lake Baikal to the 
Amur valley and passes through Manchuria and finally 
reaches Vladivostok. In Manchuria, a southern branch has 
been opened at Harbin which connects Port Arthur via 
Mukden. Mukden is linked up with Peiping by rail. 

The Trans-Caspian Railway connects Central Asia withi 
European Russia. The line runs from Krasnovodsk, on the 
Caspian Sea, to the heart of the cotton-growing region of 
Turkestan, throwing on a branch on the Afghan frontier from 
Merv to Kushk. Krasnovodsk is connected with Moscow via 
Tashkent. 

The Canadian-Pacific Railway was built during the years 
1882-86. The length of the line is 3,500 miles. This line 
connects the Atlantic coast of Canada with its Pacific coast. 
It shortens the journey from Liverpool to China and Japan 
by 1,200 miles. The line runs from Halifax and St. John 
to Montreal. From Montreal it goes to Winnipeg, the great 
wheat centre of Canada. The line crosses the plains from 
Winnipeg, via Regina and reaches Medicine Hat in the 
Rockies. Leaving Medicine Hat, it goes through Kicking- 
Horse-Pass, and ends in Vancouver. This railway system has 
played a very important part in the political and economic 
life of the Dominion. Geographical conditions like distance 
and climate placed considerable difficulties in the way of 
colonisation in Canada. Waterways rendered inestimable 
service no doubt, but they were closed to traffic during the 
winter months. The Canadian-Pacific Railway now permits 
the scattered population of the Dominion to maintain 
constant intercourse. Thus the history of Canadian railways 
is the history of Canada's 'growth as a nation. 

The Chile-Argentina Railway of South America connects 
Buenos-Aires with Valparaiso ; the distance is nearly 900 
miles. This route was opened for traffic in 1910. As there 
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is a change of gauge both at Mendoza on the Argentine side 
and at Los Andes on the Chilean the route is useful only for 
the carriage of passengers and mails. Of the four trans¬ 
continental lines in South America none is more important 
commercially than the Chile-Argentina line. The interchange 
of products between the eastern andwesternzonesof.be 

Continent is small. 

National railroads have developed in most countries of 
the world, but their development has been unequa . The 
U s.A. Canada. U.K.. West Germany. France and U.S.S.R. 

•l _ n SO per cent of the world s railroads. 

~r,=: 

countries with another one-third. 

Railroads in U.S.A. 

The development of railroads i. U.S.A. 
from political considerations, bm also ^ ^ ^ 

exploit the caM y av i . C(J t ^ c situation only 

them cheaply. Water ‘ranspo^^ ^ dcvelop , T hus it was 

in areas where it v dcm and of the country's 

--r^ Sv - was buih in 1«25. and the 

economy. The lirst J The U.S.A. has now 

more than 222.000 m. There h3 s been a great 

of the world's ra,lvvay the u s . railroads due to 

decline in the P assenge ' as we || as the fact that many 

the competition o • Because of the recent crisis in the 

travel in their own cars. ^ becn tQ discourage long- 

oil market, the U.S. - ^ ^ fa ukely to increase rail 

distance travel by car., 
travel. 

Railroads in Canada 

c„,d. — — “ ° f " i,r ° adS '" 
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"beginning of which was made first in 1835. The original 
purpose of railroad construction was to foster easy communi- - 
cation between the different scattred communities so that 
they might form into a political unit. Canada has two great 
trans-continental systems i the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. The trans¬ 
continental lines were built to connect the east coast with 
the west coast. The railroad is the most important factor of 
Canadat’s prosperity as it helps in providing outlets in export 
market for large surpluses of agricultural produce. In 1978, 
about 20 million passengers were carried by railways. The 
latest development of railroad in Canada is its extension 
to northern sides in the interest of mining industry. 

Railroads in Europe 

The railroad systems in Europe have been influenced by 
the large number of independent countries in a small conti¬ 
nent, each developing the system to meet its requirements as 
dictated by geographical, economic and political demands. 
There is no uniformity in respect of gauge. The railroads are 
being competed by other forms of transport—notablya utomo- 
biles. The greatest density of traffic is in the industrial areas 
in north-west Europe. However, the traffic is heavier in 
respect of passengers and not in freight in contrast to 
U.S.A. where it is heavier in freight. 

West Germany, because of its location and larger popula¬ 
tion, has the largest traffic transportation. The total operative 
length of railways in West Germany in 1981 was 35,773 km. 
and it carried 1,193 million passengers. France has 368,000 
km. of railway lines and carried about 1,277 million passen¬ 
gers. The low passenger traffic in France is due to low 
density of population. In Italy, however, large arrivals of 
tourists every year account for a greater volume of railway 
traffic even though density of population is low. The length 
of railway lines in Italy is 21,000 km. 
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Railroads in Asia 

In spite of the large sue of Asia, it has only about 16 px. 
of the world's total mileage. India with her 60.°00 km. 

of railroad has one^rd -A *,Z nlt.y 

Russia with one-fifth. I n^ 

single-track, and the motive power i> steam. 

Railways in India 

, i A Railways by covering a distance of more than 
The Indian R»»‘ way y 3 vita | ro lc not only m 

60.000 kilometre* have p y J nationa, integra- 

the sphere of economic area, but a ^ ^ ^ of diverse 

tion. India with her unique^ ^ ^ avai ,ability of re>our- 
regional cultures and di re i ie r hopefully on 

ces in different regions has a as well as for 

railways for closer contacts ™ ^oducts in differ- 
logical distribution of raw duct> that are required 

ent States. The railways carry^ P ^ raw materials 
for industries and consumers^ fishing products and 

from agriculture, mmera P ^ Government for the 
finished products. T c po i one p j acc (0 

movement of raw matenals and oods^ of ^ ^ ^ 
another gives due comiera . ^ ^ dMance between manu- 
benefit industries . P from wh „ e r3W materials arc 

factoring has brought about a reduction of 

to be moved. This po y ics T he policy in respect 

prices and s'ab.'.sat.on o dities which are consumed 

of rates also covers many ssary f 0 r an industry to 

° ver the C0Untry ’ , re ' ld because distance no longer affects 

be located near a coal fie ^ fai , ways char6C for the 

thc flow of coal com tively cheap. Thus, the 

movement of coal fruits of benefit of econo . 

p 0li cy of the ra. ways , tog. regions as we „. The 

";r»oped in the country normally ,s 
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a sequal to the policy of the railways. While such benefits 
are visible and can be quantified, there are also other bene¬ 
fits which the country has derived from the fact that railways 
carry about 9 million passengers everyday throughout the 
country, giving opportunities to people to come in close con¬ 
tact with one another and to visit many places. To a laTge 
extent the national integration is being fostered by the rail¬ 
ways. ‘The railways have enabled the people of different 
regions, speaking different languages, and wearing diverse 
costumes to come together under one roof in thousands of 
railway trains daily.” This role of the Indian railways for 
national integration is also perceived in its policy to grant 
travel facilities in terms of railway fares for groups and 
individuals for visiting different places. With her many his¬ 
torical as well as places of pilgrimage people look to rail - 
ways as their main means of travel to visit such places. The 
railways in India have now made it possible for Indians of 
different regions to understand one another. With more 
than 1.7 million men working in Indian railways, who come 
from different parts of the country, there is now a common 
objective before all of them to serve the national interests 
both in the economic and social spheres. The network of 
railroad is dense in India, Pakistan and Japan, while it is 
sparse in Turkey, China and Asiatic Russia. Railroads are 
almost absent in Bhutan, Afghanistan, Nepal and Kuwait. 
Also, a number of adjoining countries do not have rail 

connection between them. 

Water Transport 

From pre-historic times, men have had some form of 
water transportation either to cross rivers or to cover 
distance. Today, most of the world's trade is water-borne 
in view of the progress in navigation. 5 

6 Navigation is the process of directing the movement of a craft 
from one point of water-route to another. Navigation involves Use 
of proper instruments and data for piloting. For long, piloting 
depended on lighthouses, lightships and buoys. More recently, 
electronic aids have been added. 
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Water transport may be inland and oceanic Inland 

waterways include navigable rivers and canals. " 1l 

ocean transport come seas and ocean and sea cana . e 
transport is cheaper .ban land transport because wa erways 
provide ready-made highways, and the right to navigate cm 
is often free. But water transport is attended w,«h a great 

disadvantage : it is slow and uncertain. 

Rivers are the most important highways of commerce. A 

s=sS=v=r= 

ous for navigation. R incrcases when they flow 

of water. The importance of mers 0 i rich 

towards ice-free oceans or *». ^ ^ towards 

products and dense P0P^‘‘° - T Hmiud and restricted 
the Arctic Ocean or inland 

traffic. 

giver Systems of Europe. Asia. Africa Australia. 

North America and South America 

nf rivers suitable for naviga- 
Europe has a large nu Europe are navigable 

tion. Most of the mer-Jh ^ The Alps is 

and provide an ««llent syster ^ Eufopc . Thc Rhine 
the main source o _most the Nor ,h Sea. The 

with 235 miles .nS^ ]65 miles away from its 

Rhone reaches the F ^ the McditC rranean. 

source in the glaciers and flows from the 

The inn I***- European countries 

Gottard to i 0,n lhe J°. , e in having large navigable 
Germany is exceptionally f coast . Hnc , sh e makes up 

■ What ^ probab a.y in no other 

by her large navigable d industr ial towns to 

country are such big f^C^any. The Rhine. 
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Europe, has perhaps the most voluminous traffic in ther 
world. Sea-going steamers now land their goods 
the river port of Cologne. It is navigable by steamer as tor 
as Maine, Mannheim and Strassburg. The other big rivers of 
Germany are Wesser, Elbe and Oder. The Elbe is navigable 
not only within the German boundary but is also easily 
navigable from Prague to other parts of Czechoslovakia. 
There are important towns on the Elbe, such as Dresden,. 
Magdeburg and Hamburg. The Oder is also navigable and 
flows through the rich mining and manufacturing regions of 
Silesia. Breslau and Frankfurt are two important towns on 
the Oder. 

The rivers of Germany mostly flow diagonally from' 
south-east to north-west. They are .all connected with one 
another by canals. The Weser is connected with the Elbe 
at two points Magdeburg and Hamburg. The Hansa Canal 
gives direct water communication of the Ruhr coal-fields to- 
Hamburg. Ludwigs canal connects the Danube with the 
Maine, a tributary of the Rhine. 

France has made much progress in the extent and utility 
of inland waterways. To secure the maximum benefit through 
inland communication by water, the most important rivers 
have been joined with one another. The rivers are navigable 
except in their upper courses. The Rhone, which is 500 
miles long, is of little importance, but the Seine is a first- 
class water-way. The Seine with the tributaries, the Youne, 
Marine and Oise, rises in the hills of Burgundy and flows 
northward to the English Channel through the Paris region. 
The river is navigable and provides valuable traffic. The 
Loire, which flows to the Bay of Biscay, is navigable as a 
commercial water-way. The Dordogne and Garonne are 
navigable and have important traffic. 

There are many large navigable rivers in Soviet Union . 
totalling more than 146,3000 km. These are the Dvina, Volga,. 
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Don, Dneiper and Dnei^ter. They mostly flow either to the 
Arctic Ocean or to the inland :>ca> like the Ca>pian. the 
Baltic or the Black Sea. ThU i* a *eriou> defect because the 
north is ice-bound during winter and closed to navigation 
and the inland seas have no outlet. In spite of such detects 
the Russian rivers are very important for domestic and 
foreign trade. The Volga is the second imporcant river in 
Europe. It binds the trade of the south with that of the north 
in Russia. The Volga handles about 25 per cent of nil the in¬ 
land water-borne freight. But as it flows to the Caspmn Sea— 
a land-locked sea. its navigation was important only between 
local centres along its course till the Volga-Don shipping 
canal was opened for traffic in 1952. The \olgn-Don 
waterway is 540 km. long, and it links the White. Balt* 
Caspian, Azov and Black Seas into a single water transport 

system. 

River Transport in Australia 

Australia is deficient in waterways. Her river-system 
consists of small streams flowing from the highlands to the 
oa Her eastern rivers are navigable for short distances 
during the wet seasons only. The two most important rivers 

a re the Murray and the Darling. The Darling rises ,n he 
Lem Highlands and flows for over 900 miles over the 
gentle gradients of the plains. In winter and spring, the river 
fs almost dry. The Murray rises in the Australian Alps and 
fed by the melting snow as well as by the copious rams of 
hat part. The Murray and Hs tributaries are very important 
or irrigation, which consists in damming up the rivers at 
convenient places and hold.ng back the waters for use ,n 
channels which lead to the field. The Murray was a, on 
time important for navigation but now, because of the motor 
lorries the water-borne trade is meagre. The south bank of 
the Murray is the boundary between Victor,a and New South 

Wales. 

25 
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River Transport in Canada and U.S.A. 

In the Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Canada has the 
most magnificent inland waterways in the world . In addition 
to this wonderful system, there are many large lakes and 
thousands of miles of navigable rivers. There are three 
chief hindrances to navigation on the St. Lawrence and the 
Lake system : (1) frequent fogs near the mouth, (2) ice in 
winter, (3) rapids and falls. Searchlights and horns are used 
to avoid accidents arising out of fogs. During winter ice¬ 
breakers keep the river fit for navigation. The obstruction 
caused by rapids and falls has been successfully removed by 
deepening the river and constructing canals. The more 
important of the other navigable waterways of Canada are 
Red River. Albany, Saskatchewan, Mackenzie and Yukon. The 
less important rivers are Fraser, Skeena and Columbia. With 
the exception of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, the 
traffic on the rivers of Canada is rather of a local character. 

Notwithstanding the fact that U.S.A . does not depend much 
on waterways for the movement of goods , the rivers furnish 
a network of ways covering nearly 20,000 miles. The two 
most important rivers are the Missouri and the Mississippi. 
The Mississippi is navigable for 2,000 miles from its mouth to 
the port of St. Paul. The Upper Mississippi carries an 
immense volume of traffic thruoghout the year, but the Lower 
Mississippi is scarcely used. The great defect of the river is 
that it suffers from heavy floods. The Ohio, a tributary of 
the Mississippi, is navigable up to Pennsylvania and carries 
much coal traffic. The Missouri which joins the Mississippi 
at St. Louis, can be navigated almost to the foot of the 
Rockies. It is also subject to great floods. The proximity of 
the sources of the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence has 
made it possible to connect them by means of canals. 

River Transport of South America 

• In respect of size and the number of States, South 
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America is not fortunate so far as the waterways are 
-concernd. The rivers flowing to the west coast are of little 
-use for navigation. The Amazon .s the longest river of the 
Continent which can provide with its tributaries 50 000 miles 
of safe nevigation in the wet season and some 20.000 miles in 
the dry season. The tributaries of the Amazon are also naviga¬ 
ble. Up till now the Amazon system is ol relatively little use 
because the region through which the river flows is densely 
forestedT scantily populated, undev.coped and largely unex- 
plored. The Orinoco which flows through Venezuela ,s a long 
waterway. But the most useful in South America is the 
Parana system which penetrates the heart o rcc 1 i .. 
Paraguay, Uruguay and South Brazil. In the jouthern side 

of South America the river Rio Negro drains t "• 
land of Patagonia. 

River Transport in A f rica 

Although Africa does not have many f-jr irrigation 

are there are of considerable significance ei 
.. transport or both. The Nile I, the »o.t ™P»' 

In north-east Africa. bn. .« „ „ a wu . 

cataracts. In it. upper course the Nth has rap ^ 

in its middle course there are ca,ar !f . f Sollth Africa 
^ delta and in its low« course• ^ for 25 „ 

are of little use for navigated only for a short 

: h,l Thior. L ^ 

the'Congo provides a magnificent a „d 

rises in the highlands between th akes_ I by 
Nyasa. But at several places navig ^ tributary ol the 
rapids and falls. The angi Africa 

Congo, can be n.»ig..ed aln,os to^ts bean. ^ ^ 

the Niger is easily naviga The Gam bia is navi- 

season navigation is con in In Africa rivers will 

gable for 200 miles from its mouth . 
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continue to be very useful for commerce for some time more. 
It is quite likely that in future the great lakes of the Conti¬ 
nent will provide valuable waterways. 


River Transport in Asia 

There are many rivers in Asia, but all of them are not 
navigable. Broadly. India, China, Burma and Bangladesh 
are provided with rivers which are navigable. 

Northern India is especially endowed with three large 
navigable rivers which provide more than 20,000 miles of 
waterways. These rivers are the Ganga, the Brahmaputra 
and the Jamuna. The Ganga can be navigated by steamers 
as far as Kanpur from its mouth although today it is so used 
upto Patna only. This river flows through the most densely 
populated and fertile plain of India and naturally commands 
much traffic. Before the development of railways the Ganga 
was of considerable importance for the movement of goods 
and persons. The development of railways has greatly 
reduced the importance of steam navigation, specially in the 
Upper Ganga. The Lower Ganga is even now very important, 
and there is traflic all the year round. The Brahmaputra 
flows through Assam and Bangladesh, and is navigable as far 
as Dibrugarh. Its tributary, the Surma, has made steam 
ncvigation possible in Sylhct and Cachar. The Indus in 
Pakistan is navigable up to Dcra Ismail Khan in the North 
Western Frontier Province, 800 miles inland. The river 
mostly handle* wheat, cotton and wool. The frequent shift¬ 
ing of its bed and the formation of sand-bars have caused 
steam navigation in the Indus to be neglected. 

Burma is very fortunate in having a large number of navi¬ 
gable river-. The lrrawady. the most important and the 
largest. is navigable by steamers for more than 500 miles from 
its mouth and country boats can proceed farther. 

In China, the rivers have made a significant contribution 
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to the development of commerce. The three g^vers^he 
Hwang-ho. the Yang-tse-kiang and S.kiang^cross the coun«r> 
from west to east. Chinas greatest river ,sthe 5 ^ • 

3 200 miles in length and the mo>« important waterway for 
navigation in the country. I. drain, an area ^ 
square miles, ft is doubtful whether there .s another equally 

extensive region of wealth in the ypon onc 

depend as solely upon a single artery ° _ Abo ut 

entrepot as do the inhabitants of the Yangue bas.n.^ ^ 

half of the population of China live in * cana ls as 

zing the river, its tributaries and it, "^J^ang-tse-kiang 
their chief means of communica' drain s , hc heart 0 f 

rises in Tibet, and with i> e f Hankow. 

China. It is navigable by steamers * f proJu cts for Europe 
680 miles up. for loading tea a ^ i|Uo thrcc sections. 

America. The Yang.* * ^eee IS. .1- - * 
The first section begins ,n east T ^ ^ ^ H erc ^ 

torrential course and runs of Golden Sands. 

river is called the Kinsha Kiang^. semi . n3 vigable 

In its second course the Y ^ ^ continU cs through 
near Suifu. 1.630 m,lcs Hupei . The province of 

Szechan and the gorges of of china jn silk, opium, 

Szechan is one of the riches river , raffic on this 

cotton and minerals. Conjqu ^ The third section is 

part of the y-8-tse-k.ang^ of onc thoU sand mile, 

from Ichang to tne I no feet the navigation is 

As the depth is between 30 and 100^ ^ ^ ^ use 

easy. The Hwang-ho also 7 * Wi Its name (which 

for navigation as the co , oUr impartc d to it by the 

means Yellow) i it flows. The river sometimes 

yellow loess soil over w i called 'China's 

ttr vt 
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important for: communication and can be navigated’y£ to* 
Tientsin. 

Inland waterways of China total about 150,000 km., of 
which 40,000 are navigable by steamers. 

/* • " i** ^ '. t 

Ocean Transport 

Modern international trade is mostly sea-borne. Oceai* 
highways link different countries together * and develop* 
foreign commerce. Ocean transport is cheaper, than land! 
transport because the long highways on the seas are always, 
ready for use. The countries surrounded or touched by 
oceans are more favourably. placed than those devoid of 
seaboard. 

The importance of shipping lies in the fact that it gets. ' 
involved in the chain of distribution of goods as a link- But 
this involvement is^a very loose one inasmuch as it has no- 
share in the distribution beyond a particular point of time 
when the goods are in transit. While this is true of all 
transport systems, the users expect much more service from) 
shipping in view of the latter’s world-wide shipping connec¬ 
tions. This means that the structure of shipping must have 
to be developed in line with the special requirements of trade, 
and passengers. 

The British shipping industry is a large, powerful, modern 
nised and competitive force in designing, managing and 
oparating ships. All sectors of British shipping adapt them* 
selves in a variety of ways to the new demands and circums¬ 
tances. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING 
(Thousand gross registered tons) 

1970 1972 1975 1978 1980' 

U.S.A ... 18,463 15,024 14,587 16,188 18,464 

U.K. ... 25,825 28,625 33,157 30,897 27,135 
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U.S.S.R... 14,832 16.774 

Japan ... 27.004 34.929 

Germany (W) 7.881 8.516 

Norway ... 19.347 23.507 

Liberia ... 33.297 44.444 

India ... - 2.402 2.650 

World Total 227 490 268.340 


19.236 

39.740 

8.517 

26.154 


*>•> ->62 
39.182 
9 737 
26.128 


65 820 80.198 

3 869 5.759 

342.162 406.002 


23.444 
40.960 
8.356 
22.008 
80.285 
5.911 
419.91 1 


The world fleet increased by more than M ' 
between 1970 and 1978. There ha> be.n ' p “ ' c , ] 91s 
in U.S.S.R., West Germany. Norway, and #f ^ 

the Soviet mercantile marine co«P^ ■ 3bollt 25 p , of 

million tons. The tanker fle increasing traffic in 

the total fleet, obviously because nn ker fleet in 1<*78 

oil all over the world. • The world o,I «'n^ « 
numbered 7.000 vessels of 150.000 m.lhon ero» ton 

Ocean steamers may be classficd into 
liners. ( b) cargo steamers and (c tanks ^ ^ of 

liner system is the maintenance o eg may be of a 

call, sailing on advertised dates. - passenger 

passenger liner service ofr-nge, 

and' mails,^and 

the main requirement. rcguIar roulc or lim e of 

When a cargo steamer be had it is called a 

sailing and goes wherever cargo 
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Mention may be made of containerisation which '' is 
referred to as change-over to unitised cargo. The containers 
have now become established as the accepted mode of 
transport on many European and world-wide routes. Britain 
is the biggest user of sea-borne container traffic in Europe. 
The main ports of Europe. U.S.A, Japan and Australia are 
showing an increase in container traffic since 1968. 
\Containerisation requires replacement of traditional trans¬ 
port,. and this means large investment of capital. The 
progress is. therefore, on the whole, slow. 


The Principal Ocean Routes of the World 

• 

The pattern of the ocean routes has been influenced by 
the need of commerce in countries that possess not only sea 
coasts but also productive hinterlands to send or absorb 
goods. The geographical factor is the location of seas and 
oceans for traffic throughout the year without disturbances on 
account of climate. 

I. The North Atlantic Ocean Route has the greatest traffic 
of all ocean routes. Nearly one-fourth of the tonnage of the 
world's merchant vessels serves this route. In volume and 
variety of cargo, this route far exceeds any other. This route 
connects the ports of Western Europe with those on the east 
coast of North America. These two regions are the most 
populous and highly developed regions on the earth. North 
America and Western Europe are the world’s greatest produc¬ 
ers of goods of quantity and diversity. Ports on the western 
coast of Europe are Glasgow. Liverpool. Manchester. South¬ 
ampton. London. Rotterdam. Bremen. Bordeaux and Lisbon. 
Ports on the eastern coast of the U.S.A. are Quebec. Mon¬ 
acal Halifax. St. John. Boston. New York, Baltimore. 
Charleston. Galveston and New Orleans. 

Emigrants and fishermen from Europe first brought this 
route into prominence. For many years, traffic along this 
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route consisted of emigrants end manufactured 8°°* ™"" 8 
eastward, and food and raw materials mown we .ward 
Tod.,, however, there is a snbst.nti.l wet .honnd, 
manufactured goods and tourists rom o 

The gresence of ice*.. ^ * -“fl! 
the dense fog near Newfoundland a 

route. 

, th«* II S.A. to Europe arc 
The exports of Canada an ‘ machinery and 

timber, fish, wheat, raw cotton, tobacco. 

•vehicles, metals, paper and chcm.cals. 

Pacific with tne 

II. The Panama Route connect ^ opened several 
Atlantic. The Panama Canal has ^ Bcfore |he cons . 
routes, it has also altered c * rta ' betvvC en the eastern 

truction of the Canal the on y » Americas was by Cape 
and the western seaboards Far East an d the 

Horn. The trade re.at.ons be« « ^ ^ maintained by the 

eastern coast of the ‘ along this route arc 

•Suez Canal. The important poru . • Co lla 0 and 

Colon. San Diego. Vancouver. Pr.nce K 

Auckland in New Zealand. of the 

The Panama Canal ^Zealand. Japan, 

se tTprsu *-*.--* 

The Sue: Can ° l *°*\' % ^mmaidt The' markers of 

^ ^ E8St ' 

~ ISS7 id 7s?s. Ihe Caual becaus. of the 

s - -S 
—■- — 

Suez. 
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Australia and New Zealand. In fact, the route passes through: 
the heart of the world and touches more lands and serves 
more people than any other route. Throughout its many* 
ports of call, it reaches about three-quarters of the totaf 
population of the globe. After crossing the Red Sea, the 
route follows two directions—one along the eastern coast of 
Africa to Durban ; another to farther east—to India, Austra¬ 
lia, etc. Ports of departure are London, Liverpool, South¬ 
ampton, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Lisbon, Marseilles, Genoa aiyf 
Naples. The ports of call are Aden, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Penang, Singapore, Manila, Hongkong, Perth, Ade-' 
laide, Melbourne, Sydney, Mombasa Zanzibar, Mozambique 
and Durban. 

This route is mainly served by the British, Japanese, Italian* 
and Indian companies. 

Along this great highway the Asiatic countries send raw 
materials and some food products to the western markets and, 
receive in return manufactured articles. The traditional 
products of the Far East are rubber, tin, tea, sugar and silk 
those of India are coffee, tea, iron, manganese ore, jute goods, 
indigo, spices, cotton, teak, silk, skins, leather and oil-seeds 
and those of the Middle East are petroleum, coffee, and dried 
fruits. Of late, there has been a change in the composition 
of exports and imports trade of Asiatic countries. More 
and more manufactured and semi-manufactured goods are' 
exported from South East Asia to European countries via. 
Suez. 

IV. The Cipe Route connects Western Europe with 
the western and southern parts of Africa. The route also 
serves Australia and New Zealand. Many European colonists 
going to Australia and New Zealand * from Europe avail 
themselves of this route, for it is cheaper than the Suez 
route. The chief ports on the European coasts are London, 
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Liverpool, Cardiff. Southampton. ^on^and 

Ascension. The ports of call ar.. or Melbourne 

and Cape Town in South Afr.ca and Adela.de 

Sydney and and Brisbane in Au>iralia. Brazil 

V. n . 

and Argentina. The chief P or . ide0 Buenos Aires and 
Bahia, Rio-de-Janeiro. Santos, N Tam pico. Pcrnam- 

Kingston (Jamaica). Havana. '*■ ^ roule are sugar 

buco, Rosario. The exports ^ = ^ co ffee. grain "ool 

bananas, raw cotton, mahogany facture d goods, 
and meat, while the imports are m ‘ between Europe on 

This route maintains trade con ‘ . seaboard Brazil, 

the one hand and West Indie*. Car.b 

Uruguay and Argentina on the 0 vvest crn seaboard of 

VI. The Pacific Routes connect t « v • ^ |W0 main 

North America with eastern si- Alcutjan Islands, and 

routes | the shorter route goes along Haxvaiia „ Islands. 

the other one which is longer g . f|C ocean pronu- 

The Panama Canal has also mace roU tc. which 0 

nent as a highway of Austra , ia . New Zealand, 

growing importance, conm.cs The great ^ 

Japan, Thailand and China with Ame^ ^ has further 

lopment of industries pacific route. 

increased the importance f San Fran cisco. Los Angel^ 

On >»= STlwx on <* ' h ' 

*" d H0nE,<0 ” e: 

however, the tra 

closure of the Suez route till and Africa along 

• Umtle.r^betw-^ havc morc 

this route because both 
ranges of production. 
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VII. The North Sea route through the Arctic ocean 
provides a communication between the European U.S.S.R. 
and the Far East along the Soviet coast. This Arctic shipping 
line across the top of Siberia was till recently strongly 
guarded. The use of this route now by Soviet cargo vessels 
has become routine in recent years. Ice is no doubt a 
problem, but modern ice breakers can now keep this route 
open for 160 days a year. There is a saving of 4000 miles 
distance from London to Yokohama via Northern route as 
against Suez route. 

The North Sea route is likely to affect the traffic of the 
Suez so far as trade between West Europe and Far Bast is 
concerned. 

The most recent phenomenon in the world ocean route 
is the steady decline in passenger-trafic for long distances. 
This is because of the wide network of airways all over the 
world. 


CANALS AND SHIP CANALS 

Canals arc artificially constructed water-channels used 
mainly for navigation. Canals are mainly dug ( a) to shorten 
long voyages by connecting seas, gulfs or oceans, ( b ) to make 
inland centre ports, (c) to avoid falls and rapids of rivers, 
and (d) to enable a country to handle its own traffic within 
it* own borders when its rivers flow through foreign lands. 
Canals are classified as ship canals and boat canals. As the 
name suggests, a ship canal is meant for ocean-going vessels. 
The boat canals are meant for boats and barges within a 
country as in Germany and U.S.S.R. Ship canals are of 
large dimensions and can admit vessels of great size. As they 
are usually cut across isthmuses, they greatly reduce the dis¬ 
tance by sea between certain countries. They also place great 
inland towns in direct communication with the sea. Ship 
canals are of two types j sea-level canal and lock canal. Sea- 
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level canals connect two branches of an ocean on the same 
elevation, while lock canals are constructed when there » 
difference in elevation between the two oceans. 

THE SUEZ CANAL 

The Suez Canal-on e of the great international water- 

ways of the world— 

cut* acro>s the Isthmus 
of Suez and provides 
navigational facilities 
between the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. The 
history of a canal con¬ 
necting the Mediter¬ 
ranean with the Red 
Sea dates back to 
thirteenth century B.C. 
when a Nile-Red Sea 
canal is known to have 
been in use until the 
end of 8th century A.D. 
From 16th century 
onward one or other 
of European powers 
became interested in the 
idea of cither re-opcning 
the old waterway or 
cutting a new one from 
the Mediterranean. In 
1834, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, a member of 
the French Consular 
'service at Alexandria, 
became interested in 
the Suez Canal scheme. 
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.(Khedive) and got his approval. A concession to ru'n'fbr’Mj 
years from the date of the canal’s opening was granted to (!e 
Lesseps, authorising him to form an International Company 
for the purpose of constructing a waterway. The excavation 
was started in 1859 under de Lesseps, who took full ten years 
to construct the canal. It was opened in November, 1869. 

It is 150 km. long witn a minimum width of 197 feet and a 
depth of 33 feet. The canal is at sea-level throughout. 

The Canal Route 

As a ship enters the canal from the Mediterranean Sea, it 
will pass Port Said ,one of the greatest ports in the world, and ; 
proceeding south will enter Lake Timsa on the bank of which 
is the city of Ismailia. From Lake Timsa to Suez city a ship 
will pass through Great Bitter Lake and Little Bitter Lake. 

The opening of the Suez Canal has tremendous effect on 
world commerce and politics as it has brought into direct 
contact the countries located on either side of the canal’s 
termianal ports and opened up to western countries a new 
route to Africa, Asia and Australia. It is no longer necessary 
to circumnavigate Africa either from Europe or America to 
reach Asia. * ; 

Advantage of the Canal • # 


RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF THE SUEZ CANAL 
TO EUROPE, ASIA AND AUSTRALIA 



Km Km Days in 

Days in 

. via 

Suez round round trip round trip 



Cape via 

Suez via Cape 

*London to Persian Gulf 

9,400 

16,300 

37 

65 

London to Mombasa ... 

9,014 

12,675 

30 

43 ; 

London to Bombay 

9.260 

16,020 

31 ’ 

54 

London to Calcutta 

11,933 

16,450 

40^ 

57 

London to Colombo ... 

10,702 

15,350 

34 

52 

London to Singapore ... 

12,240 

16,075 

41 

58 
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• 'London to Penang. ■ 

Malaysia 

11 950 

16.285 

40 

56 

• London to Sydney. 

Australia 

16.630 

18.450 

58 

62 

London to Wellington. 

N.Z. 

18.650 

19.250 

63 

66 

London to Hong Kong 

13.680 

19.015 

48 

65 

Netherlands to Indonesia 

12.502 

16.150 

43 

56 


ntiuwiiuiiuj —- 

No 'ingle human enterprise during the past century has 
done more to affect the destinies of nations through a physt- 
cal geographical change than the Suez Canal. The canal 
opened up a new shorter route and effected rapidexpans,on 
of trade between these two continents, reduc.ng the distance 
by 7.500 km. The importance of the Cape ports declined 

considerably after the opening of the Suez. 

The usual trade route between the eastern coast of North 
America and the Far East was through the Cape of Good 
■Hone The Suez Canal has saved a great deal of distance by 

th. traffic 0o °j. HoP ' ' 0U “ “ 

itself and thus benefited North America greatly. 

Relative Advantages of the Suez Canal between the 
Eastern Coast of North America ?nd the Far East 


Km 

Km 

Batavia 

Hongkong 

11.986 

13.966 

10 426 

11,676 

1.557 

2,298 


Km Km Km 

From New York Bomb ? . Batavia Hongkong 

via Suez* ~ l*. 102 “•« ‘JjJJ 

aA 5 009 1.557 2,298 

Distance saved ••• 

The canal is of utmost importance to the United Kingdom 

as it connects her with the Commonwealth countries of the 

east From the time of the opening of the Canal, the British 
ships predominated, though, till 1875. the Brins, hacno 
interest in the Canal itself. In that year the British bought 
its entire holding of shares from the Khedive. The British 
however started taking direct part in the administration 
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the Suez Canal Company only after 1882 when the Khedive 
wanted the British troops to protect the Canal from destru¬ 
ction by Egyptian rebels. Thereafter, Britain was recognised 
as the custodian of the Canal, and the guardian of the Isth¬ 
mus of Suez till 1956 when the Canal was nationalised by the 
Egyptian government. This route was known as the life line 
of the British Empire. Till 1967, for Great Britain, the Suez 
was the main artery to and from Asia, Australia and East 
Africa. The canal carried cargo of all kinds for Europe, 
U. S. A., Asia and Australia. Till its closure, more than 200 
million tons of shipping passed through the Suez Canal every 
year of which 73 p.c. was oil tankers. The share of U.K. in 
the total Canal traffic was 25 p.c. Though the British tonnage 
had remained more or less the same during this period, the 
total tonnage of the Canal increased, and thus reduced British 
percentage. 

The Suez Canal provides not only the fastest but also the 
most economical line of transit between Europe and the EasU 

Politically the Suez route is vital because of the oilfields 
in the Middle East countries on whose products the economy 
of Western Europe is dependent. 

The Suez route passes through the heart of the Old World 
and touches more lands and serves more people than any 
other route. “The frequency of ports along this route pro - 
vides excellent opportunities for trade of the short type.” 

The Canal can handle about 40 ships a day compared to 
17 in 1938. The average time of passage through the Canal 
is from 1 0 to 12 hours. About 25 « of world sea trade, both 
by weight and value, passed through the Suez Canal till 1967. 

The volume of the northbound traffic through the Suez 
consists of shipments of petroleum and its products, of which 
about 86 , is oil originating in the Persian Gulf. Minerals 
and metals account for 6 , by volue of the northbound traffic, 
cereals for 3:4 and crude rubber and textile each for about 
1*5%. In terms of value, petroleum products account for slightly 
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less than 20% ; wool, silk and cotton 20% ; crude rubber 10% ; 
tea 5%. The northbound traffic through the Canal is thus 
characterised by the very large volume of bulk petroleum and 
petroleum products of relatively low value per ton and a fe« 
raw materials of very high value per ton. The southbound traffic 
through the canal is composed mainly of a variety of finished 
and semi-finished goods of high value per ton moving from 
industrialized Europe to primary producing countries of Asia 
An exception to this is the shipments of cement and fertilizers 
which account for 13% and 12 respectively of the volume of 
southbound traffic, but represent very small value. 

Problems of the Suez Canal 

There are certain problems of the Suez Canal. The canal 
needs frequent improvements in regard to depth, width, diver¬ 
sion , 0 avoid crossing of ships in the narrow part o the 

cana-, constant TZ water 

r".r— — - - 

inC Th e e d si 0 onn'oblem is now to sustain the interest of the 
. „ in favour of the Suez Canal so that ships are not 

ship-owne ^ of Goo d Hope route becaU;>e of high t0 || 

d Z f on the canal. To Egypt the Cana, is an important 
re of revenue and the rates of toll payable by ships are 
Ten raised It has been observed that when speed is not 

::, r ™~y=.. s — <** ° r °°° d ^ 

oute to avoid the high dues. There is a programme to deve- 

op and rebuild the whole area of Suez to make ,t one o the 

argest tax-free industrial zone. Thirdly the Suez Cana, has 

T a triffic rival since the opening of the Panama Canal. 

A shorter route is now provided by this canal to the ILS.A. 

’ h .,: n trade relation with Japan. Hongkong and the 
t0 maintain ^ ^ a , s0 shares with the Suez 

CaSTsmal. portion of the traffic o. Europe bound for New 
Zealand, Australia and Japan. 

26 
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The Suez Canal enjoys a special political status on account 
of the importance of its service. The status was defined at 
the 1888 International Convention. According to the 
Internationnl Convention, which is a recognised part of 
International Law, the Suez Cannl xsfree and open, in time 
of war as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or 
of war, without distinction of flag. 

Recent development i The countries that are- virtually 
interested in the Cannl are the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Iran and 
West European countries. The canal is also the most conve¬ 
nient route for the Soviet naval detachments to proceed 
towards the Indian Ocean. The closure of the canal in 1967 
encouraged the Soviet to develop its Baltic Sea-Caspian route 
as well as the Northern Sea route. To Iran, the use of Baltic 
Sea-Caspian route means a saving of 2,7000 miles in distance 
and 25 days in time in her trade with West Germany and 
other European countries for oil, machinery and vehicles. If 
the Suez Canal takes for improvement a longer time, a large 
portion of her traffic is bound to be diverted permanently to 
Baltic-Caspian waterway and Northern Sea route. 

Now that hostilities between Egypt and Israel are over, 
and that U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. are making serious efforts for 
bringing better political relations between the conflicting 
parties, the Suez Canal may once again acquire its previous 
importance. 10 

The Panama Canal 

The completion of the Suez Canal gave a great impetus to 
the proposal for a canal to connect the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans across the Central American Isthmus. At 
first two rival routes were proposed—through Panama 
Isthmus or through Nicaragua. Panama offered great 

lo it will, however, require two to three years to clear the canal 
for navigation. If funds are made available to to the Egyptian 
government, the task may be undertaken immediately, 
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advnatages in respect of length and situation. But the work 
could not be undertnken before 1907 because of political 
disturbances in the State of Panama. The region through 
which the Panama Canal has been constructed is hilly, and 
is composed of hard rocks. The difficulties were removed by 
cutting the rocks and constructing a series of locks. 

The Panama Canal, a lock-type navigation canal, was 
opened on 15th August. 1914. The canal is owned by the 
■Government of the U.S.A. The length of the canal from 
shore to shore is 40J miles, and from deep water on the 
Atlantic side to deep water on the Pacific side 50 miles, 
has a minimum depth of 4. feet. The canal has a summit 
elevation of 85 feet above the the sea. The passage through 
the canal takes seven to eight hours. The canal can handle 

48 ships per day. 


Economic advantages of the Panama 

The canal has given rise to many new routes and to 
certain alterations in the old ones. Formerly, the only sea- 
ou e between the eastern and the western coasts of h 

Americas was by Cape Horn. With the emergence of the 

United States as a world power in 1898, the public in U.S.A. 

was in favour of an Isthmus Canal to connect the commerce 

and defences of the two sea-coasts of the country. Withou 
a canal the country would require two navies became of 
tw^ns. The canal has brought the Pacific coast o 
America in dose touch with the Atlantic coast of the same 
Continent and with it has stimulated the development of 
a great volume of intercoastal trade. The canal is a poll- 
Z\ and strategic link that enables the U.S. Navy to function 
o7ei«her side of the country at will, should the occaison arise. 

«) The distance between the Pacific coast of South 

A„=,l. and ft. A.la.dc ° f N ” Ith A ”"‘“ be “ 
greatly reduced. 
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New York to Valparaiso 

via Magellan ... ... 8,400 

via Panama ... ... 4 600 

(») As a result of the opening of the canal the volume of 
trade between these areas has incrased considerably. 

(Hi) Australia aud New Zealand are nearer to the U.S.A. 
by this route. 

New York to Wellington New York to Sydney 
via Panama ... 8,500 via Panama ... 9,700 

via Magellan ... 11,300 via Suez ... 13,400 

(iv) It has opened up a new route for Europe for going 
to Australia and New Zealand. There is a little saving in 
distance in using one route in preference to the other, but 
streamers usually follow the Suez route. 

Liverpool to Sydney to Wellington 

via Panama ... 12,400 via Panama ... 12,100 

via Suez ... 12,200 via Suez ... 12*500 

From Britain to New Zealand, the Panama route is 
shorter by about 200 to 600 miles than the Suez route. As it 
does not touch the shore of any rich country, the Panama 
route cannot command either cargo or passenger traffic. The 
steamers therefore follow the Suez route. 

(v) It has brought the ports of Japan nearer to the Atlan¬ 
tic ports of North America. 

New York to Yokohama 

via Panama ... 9,700 • 

via Suez ... 13,100 

(v/) The Panama has reduced the distance of the sea-route 
to a considerable extent between the eastern and the western 
coasts of North America. There is a saving of more than 
7,000 miles. Before the opening of the Panama Canal sea- 
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borne trade between these two coasts was almost insignificant. 

(v//) The western sea-board of the Americas has been 
brought nearer to Eu-ope by more than 5.000 miles This has 

resulted in an enormous increase in the volume of traffic tn 

cargo from the Atlantic side to the Pacific side More than 
14 000 vessels move from the Atlantic to t c aci tc vi. 
Panama every year as compared to 6.000 from the Pacific to 

^rrpimnE of the Panama Cana, ha, no doubt, made 
many rages fn the ocean routes, « * ~ ^ 
and commerce of the world h ,s “ ^ Canal. China and 

brought about by the opening o h 

Japan increased their Cana,. It may 

sing rapidity after the opcm 8 cssent i a ||y an American 

- ils ,radc 

ss. —- — - - 

offers better a “ Cirt ]" ,,y ’ for wa nt of fuel. American coal 

Characteristics of the Panama Canal 

, has six duplicated locks as it has a total rise 
Thc canal has** _ P ^, kthmus . G atun Locks 

and fall of hetween the AUantic oce an and the ■ Gatun 

raise or lower s P ^ a watcr surfacc between 82 and 

Lake ; the Ga Gai „ ar d cut is an extension of the 

87 feet above sea ,^ ^ ^ Qr lowcrs hips 

Gatun Cake, and Miraflores Lake ; the Miraftores 

between the Ga clevation ; the Miraflores Lock 

^oHo^rsffips between the Miraflores Lake and the 
pacific Ocean. 

The Problem of the Panama 

in spite of the tremendous improvements in the Panama 
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Canal, its potential capacity to cope with traffic expansion is 
limited. During the last decade the cargo tonnage has in¬ 
creased by 50 p.c., and this is putting considerable strain on 
the port operations.- Big commercial vessels and oil tankers 
are too big for the canal. The need for rebuilding the canals 
to accommodate the biggest vessels is keenly felt. Also, surveys 
are being made to find out locations in Panama for another 
possible route. Five locations are suitable—one across Isth¬ 
mus of Tahuantepece in Mexico, another along the frontier 
between Nicaragua and Costa Rica, tw^o across Panama and a 
fifth across Columbia, close to Panama. The main considera¬ 
tion will no doubt be the political relation of the U.S.A. with 
•the state through which the canal will be constructed, but the 
cost factor will also be a consideration. 

Some other Important Canals 

THE KIEL CANAL. The sea route from the Elbe round 
Jutland to the Baltic is about 600 miles in length and a 
voyage through this route is a piece of dangerous navigation. 
The Kiel Canal connects the Baltic with the North Sea at the 
mouth of the Elbe and makes the voyage only 61 miles long. 
It was completed in 1895 ; it has a depth of 38 feet and 144 
feet bottom width. It is capable of allowing passage to 
large sea-going vessels. The canal was originally built for 
military purposes to enable the German fleet to move 
between the Baltic and the North Sea. 

The canal is of great commercial and strategic value to 
West Germany. About 70,000 vessels of 61 million net tons 
pass through the canal each year. 

THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. It is the most im¬ 
portant canal in the British Isles. It was constructed in 1894 
from Eastham on the left bank of the Mersey to Manchester. 
The canal is 35 \ miles long, the minimum depth is 28 feet and 
the minimum bottom width is 120 feet. Since its completion 
the traffic has grown steadily year by year. The canal passes 
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through Warrington with its 

Runcorn with their chera.cab s , 

refinery installations before reaching y 

He.ens, to the north of the “-^^^^nche-er 
facture. Before the construct,on of he ^ , 0 

had to depend on Leverpoo rom \ ^ come as far as Man- 
come by railways. Today >team> the deve |opment 

Chester. Thus, the cana • carries today a sub- 

of many industries along >'> rou ^ djrect commun ication 

stantial volume of ."J* JZ “systems and barge canals of 

Ships of 12.000 tons. ENCE SEA-WAY CANAL. 

GREAT LAKES ST. - , he u.s.A. and Canada 

This waterway, operated ,o J nd has ma de it poss.- 

was made open to ocean v«.,> - continuoUS waterway from 
ble for the ocean vessels to na ^ ^ miles int0 , he heart 

the Atlantic ^ Edition to the'use of the St. Lawrence 

of North America. In add ^ and ^ . $ pr ov>dcd 

and the Great Lakes a^^ ^ ^ 6Q() feet between Lake 

to overcome an e 

Superior and Montrea . ^ ^ Amslerdanl ship 

Other important ship c * AmsUrdam Canal permits 
Canal, the Stalin Cana etc | roule w - th the North Sea. 

Amsterdam to maintain io , 876 . The Stall* 

The canal was orig> ^ ^ Russia # djrect sea . ro ute from 
Canal has created K connects Leningrad with 

the Baltic to the Arctic 

the White Sea. 


Territorial Sea limits 


One of the 
tion in oceans 


most serious problems in 
and straits is the exercise 


international naviga- 
of territorial jurisdi- 
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.ction by countries located by the side of such oceans and 
straits. By convention, the territorial jurisdiction over water 
•of a country extends from 3 to 12 miles. U.K., U.S.A., Japan, 
. Australia, Netherlands, Belgium and France consider 3 miles 
as the territorial limit of the ocean waters. U.S.S R., India, 
Iran and Canada have extended their territorial seas to 12 
miles. The extreme cases are those of Argentina, Ecuador, 
.Peru, Sierra Leone, Somalia and Uruguay which have each 
put a claim for 200 miles. It is accepted that no nation should 
by unilateral action extend its territorial jurisdiction over the 
seas without regard for the navigation or fishing rights of 
other nations. Nevertheless, there are no agreed internation¬ 
al limits about territorial jurisdiction. 


Air-Transport 

Aviation is the latest development in transport. The 
countries which took the lead in developing commercial air 
routes in the world were France, Belgium, Netherlands, and 
U.K. These countries after the First World War, put to use 
their experience of flying and the accumulated planes for 
commercial aviation, primarily for the purpose of maintaining 
communication with and defence of their colonies. The U.S.A. 
entered the field of commercial aviation after 1927. Lack of 
colonial interest was one of the factors for her delay. The 
real progress of air transportation, however, started after 
1946. The World War II gave a great impetus to the develop¬ 
ment of aerial transport and the period between 1946 and 
1956 was characterised by quick development of new equip¬ 
ment and by a big upsurge in the volume of air travel. The 
greatest innovation of the period was the applicatian of Jet 
propulsion to transport aircraft. Airline distance between 
two cities is virtually always less than the railroad or highway 
distance. On an average, airline mileage is 15 p.c. shorter, a 
distinct advantage to the airlines. 
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Limitations of airways 

In spite of the fact that aviation is the quickest method of 
transport, it has not yet become truly global m scope. Firstly 

it cannot compete with railways and shtps for the movement 

of cheap and bulky good. Aerial transport , pr*eMo 
other modes in moving mails, hght consumer goods and 
passengers because of its speed and relanve independence of 
surface topography. Secondly, air-transport is controlled to 
a I eat extent by climatic conditions. Heavy ram or snow- 

deveiopme . made the aeroplane more and 

such as a to-^ wcather conditions, there will still be 

more tndepen f >ituatcd than othcrs and thus more 

routes mor . * re t ief of the land over which 

lik cly to be chosen. Third y^ ^ considcration . Level 

flying Will take place ^ , anding grounds . Commercial 

n nd ' has therefore' developed greatly in lowland regions like 
flying has, therefor . and Ncthcr i an ds. The 

routes^' usually" decided in relation to ground marks such 
" rivers or cities for the sake of safety and ease of 

navigation, 


Some Special Features 

Within recent years, there has been tremendous progress 
in aeronautical science resulting in dependable ■. takers, 
fii.hts and landings. The aeroplane has also became an 
economic success in most of the countries because of larger 
amc-bo.h passenger and cargo. What is generally aceep- 
J as ,he physically shortest route is not necessarily the best 
n be chosen from the economic point of view. Having regard 
to-speed and cost factors, it is the maximum traffic ava.la ble 
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on a given route which often determines the lay-out of an air¬ 
way system. The amount of fuel an aeroplane would have to 
carry to make a journey by a route without any stopping 
places, would mean that there will be less capacity for the 
aeroplane to convey passengers. Also, there are difficulties in 
creating new routes. H As yet the aeroplanes cannot use the 
ocean of air without agreements with countries over which 
they are to fly. It is strange to observe that while there are 
hardly any differences in the international field of surface trans¬ 
port, aviation seems to have inspired an attitude of extreme 
nationalism from the very outset of its history. There are of 
course commercial arguments in favour of restrictions 

inasmuch as free landings may take away the natural advan¬ 
tages of a country in respect of her own commercial lines 
which have air connections with neighbouring countries. Most 
Governments allow the aircrafts of other countries to land 
on their territories only on reciprocal basis. There is no free 
air” policy. As for example, the U.S.-Japan aviation agree¬ 
ment concluded in 1952 permits Japanese commercial planes 
to land in three west coast cities—San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Seattle, but not beyond. Similarly, U.S. airlines have right 
to land in Tokyo for onward journey to South-east Asia. 

There are four types of services by air transport s (a) 
International, ( b) trans-continental, (c) domestic and (d) 
feeder. The feeder air route of a country connects a local 
area with the regional air route and the latter connects the 
trans-continental air routes. Heathrow, near London, is 
today by far the largest centre of international travel in the 
world. An airport for international flights requires more 


1 lThe efforts to open up commercial air route across the North 
Pole for connecting Eurasia with North America have not borne 
fruit even though such a route would save time and distance. An 
air route still prefers the existing streams of trade and its foca 
points to new centres and new routes. 
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1980 
8490 
580.000 
264 000 
23.100 
2 740 


— * 

compared to what P immigration 3 nd currency 

Also, time required fo immensely greater than 

control for international flign 

those for domestic services. 

• / premiers in millions) 

World Civil Aviation ( Passeng 

1970 
7010 

Kilometres flown 311.000 

Passengers carried 382.000 

Passengers Km. 10,600 

Freight ton Km. 2 750 

Mail ton Km. 

Air-,raffle in some countries 

The amount of air-traffic m aitUnes are the 

total of all other countnes ^ Trans . World Airli nes. 

United Airlines. American and South America 

which are linked with h ^ ^ jmportan , international 
Pan-American Airways abo u, 7000 civil airports 

air carrier in the U-S-A. leadership in the world evil 

in the U.S.A. The U.S. • km .. carg0 ton-km. 

aviation in terms of km. flown. P 

and mail ton-km. and opera tc 

Eng ' and WaS ; h R er f 'services as early as 1911. Today, there 
mail and passeng __ the British 0verseas Airways 

are two ^^^"itish European Airways-for scheduled 

COrP ° rat 'The BOAC was set up in 1939. The Civil Aviation 

services. The b add i,ional public corporations-the 

Act 1946, set UP t« and ^ Bru . sh Sou(h 

BEA to cover U.K. an ^ ^ America and the 

American Airway P and Eastern H emiphere 

Carribb ; o an BOAC n fn r949 BSAA was merged into BOAC. 

.« approximately 100 *n U K ' 
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General responsibility for the development of U.K. civil 
aviation now rests with the Board of Trade. The main air¬ 
ports used by international scheduled services are London, 
Renfrery, Birmingham (Elmdon), Prestwick and Manchester 
(Ringway). 

In U.S.S.R. civil aviation was started in 1922. Regular 
air services are maintianed throughout the year between 
Moscow and the capitals of all Soviet Republics as well as 
Peking, Delhi, Kabul, Paris, Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, 
Bucharest, Sofia, Vienna, Berlin and Stockholm. Airways 
provide the only means of communications across the desert 
and mountanious regions. The arctic regions are served by 
airlines. 

In most of the countries of the world transport as an 
organisation receives great attention and control from Gov¬ 
ernment. This intervention and control are strengthened and 
enlarged in the case of aviation for reasons of safety. From 
intervention, the Government has entered into partnership or 
has completely nationalised the aviation in many countries. 
Thus in the international field of aviation, the commercial 
policy is in the hands of Governments. 

The Internatonal Air-Routes of the World 

1. Air wavs between Europe and America. 

(a) Europe and U.S.A.-Canada. 367 

London-Shannon-Gander-Ottawa or New York. 
Paris-Lisbon- Azores-Bermudas-New York. 
Stockholm-Oslo-Reykjavik-Gander-Ottawa or 

New York. 

(b) The route for South America follows the Atlantic 
•Coast of Africa up to Dakar or Natal in Bathurst, and from 
there it crosses the Atlantic and reaches Brazil. Natal is 
connected by airways with Rio-de-Janeiro, Buenos Aires, etc. 
The U.S.A. airlines meet Natal along the Atlantic Coast. 
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2. Airways between Europe. Asia and Australia are 
mainly maintained by the French. Dutch. Indian and British 
aeroplanes. The air-routes start from London. Amsterdam 
or Oslo and end in Tokyo. Colombo. Singapore and Sydney 
via Bahrein Karachi. Bombay. Delhi. Calcutta and Rangoon. 
The Sydney route is served by BOAC in partnership with 
Qantas Empire Airways of Australia. 

The Dutch and French airlines follow more or less the 
Briti-h route. Recently Soviet Russia has opened a new line 
which connects Moscow with Vladivostok on the Pacific. 


3 . Airways between Europe and Africa The air services 

sr rs: 

ir P °wit n h “south mZ'o Airways" The" terminals'are a. 

P vi„;rr»hi Accra Lagos and Dar cs Salaam. 

Johannesburg, Nairobi, Accra, b 

The French have established two air-routes to Africa. 

One follows the western coast of Africa and goes as far as 

Equatorial Africa rf. Bathurst. The second route goes across 

,hc Sahara and the Congo and ends in Madagascar. 

4 . Airways between An,erica and Asia Air-transport 
across the Pacific is at present maintained by U.S.A aero- 
p nes. The lines star, .rom San Franc,sco, Los Angeles 

Seattle The Los Angeles and San Francisco lines meet 
, Honolulu from where the planes go in three different direc 
tions- («) to Tokyo. Manila or Hongkong. (*) to New 
Zealand and (c) to Singapore. The Seattle line follows the 
, he Canadian coast and goes to Tokyo and Shanghai. 

The present problems : The world’s airlines are facing 
an upward cos. trend, and unless load factors can be increa- 
Id significantly, the industry’s profitability will decline. Costs 
nd prices arc becoming increasingly difficult to offiet by 
greater efficiency. The introduction of high capacity aircraft 
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on some routes has helped the airlines to face the problem 
because more passengers mean more revenue notwithstanding 
same fares. However, the squeeze on profits due to rising 
cost continues. One optimistic factor is the long-term growth 
of world air transport. It has been estimated that the sche¬ 
duled passenger traffic has risen three times by 1982 and that 
freight traffic has increased still faster. "A favourable inter¬ 
national economic environment, combined with the substan¬ 
tial increase in traffic, should provide a good basis for 
satisfactory industry development in the years ahead.” 

Another problem is that of the size and equipment of the 
present-day airports. By 1984, many airports may have to 
handle 56 milion passengers a year each. These airports 
must be capable of handling more traffic in future. The wide 
body, high capacity jet known as Jumbo has become a com¬ 
mon feature in most countries of the world. The two 
important problems are the surplus capacity for passenger 
traffic and the high cost of operation, 

The third problem is the present high price of petroleum 
along with shortage of petroleum in most countries because of 
the distribution restrictions by the Arab countries. To meet 
these two situations, there has been a reduction in the 
number of air services in every country, and more so in inter- 
continetal services. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of land, 
water and air transport. Name the trans-continental railways of 
Eurasia and Norlh America. 

(Cal. B. Com. 1971 . Delhi B. Com. 1974) 

2. The Suez Canal does not just benefit Western Europe. Upon 
its efficient and expeditious working at reasonable cost depend the 
economies of many Asian countries. Explain, (Delhi B. Com. 1976) 
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3 “The opening of ihe Panama Canal has brought about many 
•changes in ocean routes, but by no possibility can it have such an 

important effect on the commerce of the world and lead to such a 

rapid expansion of trade and traffic as was brought about by the 
opening of the Suez Canal". Discuss the statement. 

(Delhi B. Com. I9T3) 

4 Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of the 

Suez and Panama routes from Western Europe to Eastern As,a. 
>UCZ a r i..!A are exported from Calcutta to the 

Large quantities o \\ hat route do the ships follow for 

Pacific ports ol South America. 

the trade and why ? 

c c , ,he orcsent distribution of the worlds merchant 
5. State the p , 3livc positions of the countries in regard 
marine. How have cc 1939 ? What arc "Tramp* 1 stca- 

to merchant marine changed una>r>»- ? 
and what commodities do the) 

Compare and contras, the conditions of tn.and water trans- 

port in England and compare with the Mediterranean 

7. How docs «he Cap R ^ ^ has lndU s , rade wi , h 
route from India to fcu P • lha i the latter route is dosed 

Western Europe been afie 

d0W " ? „ oresent development of the airways in the 

g. Describe the pre # mapof lhe world and indicate the 

British Commonwealth. ^ ^ ^ 

air routes between Europ of air .,ransport over other means 

9. What are the of lhe world and indicate the air 

of transport? Draw 3 d Asia . 

routes between Europe of developme nt of atr routes upon the 

10. Discus* t ** ntry . Give illustrations. 

economic life o a geographical, political and econo- 

11. Give an aCC0U “ ° c , and compare the role of the Suez 

mic significance of the Sum 

"‘"’rD.VcribeThe importance of -he North Atlantic Ocean as a 
main headway of commerce^. B . C om. 1973 . Delhi B. Com. 1976 .) 

. t-rways of Europe comprise the most highly 
, 3 . “The inland * uti i isc d system of rivers and canals in the 
developed and complex y (Delhi B. Com. 1981) 

j»» Discuss the statem 

* . r ;.f aC count of the development of a.r transport in 

14. Give a orici 

lhe modern world. 
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1 5 Discuss Suez and Panama Canals as carriers and distributors.- 
,6. Discuss in detail the role of inland waterways of Europe m 

the economic progress of the continent. 

17. Give an account of the inland waterways of Europe and 

discuss their role in the economic development or tne continent. 

(Delhi B. Com. 1971) 

18. Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of water 
transport. Name the principal ocean routes of the world. 

19. Discuss with examples the part played by transport in the 

economic development of any country. Describe the advantages 

and disadvantages of different modes of transportation. 

(Cal. B. Com. 1974) 

20 What are the different types of transport ? Compare the rela- 
live advantages and disadvantages of the different types of transport 

(Cal. B.Com. 19/8) 

21. Examine the factors of the development of the present 
pattern of world ocean routes. ( Delhi B.Com. 9 ) 


CHAPTER VIII 


DEVELOPMENT OF PORTS AND HARBOURS 

A port is essentially a gateway to the land from the sea. and also 
nonetheless truly, a gateway to the sea from the land. It is a place on 
the water route where ships can find accommodation during the 
process of loading and unloading. 

The dual operation of loading and unloading cargo involves two 
important characteristics in a port, without which its functions 
cannot be satisfactorily performed. These characteristics are 
shelter and accommodation 

It is not easy for a ship to load or unload goods in an exposed and 
unprotected situation on the sea-coasl. In West Africa, where the 
coastal sea is very shallow, ships are compelled to lie at some 
distance off the shore. If the sea is violent all the year round, it is 
equally difficult to perform shipping operations. 

Harbour, an essential factor in a Port 

In order to perform loading and unloading with ease and safety, 
ships require shelters on the coast. It is an important requirement. 
The idea of shelter is closely associated with the term harbour. A 
harbour is a place of shelter for -h.pv There are two kind of 
harbour— (a) natural and (b) artificial. A natural harbour is 
generally an indentation in the coast line, sufficiently enclosed or 
protected by its environmental and topographical features to provide 
a tranquil water area for shipping. Natural harbours are formed by 
a bay estuary or river which can be used without extensive works 
of improvement. Although all harbours need improvement in view 
of the changings designs in vessels, the world s leading harbours are 
still natural. San Francisco. Liverpool and Cork possess excellent 
natural harbours. 

Artificial harbours are constructed by a system of breakwaters or 
by dredging inland, to form an artificial bay or lagoon. The object 
of a breakwater is to provide barrier designed to break up and 
disperse waves for preventing agitation of the water surface within 
the harbour area so that ships can lie in safety.' Where the water is 
shallow, dredgers keep the outlet deep. Los Angels and Madras 
have artificial harbours. 

An ideal harbour should be (i) well-protected against storms. In) 
free from ice during winter, (id) deep enough for vessels, with 
fairly deep water near the shore, (iv) wide enough to give room for 
large ships to turn in. (v) sufficiently spacious for docks and 
wharves, and (vi) accessible to the interior by straight and lew' 

routes. 

27 



Port Accommodation 


So, an important requisite of port is adequate space for berthing 
and port operations. 2 A harbour by itself does not suffice for all the 
requirements of a port, which must include convenient and 
continuous accessibility and facilities for the landing and loading of 
goods, the embarkation and disembarkation of passengers, quays, 
sheds, warehouses, cranes, service roads and railway tracks. 

Importance of a Port 

Ports grow and prosper because they are important gateways Of 
trade. Trade is attracted when a port enjoys economic advantages 
like (a) a large productive and consuming hinterland, (b) easy 
access to the hinterland and (c) location on or near main world 
trade routes. The fundamental importance of a port, however, 
consists in the extent and productiveness of its hinterland. Hinter¬ 
land means a region to which a port acts as a ‘door*. The trading 
operations of the port of Calcutta are performed for West Bengal 
and Bihar ; and, therefore, the hinterland of Calcutta includes 
these States. The resources of a hinterland should be bountiful, if 
the port is to develop greatly. A dense population, rich economic 
products and a good transport system make a hinterland produc¬ 
tive. In short, a hinterland should possess inducements for trade. ^ 
The extent of the hinterland of a port depends on the nature of the 
means of communication. Communications bring the different 
parts of the hinterland in close touch with the port. A port is a 
connecting link between land and water traffic, and, therefore, it 
must be connected with the surrounding areas by roads, railways, 
rivers and canals. Hinterlands arc generally of two types— 
distributor)' and contributory. A distributory hinterland is one 
where import trade is of great significance either to feed the dense 
population, or to supply the inhabitants with raw materials for 
industries or consumer goods. Goods are also imported as raw 


‘A breakwater must be strong enough lo withstand the impact of maximum waves 
and should avoid wave defloction. A simple stone-mound type of breakwater can be 
effective where the water is relatively shallow. In deep water, a firm sea-bed 
foundation and solid concrete blocks arc essential. 

*Bcrthing space is for the reception of vessels and for their repairs and 
maintenance. The term dock is used in this sense. Docks arc of two kinds : dry docks 
for the building, repair and maintenance of ships out of water, and wet docks for 
receiving ships that arc kept afloat. The structures that form a wet dock arc called 
wharves and arc of two general types. Structures built along the bank parallel to 
shore arc called quay walls, and those that project into the water arc known as piers. 
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materials for manufacturing industries. The hinterland is contribu¬ 
tory when the region is productive enough to contribute to the 
world markets some of its products. These goods may be food or 
raw materials or manufactured articles. The trade of a port reflects 
the conditions of production, consumption and transport facilities 
of its hinterland. 

There may be several ports in the same hinterland. Traffic will 
flow to those ports which will offer greater trading facilities. 
Kandala, Bombay. Okha. Porbandar and Goa on the western coast 
of India serve more or less the same hinterland, hut the 
predominance of Kandala. Goa and Bombay is due to their having 
better port facilities. 

Kinds of PorLs 


Sea ports, river ports, canal ports and estuary ports are so named 
because of their location. These ports have different functions to 
perform ; each of them owes a large share of its industrial 
development to the ease of obtaining raw materials and the 
existence of assured markets. 

Sea Ports may be divided into four classes according to he 
character of the harbour and the., relation to the routes on the 

lan m Open roadsteads, eg.. Boulogne. These are usually poor 
because they do no. afford good and safe harbours with sufficient 
depth, or protection from winds and waves/They are rarely locate* 
near the mouth of large valleys, and therefore transportation 

towards the interior is hampered. 

(2) Bay ports, e.g., Boston. Harbours at such places may be safe, 
commodious and deeper, and there may be plenty of room for 

d °n) S River ports like Calcutta have the advantage of easy 
communication in land, but they often suffer from lack of depth 
and space for anchorage, docks and wharves. Room can only be 
found by extensive digging or by going far up or down the river. 

(4) Ports with both a bay and a river are commercially most 
advantageous. They usually combine safe and commodious anchor¬ 
age with sufficient room for docks and wharves, and with easy 
access to the interior. 

Bulk cargoes and Super Ports 

Sea ports differ from one another in scale and function. All ports 



planning, however, has to take account of new techniques and 
changes in the nature of cargoes, the size of ships, speedy turn 
around and the method of transferring cargoes between ships and 
shore. Bulk cargoes of new and unforeseen kinds have developed. 
Most problems arise from general cargo, consisting of thousands of 
relatively small packages and consignments and causing congestion 
and labour troubles. 

The use of big ships for bulk cargoes has increased very much in 
recent years. A big ship permits a cheaper freight cost per ton of 
cargo. It is interesting to note that the lead in the use of large ships 
was taken first by oil companies. A supertanker is of the tonnage of 
between 32,000 and 50,000 tons. A giant tanker is of the tonnage of 
150,000. A mammoth tanker is of 312,000 tons. 

The increase in the size of vessels for handling bulk cargoes has 
naturally brought the question of converting many existing ports 
into super ports. Also, a new role for the railways in bringing from 
and sending to long-distance inland the cargoes in time is being 
assumed. 


Entrepots and Free Ports 

There is another kind of sea ports known as entrepots. These 
ports import commodities for the purpose of re-export to other ports. 
In short, these ports act as middlemen and their main function is 
redistribution. They collect goods not for the local areas but for 
certain regions which cannot import directly from the sources. 
Singapore, a port at the end of the Malaya Peninsula, receives the 
products of the adjoining islands for exporting them to the different 
parts of South-East Asia and other countries. 

Distance between the place of origin and destination of goods 
also influences the entrepot trade. The hold on the trade of the 
entrepots is great when the origin and destination of the traffic are 
remote. Spices, drugs, silks, and other tropical products are 
consumed in small quantities by the European countries. It is a 
great economy when these commodities are distributed from some 
western entrepot. Hamburg, on the Elbe, is the entrepot for 
Norway, Sweden and the Baltic States. An excellent example of an 
entrepot is afforded by Port Said, where all the routes from the 
West meet before passing the Suez. The great entrepots of the 
world are London, Colombo, Singapore, Hamburg and Hongkong. 

An entrepot is different from a free port to which goods may be 
admitted without customs or embargo pending reshipment to other 
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ports or pending later entry to its hinterland. A tree port 
encourages export trade because vessels from different countries 
can land goods without import dut\ lor transhipment later on 
There are many free ports in the world of which two arc in the 
U.S.A.—New York Foreign Trade Zone I and New Orleans. India 
has declared Kandla as a free trade zone to encourage the 
establishment of industries there for export All free ports are 
entrepots also. 

Standards of comparison. The standards by which the import- 
ance and prosperity of pons can be measured are various, and 
hence are not simple and easy. The following are usually 
employed : 

1. The number of ships visiting a port during a >ear. 

2. The tonnage of shipping 

3 The tonnage of goods discharged or handled in and out. 

4 The marketable value of the produce dealt with. 

The importance of a port cannot be measured simply by the 
number of ships visiting it every year, because the ships may be 
very small or big in size The size and importance of the vessels can 
be ascertained to a certain extent from the tonnage of shipping. In 
addition to this, the tonnage of goods handled by a port can also be 
a very good standard of comparison. But it has one great 
drawback : it makes no distinction ... the nature of goods whether 
valuable or merely bulky and cheap. 

Some Important Ports 

EUROPE The important sea ports of Europe are situated on 
the north-west coast. The chief of these are Hamburg at the mouth 
of the Elbe ; Rotterdam on the Rhine ; Antwerp on the Scheldt 
and Harve on the Seine. The hinterlands of these ports are very 
extensive and productive. 

• The hinterlands of the Mediterranean ports have become 
important after the opening of the Suez Canal, which has made the 
Mediterranean Sea one of the most important highways of 
commerce. The chief sea-ports arc Marseilles. Genoa. Naples and 
Trieste The Baltic and the Black Seas are almost land-locked and. 
therefore, have not many important ports, although some of them 

OCCUPY very favourable positions. 

London, the largest port in the world, is situated at the head of 
the Thames estuary. 55 miles from the sea. Dredging operations 
are not generally necessary, as the tide rises from 16 to 21 feet at 
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London Bridge. London is an entrepot and has for a long time 
played the role of a big international warehouse. It imports 
products from all over the world, which it immediately re-exports. 
From an entrepot, it has become the greatest money centre in the 
world. 

Trade and industrial activities of London are also great. It 
receives between 30 and 40 p.c. of British imports and despatches 
more than 25 p.c. of the country’s exports. 

Glasgow is the largest ship-building centre in the world. The port 
is situated on the Clyde. 20 miles east of Greenock. The Clyde 
banks from Greenock to Glasgow are noted as ship-building 
regions with many docks. The sheltered position of the Clyde, the 
supplies of iron ore and coal in the neighbourhood, the depth of the 
river have made the Clyde estuary an ideal ship-building area. 

Although Glasgow is an engineering centre, it has developed 
other industries as well. Woollen goods, the manufacture of 
carpets, dye works, glass works, chemical works, oil refineries, 
paper mills, soap works, the making of confectionery, etc., are 
there not only to meet the needs of its great population but also for 
market abroad. 

Liverpool is situated at the mouth of the Mersey estuary. 3 The 
main problem of the port is to maintaing adequate depth by 
continuous dredging. It competes with London for the premier 
position. In export trade it occupies the first place in the United 
Kingdom and in import, it is second to London. It is the leading 
port for the importation of raw cotton, grain and provisions. 
Woollen and steel goods, pottery, chemicals, hardware, etc., are 
exported. The hinterland of Liverpool not only covers South 
Lancashire, but also Yorkshire, Staffordshire and Cheshire. 

The port of Liverpool handles more than one-third of the 
passenger traffic of Great Britain. Flour-milling, sugar-refining, 
chemicals, soap-making, etc., are the principal industries. Liver¬ 
pool is also an airport. 

Cardiff is the leading port for the shipment of coal, not only in 
Great Britain but also in the world. It is located on both banks of 
the river Taff, a mile above its junction with the Bristol channel, 
and extending to the river Rhymne on the east and Ely on the west. 
There arc important iron and steel works in the port area. The 


'Liverpool is the first port in the world to use radar on a full scale basts to assist 
ships in piloting in and out of port. 
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prosperity of Cardiff has been affected recently by the falling off in 
the demand for coal from abroad, due to various reasons. Oil is 
now largely used for ship and locomotive engines. Moreover, 
several countries have developed hydro-electric power. These 
factors have affected adversely the coal-export trade of Cardiff. 

Manchester is situated on the river Irwell. a tributary of the 
Mersey. It is connected by a ship canal with Liverpool. It is the fifth 
port in Great Britain. Its central position has made it one of the 
principal manufacturing cities of the world, and the greatest cotton 
centre in U K. About 90 per cent M Lancashire’s spindles are 
confined within 17 miles of Manchester, but not much in the city 
itself. Although cotton industry is Mill the chief local industry, 
there are other equally important industries like heavy engineering 


and chemicals. _ . * 

Hamburg, the most important port of West Germany and one c 

the principal ports of the Comment..uated on the F. be at a 

distance of nearly seventy miles from the open sea Jhe «.uaiy of 
the Elbe has been dredged to a sufficient depth As the port ts 
connected with the pla.ns of Germany by waterw ays and railroads, 
the commerce of the country converges towards it. Hamburg is 

preat entrepot or warehouse port. _ . , , 

The construction of the EnwWescr and Hansa Canals hasmade 
i, possible for Hamburg to have direct water communication with 
th? industrial Ruhr Valley. Much of the trade which used to pass 

’.Enough Roll"dt- *«~r ^ h “‘"' d by 

Hamburg Cruxhaven is the outport of Hamburg. 

Rotterdam, in the Netherlands, ts the second larges, city m the 
country the larges, port in Europe in respect of tonnage and one of 
the finest harbours in the world Rotterdam's position a. the mouth 
of the Rhine, at the natural terminal for Swiss and German barge 
traffic from the great heavy industrial heart-land of Europe, and 
close to deep water, gives it every natural advantage. Europoor,. 
the direct expression of Rotterdam's intention of becoming the 
major port of the Common Market, was started only in WfiO 
Todav the long lines of oil refineries and chemical plants stretch for 
miles along the Mass estuary. Europoor, has unloaded tankers up 
to 131.000 tons, and facilities are being developed to accommo¬ 
date 500.000 tonners. 


A channel has been dredged 75 ft. deep for 15 miles out into the 
No«h Sea. The reason for building all these facilities for tanker 
uaffic is the present location of oil refineries around Rotterdam. 
ni on y disadvantage of the channel is the fact .ha, there are 
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subterranean mountain ranges which may ground large ships. 

Antwerp, in Belgium, is situated at the mouth of the river 
Scheldt. It is one of the greatest ports in the world. It has a large 
entrepot trade. The port of Antwerp can be described as the • 
life-line of the Belgian Economy. Along with the harbour a town 
has grown highly industrialised with a comprehensive financial 
infra-structure to meet the requirements of the exporting and 
importing community. 



The port is being expanded to allow “super vessels" to come into 
the harbour together. As a result, the number of ships of any sizes 
arriving and departing simultaneously will be increased when the 
new dock at Berendrechtlock will be opened to traffic in 1986. 

The North-West European coastline from the French port Le 
Havre up to the German port of Hamburg constitutes one of the 
biggest and most important port complexes in the world. In this 
range, which comprises also Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Bremen, 
the port of Antwerp is the secon biggest. 

Antwerp is only 45 km from Brussels, the capital of the 
European Economic Community. Over 100 million people live 
within a 350 km radius. 

Its international hinterland includes the industrial regions of 
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North and East, France. Luxemburg, the Saar. Basel Switzerland, 
the Rhine-Main area and the Ruhr in West Germany. Northern 
Italy. The international transit traffic of Antwerp amounts to 40 
per cent of the total goods turnover. 

The hinterland communication routes with the port are excel¬ 
lent. Inland navigation as well as European highways and railroad 
network are directly linked to the industrial heart of Belgium. 

Marseilles is the first port and second city of France. It is situated 
some 30 miles east of the Rhone mouth Its position at the head of 
the Gulf of Lyons and at the entrance of the Rhone Corridor has 
made it very important. Marseilles is fast becoming a great 
industrial centre. Its traditional industries are the manufacture of 
olive oil and soap, oil refining and ship-building. The new 
industries are the processing of plastics, the manufacture of 
ceramics and cement, and industries based on electro-metallurgical 
processes. By a deep-water canal the port has recently been 
connected with the Rhone. It has not only made the trade with the 
East very convenient, but has also got direct access to North 
Africa. Wheat, oil-seeds, sugar, coffee, hides, silk, spices and other 
Eastern products are imported. 


NORTH AMERICA. The important ports of North America arc 
Montreal. New York. Boston. Halifax. New Orleans. Mobile and 
Galveston on the Atlant.c and San Franosco. Oakland Seattle. 
Vancouver and Portland on the Pacific. The h.n.erlands of the 
Atlantic ports are very extensive and rich tn economic resources 
compared to those on the Pacific ports. 

Baltimore, on Chesapeake Bay. is a great port and distr.butmg 
centre of importance. Being located further west than other ports 
of the Atlantic coast of USA. it enjoys lower fre.ght rates. 
Moreover, it has two outlets to the sea : natural watetway to the 
Virginia capes and the upper Chesapeake Bay. It is connected with 
the Middle Appalachian Region by cheap water transport. It is 
the biggest city in South-East U.S.A.. and contains more than 1 

million people. 

Bos,on is a major Atlantic seaport of the U.S^A . well-located 
for shipping as it is 200 miles nearer to Europe than is New York 
and 1200 miles nearer to the West coast of South America than is 
San Francisco. Its harbour is about 50 square miles in area and ,s 
one of the fines, natural harbours of the world Boston is a so one 
of the leading commercial and industrial centres of the U.S.A. 

Though Boston is next to New York in importance, ye. its mam 
wealth today is derived from manufactures rather than commerce. 
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Montreal, situated at the confluence of the Ottawa and the St. 
Lawrence, lies at the limit of ocean navigation and is the largest 
inland seaport in the world. It is 300 miles nearer to Liverpool than 
New York. Its harbour, in extent and equipment, is one of the 
finest m the world, but its great drawback is that navigation is 
closed by ice during the winter months. Montreal is the largest city 
of Canada and contains more than 2 million people. The principal 
industries are the manufacture of railway rolling stock, aircraft, 
electrical supplies and clothing industry. It is “the hub of Eastern 
Canada’s inland waterways system ; the headquarters of Canada’s 
two largest railway systems and an air crossroad of the world.” 

New Orleans, situated at the mouth of the Mississipi at a distance 
of 10 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, is the third largest city in the 
U.S.A. and the country’s second foreign trade zone. Its port 
facilities in deep-water terminals, canals and water ports extend to 
an area of 20 miles. The products from foreign countries can be 
stored indefinitely, and duties are paid only when goods enter 
domestic markets. • Its hinterland includes the rich Mississippi- 
Missouri basin. It is also an industrial centre of great importance 
with ship-building, textiles, tobacco manufactures sugar refining, 
and industrial alcohol. It is the greatest fur-proudeing area in North 
America. New Orleans is not so well situated as Boston or New 
York for trade with Europe. 

New York is the most populous city, the nation’s financial and 
business centre and a chief port of the U.S.A. It has a deep and 
spacious harbour close to the open sea. Also, the Hudson river and 
a water-level route to the Great Lakes have made the hinterland 
more wide. Nearly one-half of the total foreign trade of U.S.A. 
passes through it. 

The important Pacific ports of North America are San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland and Vancouver . These ports have 
large harbours with good shipping facilities. But these have 
certain drawbacks : (a) their hinterlands are small and sparsely 
populated ; (b) the Pacific coastal region is industrially less 
developed ; (c) long distances and difficult routes separate these 
ports from the continental interior. 

San Francisco is the most important port on the Pacific coast with 
a land-locked harbour—one of the finest in the world. It is 
surrounded on three sides by water with excellent transportation 
facilities, making it a major port, from where steamships operate 
for the different parts of the world. Its importance lies in being a 
production and buying centre, a distribution centre and a supply 
base. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. Although the size of South America is 
twice that of Europe, its ports are few. The Atlantic ports 
command greater traffic because of the great extent of their 
hinterland. The Andes are set close to the Pacific coast, and there 
the Pacific ports have limited resources. The principal ports of 
South America are Rio-de-Janeiro. Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, 
Montevideo, Bahia. Guayaquil and Bahia Blanca. 


Rio-de-Janeiro is a major port of Brazil which receives the largest 
volume of imports and ranks second in the country after Santos in 
exports. The harbour is within the shelter of the bay and can allow 
large ocean-going vessels to enter The port is also connected by 
rail with other pans of South America and by airways with other 
parts of the world. 

Buenos Aires is the capital and principal port of Argentina and 
stands on .he right bank of the R.o dc la Plata on a low coast and 
flat area. For its size and traffic, Buenos Ai.es is the most 
important city in South America and second in the western 
hemisphere. The harbour ,s 150 miles from the Atlantic Ocean It 
is the P leading industrial centre with industries like textiles, 
tanneries, meat packing It is also the terminus of the Argentine 

^Valparaiso is the most important port on the Pacific coast of 
South America. I. is situated on a fine bay and ■ts posi.ion is 
similar to that of San Francisco. Its hinterland includes the rich 
mineral district of Chile. Nitrate of soda, copper silver and g. Id 
are exported. The port is connected with Buenos Aires by railways. 
A new port has been developed at St. Antonio. 43 miles to the 

’’"Momevi'deShe ndrth shore of the Rio de ta Plata i" Uruguay 
is one of the leading ports of South America. I. hand es 90 p c. of 
Uruguay's foreign trade, and exports wool and meat It possesses a 
laree harbour, but the water of the shore is very shallow because of 
,he accumulations of silt. Large ships have to anchor two or three 
miles away from the shore, from where goods are carried to the 

^CuJyuqu flT the chief port of Ecuador. I. has an excellent 
harbour at the estuary of the river. The mam drawback is the 
unhealthy climate of the port. Ivory-nuts and coffee are exported^ 

ASIA ^Compared to the gigantic size of Asia the number of 
_ nnf minv The important ports are in Japan, Malaysia, 
SS a SanTnd B^ma. ^KoracH^ the chief port of Pakistan. 
Sated near the mouth of the Indus. Karachi is no. yet an 
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industrial centre ; it is of importance as the principal market and 
port of shipment for the surplus produce of Pakistan. Wheat, 
cotton, barley, rice, gram, oil-seeds, wool, hides and skins and 
animal bones are the principal exports. The imports include 
woollen piece-goods, machinery, iron and steel, mineral oils, coal 
and coke. 

In India the major ports are Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cochin, 
Kandla, Paradeep, Marmagoa, Mangalore and Vishakhapatnam. 

Bombay owes its importance to its excellent geographical 
location and to its magnificent natural harbour. It is situated on an 
island in Maharashtra State. Its harbour is one of the largest in the 
world, permitting ships of all sizes to have accommodation for 
receiving or relasing traffic throughout the year. “The entrance to 
the harbour is from the South-West ; and the Colabo peninsula, 
the narrow strip of land which constitutes the southern extremity 
of Bombay Island, forms a natural break-water affording protec¬ 
tion from the violence of the monsoon.*’ The hinterland includes 
the whole of the Deccan and the central part of India and extends 
to Punjab and Haryana. 

Cochin in Kerala is the most important port between Bombay 
and Colombo. The system of backwaters runs parallel with the 
coast and affords cheap transport and excellent waterways by 
connecting several places of importance of Kerala. The port has 
been very much developed recently and there has been a very great 
increase in its trade. 

Madras has the third largest harbour in India. Till the construc¬ 
tion of an artificial harbour in 1875, Madras was an open roadstead 
with a surf-beaten coast-line. The harbour is connected with the 
different parts of the Deccan and Northern India by railways. The 
important industries are textiles, tanneries and chemicals. 

Calcutta, situated on the river Hooghly, is a great sea-port, 
although it is 180 km by water from the sea. Its hinterland includes 
West Bengal, Bihar, U P., Assam and Orissa, and also extends to 
Punjab and the northern part of the Deccan. The port serves the 
great coal, tea, jute and steel industries of West Bengal and Assam 
and the wheat, rice and sugar traffic of Bihar, U.P. and M.P. It 
imports cotton piece-goods, metals and ores, oil, machinery, 
hard-ware, paper, motor vehicles, liquors, etc. The exports are 
jute, tea, pulses, hides, lac. pig iron, mica, manganese, etc. The 
port facilities are excellent. 

The two important ports of Bangladesh are Chittagong and 
Noakhali. Chittagong is the main port of Bangladesh. It is situated 
on the river Kamafuli about 11 miles from the sea. 
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Akyab is the only sea-port on the western coast of Burma. It has 
a sheltered hay. but as a port it is not very important. Its hinterland 
is neither extensive nor very productive. Besides, the port has no 
railway communications with the interior. 

. Rangoon is the chief port of Burma It is situated on the 
Rangoon river, about 24 miles from the sea. 1 imber is the most 
important commodity exported from here. Rice and petroleum are 
also exported. 

Singapore is about 27 miles Iona and 14 miles wide, and is 
separated from Sumatra by the Strait of Malacca It is one of the 
world's great ports and a cross-road of sea-routes and airways going 
in all directions. Its economy is based on the principle of free trade 
About 30 p.c. of the Republic's G.N.P is derived from entrepot 
trade Malaysia and Indonesia remain Singapore s biggest tr ading 
partners. It exports rubber, tin. copper, pineapples, etc Imports 
include petroleum, tobacco, sugar, iron and steel, machinery, etc. 

Hongkong is situated a. the mouth of the C anion river and 
consists of an island Protected b> hills to the north and south and 
entered by a deep cut in the eastern approaches, the harbour 
stretches in a funnel in the west measuring some seven miles long 
by three-fourths of a mile at its narrowest The t anion river which 
is navigable for more than MKf miles, brings down the produce of 
China in river s.eamcraf. to Hongkong for transhipment. I. is 
important as an entrepot port. The harbour of Hongkong is 
extensive and spacious : its only drawback is that ,s exposed to 
the influx of heavy seas from the west during the prevalence of 

typhoons. . . 

Yokohama is the princip.il sea port of Japan, located in the 

Island of Honshiu in Tokyo Bay. IS miles south-west of Tokyo It is 
also the centre of Japan s silk exporting industry. 

Cities and Trade Centres 4 

A trade centre is a concentration of commercial activities in a 
nlace. favoured by a net-work of communication for the movement 
of goods. Men live in villages, towns and cities. In all these places, 
men carry on their economic activities like production, buying and 
selling primarily for their respective areas. Each place can become 
a trading centre when people are engaged in such commercial 


4C r- Patrick Cilio in Evolution. W.lliam and Norgatc. I ondon. 1949 and 
Be Maktng of our Town, Eyre and SpoU.s Woodc. 

London. 1952. 
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operations and have trade contacts with other regions or areas. A 
self-sufficient place without any trade contacts is not a trade centre. 
Trade requires that a city must have adequate communications and 
commercial activities. 

In early days, when the volume of commerce was very much 
smaller than it is today, the interchange of commodities used to 
take place between individuals at the common meeting place. The 
growth of trade centres originated from the necessity of. such a 
common meeting place. 

Trade centres do not grow all at once nor are they just 
congregations of people in a place in which conditions of life can be 
described as urban in contrast to rural life of the open country. 
Their origin and growth are the direct consequences of the division 
of labour, the outcome of the operations of geographical control 
and the result of man’s environment. It often takes many years 
before an urban place becomes a trade centre. Several forces— 
human and physical—are at work in this transformation. The 
fundamental condition is the presence of trade in which people of 
different regions and countries are interested. It is not possible to 
draw an accurate line of demarcation between a city and a trade 
centre, since a city goes through many changes in activities before it 
becomes a trade centre. Yet, there is no city which has not some 
trade. The difference lies in degrees and in the character of the 
trade—whether it has trade contacts with outside areas. With more 
and more activities, trade relations with other regions are 
developed. This evolutionary character of a city amply demons¬ 
trates that “a city is not only a place in space ; it is also a drama in 
time." 

Towns and cities create conditions for the trade centres to 
develop around them. It is, therefore, necessary to know how 
towns and cities grow. 

Conditions favouring the growth of Cities 

1. Religion and religious foundations had great town-creating 
powers. Because of sanctity attached to certain places out of 
religious beliefs, people holding such faiths visit them occasionally. 
These places are either in the habitable plains or on mountains or 
deserts. If the holy places are otherwise conveniently located from 
the point of view of communication, they will inevitably attract 
many to settle there as traders. In fact, almost all the holy places 
enjoy brisk trade in many articles which pilgrims buy as memen¬ 
toes. Rome, Varanasi, Mathura, Hardwar have become important 
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trading centres because of easy communications. Places like 
Amarnath (Punjab) and Badrinath (U.P.) on the other hand have 
not become cities because of unfavourable locations and lack of 
communications. 

2. Many places are known as health, tourist and pleasure resorts 
where people go to get relief from the smoky manufacturing centres 
or congested areas. Some of these places have slowly become cities 
with hotel industry as the main activity. The hill stations in 
Northern India which were developed by the British Government 
primarily for the families of the British troops and officers or as 
summer capitals, have lost their original character. Many of them 
arc now important trade centres as. for instance. Simla. Mussoune, 
Nainital and Darjeeling. Another vacation resort is the sea-coasr 
The sea-coast is cool and pleasant, particularly during summer, and 
thousands of people go there for a change. Towns thus spring up in 
such places to provide accomodation and other amenities 

3. Existence of minerals in many cases is a vital factor in the 
determination of the location of industries. °nce an industry s 
located, the place soon starts pulling people towards it other for 
employment or for other opportunities. One may refer to 
growth of many towns in the vicinity of mineral deposits. 

4. Towns tend to grow a. the confluence of two regions 
producing different commodities, because they give the population 
of both places a meeting ground for the mutual exchange of the r 
coeds. Milan, situated at the foot ol the Alps, is a good example 
fn point: here products of the plain and of the mountains arc 

exchanged. . 

5. Water-power and its conversion mto electricity have caused 
and aided the growth of industrial towns like Richmond. St. Paul. 

Buffalo and Minneapolics in the U.S.A. 

6 Towns grow at places which are most convenient for the 
receipt of goods in bulk and for their distribution. The worlds 
great cities are generally ports and railway centres. 
g 7 Government is the most important non-cconom.c factor in the 
growth of trade centres. In recent times, the growing tendency 
fe m , he Dart 0 f the government to centralise its activities in capitals 
h s much >0 do with the increasing population in New York. 
London, Washington, Moscow. Delhi and Tokyo. These have also 

become trade centres now. 


_ . „ cl , malc and olher conditions arc remarkably hostile. minerals 

- in UK case o, Wes,cm Aus.ral... 
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8 . .The development of land transport has led in modern times to 
the growth of cities like New York, London, Paris. Land transport 
permits people from neighbouring and other areas to settle or 
develop trade. 

9. Trade creating forces have not spared even educational 
centres. In many countries, educational centres were deliberately 
opened in quiet surroundings—often many miles away from cities 
to avoid distraction. In course of time, however, these centres also 
became cities and trade centres. The most significant example is 
the history of Oxford which is today an important automobile 
manufacturing centre. 

10. Towns tend to grow at the crossing of important trade routes 
by land or water. Two important crossings of the Suez route are 
Colombo and Singapore, both of which are trade centres. 

In early times, man’s desire to have a place of safety and mutual 
protection led to the selection of sites which were easily defensible. 
Thus, Athens and Rome were built from such considerations. 
Walled cities in India were the safest places in the past. Even today, 
forts, garrisons and naval bases are established in locations, 
considered strategically important. The main disadvantage of such 
cities is that scope for trade and population is not generally great, 
and consequently few such cities become trade centres. 

All cities, however, require that there must be the supply of 
water for drinking purposes, the usual source of which is a river, or 
a stream or sub-soils for wells. Practically all towns in India are 
located near the rivers. Lowlying grounds near the river are 
generally avoided for trade centres when such sities are liable to 

floods. • 

The distribution of trade centres over the world is very irregular. 
There are a little over 600 trade centres (each with over 100,000 
population), most of which are located in North-East U.S.A., 
North-Western Europe and the Pacific coast of Asia. This uneven 
distribution is caused by (a) unequal distribution of world 
resources, (c) diverse climate, (b) different types of topography 
and (d) attitude of men. 


QUESTIONS 

1 Slate ihe necessary conditions for the development of good sea-ports. Apply 
these considerations to any of the following - (a) Montreal (f») Frccmantlc. (c) 
Shanghai. (</) Buenos Aires, (c) Trieste. (0 Rotterdam, (g) Gcn ° a ‘ f 

2. What factors make tor the successful development of a nver port . Gi>c a tew 
conspicuous examples. 

3. What do you understand by the hinterland of a port ? Illustrate your answer 
with reference to a few- ports in different parts of the world. 
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4. State the situation and mention the geographical circumstances giving 
importance to anv five of the following (at Glasgow, tbt Winnipeg let Danzig, id) 
Mosul. (') Singapore, (ft Hongkong, (gl Durban, (ht Los Angcles/il Brisbane. 


5. What are the most important geographical conditions favouring the growth of 
commercial and industrial towns ? 

6. "The importance of a port depends mainly upon the extent and the 
productiveness of its hinterland Discuss the statement. 

7. What arc the important factors in the origin and development of a sea port. 
Illustrate vourasnwer with reference to Indian ports. 

8 The character of a harbour has a great influence on the growth of a sea port, 
but an ideal hourbour does not necessarily give nse to a great port Discuss. 

9 Attempt a functional classification of ports, giving suitable examples 

10. Locate and discuss the geographical and economic (actors that have led to the 
development and importance of any five of the following. Delhi. Vladivostok. 

■ — - -*t"» 

"it 'he 'acton for ,hc development o, a ’“^**1 

"a P Wha, STJb. pnnopal ports o. M. ’ Mm.,on the 
handled by each 
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CHAPTER IX 


WORLD TRADE AND COMMERCE' 

General Considerations 

Production of food and raw materials and the manufactures are 
carried on solely for the purpose of trade within and outside a 
country. As a rule trade between countries—known as world or 
international commerce—is more complicated and more difficult 
than trade within a country, known as domestic or internal 
commerce. Apart from the difficulties in respect of distance, 
languages, currencies and weights and measures, the most critical 
factors are (i) the presence of competition, (ii) the government 
policies and (iii) the nature and character of demand for products. 

Few countries enjoy virtual monopoly or extraordinary advan¬ 
tages in the trade of goods so as to be absolutely free from any kind 
of competition in the world markets. There are, no doubt, 
examples of some rare minerals which are supplied only by a few 
countries, but, even then, the products which depend on such 
minerals find markets competitive. Government policies relate to 
relaxation or restriction of control, duties and procedures about 
goods to be exported. Not only are the policies different with 
different countries, they also change more frequently these days. 
Furthermore, it is difficult to predict how long the nature of 
demand for a particular commodity.will remain the same. Much 
depends on the culture and the living standards of people in a 
country. 

The basis for international trade is derived from physical and 
economic factors. Geological structure soil conditions and amount 
of rainfall determine the surplus or deficit of a product for external 
trade. Natural resources—minerals agricultural products, animal 
and fish products can only be developed in areas where these are 
available provided the conditions of climate and land do not take 
away these special facilities. Productive processes of extractive 
industries must have to be conducted near the natural resources. 
Industries which are concerned with the working up of raw 
materials into finished goods can be developed away from the areas 
where the natural resources are available. Whatever may be the 
reasons—racial, climatic or cultural, the capabilities of men differ 
from region to region. Trade demands for its success, men with 


'Data and figures arc from Statistical Year Book. 1980*81: Slaiisdcal Office of ihc 
United Nations. New York. 1982. Statesman Year Book 1981*82; Direction of Trade 
Year Book 1981. International Monclary Fund. U S.A. 
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technological and scientific ability as well as an environment in 
which men can have aspirations and scope for achievement. Often, 
the past achievements of a nation in trade act as a momentum for 
the next generation. 

The countries having relatively better advantages in respect of 
production of goods and serv ice for which there is demand outside, 
should confine their efforts to do so in order to establish a form of 
international devision of labour. Such a division will foster the 
gains of the people of both nations in providing the markets in need 
of them and in obtaining products which cannot be produced or can 
be produced inefficiently in the country. This situation is possible 
when governments and international relations are conducive to 
such movements of goods. But there are always artificial trade 
barriers cither in respect of countries or goods of some kinds for 
political reasons or for protection of home industries. 

The gains from international trade arise when the ratio ot costs of 
production is different between the countries. So long this 
difference is maintained, there will be demand for goods by one 
country from another. However this advantage is not a permanent 
one in view of the fact that customer-countries may with the help ot 
latest scientific and technological methods produce similar goods or 
their substitutes at cheaper rates. Gain from international trade is 
also derived from the size of the market in the world in respect of 
demand for the goods. 

The size of a market is a factor of international trade which 
determines the extent of gains. The bigger the size, the greater is 
the gain. Since movement will depend on the facilities of transport 
as well as on cost, the gains are influenced by the nature of such 

facilities and costs. . . 

The extent of gain also depends on the terms oj trade . that is. the 

ratio at which a commodity is exchanged for another commodity^ 
the terms of trade themselves will depend on the play ot 
reciprocal demand-on the elasticity of a country's demand for a 
particular commodity of another country as well as on demand of 
the other country for the commodity to he exchanged. 

Some Facts About International Trade 


-onomically. it is advantageous for a country to produce those 
Is or services for which it has relatively better advantages than 
countries and to exchange such products or sen tees or those 
hich others are relatively more efficient. There w,II always be 
ange of goods between climatic zones-trop.cal areas sending 
me natural rubber, coffee and tea. and rece.vtng wheat, meat 
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and timber of certain types from the temperate areas. All countries 
however, within a zone may not have the same degree of 
development and consequently there cannot be an identical pattern 
of foreign trade in the same zone. Geographical facts can hardly 
give all explanations about growth and development of world 
commerce even in primary products. If there were no political 
divisions of the world, there would have been always an exchange 
of certain distinct types of goods and products between different 
geographical regions because geographical influences do exert 
strongly in the production of certain goods. Many natural resources 
like minerals and forests are found in certain areas only and not in 
others. But this natural flow of trade is hindered or promoted by 
countries themselves through their trade policies.*’ 

Balance of trade suggests that world imports should be equal to 
world export. The differences in methods of valuation like 
inclusion of transportation costs by countries exported make world 
imports value in excess of world export value. 

In the interchange of commodities between nations, there may 
be a protective policy , qualified by reciprocal treaties or free trade 
without legal obstacles to restrict trade. There is hardly any free 
trade today. All countries maintain some restrictions on external 
trade for political or economic reasons. 

Trade policy refers to measures which a country adopts for the 
purpose of regulating the exchange of goods with other countries in 
the context of the economic development. Traiffs. quotas and 
exchange restrictions indicate the structural contents of a trade 
policy. Trade agreements of a country arise from its trade policy. 
Trade policy is a means to an end—the end is to secure national 
welfare. 

Trade agreements are generally of two types—bilateral and 
multilateral. When a country enters into a trade agreement with 
another country for the sale and purchase of certain specified 
goods, the agreement is bilatera. Quantity rates and terms of 
payment are decided in the agreement .Goods may be bought from 
markets other than the cheapest and also may be sold for less than 
the dearest price. Because of the inconvertibility of currencies 


•'When trade between nations follows naturally without being restricted or impeded 
by the measures of their government, it means “free trade". If. however, domestic 
industries arc sheltered against foreign competition through regulations by govern¬ 
ment like imposition of duties on foreign goods or payment of bounties to domestic 
industries for keeping money at home or for maintaining balance of trade, it is 
"protection". 
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hclwecn the two countries the need for balancing import by export 
is emphasised. Bilateral trade agreements are very common 
between developed and developing countries, such as. U.S.S R * 
India. U.S.S.R-lran. India-Japan and so on There can be also 
bilateral trade agreement between advanced countries as in the 
case of British-Soviet trade agreement. Ordinarih. bilateral trade 
agreement is entered into for a definite period with provision lor 
extension. Political relations play a very important part in 
promoting or preventing bilateral trade agreements. 

A country can have trade agreements with a number of countries 
for sale and purchase of goods from the necessity of having 
convertible currencies. Such multilateral agreements are promoted 
by international organisations or Associations. The maintenance of 
convertibility of a country’s currency is difficult, and therefore such 
agreements provide scope for converting export surplus to curren¬ 
cies with which gross deficits can be met. 

Both for bilateral and multilateral trade agreements, the terms of 
trade will determine how much a nation will earn in foreign 
exchange for export in exchange for what it imports. The rate at 
which a country's exports will be exchanged for imports is 
determined bv (i) a country's demand for imports. Oil the foreign 
demand for a country’s exports, and Oil/ the supply of exports from 
a country. 

Common Market 


Of late, a number of trading blocs in the world arc putting their 
weight and pressure on the patern of world trade. The European 
Common Market is the world s largest single bloc. 

The concept of “Common Market" was developed after 1950 as a 
measure for the development of common economic interests by 
some countries in Western Europe file essential features are the 
common price levels, common marketing arrangements and the 
replacement of national system of protection by a common 
community system, all within an area consisting ot member- 
countries. It is a kind of a union, formed by some countries which 
have geographical contiguity and social and economic affinities. 
Such a community or common market demands common trade 
policies and co-ordination of financial, commercial, economic and 
Social policies. A community may admit later on other countries as 

members if their admission is desirable 

A community or common market is different from an Assoua- 
non The former is a close-knit organ, sat,on. permitting often free 
movement of workers, free movement of capital and free supply of 
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services throughout the Community. The latter aims at achieving* 
some specific objectives through co-operation concerning produc¬ 
tion, trade and tariffs for the benefit of member-states. The most 
important example of a common market is that of the European 
Economic Community. The instances of Associations are the 
European Free Trade Association and the Latin American Free 
Trade Association. 

European Economic Community or Common Market as it is 
called was set up in January 1958 by Belgium, France, Western 
Germany. Luxemburg, Italy and the Netherlands as a result of a 
treaty in Rome on 27th March. 1957. There is a complete customs 
union with the removal of customs duties on trade between the six 
countries. A common policy for agriculture the basic aims of which 
are the greater efficiency in production, stable market conditions, a 
fair return for the farmers and reasonable prices for consumers has 
been evolved. A system of variable levies for consumers of certain 
farm products is in operation. In 1968. the community adopted 
marketing arrangements for all major items. Much work has been 
done on common transport and trade policies as well as for the 
co-ordination of financial, commercial, economic and social 
policies. In 1969. the six agreed to move towards an economic and 
monetary union. 

The treaty forbids agreements or practices which restrict, 
prevent or distort free competition. 

The community has trade pacts or agreements with a number of 
countries: (a) Greece and Turkey which aspire to full-membership 
of the community: (b) the Mediterranean countries from Morocco 
to Israel which are of direct economic and political interest to the 
Six. two of whom are Mediterranean powers; and (c) 18 African 
countries with whom one or other of the six has historic links. The 
community has also signed agreement with Argentina. It is also 
having negotiation with Brazil and Uruguay for trade agreements. 

The foreign policy of the community is yet unclear. Many trading 
practices of the community are being criticised by the U.S. A. It has 
now been decided that all commercial agreements are to be 
negotiated on a common basis. Till then, nationally negotiated 
agreements are subject to the approval of the Council of the 
Community. 

New Members : Britain. Ireland. Denmark and Norway have 
become members from January 1973. 
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The role of Britain in the European Community 

Brilain has an influential position in the European community 
because of her wide experience and resources in many fields like 
commerce, industry and overseas contacts Britain is therefore in a 
unique position to make special contribution to the development of 
the community’s institutions and international relations. As a 
nation. Britain is known for her practical approach to problems. 
Her entry into the European community will demand ingenuity, 
flexibility and adaptability to an extent which Britain will easily 
exercise. Although Britain has no experience of the working of the 
community’s institutions, her experience of making her own 
government institutions work to meet varying circumstances will 
help her in understanding the issues of the community s institu¬ 
tions. British has a special role to play in connection with the 
country’s external relations. Throughout her history . Britain has 
looked outward to the wider world \N ith Britain as a member, the 
community will have now an extensive network of international 
connections and relationships. 

Britain has “strong interest in responding to the expectations of 
the developing world, in working for the harmonious and balanced 
development of world trade and in maintaining a constructive 
dialogue with the other industrialised countries. 1 his background 
of hers is of great significance to the community which is equally 
interested in the external relations. 

The Problems of EEC 

The entry of Britain. Ireland. Norway and Denmark has made 
the European Common Market more effective and dynamic in its 
operations. The European common market is already the world s 
largest trading bloc. The entry of the four countries has also 
influenced the pattern of the world trade. Till now the trading 
nolicies of the EEC have not been very much rationalised. Some 
founder members of the Common Market have their own poh.tcal 
and economic interests in the Mediterranean counmes. Among he 
new members. Bn.ain has sim.lar links wt.h the Commonwealth. 

Britain would like to enter into some agreement w,th Common- 
wealth countries for special treatment by the Commumty. he 
export position of the U S A. in the context of the enlargement of 
the community and the various trade agreements that will follow 
between the community and others is difficult to envsage .The 
H S A did not foresee the enormous cornmerc.nl power of the 
European bloc. Nor did t. foresee the vast proliferation of tradmg 
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agreements between the Community and other countries. In many 
of the products the U.K. will have an edge over the U.S.A. now, 
particularly in farm products. 

The enlarged Community of ten countries has a population of 
over 270 m. in an area of 715,000 sq. miles as compared to 210 m. 
population in an area over five times as large in the U.S.A. The 
enlarged Community accounts for nearly 41 per cent of the world 
trade compared with 14 p.c. for the U.S.A., 6.5 p.c. for Japan and 
4 p.c. for Soviet Union. 

However, the greatest difference between the Community and 
the U.S.A. lies elsewhere. “As an economic unit, the regional 
disparities in terms of economic development and living standards 
are less in the U.S.A. Such factors present striking dissimilarities 
among the members of the Community despite its efforts con¬ 
tinuously to strengthen the unity of their economies and to ensure 
their harmonious development by reducing the differences be¬ 
tween the various regions and the backwardness of the less 
favoured ones.'* 

When economic growth is slow and large-scale unemployment 
appears, it is the poor regions which suffer most in a country or 
bloc. It is the responsibilitiy of the national government to tackle 
this problem anywhere. So far as the Community is concerned it 
has been doing a great deal to supplement the efforts of the 
national governments of its members by giving finance and other 
assistance. With the enlargement of the Community, this task will 
cal! for greater rationale. There should not be pockets of poverty in 
the integrated Community. 

The inward looking attitude of the community has led to attempts 
at abolishing internal tariffs and at erecting external tariffs. Since 
the Community accounts for 40 p.c. of the world’s trade, the 
developing countries have already been hard hit by preferential 
access over a very large segment of international trade. Even where 
the Community gives preferences to developing countries, the 
quota ceilings have been kept low. The Community is rjot very 
much aware of the trade needs of the developing countries. It is in 
this context that India is anxious to have adequate safeguards for 
her exports, now that Britain has entered the Community. 

Tariff and other forms of Trade Control 

There are barriers to international trade. These barriers may be 
tariffs and non-tariffs. The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) has two principles on which it is working—non- 
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discrimination and reciprocity in trade. The customs union, free 
trade areas and other preferential arrangements that are in vogue 
throughout the world today do not permit the realisation of the 
goal of the GATT. The discriminatory measures of the EEC in 
respect of agricultural goods are as much of concern to developing 
countries as to the U.S. A. The formation of customs unions by the 
EEC was followed by the Central American Common Market in 
1960 and the Arab Common Market (1965). If similar steps are 
taken elsewhere to form customs unions, there will be Asian 
Common Market. African Common Market and so on. Such 
customs unions may be a threat to world trade liberalization unless 
the preferential arrangements are made on careful considerations 
of interests both inside and outside the customs unions. 

Non-tariff discrimination arises from customs valuations, nation¬ 
al standards and government import licensing and procurement 
policies. Also the marketing and packaging regulations, export 
subsidies, import documentations, etc., are other non-tariff restric¬ 
tions. 

The most important fact in the world commerce is the operation 
of a multilateral treaty known as General Agreement on Tarim 
and Trade. The Gatt lays down a common code of conduct in 
international trade and provides a machinery for reducing and 
stabilizing tariffs. It has guarantee of most favoured nations. Much 
of the work of Gatt has now been focussed on the need for 
developing countries to increase their export earnings and reduce 
barriers facing their exports. 

Generalised system of preferences 


A new dimension to the imernational commercial relationship 
has been brought about since 1171 enabling developing countries to 
obtain unilateral tariff concessions for the.r exports of industrial 
products to the developed countries. Under the scheme the 
developed countries except U S A. and Canada grant duty free or 
reduced duty to most of the manufactures and semi-manufactures 
of the developing countries. They are non-reciprocal tn the sense 
that developing countries arc not required to extend reciprocal 
i ntao« to the developed countries. They arc non- 
discriminatory because all developing countries are entitled to this 

^Generalised System of Preferences (G.S.P.) jsao important 
I Hmark in providing excellent export opportunities to the 
landmark m p * h al| developing countries are 

und„ the system, ye, . few seunttie, h,.e 
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been excluded by some developed countries. Also, there are 
limitations in respect of ceilings for all beneficiaries combined so 
far as manufactured goods are concerned. In addition, there is an 
escape clause for agricultural goods. 

Since there are no import duties on goods from developing 
countries, this has given an advantage to them in promoting their 
exports. 

World Divisions and World Commerce 1 

World commerce is grouped under two categories : (i) world 
commerce in developed countries, and (ii) world commerce in 
developing countries. / 

The developed countries are U.S.A., Canada, Western Europe, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand and U.S.S.R. The remaining 
countries of the world are nearly developed or developing or 
underdeveloped. 4 


* Tho developing countries, although greater in number and comprising seventy 
per cent of mankind, account for only a small part of the world’s income. Most of 
them attained freedom from centuries of colonial rule only within the last 25 or 30 
years and have since been engaged in securing for their peoples the basic necessities 
of life and a minimum standard of living. This has turned out to be a stupendous tusk, 
especially so because in the meantime developed economics have continued to grow 
regardless of the effect on the world's non-renewable resources and on environment. 
Disparities between developed and developing countries have increased and the 
world economy has been in trouble, afflicted by problems of inflation, recession and 
balance of payments, and the energy and the resources crises. 

••It , s evident that the system and institutions which were evolved in the immediate 
post-war years to promote world wide economic growth and prosperity have proved 
inadequate. Hence the demand for a new international economic order, for a new 
system that would encourage and support efforts to alleviate poverty from large 
regions of the world.” 

Extract from records at 129th Session of The International Chambers of 
Commerce, held at New Delhi on December 6. 1976. 

4 “Thc crucial question relates to basic attitudes. How do we envisage the future? 
Do we or do wc not visualise a change in the role of developing countries as suppliers 
of raw materials and inexpensive labour and as buyers and dependants of developed 
countries for a major part of their needs of capital equipment, manufactured goods 
and technological? Agriculture is the largest sector of our economy. It cannot be 
modernised and improved without providing it a scientific and technological base. 
The criticism of the attempts of developing countries at industrialisation, and of 
persistence in the present arrangements regarding trade, technology and develop- - 
ment. is due to the reluctance to accept the need for this change. 

• On the other hand, from the viewpoint of developing countries, the extent of 
inability to use their own natural resources in their national production is a measure 
of under development. Compared to the early 1950s. they now realise that economic 
development is a complex process in which a major part of the effort has to be their 
own. But this effort faces formidable obstacles in the shape of present relationships 
and altitudes." 
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Share of World Import Trade 
(In million U S. Dollars) 


Developed countries 

(excluding U.S.S.R.) 

Developing 

U.S.S.R. 

World Total 


1969 1971 1975 1980 

2(14.700 262.600 610.400 921.000 

SO 100 63.800 187.600 285.100 

10 317 12.479 24.112 40.817 

*»g4 700 362.800 793.000 1.207.000 


World trade by regions reveals that Europe has th-t highest 
percentage of share both in export and import wrth more than 50 
p c in each followed b\ North America with 20 p.c. .n each. 
P Thc developing countries are the challenging trading areas in the 
world < be'cause of the many opportunities for advanced countries. 
All are expanding in terms of population and industrial develop- 

"X developed countries share between themselves about 60 p.c. 
ofl trldlpo, trade Among the deveh.ped countries, the 

relative position in import trade is as follows 


(In million U S. Dollars) 



1971 

1975 

1980 


45.561 

102.984 

182.7S7 

U.S.A. 

23.912 

53.262 

78.557 

U.K. 1 

34.341 

74.263 

120.668 

West Germany 

21.137 

54.247 

81.805 

France 

19.712 

57.881 

78.731 

Japan 




Total of Developed 

... 262.6(H) 

612.700 

921.9(H) 

Regions 

... 362.8(H) 

793.4(H) 

285.100 

World 





Thus the "big five" of the developed countries account for about 

X 4 p.c. ^oMhe Volume of export trade, the same pattern is 
or less noticeable as the developed countries handled about 
SrmSiotTdSras against 1.175 million dollars of world export 

in l97K ' l n mrtlcular features which affect the growth rate 

I1,Cr % ar n d welomn cou nIr ies. Because of lagging output 

and increased domestic 5 

accounHJf 'difficulties"in controlling supplies is another factor for 
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lag in exports. These difficulties will persist so long as production 
remains unorganised and on small-scale basis. Also, switching from 
commodities which are in chronic surplus to those for which there 
is a growing demand has been very slow. 


The Share Of Developed Countries 
In World Export Trade 
(million dollars) 



. 1969 

1971 

1975 

1980 

USA. 

... 37,462 

45,080 

106,157 

141,154 

U.K. 

.... 16,894 

• 22,350 

43,760 

71,691 

West Germany 

... 29,052 

39,040 

90,026 

142,090 

Japan 

... 15.991 

24,020 

55,844 

97,501 

France 

... 14,748 

20,420 

52,214 

76,609 

World Total 

... 272.600 

348,230 

785.900 1.173,200 


Developing countries’ trade in primary commodities 

Primary commodities from developing countries are exported 
mainly to developed market-economies. About 70 p.c. of develop¬ 
ing countries’ exports of food, beverage crops, minerals, and 
tobacco are taken by developed countries. In respect of industrial 
raw materials from developing countries, the developed countries 
account for 75 p.c. 

The exports of primary commodities from developing countries 
can be divided into two groups : competing and non-competing. 
The products for which the developed countries do not offer much 
competition are coffee, tea, cocoa, petroleum, manganese and tin. 
There are international agreements on behalf of the producers to 
control price and production in their own interest. The competing 
products are (i) rubber with synthetics, (ii) cotton, jute and 
oilseeds with synthetics and subsititutes. and (iii'Jrice, sugar, citrus 
fruits, tobacco, copper, lead, zinc and iron ore which are also 
produced in advanced countries. 

For competiting products, the developing countries are not likely 
to get much scope for expansion of their trade in developed 
countries. On the other hand, the demand for such commodities 
will increase very much because of the process of industrial growth. 
The developing countries are therefore taking active interest in 
their own markets. 
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Balance of Trade 


There are three pattern* in the balance ot trade : (i) Export and 
import may be almost equal as in Cambodia. Sudan. Finland. 
Uruguay and Peru. These countries export agricultural, pastoral or 
forest raw materials and food, and import manufactured goods. 

(ii) Exports may be in excess of imports as in Venezuela. 
Argentina. Australia. New Zealand. Indonesia. Czechoslovakia. 
Canada. US.A.. Saudi Arabia. Iraq. Iran and Soviet Union. 
These countries export highly specialised raw materials like 
petroleum and rubber or manufactured goods (Canada and 
Czechoslovakia). 

(iii) Imports may be in excess of exports as in all European 
countries. Japan and India. The imports arc mostly raw materials 
and food, and machinery for industrial purposes. 

These patterns, however, cannot indicate the degree of indust¬ 
rial or commercial greatness because in the same patent one may 
notice countries with different degrees of progress. 


The U.S.A. had a consistent excess of exports over imports till 
1974 with yearly fluctuations on account of world and domestic 
economic changes and other disturbing influences. The U S A has 
now an adverse balance of trade because of the weak dollar 
position as West Germany and Japan have enormous dollar surplus 
from heavy exports. The U.S A is the only country which has the 
largest volume of exports and imports. The European countries 
have excess of imports over-exports as they are to draw food and 
raw materials from different parts of the world and have nothing 
much to offer except manufactured goods. The unfavourable 
balance of trade is made up bv earnings from steamship, insurance. 

capital and other service payments. 

Imports, exports and foreign capital are of great importance to 
economic growth in the developing countries In most countries 
export trade exerts a considerable influence on the over-all 
crowth • Imports are mainly for developing domestic production 
and expenditure plans. Often, there ,s a foreign exchanges gap 
between export earnings and import payments. Efforts are made to 
reduce the gap by modifying domestic production or enlarging 

export earnings. 


----, , „ f »rMiri from (he Middle Fast has been oil. the 

-.. unprec - dcn,cd 

in human history. 
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Any estimate of future export earnings is fraught with uncertain¬ 
ties because of the demand conditions abroad and the competitive 
position of foreign suppliers. Since the developing countries 
concentrate in a few primary commodities, a little change in 
demand or supply conditions can bring violent changes in prices. 
Yet most developing countries project their export earnings on the 
assumption that export prices would remain constant. Also, a 
number of countries have recently taken several measures to 
encourage diversification of exports. 

Some examples of countries, each of which depends on the 
export of one traditional commodity, are as follows : 

• 

(In percentage of total exports) 


Venezuela 

... Petroleum 

.95 

Bolivia 

... Tin 

.71 

Mauritius 

... Sugar. 

.90 

Burma 

... Rice 

.60 

Sri Lanka 

... Tea 

... ..65 

Malaysia 

... Rubber 

. 50 

Iran 

... Petroleum 

. 90 

Saudi Arabia 

... Petroleum 

. 95 

Ghana 

... Cocoa 

. 75 

Nigeria 

... Oil seeds 

... ..45 

Liberia 

... Iron ore 

.50 


Vital factors in world Commerce 

Except for commodities whose availabilities are limited or whose 
substitutes are inadequate and costly, the trade between nations is 
dominated by factors like quality, price, transport facilities, 
political relations and national policies. Each factor is a powerful 
one. and each demands constant revaluation of situation from time 
to time to sustain the flow of trade. Also, the factors do not work in 
the same manner for all commodities that a country can export or 
would import. The composition of trade between developed and 
developing countries, between communist and non-communist 
countries, between countries which are all developed and between 
countries which are developing, is guided by all such factors. 

The producers of essential commodities may also combine as 
exporters to take full advantage in respect of prices as in the case of 
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oil: ihe consuming countries of a region may impose restrictions in 
respect of quantities of imports country-wise as in the European 
common market; some consuming countries may adopt protective 
policies for commodities which they feel can be developed within 
their countries as in India the exporting countiies in respect of 
agricultural products may agree to share world market on the basis 
of quotas mutually agreed upon as in the International tea 
agreement; and there mas be general agreement in international 
trade in respect of tariff as by UNO Thus, there is not much force 
in the concept of foreign trade as an international division of 
labour. The world is viewed today as a division between North and 
South, north representing advanced countries and south advancing 
countries, as a cluster of many national groups like Asean group. 
Commonwealth group and European community group. In 
addition, there are also international combines to control prices 
and supplies like OPEC. 

Promotion of export markets for a country can be effective not 
only when its quality ot goods is competitive and prices are 
reasonable, but also the image of the country as being capable of 
continuing its standards of quality, and the country s international 
relations. Never in the history of mankind foreign trade was 
influenced by international policies, national policies to the extent 
as it is today. 


The Foreign Trade and Commerce in U.S.A. 

In the early period of its history the characteristic features of 
U S. foreign trade were the import of manufactured goods and 
special articles like tea and silk, and the export of such goods which 
could be produced with scarce labour, limited capital and abundant 
natural resources. Tobacco, flour, corn, indigo, beef, forest 
products and fish were the principal exports. Most of the foreign 
trade was with U K. which later on spread to Europe by 1876. 
Between 1876 and 1915 Europe was the principal buyer of and 
seller to the U.S.A. During this period, the U.S.A. did not do 
much to develop trade with her own neighbours like Mexico. 
Central America and the islands in the Caribbean. Thus, till 1915 
U S A.’s economic conditions had profound effect oni Europe and 
not so much on her neighbours. The period between 1915 and 1945 
was a period of intense industrial development and progress ,n the 
. i c a This enabled the U.S.A. to supply goods and materials to 
manv countries in the world after 1947 when the major industrial 
powers were busy in reconstructing their own systems. Between 
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1948 and 1958, there had been so much industrial development 
because of the application of science and technology as well as of 
man-power that by 1960, the U.S.A. established itself as the super 
industrial power in the world. 

At present, the U.S.A. is the leading exporter and importer in 
the world, and her share in the world trade is about 20 to 25 per 
cent. 

The enormous favourable balance till 1974 was adjusted by the 
import of gold, by loans and gifts granted abroad and by increased 
travels by Americans in foreign countries 5 . 


FOREIGN TRADE OF Li S. A. 



1975 1977 1979 1981 


FIG. No. 41 U S. External Trade 


U S. Exports To Selected Countries 
(In million U.S. Dollars) 


Canada 

1972 

12.419 

U.K. 

2,658 

West Germany 

2.808 

Netherlands 

1,871 

Oil countries 

2,627 

Australia 

1,581 

China 

628 

Korea 

735 

World Total 

49,787 


1974 

1976 

1980 

1982 

19,932 

24,109 

28.372 

39,564 

4,574 

4,799 

7,119 

12,277 

4,986 

5,730 

6.957 

10,200 

3.979 

4,645 

5,683 

8,590 

6.403 

12,163 

16,031 

20,732 

3,769 

3.948 

4.395 

5,242 

1.427 

1,635 

2,339 

5,603 

1.546 

2,015 

3,160 

5,116 

98.521 

115,006 

143,660 

233,738 


' America’s reserves of gold have slumped down recently because of the persistent 
deficit in the balance of payments. Her investments abroad and her military 
expenditure in Viet Norn wiped off the surplus and produced a huge deficit on 
external account. If the deficit continues for long. U.S. may restrict conversion of 
dollar or devalue the dollar. If this happens, there will be a heavy cut in aids to 
developing countries. 
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Normally, machinery, grains, chemicals, automobiles and air¬ 
crafts account for 60 to 68 p.c. of the total exports The largest 
buyer is the Western Europe. The next important buver is Canada. 
Two-thirds of the exports of U S A go to these two regions. Latin 
America and Asia excluding Japan occupy the third and the fourth 
position respectively. 

Of the total imports, petroleum, non-ferrous base metals (c.g.. 
copper, aluminium, nickel, bauxite and tin), newsprint wood pulp, 
textile apparels and machinerv account tor about 83 per cent of the 
total. Of late import of alcoholic beverages into U.S has increased 
tremendously. Imported whisky, gin and liquors are gaining 
ever-growing acceptance among American consumers. 


Imports From Shicted Coiniriis 
(In m S) 


Canada 

1972 

15.807 

Japan 

9.599 

West Germany 

4.501 

U.K. 

3.164 

Australia 

1.492 

Oil countries 

2.707 

China 

1.370 

World Total ... 

58.879 


1974 

1976 

1980 

1981 

23.772 

27.565 

34.645 

40.8:7 

13.325 

16.992 

26.462 

39.904 

n.SKI 

5.965 

10.562 

11.918 

4.300 

4.545 

6.921 

13.316 

2.140 

2.724 

4.805 

2.707 

16.116 

26.618 

32.350 

50.603 

2.257 

3.298 

5.695 

2.062 

108.012 

129.566 

183.136 

273.351 


Canada. Japan and West Europe account for 70 per cent ol the 
total. The oil exporting countries take one-sixth ol the total. 


Present position of the l .S.A. 

The U S A. enjoyed an enormous favourable balance ol trade till 
,9711 and go. the balance adjusted by the import of 
, d gifts granted abroad and bv increased travels by Ament ans u 
However her investments abroad and liei 

2£ 3.: indicating a fae, .ha, the U S A. , haying more 
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goods abroad than it is selling. The countries which receive U.S. 
dollars from their sales to the U.S.A. will consider dollar balances 
valuable if only other countries buy goods from U.S.A. That, 
however, has not become the position because American goods of 
late have not remained competitive either in quality or in price. 

• 

For many years, the U.S.A. had been unchallengeable in mass 
production and its distribution. The country led the world in the 
production of motor vehicles, steel, chemicals, electronics and high 
technology goods. Today, West Germany and Japan have gone 
ahead of the U.S.A. in respect of modernisation of 
industries. Their progress has caused the U.S. trade imba¬ 
lance. Both these countries were recipients of American aid after 
the World War II. 

Japan accounts tor more than 50 p.c. of the American trade 
imbalance. The Americans themselves prefer Japanese radio 
transistors, television, clocks, telephones, cameras, etc., to their 
own products. So is the preference of many other countries for 
Japanese goods. 

There are some distinct advantages to Japan and West Germany 
as rivals of the U.S.A. Japan imposed barriers against foreign 
goods to nurture infant industries which have now become giant 
enterprises. The expenditure in connection with the military 
defence of West Germany is borne by the U.S.A. 


Foreign Trade of Japan 

Foieign trade is one of the most important elements in Japan’s 
economy. Industrially speaking, her recent specialities are in the 
production of electrical appliances, electronic machinery and 
chemical industry. Japan has well-organised industries for cotton 
fabrics, iron and steel, ships and boats and automobiles. In all such 
goods. Japan enjoys markets in many countries.. In 1981 the value 
of to'al exports in terms of dollars was 152,000 million; 
comoaicd to $60,054 million in 1972. In order to feed her 
enormous population, she has to develop her manufacturing 
industries andjfncrease exports to Obtain more foreign exchange for 
the purchase of food and raw materials. 

The principal items of imports are mineral fuels, foodstuffs, 
metal ores, machinery and textile fibres. The value of imports in 
198' vc is 142.900 million $ U.S. Thus Japan is having a surplus 
ba anct* of trade since 1972. 



/ 
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1972 

1976 

1978 

1981 

USA. 

5.951 

11.865 

14.929 

25.275 

Oil Countries 

4.691 

22.528 

25.548 

56.770 

Australia 

2.899 

6.587 

7.047 

7.404 

West Germany 

692 

1.230 

2,011 

1.423 

U.K. 

509 

845 

1.391 

2.729 

World 

23.889 

64.891 

79.900 

142.868 


The exports of manufactured goods account for 80% of total 
exports, while the exports of raw materials account for 10%. On 
the other hand, the imports of raw materials account for 48% of 
(ola l imports, that of foodstuffs 10 %. and that of manufactured 
goods 15%. Thus Japan imports foodstuffs and raw materials, and 
exports manufactured as well as semi-manufactured goods. 


Textile and textile goods accounted for half of total exports till 
,939 Today, their ratio to total export value has been reduced to 
about 10 %. In recent years the heavy and chemical industries as 
well as electronics have come to occupy a leading position in 
exports. The value of machinery accounts for about 25% of total 
exports. Of the total export value, vessels account for 10%. and 


radio receivers b%. Cameras and automobiles are also important 
export items. Recently, imports of mineral fuels and iron ore have 
xh.mn a great increase. Imports of petroleum account for 30% of 
|hc t oU! | value of imports. Increased domestic production also has 
. t |led for an increase of the import of industrial materials and 


petroleum. 


Direction of Japan’s Foreign Trade 

Japan has extensive foreign trade with the industrialised coun¬ 
ts of the world. Of the total foreign trade. U S A.. Canada. 
Wes, Germany. Italy and U K. account for 40 to 45 pc 
The important buyers are u.S.A.. Australia. U.K. West C.er- 
Canada and U S S R. These are also the chief sellers. I hus 
. in , s an example of a country that has wide trade connections 
hod! with developed and developing countries. 
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Export Trade by Destinations 
(In US $ 1 b) 

# 



1972 

1976 

1978 

1982 

U.S.A. 

... 9,115 

15,923 

25.357 

38.883 

U.K. 

995 

1,401 

2,361 

4,772 

Australia 

... 1.278 

3.439 

4.132 

4,768 

Oil Countries 

... 1.861 

9.208 

14,178 

22,933 

Canada 

... 1,122 

1.554 

1,880 

3,387 

West Germany 

945 

2,245 

3,684 

5,949 

World 

... 29.000 

67.000 

98.415 

151,500 



1979 1977 1979 1961 


FIG. No 42 Foreign Trade of Japan 


Recent problem in export trade. The Government of Japan takes 
active interest in the promotion of its exports whose manufacturers 
enjoy many facilities by way of incentives. The major incentive is 
often a tax exemption for export income. Such a measure, 
however, reduces tax revenue and is criticised, llie problem of 
export incentives has assumed importance because of U.S.A.’s 
measure to levy an import surcharge on Japanese goods, and 
Japan’s anxiety to help the exporters. 


Belgium 

Belgium ranks among the 10 largest exporting countries in the 
world today. In terms of per capita exports, the country tops the 
list. External trade is the backbone of its economy. 

Broad estimates show that about 40 per cent of Belgium’s 
industrial products are exported and 50 per cent of its domestic 
needs, especially of raw materials, are met by imports. 

The major exports include industrial manufactures like metals. 
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machinery, machine tools, glassware chemicals and diamonds. 

. Belgium’s import consists mainly of raw materials. The country 
imports inter-mediate and finished products as also industrial 
equipment. Its main trading partners are the other Common 
Market countries. USA and other industrialised countries of the 
world. 

Belgian exports are also finding their way into the developing 
countries of South America. Asia and Africa. Exports to these 
regions consist mainly of consultancy services and turn-key 
projects. 

Single commodity claimed more than 15 per cent share in 
Belgium's exports. In 1981. the item wise share in Belgium’s 

exports was as follows : 

Base metals 15 per cent, transport sector 11 4 percent, chemicals 
10.9 per cent, machines 9.9 per cent, minerals 9.9 per cent, 
diamonds 7.6 per cent, textiles including garments 7.4 per cent, 
plastic goods 4.4 per cent, food products 4 per cent, non-ferrous 
metals 3.7 per cent and paper, cement, and glass (together) 3.1 per 
cent. 

As no single commodity dominates the exports, it gives Belgian 
exports a fair amount of edge over its rivals. It becomes more 
flexible and changes to the demands of the international market. 

However, the exports are far from diversified in terms of 
destination. Exports go mainly to the Common Market countries. 
U.S.A. and Japan. These countries absorb about 85 per cent of 
Belgium’s exports. 


showing Belgium exports destination-wise (per centage) 


Name of the country 


1979 

1980 

1981 

EEC', USA and Japan 


87.1 

86.4 

85.1 

Third world countries including OPEC' 

10.1 

10.7 

11.6 

countries 

State-ow ned economies 


t 1 

mm • 

2.2 

2.2 

Miscelleneous 


(1.6 

0.7 

l.l 

TABI.I- 2 



1979 

1980 

1981 


Exports 

Imports 

Balance of trade 


1.661.2 1.890.4 2,059.9 
1.784.4 2.100.8 2.296.6 
-123.7 -210.4 -236.7 
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The share of EEC countries alone in the three-year period was 
73 per cent,71.8 per cent and 70 per cent respectively. Though the 
share of the EEC and the developed countries is high and forms a 
major chunk of Belgium’s foreign trade, its share is gradually 
declining. Trade with the third world including OPEC nations is 
showing an improvement though marginally. 

Federal Republic of West Germany 

West Germany, as it is commonly known, is today a great 
industrial area—-far greater than what it was before the war. The 
main items of imports are foodstuffs and raw materials because the 
division of the country has increased its dependence on external 
sources of supply. Previously, wheat, rye, sugar and timber used to 
come from areas now in East Germany. However, with the 
expansion of food production in West Germany, there is now 
comparatively less dependence in this regard. Foodstuffs account 
for about 25 p.c. of the imports. About 50 p.c. of imports is raw 
materials. 


1970 

Value of Imports and Exports 
(In terms of million U.S. Dollars) 

Imports 

32.763 

Exports 

34.189 

1974 

68.975 

89.166 

1976 

87.782 

102.025 

1978 

120.668 

142.020 

1981 

163,911 

176.086 


The exports arc semi-nnisnuu --- ~ 

together account for97 p.c. of exports. Finished goods share 80 p.c. 
„f the total, thus making this group of articles the main vehicle of 
Germany's export expansion. The extra-ordinary growth of export 
trade in manufactures was partly due to the creation of sellers 
market after 1956 for sueh goods in which Germans have had 
specialised skills. Another factor is that discrimination till 1955 
against dollar imports gave opportunity to Germany to get hold of 
many markets. The monetary policy of the Government and other 
measures to cover economic risks of exporters also helped the 


expansion. » 

The principal sellers to West Germany are U.S.A.. France, 
Netherlands. Italy, Belgium. U K. and Sweden. The total imports 
from France. Netherlands. Italy. Belgium and Luxemburg—the 
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live partners of Wesf Germany in the European Common Market, 
are more than double of what West Germany imports from 
U S A UK. U S S R and Japan. With regard to exports. 
France is the principal buyer, followed by U S A.. Norway 
and Italy. 

FoRi u.N Trade of West Germany 1981 
(In million U S. Dollar) 


Belgium 

France 

Netherlands 

Italy 

USA. 

UK. 

World 

Foreign Trade 


Imports 

Exports 

10.959 

12.856 

17.848 

23.076 

19.633 

15.049 

12.218 

13.938 

12.618 

11.50.3 

12.185 

11.580 

163.911 

176.086 

of U.S.S.R. 



USSR IS one of I he greatest industrial countries of the world, 
hut her share in the world trade is hardly 6 per cent. This low share 
in |he world trade has always been the mam feature of the 
country's economy What has changed from the past is the 
direction of the foreign trade along with the compos, ton of goodv 
Porcien trade is organised as a state monopoly. The U S S R now 
maintains close business contacts with developing States ,n As,.,. 
Africa and Latin America There are mter-govcrnmental agree- 
s on economic and technical collaboration with them 
| c share of Western countries in Soviet trade is about 26 per 
v Th . tr .jinonal exports of Soviet oil products, timber, ore. 
"/'I, return for western States' equipment, 
mcial and . goods. etc., have lately been sup- 

chemicals, p P (mporls „f consumer goods from Western 

States 'and increasedexports of machines, equipment and domestic 

appliances to ' l "; v( ^ | j.' wjd c trade contacts with communis, and 

U innis, countries Her share in the world commerce is low. 
non-commum- [f;lMin , first. the country is anxious to 

because ol a nun*' *- . , ,_offnpic m 


aMJ,n I'h'^r imnorls by placing many goods within the country as 
^ iKven though the geographical advantages or them 


, n d therefore makes deliberate efforts to 


re 


for as possible even though 


development are 


, limited. Secondly, the country did not want for 
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many years any trade relations with non-communist countries. 
Thirdly, there are many restrictions against Soviet goods in the 

U.S.A. and other Western countries. Finally the increasing 
demand for domestic consumption leaves a little surplus for export. 
The foreign trade in U.S.S.R. is conducted on the basis of state 
monopoly, which means that trade transactions on the purchase 
and sale of diverse goods with all foreign countries and individual 
trading enterprises abroad are conducted by organisations specially 
authorised for the puip«>ase. The U.S.S.R. Ministry of Foreign 
trade is in charge of the monopoly and it has enormous power in 
directing the countrys’ customs system, and in controlling the 
activities of those institutions which are actually conducting 
activities in the foreign markets. There are 40 such institutions or 
organisations, each with its responsibility for its operations in 
export or import or both. 

The main items of exports are oil, coal, iron ore, manganese ore, 
paper, cotton, tractors, grain and motor cars. The imports of fuel 
and raw materials have declined and those of machinary and 
equipment increased. 

Raw materials and food accounted for 30 p.c., consumer goods 
10 p.c. and machinery and equipment 20 p.c. of the total export. In 
respect of imports also, there has been a great change in the 
pattern. Imports of fuel and raw materials declined from 50 p.c. to 
29 p.c., and those of machinery and equipment increased from 16 
p.c. to 32 p.c. in 1980. 

Value of Imports and Exports 
(In million U.S. Dollars) 


1972 

• • • 

Imports 

6.244 

Exports 

4,668 

1974 

• • • 

11,622 

10,975 

1976 

• • • 

18,761 

13,086 

1978 


21.230 

17,006 

1981 

• • • 

36,194 

32,443 


More than half of the Soviet foreign trade organisations arc engaged in the export 
and import of machines, equipment and instruments. The Soviet Union can today 
offer for export practically any group of goods manufactured by modem industry. 
Through corresponding foreign trade organisations. Soviet industry is in a position of 
supplying any special equipment which can be manufactured on the wish of foreign 
coustomcrs. 
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The countries which have important place in the exports from 
U S S R, are West Germany. Italy. Japan. U.K.. Finland. Roma¬ 
nia. France and Yugoslavia. Thus Soviet exports are shared by the 
industrial countries as well as the communist countries. In fact, 
about 60 p.c. of the exports go to these countries. The same is the 
pattern in import trade. 


Canada 

Canada is a country whose exports and imports almost balance 
one another. The traditional exports are wheat, lumber, wood 
pulp. fish, other grains, asbestos, nickel, iron ore and copper. She 
imports machinery, automobiles, engines, aircrafts, plastics, sugar, 
paper, larm implements and cotton fabrics. 


Foreign Trade 
(In million dollars U.S.) 


1972 

1974 

1976 

1978 

1981 


Import 

19.414 

33.424 

39.130 

44.806 

67.709 


Export 

21.165 

34.511 

40.515 

47.944 

72.628 


The principal buyers of Canadian goods are U S A.. U.K.. 
I n U S.S.R.. West Germany. Australia. Netherlands. C hina 
and France. The U S A. alone takes 70 to 75 p.c. of Canada s 
exports and imports. 

Direciion of Expori and Import 1981 
(In million dollars U.S.) 


USA. 

Australia 

Japan 

Britain 

Oil Countries 

West Germany 

France 

Spain 

Norway 

Total 


Export 


Import 

46.454 

Britain 

1847 

678 

Australia 

415 

3647 

Belgium 

248 

2754 

France 

705 

1975 

Japan 

3.368 

1078 

USA. 

... 45.224 

785 

Oil Countries 

4.660 

171 

Total 

... 67.769 

357 



72.628 
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In recent years there has been ashift in Canada’s composition of 
trade. Because of the expansion of hydro-electricity and develop¬ 
ment of base metals, oils and forest products, the exports of 
newsprint, machinery, aircraft parts, natural gas, chemicals and 
motor vehicles have considerably increased. At the same time, 
there has been a decline in the export of traditional items. Another 
shift is in the direction of trade. The Canadian trade is directed 
more to the U.S.A. than to Europe. With the exception of wheat, 
all agricultural products are exported to U.S.A. or consumed in the 
country because of increasing population. 


Foreign Trade or Great Britain 

No other country in the world, with the possible exception of 
Japan, depends so much on foreign trade for economic stability as 
Great Britain. Her limited natural resources coupled with her small 
size and large population make it imperative for her to import food 
and raw materials and export manufactured and processed goods. 

Her expansion of trade began in the second half of the sixteenth 
century with the discovery of passages to North America and the 
East. By 1873, Britain was looked upon as the workshop of the 
world. The World War I had an unfavourable effect on British 
economy and her export trade. It became almost impossible to 
regain her former position in export in view of currency restrictions 
or tariff barriers on imports in many countries after the First World 
War. In 1932 she herself introduced a general system of fiscal 
protection for the first time in her history against imported goods. 
She also entered into a number of bilateral trade agreements. The 
World War II brought further changes in her export trade. Her 
inability to supply goods during the war made her customers who 
were not involved in the war depend on other sources near their 
countries. The position could not be improved after the war 
because her customers did not want another changeover. Britain is 
a strong advocate of the removal of artificial barriers to trade and 
for this has taken an active part in setting up such organisations as 
the International Monetary Fund and GATT. 

Today, there are changes both in respect of her composition and 
distribution of exports. The traditional items like textiles and coal 
are less important, and the major portion is accounted for by 
engineering and other new products. The U.S.A. has taken the 
place of Australia as the leading buyer of British goods. The other 
important buyers are Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
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West Germany and South Africa. Very recently. France has 
become an important customer of British goods. In 1971. France's 
position was fourth after U S.A.. West Germany, and Netherlands 
but much ahead of Australia. Canada and South Africa. This 
increase in share is for engineering goods mostly. 

The British produce is grouped under lal food, beverages and 
tobacco, (bl basic materials, (c) mineral fuels and lubricants and 
(dl manufactured goods and machinery. 

,St) to 90 p.c. of the exports consist of manufactured goods and 

machinery. 

So far as imports are concerned, food, beverage and tobacco 
account for one-third and another one-third by manufactured 
goods. 

She is the best customer of the U.S.A.. Canada. India. 
Netherlands, Australia. Sweden. Argentina. South Afria. De¬ 
nmark and New Zealand : the second best of Germany. Switzer- 
land and Malaysia, and the third htst of France and Brazil. Thus 
the prosperity of many countries whose economies are dependent 
upon a flourishing export trade is bound up with the prosperity of 
Great Britain as the world's best customer. 


U.S.A. 

Canada 
Australia 
West Germany 

Netherlands 

India 
France 
All Total 


Direction oi Imports 


(In million 

U S. Dollars) 


1972 

1974 

1978 

1981 

2952 

5294 

8.178 

11.693 

1514 

2301 

2090 

2.669 

078 

6(14 

968 

801 

2104 

4446 

8.689 

11.419 

1539 

3837 

4856 

7.705 

281 

298 

673 

1.325 

1510 

1693 

6.159 

7.186 

28.230 

55.018 

78.605 

99.461 


. V has trade contacts with many countries 

than 10 to 1- P* 1 ’ ke|s 0 f ,he United Kingdom extend to 

The principal export ^ ^ 

many countries of ,hc Britain’s trade is that more than 25 

One noticeable fa • # fcuropean countries. One-sixth of 

CSSS?- 
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Principal Destinations of Export of British Produce 

(In million U.S. Dollars) 



1972 

U.S.A. 

3,041 

Belgium 

986 

West Germany 

1,473 

France 

1,278 

Netherlands 

1,131 

Ireland 

1,174 

Switzerland 

917 

Australia 

1,930 

World 

.. 24.745 


1976 

1978 

1981 

4420 

6690 

12,382 

2,506 

4221 

4,230 

3,282 

5959 

11,074 

3070 

4857 

6,651 

2682 

4335 

7,974 

2236 

3913 

5,232 

1798 

3678 

3,500 

2864 

3441 

1,810 

46,704 

71,702 

102,715 


The present composition of Britain’s exports maintains the trend 
in favour of engineering exports against traditional exports, such as 
textiles, which has been a characteristic of recent years. Engineer¬ 
ing goods (machinery, vehicles, and ships* instruments) which 
before the war accounted for about 25 per cent of the total value of 
exports have now increased to about 46 per cent. During the same 
period, the exports of cotton textiles came down to 11 p.c. from 32 
p.c. of the total exports.' 

This change in the composition of Britain’s trade is due to 
increased demand for machine tools, vehicles, tractors, instru¬ 
ments, machinery, etc., from many under-developed countries 
which having made some progress in textiles, foundries, etc., are 
now en route to further industrialisation. In fact, the future of 
British exports and their growth will be along scientific industries. 

Among other exports which—in addition to engineering 
products— have become of increasing importance, chemicals take 
first place. Together with exports of refined petroleum products 
they now represent over 10 per cent of total exports. This 
increasing emphasis on "new" against "traditional” exports shows 
the resilience of Britain’s economy, which is well able to adapt 
itself to the new conditions in world markets arising from the 
establishment of local goods industries in many less industrialized 
countries. The other exports are iron and steel, textile yam and 
fabrics and beverages. 


M The usual classification of commodities for the purpose of trade is as follows 
(u) Food and Live animals (b) Beverages and tobacco, (c) Crude minerals, (d) 
Mineral fuels, (c) Animal and vegetable oils, (f) Manufactured goods. (?) Machinery 
and equipment and (ht Miscellaneous manufactured utricles. 
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The United Kingdom no longer depends on the Commonwealth 
countries for maintaining a high rate of growth in her foreign trade. 
She exports to Commonwealth countries only about 15 p.c. of her 
total exports and imports about 10 p.c. of her total imports from 
the Commonwealth countries. 

In her trade relation with Commonwealth countries, only 
Canada. Australia and New Zealand are having an increasing rate 
of shares. Conversely, the developing countries in the Common¬ 
wealth show declining trends in their exports and imports to and 

from U.K. 


Some General Considerations about the British Foreign Trade 
(i) The traditional items of exports like textiles have yielded 
place to engineering goods and chemicals. The increased demand 
for products of engineering industries from the developing coun¬ 
tries is responsible for this change in the composition. The opening 
of oil refineries has also made Britain an exporter of refined 

'’'IS iTrektSinct relationship between cos. of production a. 
home and export prices. The competition with Wes. Germany and 
Jap ,n is based on the price factor, and often Britain ,s comparative- 

' y SjhJ int'e'nn promoting multilateralism and freer dealings 
/national trade has been dictated by the urgent need to 
' .h n the balance of pavmenls through increase in exports, 
strengthen ) s ^liicli she enjoyed for more than three 

centuries f* .ompeiitors in the world markets. Ai the 
and there are no* ma.^ ^ ^ jmpor|s ^ , 

same "me. she ^ mcc , no , on |y by her monetary and 

challenge wh.c B ^ ^ ^ produclivity 0 f her industries, 
fiscal policy bu . u r ,lain in the World Markets is Japan. 

The chW cx.mpe 2 ^“"ralia. South Africa and India 
U.K.'s traditional markus i*. ^ jn „ SA the posil ion of 

are much ,n the^ manv commodities vis-a-vis those 

S"U K Already the penetration of Japanese cars in U.S.A. .s a 

cb " w " - —■ '•-*" 

i lia s share in the world trade i' hardl> - per cent the 

i^Mancedr^eign’trade to India is of the greatest magnitude m 


The figures are 
Monclary Fund 


-^ „ ,l r, Year Honk l*«2. International 

. (rom |97K™. Direction ol 
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view of her economic policy, aiming at self-reliance and indus¬ 
trialisation. The enlargement of the volume and range of exports is 
the main consideration. The balance of trade has however, 
remained unfabourable because of the imperative need for imports 
of foodgrains. machinery, petroleum and various other raw 
materials in which India is in short supply. The increasing efforts to 
raise the volume and range of exports are not being adequately 
compensated on account of the tariff restrictions in many- countnes 
and the intensity of competition in the world market. The high co 
of production in respect of goods to be exported and the growing 
domestic consumption of goods which can be exported .rape the 
producers to concentrate in the internal market from profit motive. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF INDIA 



FIG. No. 43 India's Foreign Trade 


Value of India’s Foreign Trade 
(In million U.S. Dollars) 


1972 

1974 

1976 

1981 


Imports 

2,235 

5.064 

5,102 

13,507 


Exports 

2.439 

3,892 

5.020 

7,300 


The principal imports are iron and steel, electrical machinery, 
machinery other than electrical, transport equipment, petroleum, 
chemical elements, foodgrains. and fertilisers. 

The principal exports are tea. jute manufactures, cotton manu¬ 
factures. iron ore and concentrates, leather and leather manufac¬ 
tures, oil cakes cashew kernels, sugar, tobacco, spices, coffee, 
coir, fibres, manganese ore. raw cotton and iron and steel. 
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Characii risiks of Export Trade 


The characteristics of India's export trade are reflected in 
continuance of traditional articles, steady emergence of a new 
series of manufactured goods, active participation of the Govern¬ 
ment in export promotion, large share of percentage by a few 
countries and a worldwide distribution of markets. 

1 Traditional and new series of exports 
India is noted in the international markets for the export of 
commodities like cotton piece goods, jute goods, tea. leather 
i-oods. tobacco, spices, mica, coffee, manganese ore and iron ore. 
j n , ;icl t|, C se are the traditional commodities for export from India. 


exports OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES FROM INDIA 

RSCRORESj 


-800 



TIG N° 44 E x P° r,s wf P r,nc 'P al commodities Irom Indij 


cl of tea and cotton piece goods, the percentage share to 
. p r „duction is on the decline although in terms of actual 
101,1 \ |hcre has not been much change. In the case of mica, the 
volume e of cxporl j s higher than what the annual raisings are. 
percen agC)f jn coffce is slea dily increasing and has reached 

Thc S \n c of total production. The percentage share of selected 
export P' oduclion is normall >' as ,ollows: 
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Tea 58, cotton fabrics 11, Jute 91, tobacco 19 and coffee 48. 

Iron ore accounts for about 6 p.c. of the total value of exports. 
Iron ore offers excellent opportunities for export but the main 
difficulty is the distance between the ports and the producing areas 
which must covered by railways. 

Engineering goods constitute the largest single item of export. 
Of late, the exports of precious stones, iron ore, tea, leather and 
cotton textiles are on the increase. 

Of late, a number of new- manufactured articles are being 
exported from India. Though the total value of such articles is not 
large, they hold out possibilities of further expansion with rapid 
industrial development in the country. This new trend is also 
changing the pattern of India's export trade from being solely the 
exporter of raw materials and traditional commodities. The new 
engineering items include bicycles, sewing machines, electirc fans, 
metal and metal manufactures and machinery. 

The other items which are showing export performance are iron 
ore. soaps, paints, rubber tyres, woollen and worsted fabrics, razor 
blades, cigarette paper, vanaspati. medicine and pharmaceuticals. 

2. Government's participation in export promotion 

The Government of India seeks to create conditions in which 
export trade can flourish. A number of fiscal concessions have been 
granted in order to make Indian goods more competitive in foreign 
markets. These include (i) abolition of export duties on groundnut 
oil, castor oil and manganese ore. and reduction in levels of duties 
on raw cotton and tea; Hi) grant of rebate on freight for a number 
of commodities transported by rail from interior to the ports. 
Reduction in freight rates have also been secured from the 
Shipping Conference on a number of commodities. Export 
Promotion Councils have been set up for cotton textiles silk and 
rayon, engineering goods, chemicals, tobacco, spices, cashew, 
leather, plastics, sports goods and mica. There are Commodity 
Boards for tea. coffee and coir. Recently a Board of Trade has 
been established to formulate the lines on which expansion and 
diversification of trade should take place. Export Promotion 
Councils undertake studies of foreign markets, send out trade 
delegations and do trade publicity abroad They also lay down 
standards of quality and packing of goods for shipment abroad. 
Many countries have an out-of-date image of India as a country 
exporting raw materials and tropical products. It is necessary to 
create a new image of India as a producer of manufactured goods 
which maintain high standard of business integrity. 
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3. Five big buyers of Indian exports 
The five big buyers of Indian goods are U S. A., U.K., U.S.S.R., 
Japan and Germany (W). 



Value of Exports (in 

Rs. crores) 



1976 

1977 

1981 

U.S.A. 

520 

576 

852 

UK. 

421 

520 

427 

Japan 

432 

544 

611 

U.S.S.R 

417 

446 

1.157 

All-India 

4.042 

5.143 

6.708 


These five countries take about 50 p.c. of India's total exports. 
The other important buyers are France. Italy, and Netherlands. 


4 . A few big sellers 

About 50 to 60 per cent of India’s imports come from U.K., 
USA. U.S.S.R., and Japan. The other important buyers are 
Australia. Germany (West). Iran and Saudi Arabia. 

UK has always been the best customer of certain Indian goods 
like tea. dressed leather, unmanufactured tobacco, cotton 
Imports From Principal Countries 


USA. 

USSR 
UK 
Iran 

All-India 

to'l'v ic c< k ^1 eat he rT a n d oil cake, she ranks first in the list of India's 
importers. 

Share op U K. in India’s Export 
(Percentage: Average record) 

Tea 

Cotton Fabrics 
Juie Manufactures 
pressed Leather 

r n the point of view of value. U.S.A. has been the best 
rQI • of Indian goods. She accounts for about 16 to 17 per cent 

sru exp ° r,s ° f india ' 


(in Rs 

crores) 




1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1981 

498 

729 

1.285 

1.059 

1.510 

254 

402 

310 

332 

955 

252 

213 

284 

330 

828 

268 

473 

460 

508 

1.348 

2.955 

4.520 

5.265 

5.073 

12.434 

ures. In 

the case of tea. 

cotton 

fabrics. 


.. 55 

Tobacco (Unmanu¬ 


.. 26 

factured) 

.. 40 

.. 4 

Sugar 

.. 10 

.. 45 

Cashew Kernels 

.. 6 
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Share of U.S.A. in India’s Exports 
(in percentage: Average record) 


Cotton Fabrics 

.. 15 

Leather 

.. 10 

Sugar 

.. 20 

Cashew Kernels 

50 

Manganese Ore 

.. 26 

Jute Manufactures 

.. 40 


Japan with a share of a little more than 6 per cent of India’s 
exports occupies the fourth place among India’s customers. 


Share of Japan in India’s Exports 
(in percentage: Average record) 


Iron Ore 

.. 85 

Oil Cakes 

.. 4 

Raw Cotton 

.. 60 

Leather 

.. 8 

Manganese Ore 

.. 35 

Tobacco 

.. 5 


Soviet Union with which the trade was insignficant a few years 
ago has taken the third place among the buyers of India and eighth 
place among sellers since 1966. From Rs. 32 crores worth of 
exports in 1962 the value was Rs. 1157 crores in 1981. 


Share of U.S.S.R. in India’s Exports 
(in percentage: Average record) 

j ea .. 14 Cashew Kernels .. 25 

Jute manufactures .. 13 OilCakes - 5 

Tobacco .. 35 

(a) Jute manufactures account for about 15 to 20 per cent of the 
total exports from India. U.S.A. along lakes about 40 p.c. of our 
jute. Foreign exchange earnings from jute manufactures in 1981 

was Rs. 208 crores. 


Jute Destinations 
(in percentage: Average record) 


U.S.A. 

.. 40 

U.K. 

.. 5 

U.S.S.R. 

.. 12 

Argentina 

.. 5 

Canada 

.. 6 

Czechoslovakia 

.. 3 

Australia 

.. 8 

Others 

.. 16 

Egypt 

.. 5 




(b) Tea accounted for about 10 to 15 p.c. of the total export 
value U.K. is the leading buyer of Indian Tea. The most 
interesting fact is the recent entry of U.S.S.R. as a buyer of Indian 


Tea. 
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Tea Destinations 
(in percentage: Average record) 


UK. 

.. 55 

Ireland 

.. 3 

USSR. 

. 14 

Netherlands 

.. 2 

Egypt 

.. 8 

Iran 

.. 2 

U.S.A. 

.. 5 

Others 

.. 12 

Canada 

.. 4 



(c) Leather. The leading importers are U.K., 

West Germany. 

U S A.. Italy and France. In 1981 India earned Rs. 293 crores as 

foreign exchange from the export of leather. 



Leather Destinations 



(in percentage: 

Average recoiJ) 


UK 

.. 40 

Japan 

.. 7 

West Germany 

.. 12 

Yugoslavia 

.. 5 

USA. 

.. 12 

Belgium 

.. 2 

Italy 

.. 8 

Others 

.. 1 

France 

.. 5 




(d) Cotton fabrics occupy the fourth place as an earner of foreign 
exchange. 

Cotion Fabrics Destinations 
(in percentage: Average record) 


y £ .. 26 New Zealand .. 5 

U S.A. •• 15 Sudan .. 2 

Australia - 5 Tanzania .. 2 

Sr, l.anka • 4 ^"ada 2 

Kenya 3 ° ,hers 33 

Aden - 3 

5 Geographical Distribution of Export Market 
In spite of the fact that more than 50 p.c. of India's total exports 
goes to the U S A.. U K.. U.S.S.R. and Japan. India’s markets are 
widely scattered all over the world. Her markets arc divided into 
six rc gions on the basis of the degree of fiscal restrictions and 
methods of payment involved in the foreign trade. 

... p ree Trade Area: Norway, Sweden. Switzerland. Iceland. 
Austria. Portugal. These countries participate as parts of the 
wimon market through the elimination of internal barriers to 
tl A ■ and have not adopted a common external tariff. The area 
"kes about 2 p.c. of India's exports. 

j/ ie European C ommon Market: West Germany, Nether- 
inds Belgium. Luxemburg. France and Italy constitute the 
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European Common Market. From 1973, U.K., Ireland, Norway 
and Denmark have become regular members at the common 
market. A reason for the creation of the common market is to 
unleash latent forces of growth which at present are confined to the 
cramped contours of small national markets. In spite of its 
preferential tariff system which discriminates against others, the 
region has become an important customer of India and takes about 
10 per cent of India’s exports. Germany (W) is the largest buyer of 
Indian goods and takes about 2 p.c. of India’s exports. France was 
once a good customer for Indian groundnut, coffee and short staple 
cotton. Though exports of these commodities have fallen consider¬ 
ably, there are fair prospects for jute goods, cotton textiles, 
handicrafts, tobacco and tanned hides and skins. Belgium takes 
bones, animal hair, woollen carpets, jute goods, manganese, coffee 
and mica. There is good scope for exporting footwear and 
handicrafts. India’s trade with Italy is of a complementary 
character in as much as each country is mainly exporting products 
which the other is not producing. India exports jute, coffee, tea, 
manganese and spices. 

(iii) The ECAFE Region consists of Pakistan, Burma, Sri 
Lanka, Malaysia, Singapore. Indonesia, Japan and Afghanistan. 
About 22 per cent of exports are sent to this region. However, the 
share of ECAFE in India’s export trade has been a fluctuating one, 
though the balance of trade is in favour of India. 

(iv) Rupee Payment Area comprises U.S.S.R. and East 
European countries. The trade with this region is on the increase as 
a result of closer trade relations. Its share is between 15 and 18 p.c. 
a year in the total exports from India. This is a region to which 
India is giving her most serious attention to expand her exports. 

(v) The African Region: As yet, the share of Africa in India’s 
export trade has not gone beyond 7 p.c. Nigeria, Kenya, Sudan and 
Egypt are the best customers of this region. The possibility of 
expanding the export of noh-traditional goods in this area is vast. 
Of late, there has been some increase in exports to Ghana, Libya, 
Uganda and Tanzania. 

Apart from the conventional export items, viz., tea, jute 
manufactures and cotton piecegoods, in the last few years India has 
offered a wide range of newly manufactured goods such as light 
engineering products, pharmaceutical and chemical manufactures, 
footwear, vanaspati, art silk, piecegoods, carpets and rugs, etc. 

(vi) American Zone: U.S.A. and Canada are the two countries 
with which India has most of her trade. In 1981, exports to these 
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countries amounted to Rs. 912 crores, of which U.S.A. accounted 
for Rs. 852 crores. 

Characteristics of Imports 

The composition and size of India's imports are determined by 
the requirements for developmental programmes, essential raw 
materials and food. The characteristics of imports are. therefore, 
the predominance of petroleum, industrial machinery and equip¬ 
ment. steady decline in the import of agricultural raw materials and 
consumer goods, steady rise of mineral fuels, iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metals. 

I. Predominance of Capital Goods and Related Items 


In the present composition of imports, petroleum, non-electrical 
machinery electrical machinery and transport equipment for 
industries figure prominently because of the rapidly develop.ng 
economy Such materials and components are essential for the 
maintenance of production. There are considerable restrictions of 
imports of items which are being manufactured in the country or 
the production of which has expanded recently. 

Most of the industries in the private sector, particularly, jute 
suear and cotton textile mills are bringing about replacement of 
obsolete machinery. In the public sector, machinery and equip¬ 
ment are being imported for new industries. These goods consist of 
manufactures of metals, non-electrical machinery, electrical 
machinery and transport equipment. 

„ S | 0W Decline in the Import of Raw Materials and 
Intermediate Goods 

„ k nece ssary to import raw cotton, raw jute, raw rubber and 
r ' W ool. fertilisers, paper, iron and steel and various other 
""mediate goods to meet the internal requirements. In spite of 
"' venous efforts which the country has made to increase the 

m.-stic production, the imports of theaecommodities have not 
, i There has been decline only in the imports of consumer 
dctl ' more particularly those in which India's production has 
caught up with the domestic demand. 

III. Dependence of Imported Food-grains 

In spite of the expansion of agricultural areas and production, 
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the dependence on foreign supplies of food is continued. The 
imports are edible oil, fish, wheat, rice, other cereals, preserved 
fruits, other fruits and vegetables, beans and meat. 

A special feature of the foreign trade of India is the extremely 
small proportion of its land frontier trade. The present barriers 
against land trade are in the shape of mountains and deserts which 
cannot be easily crossed. The other difficulties are tariff barriers 
and exchange complications. With the growth of communications 
and better political relations this trade with China, Nepal, 
Bangladesh and Burma should develop further. The principal 
commodities that are imported by India are grains, jute, fruit, raw 
wool, living animals and raw silk. The exports are cotton goods, 
sugar, tobacco, leather, tea, silk goods, salt, etc. 

India’s Trade Relation with Certain 
Important Countries 

The United Kingdom: The principal exports to the U.K. are tea, 
jute, hide and skins, oil-seeds, raw cotton, raw wool, metals and 
ores. On the import side, the chief articles are machinery and 
mill-works, iron and steel, chemicals, instruments,hard-ware, 
liquors, motor cars, rubber manufactures, paper and pasteboard, 
etc. 

In accordance with the system of Commonwealth preference, the 
United Kingdom allows the unrestricted duty-free entry of almost 
all goods imported from India. Because of an acute shortage of 
foreign exchange, India controls nearly all imports by the Import 
and Export (Control) Act, granting tariff preferences to some of 
the goods imported from the United Kingdom 

m U.S.S.R. : In recent years there has been a great increase in the 
volume of Indo-Soviet trade because of economic co-operation 
between the two countries. 

The exports are tea, coffee, tobacco, textiles, footwears, cashew 
nuts, oilcakes, etc. The capital goods are the main imports. The 
present development of Indo-Soviet trade is the outcome of 
bilateral trade agreements for trade and payment between the two 
countries. The rupee-trade agreements between the two countries 
are characterised by the facts that they enable India to obtain from 
U.S.S.R., her requirements of machinery, equipment and other 
materials needed for her economic development through payment 
in Indian rupees. The range of Indian commodities which are 
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exported to USSR. covers, besides traditional items, the 
products of new industries.* 

Burma : Imports from Burma consists largely of rice, beans and 
pulses, teak, rubber and precious stones. These represent more 
than 85 per cent of the total imports from Burma. More than 40 per 
cent of India's exports to Burma consists of cotton and jute 
manufactures. Other exports are iron and steel, tea. sugar, coffee, 
agricultural products, engineering and electrical goods, chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, handicrafts, etc. The over-all trade with 
Burma is on the decline. 


Sri I anka : The important items of imports into India from Sri 
I ,nka are- copra, cocoanut oil and tobacco. Unhusked rice, cotton 
oL-SOOiis. fish and coal are the important items of exports from 
EL Other important items of exports to Sn Lanka are pulses. 
L's and vegetables, chillies, oil-cakes and manures. 

A trade agreement between India and Sn Lanka was entered 

min January 1958. in accordance with which India would import 

£med quamities of Jaffna chewing tobacco a, a concessional 
P , nf imoort dun On the other hand. Sn Lanka would prov.de 
Sifils for the import of Indian tobacco for the production of 

'todies had a favourable balance for many years in her trade 
with Sri Lanka. 

. • Commercial relations between India and Japan are 

Sd by an agreement of 1958. Imports into India from Japan 
rfco ton manufactures, artificial silk and silk manufactures, iron 
s eel machinery and mill-work, ships railway shipment. 
d - i machinery drugs and medicines, dye-stuffs and news- 
inoustnal machinery. .^8 of lndia - s exporIS 10 Japan are raw 

P n nm iron manganese, mica, tobacco, sugar, hides and skins, 
cotton. p«g «r - leria | s . Raw cotton usually constitutes more 

ri a . - *”■»*» - 


a .1 v in USSR consist of iradnional items, although lately 
« The hulk of c*|»o |Q promolc exports of manufactured and 

j^siduous effort* hai * ^ cxpom ^ diversified to include items like 

semi-manufacture P transport equipment, readymade garments, leather 

engineering *<*£•' oll ? pain „. and varnishes, etc. Imports consist mainly of 
manufactures, chem J . .P of kcroscnc oi , come from the Soviet Union, 
essential 'ports arc machinery and equipment, diesel oil. newsprint. 

Other major * ,cmN m 7tals. dredgers, cranes, welding equipment, etc. 

fertilised- non,t 
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Indo-Japan Trade 
(In crore rupees) 

1971-72 1974-75 1977 1981 

Import .. 162 453 307 643 

Export .. 182 294 544 612 

West Germany: West Germany is a very important customer of 
Indian goods. She absorbs about 40 per cent of India’s total exports 
to Western Europe. The commodities are undressed goat and 
sheep skins, jute bags and jute fabrics, coffee, oil-cakes, tea, mica, 
seed lac and shellac, iron ore and concentrates, cashew kernel,* 
manganese ore, spices, pepper and cardamoms, bones and raw 
wool. In normal times, imports from Germany into India consist of 
iron and steel, brass and copper, hardware, machinery and 
mill-works, glass and glass-ware, dyes, electrical instruments, 
liquor, scientific and surgical instruments. 

In the case of India’s foreign trade Westorn Germany has come 
to occupy the fifth place—behind U.S.A., U.K., U.S.S.R. and 
Japan. The balance of trade, however, has been continuously 
against India during the last few years. It is because exports have 
either been stagnant or have shown a declining trend. 

The most important item of import from West Germany is 
machinery and mill-work. The trade between the two countries is 
regulated by trade agreements under which both Governments 
facilitate the import and export of all commodities from either 
country. 

United States of America : The principal items of exports from 
India to the U S. A. are jute and jute goods, shellac and lac, cashew 
nuts, tea, hides and skins, carpet, wool, leather, undressed furs and 
mica. These and other traditional commodities constitute about 80 
per cent of U.S. imports from India. 

U.S. imports of India’s shrimps, leather goods, vegetable oils, 
coffee, rubber manufactures, cotton, woolen and silk manufac¬ 
tures. precious stones, brass and bronze articles, drugs and 
medicines, toys, books, art works and antiques, have increased 
appreciably in recent years. There is considerable interest in 
U.S.A. for India’s new products like sewing machines, fans, 
castings, machine tools and even diesel engines as their production 
in U.S.A. involves higher cost in labour. 

Over the years, the U.S. A. has emerged as the largest seller to 
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India in view of India's imports of food-grains and other items 
under aid and grant. 

Other imports from USA. are machinery, chemicals, textiles 
and metal manufactures. 

Afro-Asian region : India's trade with the countries in the 
Afro-Asian region other than Japan, though individually small, is 
cumulatively sizeable. The percentage share of Asian countries are 
approximately 20 and of African countries 5 for imports. Of the 
total value of India's exports, the off-take of the Afro-Asian 
countries amounts to about 25 per cent. The shares of Asian and 
African countries are 20 per cent and 5 per cent respectively. The 
important countries are Sudan. Egypt and Kenya in Africa and 
Malaysia. Burma. Thailand and Indonesia in Asia. 

India’s Trade Agreements : India has concluded bilateral trade 
and payment agreements with several countries in forging closer 
economic tics and increasing the flow of trade in pattern and 
direction. The main objectives of the bilateral trade agreements 
are: (if diversification of trade. (ii) establishment of direct relations 
with countries receiving Indian goods indirectly. (Hi) promotion of 
trade with countries having controlled economy and (iv) operating 
a rupee payment account for meeting the exigencies of the foreign 
exchange situation. These agreements are of two kinds: (a) 
committing the parties to specific quantities of export. (b) 
provision regarding the procedure for payments. India has trade 
! cements with a number of countries of which important are 
Czechoslovakia. Finland. West Germany. Hungary. Egypt. Po- 
i n d USSR.. Yugoslavia. Viet-Nam and Burma. 

“ j * Jia - s trade with a number of newly independent African 
tries suc h as Cameroons. Central African Republic. Chad. 
Dahomey Gubon. Guinea. Ivory- Coast. Mali. Niger. Senegal, 
^erra Leone. Somalia. Togo and Upper Volta is small. Among 
f ‘ A S i an countries the volume of India's trade is low with 
untrit- like Kampuchea. North and South Korea. Laos. Mongo- 
r Viet-Nam and Yemen. India has been making efforts to 
I elop her external trade with all countries of the world including 
h newly emergent countries. Already she has concluded-trade 
,tK ., nts with several countries in the region, including Afgha- 
agreeine rma ^ Lanka j ran< | raq . Japan. Jordan. Morocco. 

Tnal North Korea. Tunisia. Egypt and Viet-Nam. 

»' has also a large entrepot trade. The entrepot trade of a 
lnd,a ct ‘ n sists of the re-export of articles previously imported. In 
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other words, a country which imports things with a view to 
exporting them is known to have entrepot trade. India occupies a 
very favourable geographical situation for the purpose of doing 
entrepot trade as she is at the centre of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

From the West, cotton, chemicals, machinery, minerals and 
metals are imported for distribution to countries like Kenya, East 
Africa, Malaysia, Indonesia and Viet-Nam. 

There is a large volume of coastal trade in India. The ports along 
the Indian coast are located in West Bengal, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala, Maharashtra and Gujarat which handle trade for their 
respective States as well as other States of India. In the coastal 
trade, the share of foreign merchandise is hardly 10 p.c. of the 
total. The minor ports of India play a vital part in the coastal trade 
of India. 

Inter-regional Trade: Because of the vastness of the country, its 
varied climate and diverse natural resources, India has a gigantic 
volume of inter-regional trade, where, in addition to railways and 
motor vehicles, bullock carts and country boats share a large 
percentage of traffic. 

The following commodities are important in the inland trade: 
Coal and coke, raw cotton, cotton piecegoods, rice, wheat, raw 
jute, iron and steel products, oilseeds, salt and sugar. 

The internal trade of India can be classified under the broad 
heads of (i) rail-borne trade, (ii) river-borne trade, (//^coasting 
trade, (iv) trade borne on other craft, and (v) trade by air. The 
value of inland trade has not been properly estimated although one 
can easily place it above Rs. 40,000 crores. The factors which 
govern the value of total trade between regions depend on the 
composition of their respective resources and the distance. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Point out the chief features of the foreign trade of Britain. Name her four most 
important commodities of import and export trade, and the reasons for their 

emphasis. 

2. Explain the concept of ‘Terms of Trade'. On what factors do the terms of trade 

of a country depend? Docs a country necessarily suffer by an adverse movement in its 
terms of trade? (Delhi B Com. 1973; 1974) 

3. Account for the expanding foreign trade of Japan since 1957. How do you 
explain the changes in the direction of her foreign trade in recent years? 

4. Analyse the factors that have helped West Germany to develop her foreign 
trade since 1950. 

5 Examine the impact of trade policy and trade pacts on international trade. 

(Delhi B.Com. 1973) 

6. Write a short note on the principal exports of the U.S.A. 

(Indian Institute of Bankers, 1978) 
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7 Whv does trade take place between different countries? Explain. 

’ (B.Com. Delhi. 1971) 

8 What do you mean bv a Common Market? Explain the purposes for which the 
European Common Market was set up. Has it promoted international trade? 

P (Delhi B.Com. 1971; 1973) 

9 Name the raw materials for textile industries. Analyse the factors for the 
location of woollen industry, citing the examples of some outstanding regions of 

woollen textile production . 

10. Discuss the bases of international trade and describe thcjecent trends* world 

Discuss the present trends in India’s foreign trade. Do you think that in view of 
,h,- recent changes in the European Common Market, there is a need for 
reconstruction in the foreign trade of India? (Cal. B.Com. 1973) 

P Trace the .mpact of foreign trade ,n the economic development of a nation. 

Give specific examples (CU ’ 
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PART TWO 
CHAPTER X 
REPUBLIC OF INDIA 


Introduction 


In respect of size, the Republic of India is the seventh gigantic State in 
the world, being preceded by the U.S.S.R.. China, Canada, Brazil, the 
U S.A. and Australia. India measures 3.219 km. from north to south and 
2 977 km from east to west and presents the form of a somewhat irregular 
equilateral triangle. She has 3.280, 483 square km. of area with 661 
million population as in 1978 including Kashmir. She is the second most 
populous country in the world after China (839 millions), followed by 
USSR (245 m.) and U S A (214 m ). Administratively, the country 
consists of 22 States which are federating units, and 9 territories which are 
centrally administered. The Saates are Maharashtra, Gujarat. Madhya 
Pradesh Rajasthan. Uttar Pradesh. Andhra Pradesh. Assam. Karnataka. 
Rihar Orissa. Tamil Nadu. Punjab. Haryana. West Bengal. Kerala. 
, ' and Kashmir. Nagaland. Himachal Pradesh. Tripura. Manipur, 

Sikkim and Meghalaya. The Union territories are Delhi ; the Andaman 
an d Nicobar Islands ; Lakshadweep. Dadra and Nagar Havel, ; Goa 
Daman and Diu ; Pondichery Mizoram ; Arunachal Pradesh ; and 


"SKa highly favourable geographical situation for the purposes of 

Je,national commerce. She stands almost a, the centre of the Eastern 

Hemisphere and at the head of the Indian Ocean. She commands all the 

. . routes for trade between the old and the new worlds-towards Africa 

b , p.i r ope in the west, Australia in the south—Thailand, China. Japan 

1 America in the cast Her land frontier is 15.200 km. long and touches 

Pakistan. Bangladesh. China. Burma. Afghanistan and Nepal. While 

Ih ,e are sea frontiers ,n the east, west and south, the mountains on the 

as a natural frontier. Both the frontiers are important for 

defence and ye. do no. hinder the development of commerce. Also, her 

d ' n between the densely populated areas of Burma. Malaysia. 

Th n si . m,d Thailand on the cast and the industrially developing Middle 
Indoncsi. d I e| ^ ^ ^ gica(est commercja | natjons of the future. 

f . a st can m ^ of ()K3 km ^ C oast-l,ne of India, in spite of its 

, ,s broken bv onlv a small number of inlets and possesses a 
gfeat lengt • • inen(a| she)f of , he country is shallow and 

(t . w islands roundj.J^ ^ ^ BecaUbC of these physlcal 

‘ hC 'tics India possesses only a few major ports and harbours in 
Cha pornon to her coast-line. The Gulf of Cutch. the Gulf of Cambay, the 


-iTTTh and M./ordm in Asv.m have noi ycl acquired Ihc ol Stales and 

'ArunJtlMl I raoon a dmm,Mcrcd a% Union territories li may be mcniioncd here 

,he <».» continue U,,K lhc cfCJ i,«,n ol j Stale in India are culiural homogcnciiy. 

ilut lhc determining clnpnicn i. ..dminivirativc convenience and Ihc need lr«*m Ihc poml 
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backwaters of Cochin and Malabar, the Palk Strait at the Gulf of Mannar, 
and the indentations at the mouth of the Ganga are the inlets and straits of 
India. These are all shallow with the exception of the backwaters of 
Cochin and Malabar and permit navigation when they are made deep by 
dredging operations. 

The east coast of India runs from the mouth of Kalindi in Khulna on the 
border of Bangladesh along the Sundarbans in a westerly direction, to the 
Hugh river. From the Hugli, the coast proceeds south-west to the Kistna 
Delta, from where it continues south to Cape Comorin which is the 
southermost point of India. The west coast runs from Cape Comorin. The 
coast runs north to the Gulf of Cambay, where the Kathiawar Peninsula 
just out west from the mainland. 

The vast coast-line of India along with a continental shelf of more than 
15.000 square km.and a large number of gulfs and bays indicates the great 
possibilities of marine resources in the form of sea-weeds, fish and 
minerals. Sea-weeds about which no proper survey has been made so far 
can be a good source of food. These can also provide raw materials for 
many chemical industries. The Indian Ocean also contains several mineral 
resources like salt, sodium, potassium, magnesium, bromide and chlorine. 
Except for salt, the other minrals are not exploited to a large extent 
because of cost and complications in operations. 

1. The Natural Divisions of India 

India presents three distinct natural regions in terms of physical features 
and resources. There are many sub-divisions in each region but broadly 
their links are pronounced. 

I. The Himalayan Region. 

II. The Great Northern Plain. 

III. Peninsular Region. 

1. The Himalayan system of the north. The Himalaya runs for about 
2.400 km. from the eastern extremity of Assam to the western limits of 
Kashmir with a breadth varying from 300 to 350 km. and contains some of 
the highest peaks in the world. The Himalaya, a series of parallel ranges 
intersected by valleys and extensive plateaus, rises abruptly from the 
plains in the east and gradually in the west. The average height of the 
Himalaya is over 17,000 ft., and about forty peaks are known to exceed 
24,000 ft. 

The Himalaya chain acts as a natural protective wall for India and even 
though in the modern age it cannot be considered as a very safe barrier, 
yet it does prevent sudden invasion across the north. The Himalaya 
provides rain-water for the plains by arresting the moisture bearing clouds 
of the south-west monsoon. And in winter it prevents the piercing cold 
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winds of Central Asia from coming into India. It gives birth to mighty 
rivers like the Indus, the Ganga and the Brahmaputra along with their 
tributaries. The Himalaya is very rich in animal and forest resources. 
There arc extensive tea plantations in the Outer Himalaya from Assam to 
Pumab Physical difficulties do not permit cultivation except in the Lesser 
Himalaya where rice, chillies, ginger, tea. wheat and fruits are raised. 

The heal in the plains during the summer induces many people to move 
up to hill stations of the Himalaya like Darjeeling. Nainital. Ranikhet, 
Mussoorie. Simla etc.’ The scenery and mighty peaks of the Great 
Himalaya also attract tourists and climbers from different parts of the 
world All such movements of people have encouraged the development 
of hotel industry m many hill stations. With better means of commumca- 
llon bv road and rail the hill stations are likely to attract more people 
trom the plains The sccn.cally magnificent Himalaya with its peaks higher 
lhIhe highest of the world. Sk, slopes, hunting grounds, picturesque 
" nd hospitable hill people, and ancient temples and monasteries can make 

India II power in World Tourism. 

The Great Northern plan, The plain occupies the greater part of 
Northern India and covers more than 2.51X1 km from cast to west with a 
Si, Of 350 km This plain is formed by the basins of the Ganga the 
tr binaries of Indus and the Brahmaputra and has been the cradle of 
Indo-Aryan civilization from the earliest times The geographical advan- 
' , fertile soil (bf favourable climate. (c) flat surface 
lagt ? "1 possible the construction of roads and railways, (d) rivers for 
rendering am j ( C t mineral products. Bounded by the 

Himi'l'iyan region on the north and the peninsula, region on the south. 
thrCirca. Northern plain reflects many striking regional contrasts no. on y 
nhvsical environment hut also of economic life. In the 
', n ""Tnmhinarllrii region. fomfoM I' heavy and agriculture is the chief 
' , . op | c n contains more than 4t) per cent of the total 

occupation of l» jon k ond lhc (ianga is more or less 

population of India c^h^der^d ^ * dcscrl region. Scanty rainfall and 

dry “ (surface water kept this region for long most scantily populated 
absence ol su k . V( .| opc d With the development of irrigation for 

aml agr . ,C ; an me! are being implemented, the region promises to be 
which the prog ^ , hc M „l is very fertile. Mention may be made 

“f h Thar Ser. which covers an area o. 180.IXK. sq. km. in Rajasthan 
of the Thar IX n,j s desert is actually the north-western 

Wl,h ' ,X ["pajasth in and was the cradle of the Indus Valley civilization. 


-- - - Z ummcf monihv .s.. m* phenomenon Jti.on r the fid. 

lhc h* 11 'm.. ic ii,an .nMl.mf else H has c«ik ..n an impnrunl 

, ||1C middle cl.." ‘ , -|M , CM imd emph.vmcnf in hotels .iml oilier 


• |he iif'' 1 "'. , M,.ic Ilian .in\uuuj: ... ...• 

1||( , „ 1C middle klav>i|K-pK ‘ ulH . t , n hnd employment ... hotels and other 

.. . Cl income *•* * 1 . * . %i m|o(n Most ol such hill stations are in Kashmir, 

X”.-. «;■£'iCat^hc.. are .. hi.. . 

"-“'-l '” .. 

Kturisi 
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Strong winds sweep the desert, take away soil or deposit sands over it. 
Consequently, the desert is marching towards the east. Agriculture is 
practised with the help of irrigation. 

The three agricultural belts in the Northern plains are the wheat region 
in Rajasthan, Haryana, Punjab and western U.P., rice region of eastern 
U.P., Bihar, West Bengal and Orissa, and sugarcane region at U.P. and 
Bihar. 

III. Peninsular region is a tableland and lies within the tropics. It is 
bounded on three sides by mountains—on the north by the Vindhya and 
the Satpura ranges including the Malwa and the Aravalli plateaus, on the 
west by the Western Ghats and on the east by the Eastern Ghats. Two 
coastal strips of flat land exist on the outer side of both the Western and 
Eastern Ghats—the western coastal strip is known as the Konkan in the 
north and Malabar in the south ; the eastern coastal strip is known as the 
Coromondal Coast. 

The Western Ghats run along the Malabar coast of India continuously 
for a distance of about 1,500 km. down to Cape Comorin. The plain 
between the Ghats and the sea is 50 to 60 km. wide. The Ghats look like 
an immense wall facing the ocean. The mean height is about 3,500 feet, 
the highest point being 8,700 feet (Dodabetta). 

The Eastern Ghats stretch from the Mahanadi river valley for about 750 
km. south-eastwards to the nucleus of the Nilgiris. The mean height of the 
Eastern Ghats is scarcely more than 1,500 feet. The Eastern Ghats arc 
much less elevated and do not form a continuous chain like the Western 
Ghats. The Eastern Ghats are at a much greater distance from the coast, 
the intervening lowlands averaging from 80 to 120 km. 

As the general slope of the tableland is from west to east, most of the 
rivers flow into the Bay of Bengal. The Mahanadi, Krishna, Pennar, 
Cauvery and Vaigi flow into the Bay of Bengal. The two rivers which flow 
into the Arabian Sea are the Tapti and the Narmada. The Peninsular 
rivers are all rainfed, and they turn into mere puddles during the dry 
season. There are a number of coastal streams which are short in length 
and have limited catchment areas. The principal agricultural crops of the 
Deccan are cotton, tea, coffee and spices. Cinchona, cocoanut and forest 
products are also available. 

In the Deccan, there are five natural divisions : (i) The narrow west 
coast region from Tapti to Cape Comorin receives the full force of the 
current of the monsoon from the Arabian Sea and, therefore, rainfall is 
over 100". The soil is very fertile and the crops are rice, spices and fruits. 
(ii) The Black Soil region consists of deep basaltic soil, which is highly 
retentive of moisture and, therefore, does not stand in need of irrigation. 
It is extremely fertile and owing to the lime it contains, the region is 
suitable for cotton growing. Millets, oilseeds and wheat are also 
cultivated, (iii) North-eastern Deccan has poor soil, but the rainfall is over 
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30". Tank irrigation has developed most. Rice is the principal crop, (iv) 
Southern Deccan is a rainshadow area, and is frequently visited by 
famine. The soil is very poor and cultivation is possible only by means of 
irrigation. The density of population is, therefore, not high, (v) The 
Eastern coastal plain is a low. alluvial land. The northern portion has 
summer rain and the southern region has winter rain. The coast-line is 
broken by the deltas of the rivers and many lagoons. The average rainfall 
is between 40” and 50". Rice is the principal crop. Millets and indigo are 
also raised. 


2. The Climatic Characteristics 

India is so vast in size and so varied in topographical features that a 
uniform climate does not prevail in the country. There are tremendous 
differences between regions in respect of temperature and rainfall’. 
Broadly, one can describe the climate of India as being of tropoical 
monsoon type. For the purpose of climatological studies. India can be 
divided into two parts—Peninsular India and Northern India. Peninsular 
India has the characteristics of a tropical climate. The temperature is 
uniformly high and its seasonal varations relatively low. 

Northern India lies beyound the Tropic of Cancer. In this region 
climatic conditions show no general similarity. The western side is very 
hot m summer and very cold in winter. Air is generally devoid of 
moisture Bui or> the eastern side winter is mild and summer is hot with 
plenty of moisture ,n the air. The western side includes Punjab and 
Rajasthan. The estern side embraces Wes. Bengal. Assam. Bihar and the 

U L climatic conditions are dominated by the monsoon winds The 
WO rd 'Monsoon' comes from the Arabic word "Mausim ' (meaning 
' , and m India monsoon means the rainy season. There are two 

Monsoon currents-.hc South-West Monsoon and the North-East Mon- 
M ' Th,. South-West Monsoon blowing in shore, carries with it particles 
TwaS and gives rain from June to September. The South-West 
° .Jhutr* nearly 75 per cent of the total rainfall in India and 

M Ts°rr U mi .n currents—the Arabian sea current and the 

Ratif Bengal current In the pre-monsoon period of March to May. India 
hnul 10 P Cl/of to,a * ra ' n * a ^‘ 

g ThfZy of Bengal Monsoon current, after being obstructed by the 
T i mountains and the Shillong plateau on the east, and the 
A,ak< ‘ , he nor ,h proceeds westward up to the Gangetic plain and 

Hima Su raS in Assam. Wes, Bengal. Biha, and U P. The 
Arabmn°Sea Monsoon, after surmounting the Ghats and giving rains to 

--- — n indtjnclifiMic is the violence of rainv and floodv. Ihc violence 

•Another dominant tea nutlual ,oo> between wet years and dry years, 

of heal and *,nd>. “‘ >knCC 
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the Deccan and Madhya Pradesh, meets the Bay of Bengal current in 
West Bengal and Assam. This combined monsoon is responsible for heavy 
rainfall in Bengal and Assam. 

The South-West monsoon begins to retreat from Northern India in the 
early part of October, and the retreat becomes complete by mid- 
December. “This retreat is associated with dry weather in Northern India 
but with more or less general rain on the coastal districts of Tamil Nadu 
and over the eastern half of the Peninsula.” About 13 per cent of our 
total rainfall is during the post-monsoon period of October and 
November. 

The North-East wind begins in December and lasts till February. 
During this period dry winds from the belt of high pressure in Central 
Asia (from the West Mediterranean to Central Asia, and North-East 
China) pass eastward to Iran and Northern India and cause light rain in 
Nothem India, particularly in the Punjab plains. This rainfall, though 
scanty, is very important for the kharif crops. Another current of cold 
winds after crossing the Eastern Himalaya moves towards the Tamil Nadu 
coast and Sri Lanka, and gives rain to these areas during November and 
December. 

The average annual rainfall in India is 42 inches and the variations from 
the normal rainfall are surprisingly great. The overall departures from the 
normal are as great as + 12" and-11". These variations affect the growth 
and yield of crops adversely. Again, the distribution of rainfall in India 
depends largely on the physical features. “If the hills and mountains of 
India were effaced, the country would receive much less rainfall and 
would not be able to support its present population." 

The economic importance of rainfall to India is of the highest order, 
inasmuch as rainfall is an imperative necessity for agriculture. The 
prosperity of most Indian districts depends to a large extent on the success 
or failure of the monsoon, and a slight variation in the direction of the wet 
winds may cause a usually well-watered district to become a desert. 

One of the chief characteristics of rainfall is its unequal distribution 
over the country. About 33 p.c. of the total area of Ihdia always obtain 
more than 50" rain a year, and only seven per cent of the area never get 
more than 50" rain. It is not the average rainfall of any region, but the 
deviation from the normal average, together with its timely distribution, that 
may cause disaster. A deficiency in the expected rainfall causes famine, 
and too much rain spoils the crop, while the early or late arrival of the 
monsoon may spoil the harvest. 

About 209 million acres comprising Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
West Bengal coastal region, and Assam get more than 50" rain a year. In 
these areas, agriculture is dependent entirely on the rain. U.P., west 
Madhya Pradesh, coastal Andhra and Tamil Nadu receive between 3(T 
and 50" rain a year. Below 30" rains are received by the Punjab, Kashmir, 
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Rajaslhan, North-South Karnataka and Gujarat covering an area of 162 
million acres. 

The most useful classification of areas, according to rainfall, is made 
into two great zones,—' certain' and 'uncertain'. The zones of certain 
rainfall include West Bengal. Assam, the West Malabar Coast, the 
Western slopes of the Ghats and the Upper valley of the Narmada. 

The zones of uncertain rainfall include the U P., Western and Northern 
Rajasthan, the Central Rajasthan plateau bordering on theU.P.. a large 
part of the Gujarat State, the whole of Tamil Nadu (except the actual 
slopes of the Eastern Ghats), South and West Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka and some districts in Bihar and Orissa. 

The existence of these extensive zones of uncertain rainfall has been the 
cause of India’s famines. The so-called famine regions of India are not 
necessarily the regions of low rainfall-rather they gel moderate rainfall 
with little or no provision for irrigation works. 

Though the climate of India is enervating, the mental and physical 
energy of her people has not been affected adveftely. Few nations had 
>ueh a glorious past in arts and literature and science and technology. 
India even today enjoys world wide reputation in the matter of superiority 
of designs in handicrafts. Her people do not consider climate to be a 
deterrent factor. 

3. Soil and Soil Regions 


Fiohl soil regions are generally recogmsed in Ind,a. some of which are 
nuite inclusive of a ralher wide variety of soil conditions while others have 
Le uniform and consistent soil characteristics throughout. 

Agriculturally the most important soils arc the alluvial ones which 
•vtensive tracts of land and include the greater parts of Gujarat. 

Haryana, the U.ta, Pradesh, about hal, of Wes, 

, h rodavaii Krishna and Tanjore districts in the south and 
Assam The eastern and western coastal lands of the Deccan are lowlands 

of alluvial fo J l "*l!‘ ,n | ' [e rjch in chemical properties and arc capable of 
I he alluvial of f((/>( and kliari f crops. The alluvial soils arc 

yielding a acid nilri)gC n and humus, lime and potash are 

deficient in P» P lhwe soils belong to the brown steppe soil 

sufficient In cha • ^ R( ^ a North America. Australia. Africa and 

group which i a , |hc (rin ge of desert soils. 

South America- ^ 0anga valleys are dry. porous and in 

The " UVI ' 1 , v . vielding crops that do not need the retention of much 
some places sanuy. y present in these areas cultivation has much 

moisture about the" ^ ir(jga||on Thc absence of hills makes it easy 
developed with in i ^ canaK and distribute the water over the 

and comparative!) <- 
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length and breadth of the Ganga valley. The alluvial tracts of Bengal are 
more compact, less coarse and more moist than elesewhere and yeild rice, 
jute, sugar-cane, tobacco, etc., rather plentifully. The alluvial soils of the 
Deccan coastal strips are non porous,clayey and of a dark colour. 

The black soils comprise the greater part of Maharashtra, Gujarat, the 
western part of Madhya Pradesh, south of U.P., south-east of Bihar, 
north-west of Orissa, and the western part of Andhra Pradesh. The soils 
of this region vary in different parts in character and productiveness. The 
soils are poor, thin and porous on the slopes and the uplands of the 
Deccan hills where millets and pulses are the main crops. In the lowlands, 
the soils are deeper and darker-coloured, suitable for wheat, millets and 
cotton. The most important soil in the Deccan trap area is the regur or 
black cotton soil, found mainly in the valleys of the Tapti, the Godavari, 
the Narmada and the Krishna and parts of Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat. 
“This soil is the product of the decomposition of lavas. It is of a dark 
colour and is exceedingly compact and tenacious. It is highly retentive of 
moisture and is rich in chemical properties.” Cotton, jowar, wheat, 
linseed and gram are cultivated in these areas. 

Red soils comprise the whole of Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and South-East 
Maharashtra and extend through the east of Andhra Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh to Orissa and Chotanagpur. It is also found in the Santal 
Parganas and the Birbhum district of West Bengal, the Mirzapur, Jhansi 
and Hamirpur districts of Uttar Pradesh. Madhya Pradesh and eastern 
Rajasthan. The consistency, depth and fertility of the soil vary widely in 
different areas. The poor, sandy and light-coloured soils of the arid 
uplands yield only bajra. while the rich, deep, bright-red fertile loam of 
the plains produces a wide range of excellent crops. Although the red soil 
tracts arc drained by the Mahanadi. Godavari. Krishna, and Cauvery, the 
use of water by means of canals for irrigation is absent because of the. 
uneven surface except at the deltas. The construction of wells is also 
difficult because of the rocky nature of the surface. The red soil areas are, 
however, admirably suited for storage of rain-water in tanks. In Tamil 
Nadu. Karnataka and Western Andhra Pradesh, cultivation is carried on 
with the help of tank irrigation. 

The lutcritc soil is found in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Arunachal, 
Meghalaya. Nagaland. West Bengal, Orissa and along the Western and 
Eastern Ghats. The soils are formed by the weathering of laterite rocks. 
"The distinguishing peculiarity of these soils is their acidity, and the main 
agricultural problem is the correction or amelioration of this acidity". 
Since the tea plant requires acidity, tea-plantation is common in these 
areas. The laterite soil differs widely from one region to another. 
Generally speaking, they are poor on the higher levels and cannot retain 
moisture. In the plains, however, they consist of heavy loams and clays 
and can easily retain moisture. 
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Mountain and hill soils are suitable for the growth of forests in the hilly 
.parts of the north and specially in Darjeeling. Almora and Garhwal 
districts. Terai soils are covered by tall grasses and shrubs of no 
agricultural value. These are found in a narrow strip in Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar between plains and hills including Nainital. Pilibhit. Kheri, Gonda, 
Basti and Gorakhpur. The eastern strip of Kerala has also this soil. Arid 
and desert soils are found in Rajasthan which contain mostly sands, often 
with high soluble salt contents. These soils have very low organic matter. 
Certain parts of Kerala and Bihar contains peaty and other organic 
inciters. Sub-montane soil is confined to the whole of Simla, most of 
Kangra and parts of Gurudaspur in the Punjab. 


Problem of Soil Erosion 

For the succes of agriculture in India, it is necessary to maintain a high 
fertility level of the top soil. As the top soils are usually six to twelve 
incchs in depth, care must be taken in the proper use of land. 
Waterlogging and the consequent salinity and alkalinity which have 
become quite common in many irrigated areas, have brought about great 
soil deterioration. There can be no increase in agricultural production 
unless efforts arc taken to retain and use soil judiciously. In other words, 
soil conservation is essential to continued agricultural prosperity. 

Unfortunately, however, in India today many soils have become so 
depleted in fertilitv or so eroded that they are no longer suited to 
sericulture Soil erosion occurs in Bundelkhand. Madhya Pradesh. Bihar. 

0 f Maharashtra.Tamil Nadu. Maryana and Punjab. In the areas of 
Maharashtra-Deccan alone about one-th.rd of the land has become unfit 
for agriculture on account of soil erosion In Orissa 4.200 sq. km. of area 
' ’...Len affected by erosion. In Pun)ab and Haryana, too. large areas of 
“rtile land have been rendered useless by soil erosion. In fact, soil erosion 

'' Th./oroeressive^detenora.ion of soil in India is one of the main causes 

. Li's low productivity in agriculture. It has been estimated that about 
ViO mSuion hectares of land, that is. almost a fourth of the country's land 
t iv suffering from soil erosion. 

'“The agencies of erosion are winds, water and waves, of which, in India. 

. ^ n, erosion is most pronounced. There are three kinds of water 
ihe watc an(J sheet or surface erosion takes place in the 

erosion • remov *, Q , sol , , [om , he surface of sloping lands by 

form of u hill-tracts of Assam. North Bihar and the Kumaun 

rain-water. p[adc , h . such loss of soil is steadily going on. Sheet 

region ol ^ s|ow|y lhat j, s injurious effect is not noticed before 

erosion dc P ^ ^ The fa! | ing dro ps of rain lift the soil in the air and 
serious demag ^ A grassland CO vcr c a n save the soil. Rain drop 
splash it bac (educed by leaving the soil surface rough with some 

erosion may a ed wllh a smoth and finely pulverised surface. 
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Rail erosion is common in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and parts of Madhya 
Pradesh where rains cause formation of tiny channels on bare soil. Where 
such rills are enlarged, they are known as gullies. Such gullies not only take 
away the surface soil but also sub-surface and sub-soil. Thus gullied lands 
are partially or completely abandonde by farmers although inter gully 
areas are used for pasture. 

In Rajasthan and the districts of Gurgaon, Hissar and Kamal in 
Haryana, top soil is removed by the action of winds. From April to July, 
wind carries sands from western Rajasthan and not only covers the surface 
soil but also injuries the plants with its abrasive action. Wind erosion is a 
quick process and can take lands out of cultivation in a short period of 

There is hardly any major agricultural region in India which has not 
been affected by soil erosion in one form or another either through rain 
or winds. The top layer which is the most productive part of the soil is thus 
scattered through erosion over a vast area or blows to the seas. The 
problem is to take measures for protecting soil from being washed away 
by water or blown away by wind. 

Soils vary in their resistance to erosion. A coarse soil can resist erosion 
because it can absorb the rains rapidly. Erosion is also influenced by the 
slope of land. The slope determines the rate of flow of water over a 
surface. The speed of water in its turn determines 
its power of eroding. The main task of soil 
conservation is therefore to check the flow of water on 
slopes and dispose of surplus water through canals. On sloping crop land, 
contour farming can help conservation of soil and water. This means that 
when ploughing, planting, cultivating and harvesting are done at right 
angles to the natural direction of the slope of the land, the flow of water is 
interrupted, and the penetration of water into the soil is facilitated. Thus, 
the manner in which the ploughing is done determines the rate at which 
rainfall will be taken up by soil. 

The Government of India has set up the Central Soil Conservation 
Board to organise, co-ordinate and initiate research on soil conservation 
as well as to assist States in technical and financial matters relating to soil 
problems. Already in many parts of Northern India, soils which were poor 
to start with, have been made fertile and brought into production. 

4. The Population Characteristics 

The most decisive productive force of a country is its population. The 
extent of utilization of natural resources is greatly determined by the 
character and abilities of population. Human beings can become 
economic resources when they use their physical and mental powers for 
the services of their countries. Like natural resources, human powers also 
can be wasted, depleted and reduced in productivity. 
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The people of India are highly intelligent, enterprising and peace- 
loving Their civilization dates back to some 5.000 years before the 
Christian era. In art. literature, science, architecture and industry, the 
people achieved fame at a time when the res. of the world was almost 
dark The Indians have shown to the world that peoples of different races, 
languages and religions can get socially ad)us.ed and live with mutual 
tolerance and respect. In fact. India can claim a pronounced superiority 
over many countries in regard to the maintenance of democratic ideals 
hec .use of her way of life as reflected in her love for peace and unity, in 
absence of racial prejudices, and in adjustment of different social groups 
and cultures. India is the world's greatest democratic country where 
transformation of the State economy into a dynamic one has taken place 
in a few years' time 

From 547 million population in 1971, it has grown into 651 million in 
,979 This increase in population has been due to a number of facts ,ke 
effective control of epidemics, better health conditions, efficten handling 
of famine and general improvement in economic condi..ons-all of which 
have brought about a decline in death rate. 

The density of population per square km. in India is amongst the 

. ? ! in the world Although the arithmetical density of population in 
highest !h d ^ o|) (he basjs of arable land it is 400 per 

,he “ U "^ r an agricultural country, such a density is too high, specially 
whence "eld oferops is so low compared w„h the Western countnes. 

_. . cven States of Andhra Pradesh. Bihar. Madhya Pradesh. Tamil 

The ^ . . Muharashira and West Bengal have more than 

Nadu. Uttar Prad . 4 ' There are significant enter-state differ- 

lnce' h |n d populaMon Whh 99 million population. Uttar Pradesh occupies 
,he first position. 

, (eaIurc in connection with the population in India is the 
An alarming lea „ , s cslim ated that India's population was 

increase in the rate 8 [ale is arrested or rate of economic 

rrii«-» 

g tow,h 1 „„,.mnlovment. lower standard of living, political 

way of food shortage. ^ mnj , p[ogrammes wi ,h emphasis on birth 

unrest, etc. Th* » a JLmen.ed in various states. As a result the 
control are^ [nJij hai fal , en below 2 per cent per annum to 

population gro ^ asiUmcd an annua , population grow... rate 

1.9 m 1982 The si» -|-h js decline in the rale is of momentous 

o( 1.79 per cent ^ ^ |K[ capjla i ncom e growth rate larger. 

significance. H 
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Area and Population in India—1979* 



Area 

Population 

Density 


Sq. Km. 

(in million) 

per 


(in thousand) 


Sq. Km. 

Andrha Pradesh 

277 

49 

157 

Assam 

79 

19 

186. 

Bihar 

174 

64 

324 

* World Bank Estimates 




Area 

Population 

Density 


Sq. Km. 

(in million) 

per 


(in thousand) 


Sq. Km. 

Gujarat 

196 

32 

136 

Haryana 

44 

12 

• 

227 

Himachal Pradesh 

56 

6 

62 

Jammu and Kashmir 

222 

6 

— 

Karnataka 

192 

36 

153 

Kerala 

39 

25 

549 

Madhya Pradesh * 

443 

50 

94 

Maharashtra 

308 

60 

164 

Manipur 

22 

1.25 

48 

Meghalaya 

22 

1.16 

45 

Nagaland 

17 

0.58 

31 

Orissa 

156 

26 

141 

Punjab 

50 

16 

269 

Rajasthan 

342 

31 

75 

Sikkim 

\ 7 

2 

29 

Tamil Nadu 

130 

47 

317 

Triupra 

10 

2 

149 

Uttar Pradesh 

294 

99 

300 

West Bengal 

88 

53 

504 

All India 

3,267 

651 

177 


The distribution of population depends largely on the physical 
environment of a region. Climate, soil, natural resources, topography, 
etc. largely determine the number of people a given territory can support. 
In India the density of population is thick in those places where the 
rainfall is not only heavy but certain as well. Thus Lower Ganga plain. 
Upper Ganga plain, Malabar-Konkan, south Tamil Nadu and the coastal 
regions of Tamil Nadu and Orissa are areas of high density of populationy 
These six regions support more than 350 million population with an 
average density of 600 per square km. These areas possess fertile soil, 
level land and rainfall sufficient for the development of agriculture. But 
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unhealthy regions like the Sunderbans in the lower Gangetic delta cannot 
attract people although these regions receive heavy rain. There are areas 
in India where rainfall, though scanty, support a large population with 
the help of irrigation. The western parts of the U.P. have been developed 

^ThrTreaTof low dens,.y of population are the north-western par, of 
Raiasthan the Western Himalayas, the Eastern Himalaya North- 
Western hills. North-Central hills and plateaus and North-Eastern 

lieans which cover 92 million hectares of land but support only about 90 
plateaus pe density of 90 per square km. It is 

million popu ation wi limited scope for agriculture. 

“ "‘“"‘Xn “72 p of India's population live in 
AS the last ' decade in India has witnessed 


rural 


there 

efforts 


break through m rural development. From 1969 
h,s been a considerable progress in development 
h „ U ,he masses who live in rural areas. According to 1981 

for the well ‘ b 1' n ® , (en , of lhc IOIa | population of the country are in 
census. more ' bj 7 ^ Ycaf p|an ( ,980-85) has put great emphasis on 
rural areas. The Six . ; n f ra . s tructure of the rural areas to 

strengthening the^oao-cconomic^^ ^ 

Sr/aSal. extension of ^mu.tiple gj * 

high yield varieties f P • ^ ^ Thjs intcgraI ed rural 

„f plants and c«.d ■ , h basic policy of the Government. The new 
development ! hlfeh .| lgh .ed this task. Thanks to national,sa- 

20 -point programme- has a * ^ ^ (he jnvolvc men, of these banks for 
,ion of banks in > 969 J "“ ‘ f ^ flow of credit to the priority sector, 
rural development in term ^ devclop rura l economy by providing 

There are a'sorural cg ^ (jj bcncf| , a „ productive activities ,n the 
credit and other facilities ^ 4?9 , branchc s of the Rural Regiona 
rural areas. In 198-. whic h have a predominantly large rural 

Banks in the country in bank schemt ha s been launched by 

population Side by side. finance facil Uies to areas where 

commercial banks to exte d ^ banks have shlftc d , 0 a production- 
such facilities are no. avada ntatjon ^ rcspect of , and advances 

based policy from secur y j|ia|ed lhe Cramodaya Scheme for 

The State, Bank of , cheme to exploit ground water potential, 

integrated*rural institute gobar gas plants, establish fair 

promote farm storage and construe, roads and rural 

P-e programmes, crafts and cottage Indus- 

meflnd* Pr°P aga '^iIde ertomfor rural development, if the progress 
Despite such country because ideological revolution has not 

is still no. that as was' a change in the attitude of rich classes 

taken^place.innual areas p[ogrammes . As it is toda y. the weaker 
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section in the rural areas find it difficult to compete with richer sections in 
respect of benefits that a rural area derives under various schemes.' 

About 68 p.c. of India’s population still depend on agriculture for their 
livelihood. All industrialisation and urbanisation during the last 30 years 
have not been able to reduce the pressure on land. The situation might 
have been worse however, but for secondary and tertiary employments. 
The fast-bulging population will have tremendous effects on the future 
economic development of India. 4 

For many more years, India will have to pay greater attention to 
agriculture for its development to sustain India’s growing population. 
About 20 million rural families who depend directly on agriculture, have 
little or no land and rely on wage earnings. A proper utilization of this 
over-abundant supply of agricultural labour will increase not only the 
output per hectare, but also the total food production. More than this, the 
level of income of cultivators, which is today barely one-third of the 
national average, will also rise. 


£JDIA 


ROWTH OF POPULATION 

337 5470 


363 - 



1951 1961 1966 

Million paraons 


1969 1971 


Fig. No. 45 Growth of Population in 
India between 1951 and 1971. In 
1983. the population has increased 
to 700 m. 


The problem of increased and increasing population in India can be 
solved by a readjustment of population in the different areas, reclamation 


•The Government has accepted the fact that there are great disparities of living Standards of 
people, and that such disparities should be removed by giving all assistance to backward areas, 
which by themselves can do little because of limited resources. 
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of waste lands, better utilization of economic resources, growth of 
manufactures, and expansion of foreign trade. There are already some 
shifts of population from agriculturally congested areas to industrial areas. 
Every year Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and Tamil Nadu send out a large 
number of persons to other States where they are employed m factories, 
plantations and mines. Assam. Maharashtra. West Bengal, and Madhya 
Pradesh receive the majority of these emigrants. A. large number of 
emigrants from Bihar. Orissa. Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh have 
settled in West Bengal. Of the total immigrants who have settled in West 
Bengal from other States, about 60 per cent are from Bihar and Onssa 
and 18 per cent from Uttar Pradesh These people are employed most yin 
the mills and factones of the Hooghly basin and in tea-plan.at.ons of the 

D Tea-plantahons* and large tracts of cultivable lands of Assam have 

acted many poor immigrants there and today these people form about 

• one fourth of the total population of the State. For tea-plantations the 
one tounn Madhya Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 

recruting *">“"‘1 * « ®' h -r."pjaps a possible solution for 

In ' e -" population problems, but then, there are certain obstacles 

r.he wal People*have many ties to the land they now occupy, though 
in tnc w ay » f refugees, this factor has 

the cos, of travelling. M* 
become lew I*. ‘ incurred in building their new homes. 

:hho rdi cr n e m po ,ul.mon pressure between adjoining States has 
Although « ncr «"“ ' jntcr .provincial conflict, yet restrictions in 

" s. rii": ~ - - .■.—* ^ 

people are ou ts.dc can be a measure for relieving the 

Emigration of P P Europc . But this is a measure which is 

pressure m many £ o a|||lude o( lhe countries that could absorb such 
dependent entirely on milhon Indians are outside India, 

surplus Atpres - a "-- {()nim<inwcallh countries. Nearly 75 per 
of whom 2.7 millions a ^ ^ Burmil S r. Lanka and Malaysia. The 
cent of the Indian emit, _ rubber plantations and in 

majority of them arc employed ,n ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ? |ak „ s 

mining The prexn W |% subjecl regulation and restriction in 
Indian immigration ml « >f . r|v by non-Burmans. The Indians 
regard to purchase and lndjan , who have become Burmese 

as such have no franc#' j kd to a „ p„v,leges, 
citizens are. howcVl '; , „ f , he total Indian emigrants, forming. 

Sri Lanka has nearly P ^ < f |hc , otal population of Sri Lanka. They 


>ri - nih of the total popuiauun j.. . 

as they do. about one- ^ and rubbcr plantations. The emigration of 
are mostly engaged on ^ dcc |,ned in recent years because of 

Indian labour to h" ^ jn Srl Lanka. Malaysia contains 15 per 

restrictions against 1 whom ,t engages in mines and plantations. It 
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appears that both Sri Lanka and Malaysia have reached the saturation 
point and cannot absorb any more Indian labour. 

Nor is the position of Indians better in Australia and Africa. In the early 
stages of its economic development, South Africa had to invite Indian 
labour for work on railway construction and in mines. In South Africa, 
there are 220,000 Indians (the great majority of whom were born in that 
country) consisting of labourers, traders and professional people. The 
present policy of the South African Government is to curtail civic rights of 
the Indian immigrants, “restrict their opportunities of acquiring land 
outside well-defined areas, and limit their choice of employment for the 
sake of saving white South Africa.” Indian immigrants in Tanzania, 
Uganda and Kenya are also being pushed out because of strong national 
feelings in these countries against the immigrants. The Australian 
Government has put restrictions on the immigration of Asians on 
economic grounds. It is interesting to note that U.S.A. has always 
encouraged the immigration of talented persons in sciences and technolo¬ 
gy from developing countries. These persons find greater facilities for 
their research and technological work in U.S.A. The migration of Indian 
scientists and technologists to the U.S.A. is a recent development. 

The problem : More than one-third of the world’s poor live in India, 
and more than 85 p.c. of the Indian poor belong to the rural households of 
landless labourers and small farmers. The improvements of these people 
will depend to a large extent on the overall growth of the economy, mainly 
on the productivity increases in agriculture and also on the employment 
opportunities in urban areas. India’s capacity to keep pace with the 
growth of population, however. need not depend solely 
upon the production of foodgrains and commercial 
crops but also upon the developments in the secondary 
and tertiary sectors of the economy. India may not be able to 
find adequate markets abroad for the very large industrial output which 
will be necessary to provide employment for, and to improve the standard 
of living of, her massively increasing population. The country has 
therefore undertaken plans for co-ordinating and parallel development of 
large-scale basic industries, small-scale agro-industries and agriculture. 
The problem is not merely to find employment for her population but also 
to produce more, so that she can absorb most of her own production, 
agricultural as well as industrial. 

Racial Background : India is the only country in the world which 
contains a great diversity of races at every stage of civilization. It is 
because various races came from outside from time to time and settle in 
India. • 

The Negroid or Negrito race was the oldest to settle in India from 
Africa. This has now almost disappeared on the Indian mainland, but 
traces have been found in the Rajmahal Hills. The Andamanese belong to 
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the Negrito race. Next came the Proto-Australoids from Palestine. The 
aboriginals of Madhya Pradesh belong to this race. 

The Austrics, a branch of the Mediterranean race, came through 
Mesopotamia in pre-historic times. They were longheaded, comparatively 
fair and straight-nosed. They settled in North India. Later they migrated 
to Burma. Indo-China. Malaysia and Indonesia. They are found today in 
the hills and jungles of Madhya Pradesh and North-Eastern India, and 
they form about 1.3 per cent of the total population of India. The Kols. 
Santhals, Khasis, Nicobarese belong to this race. The Dravidians came to 
India before 3,500 B.C. from the Aegean Island and Asia Minor These 
people were highly civilized and bu.lt many cities in Sind and the Punjab. 
As they migrated towards the south and the Gangettc plain they came in 
touch with the Austrics and absorbed a large amount of their Wood. 
-They with the Austncs supplied some of the fundamental bases of Hindu 
religion and civilization." A. the present day. the Dravidians live mostly 
,n Peninsular India and form 25 per cent of the Indian people. Next came 
the Aryan from the Northern Mesopotamian regions about 2.500 BC. 
vi Iran. They had white skin, finely-cut noses and were tall. Today they 
account for 70 per cent of the population of India and chiefly Punjab, 
Haryana. Kashmir. Rajasthan and Gangetic plaim 
The Mongoloid race came after the Aryans. "They appear to have 
spread Bom their primitive home in North-Western China about the 
middle of the first millennium B.C. into Tibet, and in the subsequent 

ccn< ” r ' £; ’ |h*y P^'gjppj'^j'ihe^plains ofTtorth and'Eas^B^nga^and'uIe 

^Because ot thermograph,cal conditions, the races which came earlier 
B n hilated by new settlers, but every incoming wave of 

werc "" “ " led them down south and eastward The hills and forests 

C ° n vuled helteMO a large number of primitive tribes who were left there 
S«urb£ TO. probably explains why some of the existing racta, types 

in India retain certain nd pure rac j a | characteristics are 

There has been great "" £ a mixed race of Aryans an d 

hardly to he Jan 1 * Pfade sh. Bihar. Maharastra. Gujarat. 

Dravidians. Rtcy PJ ^ 0 , Thc S 1ongolo-Drav,d,ans are a 

Madhya P,a f * h n ,sand Dravidians. They occupy the eastern parts of 
mixed race of Mo "^™ ™ Drai . ld ians are a mixed race of Scythians 
Bengal and Assarm J jn Gujara , an d Western Deccan. The 

and Dravidians. mey w 

Marthattas ar * of ‘^'!T, a cial origins, the people of India are not 
In spite of the The people of India show little interest in 

conscious of such differen facI- thc pe ople have always 

tracing their racial on P ^ t0 Ihe same nation. The differences, if 
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any, are related to social customs of a region which in a country of the size 
of India are inevitable. To a large extent, such differences are 
also noticeable in many smaller countries of the world. Mention may be 
made of the presence of 40 million tribal people who are mostly 
concentrated in five states (two-thirdsof the total) in Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Bihar, Gujarat and Rajasthan. One-third of the other total are 
scattered throughout the country. The tribals in India are not a 
homogeneous group and are divided not only by customs, religions and 
social practices but also in respect of landscape they occupy Forests, hills 
and mountains sustain the isolation of tribal people. 

Languages : India is a land of many languages. According to the 
Linguistic Survey of India, there are 179 languages of which 116 are 
current among less than one per cent of the entire population of the 
country. When one takes into consideration the languages of the large, 
advanced and organised communities, one will find only 14 major 
languages in India. 5 


Major Language Distribution 


State Language State Language 


Jammu and 

Dogri 

Kashmir 

Kashmiri 

Punjab and 

Punjabi 

Haryana 

Hindi 

Rajasthan 

Hindi 

Uttar Pradesh 

Hindi 

Madhya Pradesh 

Hindi 

Maharastra 

Marathi 

Gujarat 

Gujarati 


Karnataka Kannada 

Kerala Malayalam 

Tamil Nadu Tamil 

Andhra Pradesh Telugu 
Orissa Oriya 

Bihar Hindi 

West Bengal Bengali 

Assam Bengali 

Assamese 


Tamil. Telugu. Malayalam and Kannada in the South are spoken by 
anout 140 million people wh.le about 350 million people speak Punjab.. 
Hindi. Gujarati. Marathi. Bengali. Assamese. Onya and Kashmir.. H.nd. 

is the language of 133 million people. 

Languages and national integration. The multiplicity of languages m 
India has not stood in the way of national mtegrat.on so far. In fact, every 
one understands the raison d'etre and the rat.onale of the presence of 


77-«rv-,-inrd in Schedule VIII of I he Constitution arc Assamese. Bengali. Gujarati. 

oriya. Pun,,*. Sanskri,. Tamil. Telugu. itind, M d 

Urdu. 
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many languages in India. Also. Hindi. Urdu and English languages arc 
common in mosl parts of India. Apart from the fact that Hindi is one 
single language which is sopken by the largest number of people, one can 
travel throughout Northern India and a good part of the Deccan also with 
a little knowledge of Hindi Hindi is the national language of India. Its 
acceptance as such does not mean that the regional languages are 
neglected. In fact. Hindi and regional languages are grossing side by side 
for education, business and administration. English has been given the 
status of associate /o/igitage and will so as long as non-Hindi speaking 
people desire. Its role lor intellectual progress in the past and even today, 
is quite significant Both Hindi and Urdu are identical in points of 
grammar and syntax and can be regarded as really one speech, split into 
iwo. by two totally different senp.s Hindi is written in Devnagr. script 
while Urdu is in Persian-Arabic script 

The formation of Indian states on linguistic basis have allowed the 
neoole to develop their own regional languages along with cultural 
characteristics. Notwithstanding such differences, the spread of eduea- 
„„„ communication facilities and mobility of people with,,, the country 
for economic reasons have brought about a strong feeling of nationhood 
and a pride in belong.ng to the nat.on with its dts.tne. history and culture 

5. Agriculture and Agricultural Products 

essentially an agricultural country where nearly (<6 per cent ol 
the total population depend directly and another 15 per cent 'ndirecUy lor 
' sustenance upon land. Indian agriculture is of v.tal.mportance o her 
1 I .inn for food to her industries for raw materials and lo her 

r7n 8 !Z' (or exchange. The agricultural sector 

forc,g " , ' nearlv one-half of national income, provides livelihood to 
‘ZlTcZul onic populate. supplies the bulk of wage goods 
bv the non-ag.tcul.ural sector and raw materials for a large 
rCq n oHndustry It also provides a substant.al portion of the country s 

^T^-ket.'UJ. 

production largrsl ^ar-cane product country in the 

economy. India . ,,,,/lfis if a. vroundnuts and linseed, her 

world In die pro action o^ ^ ^ ^ monopo ly m lac. follows 

position is e d uaU > P Argentina in linseed, ranks with China and Africa 
the U S A m i oil nroducine areas, and leads with China in the 

^roZt^r^d'L Agricultural commodities account for 40-45 pc, 

cent by value of '"^ ' ^toul area under cultivation. India occupies 
From the P<" headed by the U S A. and the U.S.S.R. 

the third place m the Rcpub | ic . , bc land available for cultivation 

of the total area or Thc arca under cultivation has been 


32 




fellow lond.7% 


Uncullivoted lond.12% 


3 26.287.000 HtclQft. ___ _ 

No 4 1> Only 40 p c. of the total area is under cultivation 


TOTAL LANO 


ate known the Hubi crops I he principal Rabi crops are wheal, barley, 
cam linseed, rape seed and mustard Crops are generally classified in 


India as follows : ...... 

1 l;,o,l cops oil Foodgrains. (hi sugar, tel condiments and spices. Id) 

trulls and vegetables. Id other tood crops, 
s \„„.IooiI crops I,il Oilseeds, (h) fibres. Id dyes and tanning 

" materials, id) drugs and narcotics. Id fodder crops. l/l green manure 
crops and Ig) other non-food crops. 

There are mainly three types of agriculture in India, namely, wet 
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agriculture, irrigation agriculture and dry agriculture, the variations being 
caused by her topography, rainfall and soil. Wet agriculture is practised in 
areas which depend entire!) on rainfall with little provision for irrigation 
for agricultural production Areas which have irrigation facilities as in the 
Punjab. Haryana and the Western U P are known for irrigation farming 
A number of techniques and measures have been taken for moisture 
conservation practices in areas where the amount of rainfall is very small 


but the soil potentially good for agriculture. 

The following are the prominent features of dry farming : in ploughing 
the land in deep soil Oil terracing the land and division into compartments 
,o a ||ow rain water to move only under controlled conditions, lull 
repealed harrowing before sowings, which conserve soil and moisture and 
dcst.ov weeds. Double croppniK means that a field is replanted to a 
second crop after the first has been harvested There may be a so multiple 
cropping when three harvests are obtained from the same field in the 

course of the year. . . . . 

Some problems of Indian agneuimre Agricultuic is practised through- 
ou , ,hc country, but there are certain areas whtch of.er less opponent.* 
for the cultivation of crops. The areas where the cultivation of land 
difficult are : la, Eastern Maharashtra and Eastern Madhya I ta.lesh- 
hieh lands and generally infertile soil, excepting the black soil . lb) 

.- 

area is earned on in p f| dc . cn hcd as conservative and inefficient. 

Indian cu,t,va |^^ cr ycd fha t Indian cultivators do not hesitate to 
I, is, however now mcth<Hj , when intelligently explained and 

accept new ideas and however, makes them cautious and 

£E*ST5*» —— “* * 

than that of many other p ^ agricultural produce for one 

terms of percentage, sixty g £ ^ ^ SAb 4 persons for 100 persons, 
hundred persons ,n Indl ^ c ^ , ndia 1S caused by la, the lack of assured 

This low productivity o land mlno ^ ^ of ^ ^ ^ 

and timely irrigation wa e ' f,-) use of indifferent seeds and Itl) 

general absence of ., n d pests The occurrence of droughts 

losses due to incidence «■ - , which has its rcpcrcusxcussion 

or floods dislocates agriculture l~ 

on the economy of the aw' ^ ^ mos| commodlt i C s is one of the 
| Ind j a n thrwor!d y In a few areas, however. yields have been increased in 
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recent years by 100 percent. What is needed is the proper dissemination of 
knowledge about improved applications on wide scale so that cultivators 
can improve their efficiency even with current methods. Also* it has been 
estimated that crops grown in India remove from the soil annually 4.2 
million tons of nitrogen, 2.1 million tons of phosphoric 

acid, 7.3 million tons of potash and 4.8 .. mBaqi 

tons of lime. In any scheme of crops production, 
therefore, the efficient use of fertilisers is of great importance. Systematic 
efforts are being made to increase agricultural productivity in India, by 
means of chemical fertilisers and improved seeds. The wide fluctuations in 
the agricultural output are mainly due to variations in weather. The 
fertilisers and improved seeds will without doubt, minimise the effects of 
such fluctuations. 

Still another serious problem is the fact that Indian agriculture is 
conducted on an extremely small scale. The small size of agricultural 
holdings along with low yield per acre is forcing many cultivators to leave 
farming. The cultivated field per rural family is 7.5 acres compared to 491 
in New Zealand, 216 in U.S.A. and 38 in Denmark. In Japan, however, it 
is 2 acres per family. 

Whereas in Japan it has been possible to get very high yields per acre, 
because of intensive cultivation and the increasing use of fertilisers, in 
India the yields per acre have remained very low for many years. The 
defects associated with small holdings are serious—but with improvement 
in farm techniques and management through fertilisers and better seeds, a 
holding should give more per acre. 

Since there is not much scope for bringing additional land under 
cultivation in India, emphasis is placed on the following key elements : i) 
continued expansion of irrigation facilities and improvement in the 
utilisation of existing potential ; *(ii) expansion in the use of fertilisers, 
plant protection materials and farm machimery ; (iii) full exploitation of 
high yielding varieties of seeds for cereals and commercial crops ; and (iv) 
improvement in the agricultural marketing system. Provision of material 
inputs and other supporting services which condition and stimulate 
agricultural growth should receive top priority. 

For achieving the requisite growth in crop yields, a multipronged effort 
is necessary. The main elements in this effort will be as follows : 

(i) Intensification of problem-oriented research ; • 

(ii) Strengthening of agricultural extension and administration ; 

(iii) Expansion of the programme of multiplication and distribu¬ 
tion of certified seeds ; 

(iv) Increase in the consumption of chemical fertilizers and 
improvement in the efficiency of fertilizer use ; 

(v) Water management ; > . 

(vi) Expansion in institutional credit ; 
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(vii) Development of post-harvest facilities including expansion in 
the role of co-operative agencies in the marketing of crops ; 
(viii) Substantial expansion of storage to support marketing infra¬ 


structure ; and 

(ix) Effective operation of an agricultural price policy which 
provides requisite incentive for sustained and higher produc¬ 
tion. 

India needs a policy of seclective mechanisation to be adopted. The 
general objective would be to increase (Topping intensity and farm 
productivity. The present availability in terms of power is est.mated at 0.4 
H.P. per hectare (of which machine power is only one-fourth) in the 
country. This is extermely inadequate and will need stepping up. There is 
also the allied consideration that the new agricultural technology requires 
faster farm operations as well as accuracy and timeliness in undertaking 
them. Finally, there .s the emerging problem of increasingcos. of 
purchasing bullocks and the recurring maintenance While all these 
factors underline the need for farm mechanisation, the rate and form of 
mechanisation will have to be determined keeping in view other relevant 
factors, such as the size of holdings as well as the impact of mechanisation 
on agricultural labour employment situation. 

Prospects for agricultural growth have improved under high yielding 
varieties because of the growth of irrigation, fertilisers, pesticides and so. 

conservation. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

(In Million Units) 


Group/ 

Commodity 


Unit 


1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 



A. Foodgrains Tonnes 
(a) Cereals Tonnes 
Rice Tonnes 
Wheat 
Jowar 
Maize 
Bajra 
Other 


Tonnes 

Tonnes 

Tonnes 

Tonnes 

Tonnes 


111.17 

99.81 

41.92 

29.01 

10.52 

6.36 

5.85 

6.13 


12641 

114.43 

52.67 

31.75 

12.06 

5.97 

4.73 

7.25 


131.90 
119.72 
53.77 
35.51 
11 44 
6 20 
5.57 
7.23 


109.70 

101.13 

42.33 

31.83 

11.65 

5.60 

3.95 

5.77 


129.87 

118.70 

53.23 

36.46 

10.50 

6.80 

5.42 

6.28 


Cereals 

(b) Pulses Tonnes 
Of which: 

Gram Tonnes 


11.36 

5.42 


11.97 

5.41 


12.18 

5.74 


8.57 

3.36 


11.17 

4.65 
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Group/ Unit 

1976-77 .1977-78 

1978-79 

1*979-80 

1980-81 

Commodity 






1 2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

B. Non- 
Foodgrains 

• 





(a) Oilseeds* * 






(5 major) Tonnes 
Of which: 

7.82 

9.00 

9.35 

8.04 

8.34 

Groundnuts Tonnes . 5.26 

6.09 

6.21 

5.77 

5.02 

Rapeseed 

and 






Mustard 

1.55 

1.65 

1.86 

1.43 

2.25 

(b) Sugarcane 






(in terms 
(b) of gur) 

15.85 

17.96 

15.73 

13.09 

15.40 

frt Cotton 






(lint) BalcsC'i 

5.84 

7.24 

7.96 

7.70 

7.60 

(J) Jute Bales* 

5.35 

5.36 

6.47 

6.07 

6.52 

(e) Mesta Balcst 

1.75 

1.79 

1.86 

1.89 

1.68 

if) Potato Tonnes 

7.17 

8.14 

10.13 

8.33 

9.60 


Crop production in India is dominated by cereals, which occupy 63.4 
p.c. of total crop area and 72.9 p.c. of total irrigated area. So far as total 
food grains are concerned they occupy 78 p.c. of the total crop area. A 
slight shift in food grain production has a major impact on other crops. 

Major reliance for increased foodgrain production is on new high 
yielding cereal varictes. In fact, the food position improved considerably 
because of the introduction of high yielding varieties of wheat and rice on 
a large scale. High yielding rice in Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and 
Bihar, and high yielding varieties of wheat in U.P., Haryana and Punjab 
can bring about a promising situation in the country so far as food 
production is concerned. The total food production in the agricultural 
sector in 1980 was 130 million tonnes as against 72 million tonnes in 1966. 
In 1981-82, the production was 135 million tonnes. 


••Includes five major oilseeds vis. groundnuts, rapeseed and mustard, sesamum. linseed and 
castorsccd. 
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Foodsrains Production in Stales-1980-81,1981-82 and 1984-85 (target) 

(lakh tonnes) 


Target Achievements 
1984-85* 1980-81 1981-82 


Andhra Pradesh 

120.00 

35.30 

99.92 

27.06 

113.22 

24.27 

Assam 

128.00 

99.11 

85.91 

Bihar 

53.50 

44.75 

50.80 

Gujarat 

80.00 

60.45 

60.40 

Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 

Jammu & Kashmir 

!. 13.58 

17.30 
100 00 

11.83 

13.07 

58.80 

10.59 

12.74 

65.88 

Karnataka 

16.54 

12.98 

12.73 

Kerala 

141 00 

124.12 

127.20 

Madhya Pradesh 

125.00 

97.58 

105.71 

Maharashtra 

4.50 

2.92 

2.64 

Manipur 

2 12 

1.55 

1.50 

Meghalaya 

1.65 

1.05 

1.14 

Nagaland 

74.01 

59.77 

62.54 

Orissa 

150.00 

119.03 

133.26 

Punjab 

113.00 

64.96 

71.49 

Rajasthan 

0.80 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Sikkim 

106.86 

54.87 

72.32 

Tamil Nadu 

5.05 

4.03 

3.60 

Tripura 

279.90 

249.45 

242.20 

Uttar Pradesh 

120.00 

82.81 

64.73 

West Bengal 

7.33 

5.77 

5.65 

Union Territories 

• • a A* . 

1536.00 

1295.88 

1330.61 


Green Revolution 

the production of foudgruins after 196(> till 
The promising situation I ^ G[ecn Revo | u ,i on . Since 1966-77 

1974 led many to consider dcv * |( nt has been in operation in the 

a new strategy for agru-ul cu l, 1V aiion of high yielding varieties of 

country. Its salient fea,u,e and bc(U;r ul ,lisation of irrigation facilities 
seeds, multiple cropping, m and supp | y of inputs, timely 

for intensive cultivation, g f jnc | uding institutional finance, 

provision of required ere ^ in , cnMflcaIlon of research, 

farmers' education and t,am B ^ bruak ., hrough in breeding and 

The above .strategy resulted and rjce and hybrids of maize, 

dissemination of dwarf vane'.es^^^ ^ Icsponded favourably to the 
jowar and bajra. The farmers 
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new varieties and strategy resulting in higher production of food grains for 
a number of years, and came to be nicknamed as ‘green revolution.' 

It is, therefore, little wonder that people very often say that “the green' 
revolution started with wheat and ended with rice. 

The green revolution was essentially a wheat revolution. Wheat is 
virtually the only crop in which a real breakthrough in productivity has 
been achieved. The production registered a compound annual growth rate 
of over 8.8 per cent against only about 2.5 per cent in case of rice, the 
other major cereal.Green Revolution is not a matter of total output only 
but also of the methods to sustain the revolution to enable the country to 
meet the problems from expanding population. The use of high yielding 
varieties is yet to be widespread ; multiple cropping through short 
duration varieties is to be promoted ; water inputs primarily through 
minor irrigation is to be increased quickly ; and supplies of fertilisers are 
to be expanded. Definite measures are to be taken to encourage multiple 
cropping. More tube wells and pump sets are to be made available. Hie 
food situation was rather difficult in 1975 as a result of the set-back in 
foodgrain production of over 3 million tons. Scarcity conditions were 
experienced in Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat. Karnataka. Maharastra and 
Rajasthan. Rice is the most important crop of India and it covers about 24 
per cent of its net sown area. Majority of the people in India live on rice * 
diet and. therefore, food problem cannot be solved without increasing 
adequately rice production. Unfortunately, rate of increase in rice 
production has been rather low, though recently there are encouraging 
signs of break-through in rice production. Yield per hectare of paddy in 
India is only 16 quintals whereas it was as high as 58 quintals in Japan. 
Similiarlv. yield per hectare of wheat in India was about 12 quintals 
whereas it was as high as 49 quintals in the U.K. 

Side by side with the adoption of measures, the availability of fertilisers 
and the use of more efficient and better farm machinery and equipment 
must create conditions for farmers’ prosperity. Soil is no longer regarded 
as a source of nutrition for plants but a medium for the use of fertilisers. 
The farmers realise that high yielding varieties pf seeds require proper 
treatment of the land and also plant protection materials all of which 
means a mechanical break-through in agriculture. 

Till all these measures are undertaken successfully, the benefits from ■ 
Green Revolution will not come about. Agricultural production till now is 
based eminently on the exploitation of the high-yielding varieties of 
cereals and multi-cropping progfamme. The production strategy has 
revealed certain deficiencies which are now sought to be corrected. 

High-yielding varieties programme reveals that its impact was mainly in 
wheat and bajra and not so in rice and jowar. The progress of maize was 
patchy. The steps taken to identify the weaknesses in the rice programme 
have led to the introduction of new varieties developed for regional 
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agro-climatic preferences. The main bottle-neck was traced to the bad 
water management mainly in the irrigation commands of the major and 
medium irrigation projects in the country. It may be mentioned in this 
connection, that India has still to import food grains. From 32 million 
tonnes in 1963-64. India brought down the figure to zero in 1979-80. In 
1982 - 83 . however, the figure was about 15 million tonnes 

It should also be noted that among food grains, wheat is the only 
commodity that maybe available in the world markets. The demand for 
cereals can, therefore, be met to some extent. But the situation is likely to 
worsen in respect of pulses, the primary source of proteins for vegetarians 
in the country, because of their lack of availability in the world markets 
Shortage of food grains will equally affect the availability of feed and 
fodder for the country’s live-stock. 

Other Measures : Reclamation schemes are in progress in many Mates. 
The Uttar Pradesh Government has earned out some of the biggest 
reclamation schemes in Asia except Russia. In Ganga Khad.r, in the 
Meerut District, a jungle-covered tract of nearly 15.000 hectares has been 
cleared and sown. In the marshy areas of Terai nearly 16 000 hectares of 
u Se |ess land have been brought under the plough. In Madhya Pradesh the 
reclamation of land infested with the dreaded kans is one of its many 
outstanding performances. Kans. with its roots going down to a depth of 
fou c-en inches, was considered to be an ineradicable difficulty and the 

^ r :,::r cd “ 

Rice-grow,ngareas, vcry (crtllc b u, have remained 

There arc severa f t |, e hvpcr-endcmic malarial conditions, 

mostly uncuhiv d “ °' s J^ub-Himalayan tract -tera, <b> a 

Such tracts are W a honzon.a „ ^ ^ ^ j smp a|ong lhe Eastern 
vertical strip along t W ^ „ lhc ,„p merging into Tamil Nadu. 
Ghats enlarging ' n, ° ' Jh |n a) , (hesc areas. rice cultivation 

Orissa. Madhva Pradesh a^ per year . 

may be very profitable as t between the Ghats and the 

The Whole also be developed to yield food 

sea-coast from Goa t • ^ Ma , nad The chief characteristics of the 

crops. This region » |||C rainfa || j s invariably over 60 inches ; (b) 

region arc the following . lhc density of population is below 

Ihe area is full ofe verge t ^ Thc chief crop s are paddy, betel 

the average of 200 to Jin P ■ |f) spjlc of the great geographical 

nut. cardamon. PWJ r ., js a| piesen t in a backward position, 

advantages of ,he Ma " unhealthy climate, prevalence of malaria, 
because of excessive a n . ^ scarcj|y of | ab our. If these problems 

inadequacy of c "" conInb u.c substantially towards the production of 
are solved. Mainaa 
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foodgrains in the country. The use of tractors will enable the now 
inaccessible lands to be brought under cultivation. 

The use of fertilisers 

There has been considerable increase in the consumption of chemical 
fertilisers in India. 

Production and imports of Fertilisers, 1981 
(in 000 tonnes of nutrients) 

Production Import Total 

Nitrogenous 2164 1510 3674 

Phosphetric 814 452 1293 

Potassic — — W 


Notwithstanding substantial increase in domestic production of chemic¬ 
al fertilisers, the rate of increase has been rather uneven as between 
different parts of the country. The Northern region has the highest rate of 
growth, while it is slow in the Western Zone. Slow progress in the 
Western Zone is due to poor irrigation facilities, while the lag in the 
Eastern and Southern Zones is on account of the preponderance of tnsll 
holdings. 

Not only is there to be more production of chemical fertilisers in India, 
but its availability and distribution should also be guaranteed. The 
Fertiliser Corporation of India with its units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab), Gorakpur (U.P.). Trombay (Maharashtra) and Namrup 
(Assam) has, at present, production capacity of 400.000 tonnes of 
nitrogen and 36.000 of P O, The production is still short of present 
demand, ano there is a steep increase in the import of fertilisers. The FCI 
has piogrammes for expansion of existing units as well as for starting new 
ones at Durgapur (West Bengal), Barauni (Bihar), Ramagundam 
(Andhra Pradesh). Talcher (Orissa), and Korba (Madhya Pradesh). The 
units of the FCI and those in the private sector can through their 
production make the Green Revolution a reality and solve the problems 
of food and agricultural raw materials. 

India’s present fetrilizer facilities are operating at only about 60 per cent 
capacity. Under-production arises from power and transportation prob¬ 
lems. shortage of spare parts, and inadequate supplies of raw materials 
such as phosphoric and sulphuric acid. However, these problems can be 
solved. 

In addition, 14 new fertilizer plants are now under construction in 
India. The fertilizer problem is therefore short-run in nature. 

There is also much scope for increased fertilizer use, even in the 
Punjab, where wheat production is most intensive. Fertilizer application is 
only about 40 per cent optimum there. 
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Subsidiary foods: The question of encouraging the use of subsidiary 
foods like bananas, tapioca and sweet potatoes, and also changing food 
habits so as to be less dependent on traditional items has not been taken 
up seriously. Sometime ago the Government of India set up a Subsidiary 
Food Production Corrmittee. which recommended increased production 
of sweet potatoes, tapioca, and the utilization of groundnut cakes. The 
use of non-cereal food can reduce the demand for cereals and also release 
land for the production of other foods. 

Plaas and Achievements 

Bratic rainfall and regional unbalances in fertiliser use have disturbed 
the strategy of raising food crop production. The strategy emphasises 
creation of further irrigation potential, use of high yielding varieties, 
supply of electricity on a priority basis and positive price support policies. 
The targets and achievements under Five year plans are as follows 


Targets and Achievements of Food grains Production in the Five Year 

Plans 

(million tonnes) 


Achievement 
l^ast year Average 

mill tons mill tons 


First Plan 

59.80 

66.85 

63.10 

(1951-56) 

Second Plan 

75.00 

82.01 

74.00 

(1956-61) 

Third Plan 

100 00 

72.35 

81.00 

(1961-66) 

Fourth Plan 

129.00 

104.67 

102.90 

(1969-74) 

Fifth Plan 

143.00 

13190 

118.10 

(1974-79) 

Annual Plan 

133.00 

109.70 

109.70 

(1979-80) 

153.60 

135.00 

127.50 

Sixth Plan 
(1980-85) 

Rice 




, .he most important crop in India, covering as it does 

ear!: ° f *"** *°*S ^ ,nd, “ " ' hC ^ 

ce-producing country m .he world. 
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Rice thrives best in high temperature and abundant moisture and the 
crop is generally grown in fields susceptible to being flooded at certain 
stages of its growth. Hence the largest areas under rice are found in river 
deltas, in low-lying coastal districts and in the tracts subject to floods 
during the monsoon. 

There are three rice crops in the year, known as the Aus (autumn), 
Aman (winter) and Boro (summer) according to the season in which they 
are harvested. The winter drop, the most important of all, is sown 
between June and August, and harvested between November and 
January. The autumn crop is sown in March-July and harvested in 
September-October. The summer crop is sown between November and 
January and harvested in March-May. Rice can also grown in hill-tracts if 
the supply of water is abundant, and the summer warm. For the purposes 
of cultivation, the hill-sides are cut into terraces which are levelled off and 
embanked by means of bunds in order to retain the moisture obtained 
from nearby streams or from rainfall. 

In Madhya Pradesh only one rice crop is cultivated.-This is sown in 
May-June and harvested in September-November. 

Rice is sown in India in three ways—by broadcast, by drill and by 
transplantation from a seed-bed. The first method is practised where 
labour is scarce and the soil infertile. The second method is mostly 
confined to Peninsular India. The third method is common but it requires 
a plentiful supply of labour because the seed-beds are to be highly 
manured before the seeds are sown. After four or five weeks, the 
seedlings arc uprooted, tied into bundles and carried to the field where 
they are again planted by hand. The transplanting of the young plants 
from seed-beds to fields"; cutting the rice with sickle and the husking of the 
grain—all involve much manual labour. 

The monsoon greatly influences rice production in India. Its failure has 
much adverse effect on the output, because water is the principal factor in 
its cultivation. Rice covers about 40 million hectares of land out of 121 
million hectares under foodgrains. 

The principal rice-growing areas of India are, in order of importance, 
West Bengal, Andhra, Madhya Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, and Orissa. These 
areas account for about 80 p.c. of the total rice acreage in India. The other 
areas are Bihar. U.P., Maharashtra. Kerala, Karnataka, Rajasthan, 
Punjab and Haryana. In 1979 the production of rice was estimated at 54 
million tonnes as against 44 million tons in 1973. 

The yield per acre of rice is influenced by a number of factors, such as 
rainfall, irrigation and soil, which are liable to vary from place to place. It 
also varies according to season. Summer rice generally gives the largest 
yield and autumn, the smallest. West Bengal has the highest yield per 
hectare with 4,850 lbs and the lowest in Madhya Pradesh with 2,100 lbs. 
The average yield per hectare in India is 2,751 lbs. 
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Because of improved methods, and use of high yielding varieties of 
seeds, the yield per acre has gone up in Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, and 
Bihar in recent years. Since only a relatively small area is covered by 
high-yielding varieties in West Bengal, the production has not nsen 
substantially there although it still remains the leading producer. The 
average yield per hectare in India still compares very unfavourably with 
those of U S A.. Japan. Egypt and Italy where the yields are 9,060 lbs., 
12 291 lbs., 9.000 lbs. and 12.728 lbs. respectively. 


Almost in every district of West Bengal rice accounts for more than 60 
per cent of the sown area. About 3 million hectares of land are under nee 
cultivation in West Bengal with approximately 6 million tons of rice as 
annual yield. Other areas where rice crop covers over 80 per cent of the 
sown area are Cuttack. Pun and Sambalpur in Onssa . Kamrup and 
Goalpara in Assam and West Godavari. Ch.nglcput, Tanjore and Kanara 


in the south-east. 


Statewi.se estimates of rice productlorv-<000 tonnes) 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 

Jammu & Kash¬ 
mir 

Karnataka 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 


1978-79 

1979-80 

7432 

6307 

2172 

1881 

5490 

3595 

535 

437 

1228 

942 

123 

80 

546 

483 

2175 

2370 

1265 

1293 

3562 

1852 

2201 

1828 

255 

228 


1980-81 1981-82 


7011 

7862 

(14.7) 

2623 

2243 

(4.2) 

5635 

4261 

(9.0) 

557 

737 

(14) 

1228 

1250 

(2.3) 

125 

96 

(0.2 

546 

551 

(10) 

2208 

2207 
. (4.1) 

1272 

1247 

(2.3) 

4053 

3799 

(7-1) 

2361 

2435 

(4.5) 

273 

253 

(0-5) 


Manipur 
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1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 


Meghalaya .. .. * 130 122 133 126 

( 0 . 2 ) 

Nagaland .. .. 76 51 91 99 

(0.2) 

Orissa .. .. 4402 • 2918 4301 4692 

( 8 . 8 ) 

Punjab .. .. 3091 3041 3223 3755 

(7.0) 

Rajasthan .. .. 234 100 150 139 

(0.3) 

Tamil Nadu .. .. 5559 5800 4159 5578 

(10.4) 

Tripura .. .. 368 301 390 350 

(0.7) 

Uttar Pradesh .. .. 5964 2553 5570 5726 

(10.7) 

West Bengal .. .. 6677 5887 7466 5833 

(10.9) # 

All INDIA .. .. 53773 42330 53631 53593 

Figures in bracket indicate percentage share in total. 

Only about 30 per cent of the rice production is the marketable surplus, 
and the rest is consumed in the growing areas. West Bengal has a normal 
deficit of half a million ton. Tamil Nadu, Bihar, Gujarat and U.P. have 
larger deficits but in these States, wheat is the staple food crop. Assam, 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa normally have marketable surplus. 

There is a large scope for further cultivation of rice in India, particularly 
in West Bengal. Bihar and Orissa. The three multipurpose projects in the 
Damodar, Koshi and Mahanadi aim at making millions of acres of land 
cultivable. Production of rice can be increased in the country by 50 per 
cent through improved varieties and better manuring. 

Of late, active interest has been evinced by farmers in the rice 
cultivation of high-yielding varieties. The chief features are : (1) use of 
less and better seed ; (2) sowing the seed in a raised “nursery" bed ; (3) 
transplanting the seedlings in rows to make weeding and fertilizing easy ; 
(4) use of chemical fertilizers. In Japan, where the fertility of land on 
which paddy is grown is not very high, the farmers get twice or thrice as 
much as India's normal yields because of their following a system of 
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cultivation which is highly systematic, and which involves the addition of 
adequate organic manures, application of fertilisers at proper times and 
at the proper stage of the growth of the crop, and the labour that the 
farmers put in by way of inter-culturing and weeding. In various States of 
India, both the indigenous and the new methods are in operation today. 
About 3 million hectares of land in India are under high-yielding 
varieties. 

The Japonica varieties are high-yielding. give a better percentage of rice 
to paddy and respond to intensive manuring, while Indica group 
germinates quicker and is resistant to drought and disease. The yield per 
hectare under new varieties of seeds is 13.898 kgs cotnpaired to 2,056 
under indigenous methods It is estimated that ,f only 3 per cent of India's 
total Irrigated paddy area is cultivated by this Japanese method. India 
need no longer import rice provided weather conditions remain favour- 

able. 

Wheal 

India ranks fourth among the top most wheat producing countries of the 
world. According to an estimate, the total world production ofwheain 

iheyc' ar 

1980 - 8 *rproduced 36.4 million tonnes from 22 I million hectares with an 
average yield of 16.5 quintals per hectare Thus. Indian share to world 
wheat production is around 8 per cent while the area under cult.'. a ion is 
per cent of the total area of the world under wheat cuK,vd ' , "" < 

P Wheat is the second most important cop ,n our country and comes only 
next to rice. In 1980-81 it consti.uted about 31 per cent of the entire cereal 

Cf Whe^Hs^hc* 1 stapIrTfood of the people in Punjab. Haryana. Rajasthan 

^i rnar Pradesh Wheat requires a large amount of heat fo, its gram to 

n but the necessary period of heat need no. be very long as the grains 
open . but he nc W whea| , cqulles water but too heavy 

nPen | k Mhaun Wes. Bengal. Assam and eastern parts of Tamil Nadu is 
r a,n like .ha in * |jon The planl cjn endure extreme dryness 

unfavourable ^ supp|y of wa ,er by rainfall or by 

provided hue P ^ ^ pradesh _ wh erc the rainfall neve, 

exceeds Vhirfy"inches per annum, wheat cultivation has become very 

successful with the help ofn/jpaUarieties of wheat : the normal bread 
In India there are wo p as an lrr ,gated crop in 

wheal and the macaron ,^ *„ b0lls of , he clayey type. 
Punjab. Haryana and U • ra|n . fed crop on the clayey black soil of 

M e h SeC s°hria ,y Madhyl Pradesh and the western par. of Andhra. 
Maharashtra. M y winte , and spring. The wmier when, 

s,ages of grow,h and i,and 
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winter cold to mature in summer months. The winter wheat, therefore, 
takes a long period to grow. The spring wheat is sown in April and 
harvested in August. In India, most of the wheat is grown in winter. 

In Northern India, the bulk of the crop is generally sown by November, 
while in the Deccan and parts of Maharashtra State, the crop is sown 
between September and the middle of October. 

Wheat in India takes 4 to 6 months to ripen as against nine to ten months 
in some western countries. In the south the growing period is shorter than 
in the north. The harvesting may begin at the end of December in the 
south, while in the north, harvesting is normally in full swing by the end of 
April. In the hilly regions of northern India, the growing season for wheat 
is about nine months. 

In 1981-82, wheat area covered 22 million hectares of land and 
produced about 38 million tons of wheat. Both in area under and 
production of wheat, there has been expansion. The large increase since 
1973 when it was 25 million tonnes has come about on account of the use 
of high-yielding varieties of wheat and fertilisers. 


Area, Production and Yield of Important Wheat Producing States in India 

(1980-81) 


States 

Area 

( 000 ’ba) 

% Irri¬ 
gated 
Area. 

Production 

(000.MT) 

Average 

Yield 

(Kg/ha) 

UP 

8.009.2 

82.2 

13,133.8 

1,640 

M.P. 

3.262.0 

25.9 

3,056.2 

937 

Punjab 

2,827.0 

91.7 

7,700 

2,724 

Bihar 

1.803.0 

71.9 

2,825.0 

1,567 

Rajasthan 

1,632.1 

77.5 

2.390.0 

1,464 

Haryana 

1,476.0 

89.1 

3,600.0 

2,439 

Maharashtra 

1.079.1 

40.8 

931.3 

. 863 

Gujarat 

0,656.1 

61.0 

1,298.3 

1,979 

H.P. 

0,330.1 

16.5 

283.1 

858 

Karnataka 

0,301.1 

21.3 

177.8 

591 

W. Bengal 

0,283.0 

40.5 

473.2 

1,672 

J. & K. 

0,202.1 

26.1 

206.4 

1,021 

Assam 

. 0,102.2 

— 

118.3 

1,158 


The principal wheat growing areas are, in order of importance. U.P., 
Punjab, Bihar, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan which together 
account for 90 to 95 p.c. of India’s total. U.P. alone supplies one-third, 
followed by Punjab with 20 p.c. - 
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Ploughing and sowing, harvesting and threshing provide scope for 
manual labour as well as for mechanisation. Wheat is cultivated in India in 
rotation with other crops like sugarcane, gram or cotton, depending on 
the amount of rainfall and soil. In the irrigated areas of Punjab. Haryana 
and Northern U.P. wheat is often rotated with sugarcane and cotton. In 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra, groundnuts and linseeds are cultivated 
in rotation with wheat. “Where rainfall is high, the common practice is to 
grow wheat in one year, gram in the second year and a non-cereal crop in 
the third year." Thus, production of wheat is often fluctuated because of 
the rotation of crops in India. The average yield of wheat per acre has 
increased very much between the Plan periods. It was 656 lbs. in 1955.56, 
about 680 lbs. in 1960-61. more than 740 lbs. in 1965-66 and 1.043 lbs. in 
1970-71. There is. however, wide variation between States. 

Ordinarily, the difference in yield per acre is due to the condition of 
water supply. The areas which are served by irrigation produce a higher 
yield while the areas which depend only on rainfall have a lower yield. In 
the Punjab. Haryana. Western U P and Rajasthan, the cultivation of 
wheat depends on irrigation. It is a rain-fed crop in Bihar and the eastern 
part of U P. At present. 3-5 million hectares of irrigated area are under 
wheat in the country. 

In U P. wheat is cultivated more or less throughout the State and the 
rich producing districts are Dehra-Dun. Saharanpur. Muzaffarnagar. 
Meerut. Moradabad. Etawah. Shajahanpur. Badaun and Naimtal. where 
more than 30 per cent of the area is under wheat. The basin of Narmada in 
Madhya Pradesh is also a rich wheat region. Although the monsoon 
discourages the wheat cultivation in West Bengal about 400.000 tons are 
raised annually in Murshidabad and parts of Nadia. 

Nearly 45 per cent of Indian wheat is consumed in the growing areas 
and the remaining 55 per cent is put on the open maeket. 

The Plan target for production of wheat is set at 40 million tonnes in 
1980-81 as against assumed production of 32 million tonnes in 1978-79. 
The bulk of additional wheat production is expected to be contributed by 
high-yielding varieties. 

The relatively minor cereals are jowar. bajra. barley and maize. The 
importance of these crops increases in terms of demand and prices 
whenever there is relative scarcity of wheat and rice. In drought years, the 
productions of these crop is affected adversely and price level goes up In 

bumper years, the prices do not fall much. 

Jowar 

It is extensively cultivated in the Deccan, and also to some 
extent in other dry parts of India. The area under cultivation is about 18 
million acres and the yield is about 10 million tons. Maharashtra. M.P. 
and Andhra account for more than 60 per cent of the total acreage under 
jowar in India. Other areas are Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. In the 
Sholapur district of Maharashtra more than 60 per cent of the sown area is 


33 
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under jowar. In Poona and Belgaum'(Maharashtra), the acreage under 
jowar accounts for more than 50 per cent of the total area in each. Jowar is 
commonly called Sorghum in Europe and America. In India, the product 
is of great importance both as food and fodder. The average yield is about 
1.800 lbs. per hectare. The Fifth Five-Year Plan envisaged the peak 
production at 11 million tonnes in 1979. In 1981, the production was 11 
million tons. The yield per hectare is 670 kg. Hardly, 4 p.c. of its area is 
irrigated. 

The average yield is about 1.800 lbs. per hectare. The Fifth Five-Year 
Plan envisaged the peak production at 11 million tonnes in 1979. In 1981, 
the production was 11 million tons. The yield per hectare is 670 Kg. 
Hardly, 4 p.c. of its area is irrigated. 

Bajra 

Bajra is a short season crop and is grown generally in poorer soils. It is 
less widely cultivated and is essentially a village food crop. Gujarat and 
Rajasthan are the principal producers The other producers are Punjab, 
Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. The area under cultivation is about 12 
million hectares and the yield amounts to about 6 million tons. The 
average yield is 1,250 lbs. per hectare. More than 50 p.c. of the acreage 
under bajra is confined to Gujarat. Rajasthan and UP.’ In Bhavnagar (in 
Gujarat), bajra covers more than 60 per cent of the sown area. 

One-fourth of the total production of millets is exported and the 
destinations arc Sudan. Arabia. Netherlands. East Africa and Aden. 
More than 60 per cent of the millet is shipped from Bombay. 

The target in the Fifth Plan was placed at 7 million tonnes of bajra a 
year. From 8 million tonnes in 1974. the production in 1981 was. 5 million 
tons. Hie yield per hectare is around 500 Kg. 

Barley 

It is a winter crop in India and i> sown in October and November. The 
harvesting season begins from the third week of March and is completed 
by the middle of April. Bariev has a very short period of growth compared 
to wheat or gram. 

Oik of the interesting tea lures in the cultivation of barley in India is the 
fact that when the cultivators find the season to be unfavourable for wheat 
or gram, they lake to barley as a cash crop. India raises nearly 5 per cent 
of the world s total barley It is mainly grown in Northern India, and U P. 
has the largest acreage. India has an area of about 1 million hectares 
under barley, and the production was 2.3 million tons in 1981. In U.P. the 
crop is relatively important having about 9 per cent of the total cropped 
area under it. Its cultivation is very extensive in the Ganga basin of the 
U P., particularly in the districts of Varanashi. Jaunpur. Gazipur 
Gorakhpur. Allahabad. Balia. Ptatapgarh. Azamgarh and Garhwal. The 
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S^^b'-r^r^s^rs 

production are <a> the 

for ba,le> ,s so h.gh tha, exponabfe surplus 
has not attained considerable dimensions. 

Maize 

A .... ia.w -.11 .w&r India but Northern India raises the 
Mai7 ^rEof So ir';Vwn in regions w„h an annua, 
at least 7() inches. The total area under maize ts (. null.on 
hectares with a product,on of about 6.2 million tonnes a year. The average 

y ' C Th •°{, I p alZ Bihar‘ Harvarta and'pimjab are the leading producers The 
The U.».. buw. / Madhva Pradesh. Maize cultivation is 

other producers are aja ^ a |,hough the Upper Oanga valley 

ETa^ aaeSe North-Eastern Punjab and South-Western Kashmir 

“^E^aElE consumption in the areas of production 

W Exports a"re 3“ Bombay.and Calcuita. Bombay alone sends 

"TS^SS. industrial firms in Indta have developed the 
production of starch and glucose from maize 

PUISCN 

... , „ . r », ;ir h-ntils or masur. etc., and 

ar :S i^SSTof India and consumed mos.ly in -he areas of 
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production. These grains are important both from the point of view of . 
husbandry and of nutrition. Their nutrition value is great as a source of 
protein. Pulses constitute an important foodstuff not only for villagers but 
for animals as well. They are also grown as rotation crops to restore the 
fertility of the soil. In 1981 a little more than 22 million hectares were 
under the cultivation of pulses with 12 million tons of production. 

Gram is the most important pulse and is grown extensively in the Uttar 
Pradesh. Other producing areas are Punjab, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Karnataka. The annual output is nearly 6 million tons 
and the area is 8m. acres. Gram is often cultivated in combination with 
wheat. 

The percentage of acreage is greater in Southern Uttar Pradesh 
(between Agra and Mirzapur), North-East Punjab. Central Bihar, South 
Karnataka and in the North-Eastern part of Madhya Pradesh. 

Lentil or Masur is grown particularly in Madhya Pradesh, Tamil Nadu 
and Uttar Pradesh, though in other States its cultivation is not 
uncommon. Arhar is generally grown as a mixed crop, particularly in 
rotation with cereals. The exports of pulses are made to the U.K., Sri 
Lanka. Mauritius, Burma and France. Calcutta. Madras and Bombay 
participate in the export trade. 


Tea 

India is the largest tea-producing country in the world. The Indian tea 
industry has a record of growth dating back to 1823. The pioneers of the 
tea industry were responsible for clearing vast tracts of malaria-infested 
jungle areas in Assam and converting them into areas of economic 
activity. The regionof Indian tea-cultivation isawideone. Beginningwith 
the Himalayan plantations in the Punjab, it extends to the peninsular 
India in Kerala. Tea-plant requires a deep fertile soil, which must be 
exceptionally well-drained, so that there may not be stagnant water on it. 
It is. therefore, generally grown on hill-sides. High temperature is 
essential for tea-cultivation. 


Tea production in India fOOO Tonnes) 


1951 

• • • 

275 

1961 

• • • 

321 

1971 

• • • 

419 

1977 

• • • 

512 

1979 

• • • 

560 

1982 


565 
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The are two principal tea-producing regions in India, namely. 
North-East India and South India. North-East India includes the Assam 
valley, the Surma valley of Cachar, Darjeeling. Dooars and Tarai in West 
Bengal and Tripura. Although Assam is surrounded on all sides by 
mountains, it is a level plain and has the largest concentration of tea in the 
world. Cachar is full of small hillocks. Darjeeling is a hill district and 
grows tea at a height of 1.000 ft. to 6.000 ft. Seventy-Five per cent of 
Indian tea is obtained from Assam and West Bengal. The second 
tea-producing region is South India which is also an important tea- 
producer and contributes nearly 20 per cent of the Indian output. 6 The 
total area under tea cultivation in India is about 348.000 hectares, and this 
acreage has remained almost constant since 1950. 



Fig. No. 4K ImJia-Tca production and yield 


Tea production in India was 565.000 tonnes in 1982 compared to 
275.000 tonnes in 1950. Thus production has considerably increased in 
recent years with the application of technology and liberal doses of inputs. 
Many tea gardens cannot have optimum production because of the lack of 
fertility in the soil and the high transport charges. 

The average yield per hectare is 2.540 lbs. The higher yield is the result 
of the use of fertilisers and the timely pruning of plants. Though Tamil 
Nadu is not a large producer of tea. it has the highest yield per hectare 
with 3.000 lbs. per hectare. 

The tea plantation industry provides direct employment to more than a 
million persons in the country. 

Tea-cultivation has opened up many areas which were previously 
inaccessible jungles and forcsts.Tea as a plant also does not compete with 

6 ln 1982. Assam and West Bengal contributed 77 p c of India's tea production and the South 
accounted tor the remaining 23 per cent 
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other cash crops for land. It is interesting to note that the replacement of 
forests and jungles by tea has not led to soil eorsion which is often the 
result of extensive denudation of forests for purposes of cultivation. 

Assam contributes more than 50 per cent of the total Indian tea 
production. In the districts of Darrang, Sibsagar. Lakhimpur (in the 
Upper Brahmaputra valley) and in Cacha r tea-plantations cover more 
than 30 per cent of the sown area. Arunachal Pradesh also grows a large 
amount. These areas are served magnificently by railways and rivers. 
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Although We--* Beiig.il occupies the second position in the list of 
tea-producing areas. her tea-cultivation is not so extensive as that of 
Assam The two adjoining districts ot Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri produce 
almost the entire output ot West Bengal. West Bengal’s production varies 
between 20 and 25 pci cent of the Union's total. Tripura raises a small 
quantity. Tea is also grown in Purnea. Ranchi and Ha/anbagh in Bihar. 
Gaihwal and Almor.i in the UP.. and Himachal Pradesh. Bihar. Uttar 
Piadesh and Punjab account for 5 per cent ot the total area under tea. In 
Southern India, the major portion of the output is raised by Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu, the other areas arc Maharashtra and Karnataka. The 
tea-produemg districts in Kerala arc Central Travancorc. Karan Devans 
and Wynad. In Tamil Nadu, the areas are Annamalais, Nilgiris and 
Nilgiris-Wvnad. 

Out of the world production in 1181 of 1.1 million metric tons. India’s 
share was about one-third. India's competitors arc Sri Lanka (214.283). 
Japan (96,000). and Bangladesh (23.030). India, is the greatest tea- 
exponing country in the world. India exports about 28 per cent of the 
world's trade in tea. Sri Lanka and C hina occupy second and third 
positions respectively. 
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The major markets for Indian tea are U.K.. U.S A.. Canada. Insh 
Republic, Iraq. Australia. Netherlands. West Germany and Turkey. The 
U K. accounts for more than 58 per cent of India’s tea expons every' year 
and the prosperity of the tea industry depends to a very large extent on the 
demand for tea in the U K which is the largest consumer m the world Of 
the total expons to U K. from India, tea accounts for 40 p.c. in terms of 
value. Tea is a very important earner of foreign exchange, and ranks next 
to engineering goods and cotton apprarcl.* 

Indian tea holds a strong position in a few selected markets. Taking an 
average of the last few years. India supplies nearly <»U per cent ot the 
requirements of U.K.. 90 per cent of the Irish Republic. 35 per cent of 
USA 45 per cent of Canada, and exports substantial quantities to 


Egypt, Australia and Iran. 

Since Indian tea has to compete in foreign market with that of Sri 
Lanka. Indonesia. Bangladesh. Japan and East African countries, the 
exchange earnings arc not very steady. Nevertheless, the earnings are on 

the increase though at slow rate. . 

The export quotas of tea are now regulated by the Licensing ( ommittee 
of the Tea Board under the Tea Act. 1953. Normally, the Government 
authorises the Tea Board to allow export quota up to 05 per cent of the 

In order to meet the increasing demand for tea within the country and 
to promote exports of tea further, plans are being made to g.w high 
priority to tea-plantation for additional production each year by I /> 
million lbs. 

The trend for India. Bangladesh and Sr. Lanka .> «*• .onsume mote tea 
a, home. On the other hand tea-dr.nh.ng ... the man. importing count..es 


has not increased appreciably 
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The future of the tea ...dust.y .- closely linked with the cost of 
production. India has to produce good quality Ka at reasonable cost ... 
order to face successfully the grossing compct.t.on m the international 
market and also to develop the ...tcrnal market. One ot the problems of 
,he Indian tea industry is the inadequate wagon allotments lor h.mg.ng 
coal to the tea gardens. Coal requirements of tea estates in North Bengal 
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come to about 150,000 tons, but hardly 60 ta70 p.c. are available in time. 
Still another problem is the congestion at Jalpaiguri railway station owing 
to limited transhipment capacity. India has also to intensify her marketing 
efforts for new markets. The potential markets for Indian tea are South 
America and Australia which upt ill now have not received any serious 
attention either by India or her competitors. With a direct steamer service 
between Calcutta and Persian Gulf ports, Indian tea can have more of the 
Middle East markets. 

Coffee 

The systematic cultivation of coffee in India was started from 1820 when 
a large plantation was opened in Karnataka. Southern India has the 
monopoly of coffee cultivation in India. 

The plantations are generally located between levels of 2,000 and 4,000 
feet on hilly forest land. These areas are exposed to the summer monsoon. 
The optimum altitude and rainfall vary between districts : in North 
Karnataka the best yields are obtained from estates at an altitude of about 
4,000 feet with an annual rainfall of 50 inches, in North Coorg at 3,500 
feet with a rainfall of 80 inches. 

In India the plant is sown in the rainy season and the berries begin to 
ripen in October. Plucking and hand-picking of berries continue till 
January. 

Nearly 114,000 hectares of land are under coffee plantation and the 
average yield is 68.000 tons. In 1979, the production was 120,000 tons 
compared to 96.000 tons in 1971. There are two varieties of coffee— 
Arabica and Robust :—of which the former accounts for 75 p.c. of the 
coffee production in India. Arabica coffee is noted for its good quality ; 
Robusta has better resistance to pests and diseases, yields more and is 
cheaper to produce. 

Unlike tea. the importance of coffee is more for internal market than 
for export. There arc about 12.800 coffee estates in India. Approximately 
2,30,000 workers are employed. Though the number is small, from the 
point of view of South India’s economy it is highly significant inasmuch as 
two-thirds of the workers arc full-time who have no other source of 
income. About 60 p.c. of the coffee production comes from Karnataka, 
followed by Kerala. 

In Karnataka, the plantations are mostly confined to the south and 
west, particularly in the districts of Kadur, Shimoga. and Hasan. 
Karnataka has the largest acreage under coffee plantation and. the 
production is always over 60 per cent of India's total. In Tamil Nadu 
coffee plantations are found mostly in the south-west from North Arcot to 
Tinnevelley including the western areas. The Nilgiris is the most 
productive area of Tamil Nadu. In Coorg more than 20 per cent of the 
total acreage is under coffee. A little coffee is also grown in the Satara 
district of Maharashtra. There are vast underdeveloped areas in the 
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States of Tamil Nadu and Karnataka for the expansion of the coffee 
cultivation ; since it requires three to five years for a plant to mature and 
gives yields for 30 years, the initial period of waiting does not really 
encourage investment of funds. However, attempts are being made to 
grow coffee in new areas like Araku valley in Andhra Pradesh, in parts of 
West Bengal, Assam and Andamans. 

The average yield of coffee per hectare is 908 lbs., the highest being in 
Karnataka with 1,088 lbs. and lowest 353 lbs. in Tamil Nadu 
More than 60 per cent of the annual production of coffee is consumed m 
India. Coffee has already become a popular drink even in areas where till 
recently tea had its monopoly. Also, great efforts are being made to 
promote exports oflndian coflee. Indian coffee is exported to the U.K.. 
France, Germany. Netherlands. Belgium. Australia and Iraq. U K is the 
largest buyer of Indian coffee and takes about one-third of the total coffee 
exported. Participating ports in the export trade are Mangalore. 
Tcllicherry. Calicut and Madras (Mangalore p c.. Tcllicherry 11 p.c.. 
Calicut 10 p.c., Madras 3 p.c ). The exports of Indian coffee are often 
affected by the competition of Brazilian and C olumbia coffee which today 
dominate the coffee market of the world. During 1981. export of coffee 
was to the extent of 63.000 tons valued at Rs. 123 crores 

It may be mentioned that India's share in the total world export of 
Coffee has remained since 1970 between 1 pc to 1.7 per cent in value 
The internal consumption is of the order of about 30.000 tons a year. 
Since the domestic market is expanding, and since export is also on the 
increase, the main problem is to maintain the growing internal market as 
well as to promote exports. The Indian Coffee Board which was 
constituted under the provisions of the Coffee Market Expansion Act. 
1957.controls the marketing and export of coffee. All coffee grown in the 
country is required to be delivered into a pool maintained by the Coffee 
Boatd. Coffee is released for the internal market through public auctions 
and co-operative societies and exports are allowed only under licences 
issued b> the Board. The Board is also responsible for propaganda and 
publicity, agriculture and technological research and assistance to coffee 
estates for development. Propaganda in the U.K. and other parts of 
Europe is met by the levy of a customs duty at the rate of a rupee per cwt. 
on coffee exports and an excise duty at the same rate levied oA coffee- 
released for consumption in India. 

India is a participant of the International Coffee Agreement and has 
accepted the quota system of exports. According to this agreement. India 
can export up to 21 .000 tons of coffee to countries which arc members of 
the agreement. India can also export beyond this quantity to other 
countries. Early in 1965. 4he International Coffee Council decided to 
adopt a semi-automatic system which linked annual export quotas directly 
to an average price. Whenever the price fell below average, the export 
quotas were subsequently reduced. Although India is not satisfied with 
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her basic quota, she has not withdrawn from the agreement. 


Tobacco i 

India is the second largest tobacco-producing country in the world and 
contributes about 8 per cent of the world's total. India, together with the 
U.S.A. and China, accounts for 60 per cent of the world's tobacco¬ 
growing areas. The area under tobacco in India is 398.000 hectares and 
production about 458.000 tons (1981). Tire yield per hectare is 1064 kg 
compared to 2440 kg in Canada. 2377 kg in U.S.A.. 2419 in Japan and 

2250 in Lybia. . 

Tobacco cultivation is geographically confined to two main zones—the 

Eastern Zone, comprising Bihar. U P. and West Bengal, and the 
Southern Zone, which comprises Tamil Nadu. Andhra. Karnataka and 
Maharashtra. 

There are two varieties of tobacco in India— Nicoliano tabucum and 
Nitotiana ntsticii. of which the former is important for export and the 
manufacture of cigarettes and cigars in India. Xicoiiana rustica is in 
demand for hookah, chewing and snuff Though W p.c. of India's tobacco 
is Xicoiiana labucum. the top grade Virginia type accounts for only 15 
p c. For export, however, the Virginia type of Xicoiiana Tabucum is in 
great demand. About 30 p c. of the tobacco is used in making cigars and 
chetoots. 20 p c. in bidi. 25 p.c. in cigarettes and the rest in chewing and 
for hookah. 

The Eastern Zone consisting of Bihar and West Bengal has under 
tobacco about 50.000 hectares and the production is about 20 p.c. of 
India's total. The districts of Muzaffarpur. Darbhanga. Monghyr and 
Purnca produce l >0 per cent of Bihar tobacco. In West Bengal, tobacco 
tracts include Jalpaigun and C'ooch Behar: some quantities are also raised 
in llooghly. West Bengal raises only cigar tobacco anil hookah tobacco. 

About 35 per cent of the production of raw tobacco in the country 
comes front Andhra Pradesh where the important tobacco-growing 
districts are Guntur. Visakhapatnam. East Godavari and Bidar. Two- 
thirds of the total acreage are confined to Guntur. Andhra Pradesh is 
noted lor cigarette Virgina. cigar tobacco, cheroot tobacco, chewing 
tobacco and snuff. The varieties grown in Dindigul. Madurai. Tiruchir- 
apalli and Coimbatore in Tamil Nadu are used for cheroots and cigars. 

Outside these two zones, tobacco is cultivated in Punjab, particularly in 
the districts of Jullundhur. Hosiarpur and Gurdaspur. and in Gujarat. 

One of the serious problems of Indian tobacco is that a very large 
portion is not suited to standardised tobacco products. The leaf produced 
in India is generally of coarse, heavy type, with a dark colour and a strong 
flavour and. as such, it is not very suitable lor cigarette-making. Indian 
leaf makes an excellent filter. Tire Iihjsc cotton soil combined with the 
moist climate of Guntur. Krishna. East and West Godavari districts 
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produces the best type of Virgina tobacco. These districts alone yield 95 
per cent of India's cigarette tobacco. Guntur is the chief market. 

Although India is the second largest tobacco-producing country in the 
world, her share in the world's export trade of tobacco is hardly 10 per 
cent. The U.S.A. dominates the world market in tobacco. Virginia 
tobacco produced in the Andhra State forms the bulk of tobacco exports 
from India. The Tobacco Export Promotion Council has been set up in 
order to promote, sustain and explore new markets for Indian tobacco. 
The important markets are U.K.. Japan. Aden. USSR. Sri Lanka. 
Egypt. Hongkong. Indonesia and Netherlands. In the U.K. and other 
continental countries, the Indian fluecured Virginia tobacco has a demand 
in the cigarette manufacturing industry. As the exports are confined to 
high-grade tobacco, there arc plans to increase the output of superior 
grade from 15 p.c. to 25 p.c. 

India earned Rs 138 crorcs in 1981 from the export of 68.000 tons of 
tobacco. 

About ninety per cent of the export arc handled bv Madras, the share of 
Bombay being 6 p.c. and that of C alcutta. hardly 3 p.c. The U.K. has 
always been the chief market for Indian tobacco. The two main importers 
of tabacco today are U S A. and U S S R One of the steps taken by 
Government to maintain the upward trend ol Indian tobacco exports is to 
include tobacco in bilateral trade agreements. 

The Government of India has constituted the Indian Central Tobacco 
Committee to assist in the improvement and development of production 
and marketing of tobacco. The Committee has established a Central 
Institute at Rajahmundry fAndhra) for research on cigarettes, and 
regional experimental stations m Tamil Nadu. Bihar and West Bengal. If 
proper attempts are made. India can create markets in the Middle East. 
West Germany and U.S.S.R. lor her tobacco. 

The production for different types of tobacco is as follows : 
(thousand tonnes) 


Type of tobacco 

1973-74 

1978-79 

1983 

Virginia 

120 

160 

170 

other cigarette-type 


45 

50 

of tobacco 

. 40 

bidi tobacco 

100 

110 

100 

others 

110 

110 

136 

Total 

. 370 

425 

456 


Sugar-Cane 




India has approximately 37 per cent of the world's sugar-cane area. 
Although sugar-cane is cultivated throughout India, the most important 
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sugar-cane tracts are in U.P., Bihar, West Bengal, Punjab, Haryana and . 
Maharashtra. In fact, Northern India has a preponderant interest in the 
crop, producing as it does about 70 p.c. of the total production. From the 
point of view of climate, Peninsular India is ideal for sugar-cane 
cultivation. The average yield per hectare is 7,650 lbs., and the highest 
yields are in Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, 
each with more than 12,000 lbs. In Northern India, the highest yield 
comes from Orissa with 8,500 lbs. 

There is an additional advantage in the fact that the crushing period of 
sugar-cane in the south is almost twice as long as that of upcountry 
plantation. But there are problems which stand in the way of greater 
expansion of sugar-cane cultivation in the Deccan. As the soils are not so 
rich as in U.P., the sugar cultivation is confined to canal areas. The units 
of sugar-cane crops are small and scattered along the canals. Besides, as 
canal water is also required for the cultivation of food crops, extensive 
sugar-cane cultivation is not possible. Thus geographically in the matter of 
sugar-cane cultivation Uttar Pradesh and Bihar still remain the chief 
suppliers of sugar-cane. In 1982, the total area under sugar-cane in India 
was 3 million hectares and the production was 160 million tonnes. 

There is a plan to develop sugar-beet as raw material for manufacture of 
sugar. From the current level of about 30,000 tonnes, the sugar beet 
production is expected to be raised to 3 million, tonnes a year which will 
give about 4 lakh tonnes of sugar a year. 

Approximately 55 p.c. of the total sugar-cane production in India is 
utilised for the manufacture of gur and khandsari. Only 25 p.c. of cane 
goes to the mills for the manufacture of crystal sugar. 

Uttar Pradesh produces about 45 per cent of India’s total output. The 
plant is cultivated throughout the State and a very big area is devoted to it 
ip Saharanpur. Shajahanpur, Fyzabad, Gorakhpur. Azamgarh, Ballia, 
Jaunpur, Banaras and Bulandshahr. In each of these districts, sugar-cane 
cultivation is carried on in small units on an extensive scale so that a 
factory' can always get sufficient sugar-cane within a limited area to avoid 
cost in transport. In Bihar, the important districts are Champaran. Saran, 
Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur. 

Maharashtra occupies the second position as a producer of sugar-cane 
and raises ar jittle more than 12 per cent of India’s total. Punjab and 
Haryana together have a production of 20 per cent of that of U.P. and 
cultivate cane extensively in Amritsar. Jullundhar and Rohtak. 

In West Bengal, the producing districts are Birbhum. Burdwan and 
Naida. About 23.000 hectares of land are under sugar-cane in West 
Bengal. The quantity of sugar-cane, however, is poor. 

The yield of sugar-cane per hectare in India is amongst the lowest in the 
world. The average yield of sugar-cane per hectare in Indiq is about 
56,600 kg. compared to 88,000 in U.S.A.. 81.100 kg. in Australia and 
71,900 kg. in Mauritus. 
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Lack of fertilizers, poor varieties of cane, small and scattered nature of 
the holdings and backward methods of cultivation retard progress towards 
increased yield in India. Sugar-cane is planted in India in February and 
the harvest begins in November. Thus sugar-cane remains in the ground 
for 9 months compared with 14 months in Java. Consequently the sugar 
content in a cane in India is comparatively low. As the bulk of sugar-cane 
area is in Northern India with its extremes of temperature in summer and 
winter, the growing period is also short. The sugar-cane depends for its 
successful cultivation largely on richness of soil. Each harvest of 
sugar-cane exhausts the soil of the plant nutrient to a great extent. 

Recently, improved varieties of sugar-cane have been introduced in 
different areas to replace the low-yildmg indigenous varieties. It is also 
possible to introduce in India the methods ot cultivation adopted in Java 
with suitable modifications to suit local conditions. Already a good 
amount of research work is being carried on in the various sugar-cane 
centres of India. The improvement of sugar-cane cultivation and the 
control of its pests and diseases are being studied by the Indian Central 
Sugar-cane Committee. 

The emphasis in the sixth Plan period has been placed on the supply of 
healthy and nutrient rich cane seed, plant protection, and extension of 
irrigation facilities. 


Jute 

Jute is the most important bast fibre of India and is an object of world 
commerce. The demand for jute in the world’s markets is based upon the 
fact that it is the cheapest fibre for bagging agricultural produce. I he 
cultivation of the plant is restricted mainly to the Ganga-Brahmaputra 
delta in West Bengal and Assam and in Bihar and Orissa, where the soil is 
enriched by alluvial deposits brought by river inundation favouring the 
growth of this exhausting crop without any expenditure on manure. Jute is 
sown from March to May and it grows to a height of ten to twelve feet. 
The harvesting period begins in July and extends to September. In West 
Bengal, sowing is done in April and May. and harvesting time is 
mid-August to September. In Bihar and Assam, the time of sowing is 
March to April while in Orissa, it is May-June. The fibre from the stem is 
separated after the plant is retted in a pool of stagnant water for 20 to 25 
days according to the nature of the water. Though the usual practice is to 
do the retting in tanks and roadside stagnant pools, in some districts the 
plant is submerged in rivers also. 

India has KK5.000 hectares of land under jute cultivation and 32.0(H) 
hectares under mesia. 
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Production of Jute 

1000 hectares kg/hectare Production 

(1000 tonnes) 

1980 1300 1130 1469 

1982 1192 1023 1220 

From the point of view of acreage and production. West Bengal 
occupies the First place, followed by Assam, Bihar. Orissa. Uttar Pradesh 
and Tripura. West Bengal raises about 50 per cent of India's total raw jute 
production. The production is also on the increase in Bihar and Assam. 
The soil and climate of Assam are highly favourable for the cultivation of 
jute specially in the districts of Goalpara. Kamrup. Noxvgong and Tezpur. 
The area in Assam can be further increased by at least 50 p.c. though the 
present problem is the scarcity of skilled cultivators for jute production. 
l.l.P. has 12.000 hectares of land under jute in the submontane tracts 
along the foot of the Himalayas which are fed by the rivers Saraju and 
Ciogra. These areas remain waterlogged for about 5-6 months in a year 
and are therefore very fertile for jute cultivation. Maharashtra State can 
contribute substantially towards jute production as it has indigenous jute 
in certain coastal districts whose quality is in no way inferior to that of 
Bengal jute. Ihe problem is whether Maharashtra jute can be made 
available at prices equitable to the growers and reasonable to the 
manufacturers. 

In Orissa both acreage and production have increased considerably 
during the last 4 oi 5 years. I he plant is cultivated extensively in the 
Cuttack district 

The average yield ot iute per hectare in India is 1249 kg. The yield of 
jute varies from State to State. The use of improved seeds, suitable 
fertilizers and better plant protection measures can raise the yield of jute 
by 50 to 101) per cent. The Agricultural Research Institute has introduced 
a new system of cultivation, as a result of which not only has the cost of 
cultivation been lowered, bin the yield and quality have also improved 
considerably. Jute is usually sown broadcast, and when the seedlings grow 
they are thinned out to ensure a rich crop. This system of cultivation 
involves wastage of seed and requires hand labour, at the time of weeding. 
Under the new plan, jute is sown in lines, and not broadcast and the seeds 
are grown three to tour inches apart in furrows drawn at intervals of one 
foot. In line-sown jute all subsequent operations, such as periodical 
weeding between the beds, are done by means of wheel hoes. 

The normal requirements of raw jute by Indian mills in a year are about 
t )S lakh bales as against the supply of 60 lakh bales of r raw jute and 1 
million bales of mesta. The demand will further increase. Apart from 
weather conditions, the instability in production is due to the fact that 
since rice and jute can be grown in the same season, the predominance of 
one crop over the other is determined by the comparative margin of profit 
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from prices. The production of jute is characterised by two striking 
features, namely, extreme instability in production and very low yields. 
Hence the main strategy in the Plan has been to undertake intensive 
development in concentrated areas combined with extension of irrigation 
to those areas. An intensive jute mesta district programme was initiated in 
1974. This programme covered three districts of West Bengal and one 
district each in Orissa. Bihar. Assam and Andhra Pradesh. B\ the end of 
1980. the area covered by this programme was extended to 4 lakh hectares 
of which 1.5 lakh hectares were irrigated and 2.5 lakh hectares rainfed. 

Mesta 

Because of the shortage of jute fibre after the partition, the develop¬ 
ment of Mesta fibre received great impetus in India. I he crop is known in 
the different parts of India by different names such as Ambadt in 
Maharashtra. Bunlt in Andhra. Deccan hemp in Hyderabad. Paso hemp 
in Bihar and Mesta in Bengal. 

Mesta can also thrive in areas which are not quite suitable tor jute crop. 
Like jute, it grows to a height ol 8 to 12 feet and is retted to separate the 
fibre. Although Mesta is inferior to jute in respect of strength and 
fineness, it is being used with jute in India lor the production of hessian 
and gunnies. In fact, this usefulness of Mesta has made the position of 
Indian jute mill industry almost independent of foreign sources of raw 
jute. Of the total production of 1.8 million bales of mesta in 1981. West 
Bengal produced about 68 p.c.. followed In Andhra Pradesh (13 p c.) and 
Maharashtra (12 p.c.). 

The production of and area under Mesta in West Bengal has increased 
tremendously. Andhra’s production is haidly three-fifths of that of West 
Bengal. The increased production of Mesta in West Bengal is due to 
higher yield per hectare, which is 3.000 lbs. compared to 2.3(H) lbs in 
Andhra Pradesh. 2.000 lbs. in Bihar and 1,200 lbs. in Maharashtra. 

Mesta is also produced in Assam. Madhya Pradesh. Karnataka. Orissa 
and Tamil Nadu. 

Cotton 

India is the fourth largest cotton-producing country in the world in 
respect of area, being preceded by U.S.S.R.. the United States of 
America and China. In spite of the fact that she occupies such position, 
her share in the world-production is less than 10 per cent. 

/ Four Greats in Contlon lint Production 


China 

(in 1000 m-t) 1982 

3200 

U.S.S.R. 


2900 
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• 
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1401 
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14.768 
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Cotton holds the first place among the commercial crops of India. From 
the national point of view, cotton as raw material for the Indian textile 
industry, provides factory employment for about 1 million persons, 
contributes annually to the Government a substantial Tevenue from 
export duty and excise duty and earns valuable foreign exchange from its 
export. The area under cotton has gone up from 5.8 million hectares in 
1952 to 8 million hectares in 1980. Production, too, during this period has 
increased froml million metric tons to 1.4 million m.tns. 

After taking into account the requirements for various purposes 
including export and ex-factory consumption, the total demand for raw 
cotton is estimated at 82 lakh bales a year. This includes eight lakh bales in 
respect of extra long staple cotton against which about 2-3 lakh bales of 
superfine quality are usually imported from abroad. As cotton by 
comparable quality is not r available in the country for commercial 
production and also for maintaining bilateral trade relations, an import of 
about 2-3 lakh bales annually is continued. 

To attain self-reliance in cotton, a substantial increase in cotton 
production is visualised in coming years. 

Gujarat. Maharashtra. Haryana and Punjab account for three-fifths of 
India’s total production of raw cotton, each with more than a million 
bales. About half-a-million bales are raised in each of the States of 
Madhya Pradesh. Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. 

India grows a large variety of cotton over a wide range of climatic, soil 
and seasonal conditions, from the sub-montane tract in the extreme north 
of the Punjab to the Tinncvelly district of Tamil Nadu in the extreme 
south of India. Generally speaking, it is dry-region crop and flourishes 
where the rainfall is less than 40 inches. The soil is equally important. The 
sticky black soil of the Deccan is ideal for cotton cultivation. Cotton is 
cultivated in Maharashtra and Gujarat, western part of Andhra. Tamil 
Nadu. Madhya Pradesh and parts of Rajasthan. 

In India cotton is considered long-staple when the fibre is 7'78" and 
above. When the fibre is below 7/8 inch and above 11/16 inch, it is medium 
staple. The fibre which is 11/16 inch and below is short staple. 

For long. India was noted for the production of short staple cotton. 
Thirty years ago short staple cotton accpunted for 58 p.c. of the total 
production as against 13 p.c. of long staple and 29 p.c. of medium staple 
cotton. Since then, more and more areas have been put under improved 
varieties of cotton. The production of long staple and medium staple 
cotton has considerably increased and that of short staple has remained 
constant. The long-staple cotton supplies 55 pc., medium staple 35 p.c. 
and short staple 10 p.c. of India’s total production today. 

Short staple cotton is in demand in foreign countries for mixing with 
wool. Assam. Manipur and Tripura can grow short staple cotton. The 
areas of long staple cotton are Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Haryana, 
Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and Western Andhra. Medium staple cotton is 
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largely grown, besides ihe areas where long staple is available, in 
Rajasthan. Karnataka and Uttar Pradesh 

The average vield of cotton per hectare in India is presently 300 lbs 
compared to 1.260 lbs. in Egypt. 1.200 lbs. tn Peru. 900 lbs. in Mexico 
1 260 lbs. in U.S.A. and 360 lbs in Pakistan. Thus it compares very 
unfavourably with those in other cotton producing countries of the world. 
The average yield of cotton varies from State to State. Generally 
speaking, the yield per acre is higher in the irrigation areas than in ra.nfed 
areas. Punjab gets 600 lbs. of raw cotton per hectare 

The Central Cotton Committee is engaged in improving cotton 
cultivation in India. The Committee raises a cess of twelve paise a bale on 
all cotton produced in India to meet ns necessary expenses. 

Because of the progress of production of long and medium staple 
varieties. India is now less dependent on foreign cotton 

The imports are now mainly confined to certain varieties ol long staple- 
cotton that cannot be produced in the country. The principal sources of 
foreign cotton are U S A.. Kenya. Egypt. Tanganyika and Sudan About 
80 per cent comes from the U.S.A. and Egypt in almost equal 
proportions India imports 12 p.c. of the total requirement for cotton. 

The need for increase in the cultivation and production of cotton in the 
country is indeed great. There ts considerable scope for cotton cultivation 
in Rajasthan. Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh. Irrigation facilities for 
cotton cultivation arc available in the cotton-growing areas of I unjab. 
Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh as a result of the various irrigation projects. 
Suitable schemes for the multiplication and distribution of improved 
varieties of cotton have also been taken up in the important cotton- 

growing States. oil-seeds 

India is one of the leading oil-seed producing countries of the world. 
With the exception of palm kernels, olives and soya abeans. she raises all 
the principal od-seeds for world trade, f or many years, oil seeds formed a 
L u C m in India's export trade. In recent years, however such exports 
Save declined as a dehbere.e policy to encourage their utilisation within 
She country for cooking and industrial purposes. The recent trends are the 
exomt o od cakes and import of edible oils. The yields pe, hectare of five 
major oLeds can increase from 534 kg to 700 kg w„h proper inputs of 

fertilisers better seeds and irrigation facilities. 

Se five major oil-seeds are groundnut, castor seed sesamum. 
rajseed and linseed which occupy about 14 million hectares of land The 
production was 10 million tonnes in 1979. 

The need for increasing the production of oil-seeds is being felt and 
efforts are on to grow them on lands which are not usually suitable for 
food'erops or ,n offseasons. Thus, in Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh it is 
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possible lo grow the early variety of groundnuts before the rabi crops. In 
Tamil Nadu groundnuts and linseeds can be cultivated immediately after 
the paddy crops. In Karnataka, an increase in the production of 
groundnuts is likely in the cotton belts. There are also great possibilities of 
extending groundnut cultivation in the Punjab. 

At present, the demand for oil-seeds arises mostly for making edible 
oil. More and more non-edible seeds like mohwa. neem, karanga and 
castor are utilised for industrial purposes to relieve the demand on edible 
seeds for similar purposes. It may be possible to get oil out of sal-seeds in 
Orissa. 

The demand for vegetable oils is est'imated at 43 lakh tonnes. This 
includes a requirement of about 23.5 lakh tonnes for liquid edible use. 
The rest of the demqnd is on account of other purposes including a 
provision for export of castor oil as well as 75.000 tonnes of groundnut. 
Against the total demand, it is contemplated that, through appropriate 
policies, about 8.7 lakh tonnes of edible oil supply may be secured from 
various miscellaneous sources such as cotton seed, rice bran and coconut 
Th.s will leave the balance demand of about 35 lakh tonnes to be met by 
cultivated oilseeds. For this purpose the required level of oilseeds 
production (five major oilseeds plus soyabeans and sunflower) is 
estimated at about 12.5 million tonnes a year. 

Production of m^jor edible oils in India 

* (in lakh tonnes) 


1977 

11 

5 

1.26 
1.26 
1 40 
1 l 


1980 

14 

5 

1.36 


2 

23 


Ground nut 
Rape mustard 
Sesame 
Linseed 
Cotton seed 
Total 

production of about 10 million tonnes in 1979 1984 
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Linseed is mainly a rain-fed crop. The average rainfall between 3<K> and 
70 inches per annum is best for its cultivation. The crop remains on the 

production is normaUy ajmlc J",^,,nties o. I.nseed 

„;SrC: X Br.% 0 .,„. linseed 0.1 export had dropped to bareley 

7 xtl) ones valued at Rs KX lakhs Subsequently, following the edible od 
7.000 , hc of linseed oil. which is also partly used as 

r; riJiKiSS... ...- - ws.» 

Rs 'i f ',. . Rs 20 crores In 1976-77. linseed oil exports improved 
^ Rs 49 crores The Government has now banned the exports of 
Sod with effect from February 1977 in the hope that this would ease 
the edible oil supply situation in the country. 

ris2tiKsar. , 5=« 

which is essentially used all over a■ < duCJ £ T1 , is resulted in 

h'm fn 0 hnse g ed d a C ceage 8 inmost of the producing countries, and helped 
a cut in linseed B ^ ^ wof , d Unscc d „,| trade. 

mdia to Stage a s j> namc of which is Sarson. is grown 

Mustard and Rap*. • of , hc IO ,al world production of rape 

with wheat. Ind.a ruisc b ^ ^ js consumed within 

seed and mustard se - sowinu begins in August The duration 

the country. It is a rabi i p. ^ restricted to the northern 

0 f the crop is 4 to 5 months. ‘'' l .reVs «" Uttar Pradesh. Rajasthan. 

P a " ol rid Pumab' Utta, Pradesh alone supplies more than 60 

oHridia's total. India has 3 million hectares under mustard-rape 
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seed with 2 million tonnes in production. About 90 p.c. of the entire 
production of seed in India is used for the extraction of oil. 

Groundnut : India is the larget groundnut-producing country in the 
world followed by West Africa, China. U.S.A. and Indonesia. Groundnut 
is essentially a tropical product and as such is grown extensively in 
Peninsular India. It is a kharif crop and is sown in May-August and 
harvested in November-January. India has a little more than 7.5 million 
hectares under groundnuts and the production is around 6 million tonnes. 
Maharashtra accounts for about 25 p.c. of India’s production and acreage. 
Andhra Pradesh in about 20 p.c. of India’s total acreage raises 25 p.c. of 
India's production. The third largest producer is Tamil Nadu which has 
the highest yield per hectare. India’s average yield of groundnut per 
hectare is 2,000 lbs., and the relative productions of Maharashtra, Andhra 
Pradesh, and Tamil Nadu are 1,545 lbs., 2.189 lbs. and 3,063 lbs. 
respectively. Of late Karnataka has become an important producer of 
groundnuts. Although U.P. has the second highest yield per acre, her 
production is hardly 3 p.c. of India’s total. 

Sesamum : India is the largest sesamum-producing country in the 
world. The area under sesamum cultivation is 2.6 million hectares with 
about 480.000 tonnes. Madhya Pradesh is the leading producer closely 
followed by Rajasthan. Though Uttar Pradesh has the largest area under 
sesamum cultivation, its production is lower than that of Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan. The comparatively low yield in Uttar Pradesh is due to its 
climatic conditions. • 

It is both a rabi and a kharif crop. As a rabi crop its duration is 5 months, 
and as a kharif for 3 months. The plant is grown on light and sandy soils, 
although some of the varieties in India do well on the black cotton lands. 
The highest yield per hectare with 560 lbs. is raised in Assam which has 
only 5.000 hectares of land under sesamum cultivation. 

Castor seed : India held a virtual monopoly in the production of castor 
seed for many years, but its cultivation has extended now to China, Brazil, 
Ecuador. Paraguay and Kenya. Out of the total production of 804,000 
metric tonnes of castor beans in the world in 1982. India produced 250,000 
m.t. followed by Brazil (212) and China (130). 

The castor plant requires warm climate with a fair amount of moisture 
and rainfall after sowing. It grows well on land where maize is cultivated. 
The plant reaches a height of 20 to 30 feet. 

It is cultivated chiefly in Maharashtra. Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh. A 
little above 390.000 hectares of land is under castor plants in India with 
250,000 tonnes in production. More than 50 p.c. of the production comes 
from Andhra Pradesh. 

India exports about 50 per cent of its domestic production of castor oil. 
India’s share in the international trade of castor seed and castor oil (on oil 
basis) normally varies from 20 to 25 per cent. India’s castor oil exports are 
directed mainly to Eastern and Western Europe. The U.S.S.R., U.K. and 
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France are the major buyers of our oil. Of late. U/kg Hs^and 
also been buying from India. During the • p . b (he 

absorbed as much as 28 per cen. of India s total 
U.S.S.R. with 23 per cent. The shares of U K 

and 15 per cen. respectively, while Japan hfted about 5 per cen. .n 

Tdta has an enviable posh,on in .he world -tor oil expor. .rad, W.U, 

the development of h.g h y.eldmg^ar.e i^, m (hc sixlie s to 

torseed product.on jumped from ab< u hjnd , he cas.orseed 

over 200.000 tonnes in .he ^"Triwl m world markets, dropped 
production of Brazil. Indus mam, nsal n he ^ 

from over 500.000 tonnes in 19 ■» to - uu - 
Coconut: Coconut * 

is widely grown in .slands and nc. h , h , ldea l conditions 

temperature and heavy ra.nfal on , n;l(lire a „ cr wh.ch it 

for its growth. The tree takes * The chicf products of the 

continues bearing fruit foi about 

coconut are copra and coir ^ of lhe coconut, broken 

Copra is the commercial name * . , ol , hc coconut contains 

into small pieces and dried in the MH (h|S Q|| js ec |ible and used 

Oil, which is an important article o co ^ margarine and other 

for cooking purposes and for the manufacture 

butter substitutes. umw.nc country .n the world There 

India is the second largest coc< k u| cu || lva fion in India. Hie 

are 900.000 hectares of land umicr v - ^ Kcra | a supplies more than 

production is about 590 crores of nuts a ^ ^ Karnataka. Maharashtra. 
75 p.c. of the production. Andhra, am producers. In the south. 

Gujarat, Orissa and West Benga arc |he j islr jcis of Malabar and 

three-fourths of the area under coconu • ^ coconul tracts are found 

South Kanara and East Godavan. m ^ ^ ra i scs the tree m some 

in the lowlands and the middle area. ^ ,| |C wes tern sea-board. The 

quantities on a narrow strip of san y ri * ^ - n j um kur district followed 
biggest coconut areas of Karnataka arc Juf j n Qrissa. the main 
by Hassan, Mysore. Chitradurg a " disl y icls0 f Puri and Cuttack. The 
concentration of coconut tracts is in jn n j n c-tcnths of the coconut 

two districts of Ratnagiri and Kolhap 

area of Maharashtra. j or a varlcl y of purposes. Tender 

The coconuts are important in n i which pr0 vides a refreshing 

nuts are id demand for the milky u » _ fyuf p Urposes . (i) for making 
drink. Mature nuts arc used main y purposes as fresh kernel, 

copra, (ii) for religious offerings. 

and (iv) for raising seedlings. of ma iure nuts is utilised for 

About 45 per cent of Ind, ^ P is uscd for edible purposes such as 
making copra, while an equal quanti y 
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curries, chutneys, sweets, puddings etc. There is practically no export of 
coconut oil. 

Cotton seed: The importance of cotton seed as a source of oil was not 
fully appreciated till late in the 19th Century. The oil is used in cooking, in 
pharmacy, in the preparation of lard and margarine, and as a substitute 
for olive oil. Maharashtra, Punjab, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
and Tamil Nadu are the chief producers. The cotton seed production in 
1982 was 2.8 million metric tons. 

Other seeds raised in India include poppy seed, mowra seed and niger 
seed. 

Natural Rubber 

Plantation of rubber which is of recent growth is carried on in Tamil 
Nadu, Karnataka and Kerala. Both in respect of area and production, 
Kerala controls more than 96 per cent. The average yield per hectare is 
about 1200 lbs. of raw rubber with Kerala at 1300 and Karnataka at 600 
lbs. India produced about 154.500 tonnes of rubber in 1982. Although 
rubber makes only a small contribution to the economy of India, it has 
made the country fifth in order of importance among the natural rubber 
producers. T he total production of natural rubber in the world in 1982 was 
3.8 million metric tonnes of which Malaysia contributed 1.5 million metric 
tonnes. Of thcTndian production, not more than 50 per cent is first grade 
rubber, the rest being lower grades. Rubber is mainly grown in the 
southern part of India. 

In Southern India, communications are well-developed, and there is 
never any scarcity of labour in the plantations. The plantations employ a 
labour force of over 150.000 persons. 

T he domestic consumption of rubber has increased rapidly in recent 
years and is now estimated at 175.000 tonnes of w hich 100.000 tonnes are 
accounted for by natural rubber. To meet the increasing internal demand 
for rubber, the Government has a plan to bring 400 hectares of land under 
high yielding rubber. Even though efforts to produce more natural rubber 
become successful, there is urgent need for the production of synthetic 
rubber to meet the increasing demand for rubber. The inherent physical 
and chemical properties of synthetic rubber make it much superior to 
natural rubber in many applications. Besides, the new areas which will be 
brought under plantation will not give yield before 6 to 7 years. 

One of the problems of rubber plantation is the scarcity of suitable , 
lands in view of the fact that its location is decided primarily by climatic 
and soil characteristics. Moreover, many areas which were, not long ago, 
used for rubber plantations, are now being cultivated for other crops. 

It is possible to increase the yield of rubber per hectare from 1200 lbs. to 
3000 lbs. Indian s geographical location and the fact that there are no 
other advanced manufacturing countries nearby, can make India a leading 
rubber goods exporter to Middle East, Africa and South-East Asian 
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countries. However, the problem iv to have a viable price of rubber so that 
adequate replanting and large scale new planting are made posable. A 
subsidy is given to all uneconomic areas to replant with high yielding 
plants. The Rubber Board has been set up to help the development of 
rubber plantation in the country. 

6. Water Management in India 

Water is a natural resource, and it is indispensable for agricultural 
production, water-power, navigation and domestic and industrial pur¬ 
poses. The sources of water arc rainfall, risers, lakes and wel s All the 
different users of water depend on the common sources This fact brings 
the problem of unbalanced supply and utilisation In India, water 
management is very much neglected The problems of flood scarcity of 
water in rivers and canals, and seasonal flow of water have still remained 
unattended in many areas. 

Irrigation and drainage 

The single largest user ol water resources in India is agriculture and 
irrigation. As India is essentially an agricuUmal country, the need lor 
sufficient supply of water is always great Rainfall is the mam source of 
water to Indian agriculture. About 168 million hectare metres of rainfall 
water are available every year. There are however certain drawbacks in 
the character of rainfall. These are: 


(i) 

(H) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 


undependable rainfall as in Rajasthan and many parts of 
Punjab and Haryana. 

uneven distribution: About 30 per cent of the total area 
receives rainfall between 0-30"; more than 75" ra.ntall is 
received by only about 10 per cent of the total area; AO per 
cent of the total area has rainfall between 30"—75". 
absence of winter ram: Cultivation in winter requires artificial 
water-supply in the absence of winter rain, 
the rainfall in about 70 p.c. of the crop area is too low to 
permit intensive cultivation even during the mam crop 
season. 

Of the total rainfall water available, there is loss of about 56 million 
hectare metres due to natural evaporation, and another 36 million hectare 
metres due to seepage into the soil Because of its dependence on rainfall 
which is unpredictable. Indian agriculture is often described as a gamble 
. ru\n " cinr.£ eiehtv per cent of the annual rainfall in India is 

ssi—. *.— 

crops on a year-round basis is very urgent. Man is unable to control 
rainfall in which either deficiency, irregularity o, superabundance may 
l e rise to disastrous famines. Me can. however, provide measures which 
may reduce famine conditions. The chief among these is the extension of 
irrigation. Of the available river water resources of the county only 
about 30 per cent of the usable flow or 9 per cent of the total annual flow is 
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utilised. Ground water can be utilised for irrigating areas which cannot be 
irrigated economically by canals or which are susceptible to water-logging. 
Broadly, the Indo-Ganga basin, the Sabarmati basin and coastal areas in 
Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh have great scope for ground water 
development. 

Irrigation is artificial application of water to agricultural lands when 
rainfall is not adequate. Inadequate rainfall is only one factor that is taken 
into consideration for developing irrigation facilities. Unless certain 
essential ingredients like ample sunshine arid fertile soil are already 
present, irrigation can never be successful. The poor quality of soil in 
many parts of India has been responsible for the failure of some irrigation 
projects. Irrigation con not turn bad soil into good. However, the use of 
chemical fertilisers is making this dependence on soil less unavoidable. 
Also, land should be easily cultivable and water cheaply applied. 
Irrigation is necessary in all parts of the country where the mean annual 
rainfall is less than 50 inches. This applies to Rajasthan where the rainfall 
is less than five inches in a year. Uttar Pradesh, parts of Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar. Punjab. Haryana, Orissa and over the whole of the Deccan 
Plateau, except a range along the western coast. 

The area irrigated in Indian Union is about 40 million hectares of which 
major and medium irrigation accounts for 21 million hectares. This is the 
largest area which is irrigated in any country of the world. Crop-wise, total 
food grains under irrigation occupied 36 million hectares of land in 1980. 

Irrigation Projects are classified into three categories, viz. minor, 
medium and major schemes, for administrative convenience. Schemes 
estimated to cost up to Rs. 25 Lakhs (Rs. 30 lakhs for hill areas) are 
classified as minor, those costing above Rs. 25 lakhs and up to Rs. 5 crores 
as medium and those costing above Rs. 5 crores as major. It has been 
estimated that the ultimate irrigation potential would be about 60 million 
hectares from minor and about 57 million hectares from major and 
medium irrigation schemes. 

The types of irrigation are canals, tanks and wells. 

(i) Wells: In areaswhere streamflow isseasonaland wherestorage 
from reservoirs is not feasible, wells are considered as* a source of 
water-supply. About 35 million hectares of area in India are irrigated by 
means of wells. The construction and maintenance of wells have been 
mainly the results of private enterprise. Water is raised from wells either 
by manual labour, bullocks, water-lifts, the Persian wheels or by means of 
oil engines. Well-irrigation is extensively used in Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, 
Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, and irriga¬ 
tes 8 million hectares. One of the disadvantages of irrigation by wells is 
that the water has no fertilising property in itself unlike the canal water 
which carries large quantities of fertilising silt to the fields irrigated. It is 
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therefore necessary to use manure on soil irrigated by wells. The 
Government of India and the State Governments are now supplying 
manures, both organic and artificial, for securing maximum yield of crops 
from the fields irrigated by wells The lube-welis are recent growths for 
purposes of irrigation. At present the U P. and Bihar are the two States 
where tube-well irrigation has been introduced. The tube-well can be 
expanded greatly in Punjab. Harayana. West Bengal. Tamil Nadu. 
Andhra Pradesh and parts of Maharashtra, which have a relatively sure 
supply of ground water. Besides, these areas have potential for 2 or 3 
crops per year. An average tube-well with a f> diameter tube can supply 
33,000 gallons of water and irrigate about 150 hectares of land 

For successful tube-well irrigation, (a) the area must be in alluvial 
formations where water-bearing strata at various depths are found; (bt 
cheap power for lifting water must be available; and K) the soil should be 
of good quality so that high costs involved in the operation of tube-wells 
are compensated by larger produce. 

(ii) TANKS: Tanks ate really hollows, natural or artificial, in which 
rain water is collected and stored up. Tank irrigation is mainly prevalent 
in Tamil Nadu. Orissa and Andhra More than 10 million hectares of land 
are irrigated by tanks, of which 2 million hectares arc in Andhra Pradesh. 
1 million hectares in Tamil Nadu and 6(10.000 hectares in Orissa. U P and 
West Bengal each. 

Both wells and tanks require comparatively small outlays of capital, 
yield quick results and can be executed speedily with local resources. 
Tanks, however, fail to store water when there is failure of rainfall in the 
locality. 

(Hi) CANALS: This is the most important type of irrigation in India. 
Canals may draw their water either from rivers or from artificial storage. 
Canals arc mostly constructed in Northern India, where the rivers have a 
flow of water throughout the year. Storage canals are mainly constructed 
in the Deccan. Mere the rivers dry up during the hot season and. 
therefore, artificial storage is necessary. Rain water is stored across a 
valley by building a dam and then distributed to the neighbouring lands by 
means of canals. About 80 million hectares are irrigated through canals. 


River canals 

River canals are of two classes: (a) Inundation canals and (b) Perennial 
canals. The inundation canals obtain water when the river rises above a 
certain level. Thus the canals depend for their supply of water on the 
natural flood level of the river. When the level is low, canals do not obtain 
water, but when the river is in flood, they permit widespread cultivation. 
Irrigation is thus suspended from October to April when the level of the 
water is low. During this period cultivation is practised with the help of 
well-irrigation. To remedy this defect'perennial canals are constructed. 
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The perennial canals draw their water from rivers which have their flow 
of water throughout the year. Some form of barrage is put across a nvesr 
and its water is diverted by means of canals to the neighbouring areas. T^e 
great canal systems of the U.P. and Punjab are of this type. Many of the 
inundation canals are being transformed now into perennial canals, By 
perennial irrigation, agricultural production in the -uncertain zone of 
rainfall” has been enormously increased, for unlike the inundation 
method it affordsits fulladvantage inthe season and so permits cultivation 

all the year round. * a 

The conditions are excellent for developing irrigation in Haryana and 
Punjab. The States are flat, with'soft alluvial soil. The development of 
canal irrigation has transformed large areas of semi-deserts into fertile 
agricultural lands. About 3 million hectares of land are irrigated by canals 
and wells in these two States. 

The important canal systems in the two States of Haryana and Punjab 
are: (a) Western Jamuna Canal, (b) Upper Bari Doab Canal, (c) Sirhmd 
Canal, (d) Eastern Canal and (e) Nangal barrage. 

(i) The Western Jamuna Canal takes its water from the Jamuna nver 
and irrigates the districts of Rohtak. Hissar, Patiala and Jhind. More than 
300.000 hectares of land are irrigated by 1900 channels of the canal. The 
canal is being remodelled to serve an additional area of 255.000 hectares 

with irrigation. . , . _ , 

(ii) Sirhind Canal takes its water from the Sutlej river at Ruper and 
irrigates the districis of Ludhina, Ferozcpur and Hissar. and Nabha. This 
canal is one of the most stable canals in all India. About 600 hectares of 
land are irrigated by this canal system. 

(Hi) The Upper Bari Doab Canal takes its water from the Ravi river at 
Madhopur and irrigates the districts of Gurdaspur and Amritsar. 

InTamil Naduabout 5milion hcctaresof land are irrigatedby 
tank-canals. The percentage of the area irrigated to the total area sown in 
Tamil Nadu exceeds 40. The Periyar canal system is one of the best 
examples of irrigation that exist in Southern India. The flat land around 
Madura covering an area of 35,000 hectares is watered by the Penyar 
river. The Mcttur irrigation system on the Cauvery river is the biggest in 
the Union and the “largest single block masonry reservoir in the world 
with a storage capacity of 93.500 million cubic feet.” The other irrigation 
works in Tamil Nadu are Perinchani. Lower Bhavani. Araniar Reservoir, 
Sathanur and Pullambadi canal system. 

U.P. has the largest irrigated area in India. Of the total cultivated area 
of 22 million hectares, the irrigated land accounts for about 8 million 
hectares. The prosperity of the Uttar Pradesh is largely founded on the 
great irrigation works. Irrigated regions cover nearly 27 per cent of the 
area sowm Rainfall in the Upper Ganga valley is under 40 inches and 
irrigation is of vital importance There are five large canal systems in the 
State. 
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(i) The Ganga Canal with its headwater at Hardwar. irrigates over 
800,000 hectares of land and is the most important system of the State. 
The main canal is 300 km. long with branches and distributaries totalling 
6000 miles. It also supplies water to the Agra Canal and the Lower 
Ganges Canal. 

(ii) The Agra Canal is taken off from the Jamuna near Delhi. It irrigates 
over 145,000 hectares of land. 

(Hi) The lower Ganges Canal is taken off at Narora in the district of 
Bulandshahr. The total length including channels exceeds 5.000 km. It 
irrigates 350.000 hectares of land. 

(iv) The Sarda Canal is the largest productive canal of the State. The 
Sarda is one ot the tributaries of the Ganga I he headwaters are situated 
at Banbansa on the border of Nepal. It irrigates Rohilkhand and the 
western part of Oudh The Sarda system today commands an area of a 
little more than 1 million hectares of land. 

(v) The Eastern Jamuna Canal serves the north-eastern part of the 
State. The canal takes its water from the Jamuna near Faizabad. 


Prospects in other States 

The progress of irrigation in India has not been very rapid. There is a 
great scope for irrigation in West Bengal. Bihar. Madhya Pradesh. Orissa, 
southern Uttar Pradesh and the whole of Peninsular India The 
possibilities of diverting the normal flow of rivers into irrigation canals, 
however, have been almost exhausted I he future development of 
irrigation will be to store surplus nvcr flow during the monsoon by 
constructing dams and to distribute the stoied water in dry season. 

No other State of India faces such a wide variety of problems of water 
management as West Bengal. Heavy landslides from massive downpours 
in Darjeeling, silted hill rivers spelling devastation during the rainy season 
in Jalpaiguri, drainage congestion in the flat region of north Bengal where 
the Ganga and Mahananda spill over the man-made embankments, high 
tidal bore up the Hooghly. and the brooks and creeks in the southern part 
of West Bengal flooding crops with saline water from the sea are some of 
the problems of water management in West Bengal In addition, there are 
drought-prone areas in Purulia and Bankura. * West Bengal has to make a 
double assault on the problems of water management. It has to 
continually expand and increase drainage capacities so as to save 
low-lyine lands subject to inundation from rivers or seas and it has to 
cover new areas under irrigation".* In West Bengal, only about 1 million 
hectares are irrigated by canals out of the total cultivated area ot 16 
million hectares. The two important irrigation works areJ)amodar Canal 


• S N Khanna: West Bengal’s varied *aicr management pioblcmv. Ilundustan Times Oct 
26. 1V76 
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and Mayurakshi.The new projectsare the extension of the Mayurakshi, 
Damodar valley andKangsabati. Theneed for irrigation facilitiesis 
urgent as at many places in the districts of Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan 
and Midnapore, the rainfall is much below the quantity required for 
cultivation. 

The problems 

In spite of the presence of irrigation facilities, under-irrigation has 
become a major problem in many areas. It has been estimated that out of 
three million hectares of land which can use irrigation water because of 
the completion of a number of irrigation projects, only about 1.5 million 
hectares of land make use of such facilities. The reasons for under- 
• irrigation are: (a) inadequate field channels and (b) high water charges. 
Many cultivators cannot make full use of water from irrigation schemes 
because of the high water rates and levies. Since water charges are levied 
on the basis of cost of irrigation schemes and not on the net benefit 
accruing to the cultivators, the under-irrigation continues. 

Flood-control, drainage and anti-waterlogging are closely related to 
irrigation. There is urgent need for providing drainage in irrigated areas to 
prevent their deterioration by rising ground water table and consequent 
water-logging conditions. Water-logging in certain parts of the country, 
particularly in the Punjab, has become a very serious problem. Anti¬ 
water-logging measures such as drains, lining of irrigation channels in 
selected reaches and other steps to depress the ground water table have 
been taken on an extensive scale. Flood control schemes are also under 
way in many areas, where floods occur frequently and destroy crops 
during the monsoon. The flood-prone area in the country has been 
assessed at about 2 crores hectares. The Brahmaputra in Assam, the 
north-west rivers of the Punjab and U.P., and the rivers of Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh. West Bengal, and Kerala are receiving attention 
for flood control, the Central Government has set up Central Flood 
Control Board to co-ordinate the work of various States in this regard. 

River Disputes for Sharing Advantages 

Notwithstanding India’s having abundant resources in rivers, the 
sharing of advantages in their use has given rise tosome disputes between 
States. The rivers of India flow through different States and each State is 
as anxious as others to derive maximum advantages from a river for the 
promotion of irrigation facilities and power. The rivers which are in 
dispute today are the Narmada, Krishna and Godavari. 

The Narmada with its length of 815 miles traverses through Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Gujarat. Of this, 669 miles is through Madhya 
Pradesh! 21 miles on Madhya Pradesh-Maharashtra border, 25 miles on 
Maharashtra-Gujarat border and 100 miles in Gujarat State. The 
Narmada river system is capable of irrigating 8 million hectares of land 
and providing 2,000 mw. of power. Because of the independent claim by 
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each State, the utilisation of the Narmada system is being delayed. 

Another dispute is in respect of the Knshna-Godavari rivers involving 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Maharashtra, each putting its own 
demand for water for irrigation. It appears that their total demand 
exceeds three times the water available. Similarly, there are disputes 
involving Kerala, Karnataka and Tamilnadu. 

According to Inter-State Water Disputes Act of 1956. these disputes are 
being referred to arbitration. 

International agreement on the use of river waters 

Mention may be made here of treaties concerning the use of waters of 
the Indus and Ganga systems between India and Pakistan and between 
India and Bangladesh. 

The Indus Waters Treaty allocates the waters of the three Eastern 
Rivers-Ravi, Beas and Sutlej—to India, with certain exceptions 
specified in the Treaty. The mam exception is that during a transition 
period, while the works are being constructed in Pakistan for the 
replacement of Eastern River Water. India will continue to deliver water 
to Pakistan from the Eastern Rivers in accordance with a schedule set out 
in the Annexurc in the Treaty The transition period was for ten years, but 
might, in certain circumstances, be extended by a further one. two or 
three years. The waters of the three Western Rivers—Indus. Jhelum and 
Chenab—arc for the use of Pakistan, and India undertakes to let flow for 
unrestricted use by Pakistan all the waters of these three rivers, subject to 
Treaty provisions that some of these waters may be used by India in areas 
upstream of the Pakistan border for the development of irrigation, electric 
power and certain other uses spelled out in detail in Annexures to the 
Treaty. Pakistan undertakes to construct, during the transition period, a 
system of works, part of which will replace from the Wetern Rivers, those 
irrigation uses in Pakistan which have hitherto been met from the Eastern 
Rivers. 

The Indus settlement also engisages the construction of a large 
earth-filled dam on the Beas River in India. This dam will create a 
reservoir with a live capacity of 55 million acre feet, and a hydro-electirc 
potential for generating 200.000 kilowatts of powers. Together with the 
Bhakra Reservoir on the Sutlej River and with the newly constructed 
Rajasthan canal system, it will serve as the basis for irrigating large areas 
in the Punjab and in the Rajasthan desert. The importance of the Indus 
Waters Settlement for India’s economy is that it ensures water needed for 
further extension of irrigation facilities to many areas in Rajasthan and 
the Punjab, including the Rajasthan canal which is one of the longest of its 
kind in the world. 

The Indus treaty does not give any claim of territory to Pakistan 
regarding the catchment areas and watersheds of the three Western rivers 
in Jammu and Kashmir. No lower riparian can claim the territory of the 
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upper riparian simply because the former is in need of water for its use 
and development. A permanent Indus commission representing both the 
governments has been set up to establish co-operative arrangements for 
the implementation of the treaty. ' 

West Bengal is in urgent need of having more water in the Hooghly 
river to save the port of Calcutta on which the economy of the State is 
largely dependent. Since the supply of water in the Hooghly comes from 
the Ganga, and since Bangladesh also needs Ganga water for irrigation, 
disputes in sharing the water often arise. The Farakka barrage diverts the 
waters towards Hooghly. 

In 1972, an Indo-Bangladesh Joint Rivers commission was established 
to ensure the most effective joint efforts in maximising the benefits from 
the common river system. The Farakka issue for sharing the waters of the 
Ganga has been settled between the two riparian States in October 1977, 
alth ough the dispute continues. 

Multi-purposf. River Valley Projects 
Composite plans for the use of water in rivers in the interest of various 
activities in a region or beyond the region are very common in U.S.A. In 
India, too. this integrated approach is taking place. 

River projects are being so designed as to provide services not only for 
irrigation, but also for hydro electric power, flood control, navigation, 
recreation facilities and fish culture. The projects are known as multi¬ 
purpose river-valley projects. After the completion of these plans. India 
will be using about 10 p.c. of her latent water-power capacity, and about 7 
million hectares of additional land will become available for cultivation. 
The completion of the schemes will also help the Government to tackle 
successfully the problems of feeding the increasing population and of 
improving the general standard of living. 

For the purpose of having integrated development of water resources, it 
is essential, first of all. to asertain the needs for water for various purposes 
in the different river-basins, and then to manage the resources for better 
utilisation. There are eleven main river basins in the country. 

(i) The river-system of the Punjab and Haryana. 

(ii) The Central Ganga basin between its source and the eastern 
borders of Uttar Pradesh. 

(Hi) The Eastern Ganga basin drained mostly by its northern 
tributaries. 

(iv) The Brahmaputra system of Northern Assam. 

(v) The Hooghly basin which comprises part of Eastern Bihar 
and almost the whole of Western Bengal. 

(vif The Orissa river system bounded on the north by the 
watershed of the Subamarekha and on the south .by 
Mahanadi. 

(vii) The Godavari system with its tributaries draining into the Bay 
of Bengal. 
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(viii) The Krishna system which cover some of the dry districts of 
Andhra State. The Krishna Dam site is near the confluence of 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadra. 

(Lx) The Cauvery System. 

(x) The Madhya Pradesh river system of the Tapti and Narmada. 

(xi) The Malwa river system striking the Eastern borders of 
Rajasthan and centring round the Chambal which drains to 
the Jamuna. 


The rivers of India are fairly well-spread over the country except the 
western part of Rajasthan. The rivers in Northern India are snow-fed, 
while those in central and southern India are rain-fed. All the risers of 
India have one common characteristic: during the monsoon all have 
enormous volume of water to cause floods and damage to life and 
property on their way to the sea. After the monsoon, the flow is too 
meagre for planned agriculture. For the development of many of these 
river-valleys, a number of multi-purpose projects and major irrigation 
schemes have been developed. 

Some of the multi-purpose river valley projects which .ire in operation 
are the following: 

(a) The Damodar Valley Project (of the llooghly basin). 

(b) The Hirakud Project (ol the Orissa river system). 

(c) The Narmada Project (Ciuj.ii.it) 

(d) The Tungabhadra Project (Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka). 

(e) Ramganga Project (UP). 

(f) Bhakra-Nangal Project (Punjab and Rajasthan). 

(K) The Nagarjunsagar Project (Andhra Piadcsh) 

These projectsprovide irrigation and generation ol electric |>ower for 
industrial purposes, and also control floods and remove malaria, foster 
navigation, land reclamation, fish culture, etc I he challenge in the 
river-valley project is its management which must note that various uses 
may conflict at times, that utilisation in one direction may cause starvation 
in another or that conservation in one will mean waste in another. 

Some major irrigation schemes, about to be commissioned, are as 
follows: 

Utilisation gross area 
Name and State (on completion) 

(in '(MM) hectares) 


Chambal (Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh) 
Khadakvasla (Maharastra) 

Koshi (Bihar) 

Narmada (Gujarat) 

Rajasthan Canal (Rajasthan) 

Sone Project (Bihar) 

Bcas Project (Haryana-Punjab) 


470 

19 

460 

320 

560 

125 

690 
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In addition, there are important State projects like Mor river (West 
Bengal) and Ramapadasagar (Andhra). The Mor river project of Bengal 
will bring irrigation to 300,000 hectares under kharif and 280,000 hectares 
under rabi. The dam will be 117 feet high to store 0.5 million acre feet of 
water. The Ramapadasagar project aims at irrigating 1 million hectares of 
land in Andhra. It will develop 150.000 kw. of firm power and provide, in 
addition, navigation facilities from the port of Vishakhapatnam to the 
hinterland of the lake. 

Damodar Valley Project. 

. The Damodar (also known as the River of Sorrow) is about 500 km. 
long. It has its source in the Hill of Chottanagpur at an elevation of 2,000 
feet. After flowing for 240 km. in Bihar it enters West Bengal and 
ultimately joins the Hooghly. In its upper valley lie parts of Hazaribagh, 
Palamau, Ranchi. Manbhum and Santal Parganas in Bihar. Here the 
rainfall is about 47 inches annually, most of which falls during the 
monsoon. "Torrential rains crash down upon the deforested hills, and the 
unimpeded rain-water tumbles down the hills, into the river. The 
unchecked flow erodes land in Chotanagpur and swells the volume of 
water in the river.” The lower portion of the valley lies in West Bengal, 
where the flooded Damodar overflows its banks, destroys crops and 
dwellings, carries away men and cattle, disrupts communications and 
dislocates temporarily the economic life of the valley. The Damodar 
Valley has a catchment area of about 12,000 square km. 

The Damodar Valley with its surrounding areas is the most highly 
developed industrial region in India. In it are situated India's two largest 
iron and steel plants, her largest fertilizer plant, the Government 
locomotive works and cement works. 

The upper Damodar basin is very rich in timber, lac and tussore. The 
lower basin, though very fertile, is without proper system of irrigation for 
which intensive cultivation is not possible. The Damodar Valley contains 
the largest coal deposits of India and considerable quantities of bauxite 
and aluminium. The valley has also fire clay, chinaclay, mica, limestone, 
lead, silver, antimony and quartz. With cheap electric power, these 
minerals can be properly exploited. 

The Government of India in 1948 set up by an Act a corporation to 
manage the Damodar Valley Project. The Damodar Valley Corporation 
is in charge of execution and operation of schemes for irrigation, ^the 
genertion of power and flood control. There will be provision for 
all-the-year-round navigation, afforestation, public health and industrial, 
economic and general well-being of the people of the Valley. 

The project comprises four storage dams with hydro-electric installation 
at Mailhon on the Barakar, one across the Konar, Tilaiya on the Barakar 
and one near the Panchet Hill on the Damodar; three thermal power 
stations at Bokaro, Durgapur and Chandrapura; an extensive power 
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transmission grid and an irrigation barrage at Durgapur with canals and 
distributaries. The 2.271 feet high barrage at Durgapur in West Bengal 
was completed in 1965. It irrigates over 4IH).000 hectares of land through 
canals. There will also be a navigation-cum-imgation canal 130 km long 
which will be connected with the Hooghly 45 km. upstream from Calcutta. 
The canal will handle coal and other matenals between the Damodar 
Valley and Calcutta. The canal will have a system of distributaries of 2.000 
km. in length. The thermal power station at Bokaro which was opened in 
1953 utilises low grade coal for 200.000 kw. power which evens out 
seasonal fluctuation of hvdro-electric power. The four dams at Hlaiya. 
Konar. Maithon and Panchet Hill have an aggregate storage capacity of 
2.89 million acre feet of water with an installed hydro-electric capacity of 
146 000 kw. Flood reserves are provided at Maithon and Panchet Hill to 
cut down floods from 6SO.UOO cusecs to 250.000 cusecs. The Tilaiya Dam 
above the river Barakar was opened in 1953 and is 1,200 feet long and 112 
feet high. It moderates flood level and supplies water for irrigation to 
sene about 40.000 hectares of land. It is estimated that the irrigation 
system will help to get an additional production of 400.000 metric tonnsof 
food grains. There will also be fish culture in the lake. 

The Konar Dam on the Konar. a tributary of the Damodar. is 12.860 
feet long and 196 feet high. The Dam was completed in 1954. About 
40.000 hectares of land arc irrigated from the storage water. It also gives 
19,10,00.000 kw. hours per annum. The Maithon Dam has been 
constructed across the lower reaches of the Barakar. It regulates flood, 
provides 16.40.00.000 kw. hours per annum of hydro-electricity and 
supplies water to 90.000 hectares of land for cultivation. Hie Maithon dam 
is 11 773 feet long and 158 feet high. The central location of the Maithon 
dam makes it the chief centre for distributing power to S.ndri. 
Chittaranjan and other workshop areas. The Panchet I lill Dam which has 
been recently completed, is designed primarily to control flood. A 
hydro-electric station of 40,000 kw. has been built near the dam. 

Soil and water conservation in the Damodar valley is an integral part of 
the DVC Project. Without soil conservation the dam reservoirs silt up 
quickly; and if soil erosion is allowed to continue, more of the top soil will 
be washed away. Therefore extensive soil surveys have been made A 
number of small irngation-cum-soil conservation dams were constructed 
in the upper reaches of the valley in the earl.er part of the DVC s career. 
The Adivasi dam. Deochanda dam. Bachh, dan, and Ganna Karma dam 
hold back rain water, prevent gully erosion and supply water for 

'"'other"activities of the Damodar Valley Corporation are to assist m the 
development of small scale and cottage industries by investigation into 
their possibilities and starting pilot schemes 

The original scheme of the DVC was to have eight dams. With four 
dams, the multi-purpose activities are not being carried out effectively. 


35 




Fig. No. 50 The Project by taming the Damodar and its tributaries has controlled flood and 
. malaria, and has become an important supplier of power. 
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The power-system has extended far beyond the valley and far beyond 
what was originally contemplated. The new industrial region between 
West Bengal and Bihar has put tremendous pressure for the supply of 
power from DVC. The growing consumption of canal water in the new 
industrial area has brought about acute shortage of water for rabi 
irrigation. 

Other River Valley Projects 

The Hirakud Dam Project is designed to supply water for irrigation and 
power for industrial development of Orissa. It comprises a dam across the 
Mahanadi about nine miles upstream off the town of Sambalpur. There 
are canals on either side of hydro-electric installations. The Hirakud dam 
is 150 feet above the river-bed with gross storage capacity of the reservoir 
of 5.3 million acre feet. Two other dams have been constructed on the 
Mahanadi—one at Tikarpara and the other at Naraj. a few miles west of 
Cuttack. The three projects will provide irrigation to 1 million hectares of 
land, generate 3.50.000 kw. and will also provide navigation facilities. The 
whole of the Mahanadi Valley particularly Sambalpur district. Sonepur 
and the delta region will be specially benefited by these schemes. I he 
Hirakud project will irrigate 200.000 hectares of land in Sambalpur and 
Bolangir districts, and half a million hectares in Cuttack and Puri districts. 
The areas served by the Hirakud are very rich in minerals like iron, 
bauxite, managanesc. graphite, chromite, mica and other useful minerals, 
most of which are largely unexploited. The Hirakud will supply power for 
their development. The main dam and dykes have been completed in all 
reaches, and these provide irrigation facilities for 150.000 hectares of 
land. Power is now being supplied to Hirakud for Indian aluminium 
factory, Rajganjpur for the cement factory. Rourkela for steel plant. Joda 
for ferro-manganese plant. Brajarajnagar for paper mills andChawdwar 
for textile industries. Hirakud is supplying power to Cuttack. Puri. 
Sambalpur and Sundcrgarh. 

The Kosi Project is the most important scheme in Bihar. It is a 
multi-purpose project for irrigation, power, navigation, flood control, silt 
control, silt conservation, drainage reclamation of water-logged areas, 
malaria control, fish culture and recreation facilities. The project 
comprises dam about 750 feet high across the Chartra Gorge in Nepal to 
store about 11 million acre feet of water. There well be two barrages on 
the Kosi :—<a) The first one in Nepal will control and stabilise the river 
channel and will divert its supplies into two canals on either side. About a 
million acres of land in Nepal territory will be irrigated by these two 
canals, (b) The second barrage will be near the Nepal-Bihar border, 
where two canals on the left and one on the nght will be constructed for 
irrigating over two million acres in the districts of Purnea. Darbhanga and 
Muzaffarpur in Bihar. 
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The power plant at the dam site will be capable of generating 1*3 million 
kw. of cheap power. 

The Tungabhadra Project comprises a dam 8,200 feet long and 160 feet 
across the Tungabhadra, a major tributary of the Krishna. The reservoir 
contains 2-6 million acre feet of water and serves Karnataka and Andhra. 
About 200,000 hectares of land will be irrigated by the scheme. The dam 
was inaugurated in 1953. 

The Bhakra and Nangal Project is the only multipurpose scheme in 
Punjab and Haryana. The essential feature of the Bhakra project is a 
cement and concerete dam, 740 ft. high, across the river Sutlej at the site 
of Bhakra Gorge, about 75 km. upstream of the present head-waters of 
the Sirhind canal in Punjab. The total storage capacity of the reservoir is 
7-2m cubic ft of which nearly5-5 mcubic ft.is available for hydro-electric 
power generation and irrigation purposes every year. The reservoir level 
has been kept at 1,680 ft. above sea level. The dam ranks as the highest 
straight gravity dam in the world, and surpasses the Hoover Dam in 
Nevada (U.S.A) which is 720 feet high. 



Fig No. 51 "Bhakra-Nangal project is something tremendous, something stupendous, 
something which shakes you up when you sec it. Bhakra today is the symbol of India’s 

progress."—Nehru. 


Stored water provides irrigation facilities for nearly 6-6m acres of land 
and generates about 230.000 kilowatts of electric energy. An additional 
170.000 kilowatts is produced on the Nangal hydro-electric canal which 
forms a feeder channel for the Bhakra canal system. 
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The length of the dam at the top is about 1.700 ft. and the width of the 
base at its widest point is about 1.100 ft. A 30 ft. roadway is provided at 
the top. Partial storage of water above the Bhakra dam started in 1958. 
and in 1959 about 6-30 lakh hectares were irrigated by the Bhakra Canal 
System in the Punjab and Rajasthan. On full development 13 lakh 
hectares of land are being irrigated, and another 14 lakh hectares get 
increased water supply. 

It helps to get additional foodgrains of 1-3 million ions a year, colton 
0-8 million tons, sugar-cane 0-5 million tons and oilseeds 0-1 million ions. 
No other river valley pro)ecl in the world has so much food poiinnal. 

The Nangal scheme provides for an auxiliary dam or barrage across Ihc 
river at Nangal. about 12km. down-slream canal and serves as a balancing 
reservoir for taking up daily fluctuations from the Bhakra dam ami I for 
meeting daily and weekly load variations on power houses on the Nangal 

hydro-electric canal. The Nangal dam is a massive concrete weir. I.«- < 
long. 400 ft. wide and with ns deepest foundation going down to 50 ft. 
below the river bed. The waterway consists of 2X bays 30 It wide, each 
provided with a steel gate to head up the water about 50 ft. above the rive 
bed. The Nangal-Hydel channel takes off from .he left banks of he 
above the Nangal dam and is about (.3 km long It has a carrying capacity 
of 12,500 cusecs. The two power houses arc a. C.a-iguw.d IX km Jk n 

Nangal. and Kotla9km. fur.he, down The NangaMlyde systen supp cs 

electric power to Rupar. Ambala. Karn.d. ainpa • ' 

Rohtak, Nabha, Patiala, lerozepur. landkot. Ka Ik a. Kassa»l . 
Julundhur. Moshiarpur. Kapurlhala. Dhilwat, and 4 r other s, . II c.Oc ^ 
Electric power has been exlended to Delhi. Gurgaon. I alw.,1 and Rcwar, 
from Ganguwal and Kolia power houses 
The hydel power is also used cxtens.vely for tubc-wc" irrigation in 
several areas of Punjab which are noi served by canals lube- clb 
serve to de-waler the water-logged areas and supp V lls ' ■■ 

in dry areas. In course of lime power will be used for "«}"** 

electrification, especially on .he mam line ' 

In spite of the tremendous hydel powc. supply from .he BhaJcra Nangal 
project its inadequacy is now fell because of expansion < 
in the Punjab. Haryana and the Greater Delhi area. 

The Rihand Valley Pro,ea is by fa, -he most importantmult, -purpose 
scheme in the Uttar Pradesh. The dam a, Ptpn. ini the M.r/apur di trie 
on the Rihand which is a tributary of .he Sone will be the larges, reservoir 
in India. The dam wjjl be over 2.000 fee. long, and the storage capacity 
the reservoir will be 90 lakh acre fee.. The surface area of the lake created 

will be 300 sq. km. , 

The scheme will confer numerous benefits on the country 
(a, The eastern parts of .he State do no. have any proper irrigation 
system and entirely depend upon rainfall for crops. The scheme will make 
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possible the construction of 3,000 tubeweUs and 6,000 km. of pumped 
canals from the Gogra, Ganga and Jamuna rivers. Thus, large tracts of 
unbroken land will be cultivated for food production : (b) fish culture will 
be possible in the huge lake ; (c) the canals will bring the unexplored 
region of the Sone valley in touch with the Ganga. Large cargo vessels will 
ply between the Hooghly and the Rihand ; (d) industrialisation will take 
place in the wake of the Project. The region is one of the richest in mineral 
wealth ; (e) some sections of the Northern Rly. can be electrified to save 
coal. The power raised from the water will result in the saving of 20,000 
wagons of coal per year. Shortage of power has been an impediment in 
the economic development of the eastern districts of U.P. The opening of 
the power houses has already helped the cement and aluminium 
production in the area. 

Other benefits of the scheme will be the control of floods in the Rihand 
and the Sone, lesser soil erosion in the Rihand valley, better afforestation 
in Rewa and restoration of marginal lands. Thus, it is an ambitious 
undertaking designed to pave the way for the agricultural and industrial 
advancement of the eastern parts of the State and is destined to become a 
landmark in the development of India. 

Rajasthan Canal Project: In order to provide water for irrigation to 
Bikaner, Jaisalmer and Ganganagar. covering an estimated area of about 
2-6 million acres, there is a project for the construction of a canal from the 
river Sutlej at Harika barrage. To begin with, the canal will be fed by flow 
supplies from the Ravi and Beas rivers. There is also a proposal to 
construct a number of dams on these two rivers to increase the supplies of 
water through the canal. The Rajasthan canal will be 470 km. long, lying 
entirely in Rajasthan. 

The Reas project, a joint venture of Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan, 
consists of (a) Beas-Sutlej link, (b) the Beas dam at Pong, and (c) Beas 
transmission system. The Beas-Sutlej link Project is mainly a power 
project. The Beas dam at Pong is an irrigation project. 

Future Plan and Irrigation : The objectives are the integrated use and 
efficient management of water resources ; extension of irrigation—major, 
medium and minor ; and new projects in areas which are relatively 
deficient in rainfall and irrigation. It is proposed to bring about, during 
the sixth Plan, an additional utilisation of 6 million hectare metres. 

Hydro-electric power development 

India promises to be one of the leading countries in the world in the 
development of hydro-electric power. The great advantage of water¬ 
power is that in the process of power generation, people merely utilize the 
gravity of water and do not consume any substance. 

The production of hydro-electric power in India is one of several 
multiple purposes of river valley projects. The installed capacity of 
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hydro-energy in 1978 was 78 lakh kw. and in the same year 304.240 kwh. 
of hydro-energy was generated. 

Power from flowing water had started in the beginning at some selected 
sites, without reference to irrigation, flood control or navigations. At 
present, the production of hydro-electricity .s one of the uses of rivers 
couple with other demands.This has made the task of water management 
for power very crucial for India's economy. .... . n 
Power from multiple purpose river valley projects has alre^y been 
discussed earlier. Below is a description of some earlier efforts 

"^IiTthe Western Ghats of Maharashtra, three earliest hydro-electric 
powers talnTa" TlonavCa Nila Mu,a and ,h< AndHra Valley. The 
Lonavala works are situated at the top ot the Bhor Ghats where rain water 
is stored up in three lakes, namely. Lonavala. Walwan and Shuawata 
from where it is conveyed by canals and pipe lines to Khopoh at the loot 
of the Ghats for generating power. The Andhra Valley Power S pp y 
Centre is situated at Bhivpun on the Andhra river whereareservoirhas 
been constructed by means of a dam across the river. To the souUveast of 
Bombay on the Nila Mula river a great hydro-electric scheme was 
developed in 1927. All these three works were developed through the 
enterprise of the Tata organisation of Bombay to provide Bombay 
Thana, Kalyan and Poona with electricity fo, light, power, traction as wcl 
as numerous domestic and industrial applications. It has been estimated 
that hydro-electric potenial of the rivers ot the Western Ghats is 42 lakh 
kw. Some of the more recent projectsthat are under construction arc 
Bhira. Koyna and Vaitama in Maharashtra. 

Southern India has developed, in recent years, hydro-clcctnc power at 
various places. The total installed capacity of hydro-electric power in 
South India is about 230.000 kw. although 2 million kw. can be made 
available Tamil Nadu has about half of these resources and the rest arc in 
Karnataka and Kerala. This power is in great demand in the viUages of the 
South for lifting water from wells for irrigation purposes. The power is 
aUoExtensively used in Tamil Nadu. Kerala and Karnataka for industrial 
purposes like development of electro-chemical and fertiliser factories 
purposes y aluminium etc. In future, electrification of 

SouthernEaUways will make the area free from dependence on Northern 
^d“a or ^ to «hc extent of I million tons a year. The firs, hydro-eleetnc 
Sme was given effect to ,n India in 1920 on the Cauvery nver in 
Karnataka with the object of supplying power to the mining companies in 
the Kolar gold-fields. The power house is situated at Siva Samudram. 
km from the Kolar fields. At present power is transmitted not only to the 
Kolar gold-fields but also to Bangalore and to about 200 other towns of 
Karnataka. In Kerala there is one hydro-electric station a, Pall.vasal which 

generates about 22,500 kw. 
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There are three important hydro-electric power stations in Tamil Nadu; 
(a) Pykara, (b) Mettur and (c)Papanasam. The Pykara Hydro-electric 
Scheme was developed in 1932 on the Pykara river in the Nilgiri district. 
Power is transmitted to Coimbatore, Erode, Tirunchirapalli, Negapatam, 
Madurai and Virudhnagar. 

The Mettur Hydro-electric Scheme is situated immediately below the 
Mettur Dam on the Cauvery. The Mettur Dam, one of the largest of its 
kind in the world, has been constructed mainly for irrigation, and part of 
the water let down for irrigation is utilised to the best advantage for the 
generation of hydroelectric power. The Mettur power scheme provides 
the districts of Salem, Tiruchirpalli, Tanjore, North Arcot, South Arco 
and Chittur with energy. The Mettur scheme is linked with the Pykara 
works at Erode. Tamil Nadu has another scheme on the Tamrapami river 
at the foot-hill of the Western Ghats above Papanasam in the Tinnevelly 
district which supplies power to Tinnevelly, Koripatti, Madurai, Tenkasi 
and Rajpalayam. In the matter of rural electrification, Tamil Nadu is the 
leader. About 2.000 villages receive electricity in Tamil Nadu. The textile 
mills, cement factories, steel works, aluminium works, paper mills, 
railway workshops, etc., use hydro-electric power in Tamil Nadu. 

The following hydro-electric power stations have been commissioned in 
South India : 

Andhra Pradesh : Nizamsagar hydro-electric scheme; Machkund Pro¬ 
ject; Tungabhadra; 

Tamil Nadu : Kundah; Periyar; 

Karnataka : Jog power; Sharavathy; 

Kerala : Poringalkuthu; Neriamangalam. 

In Punjab the Nangal scheme gives 48,000 kw. of power. The Bhakra 
project supplies power not only to Punjab but also to Western U.P.. Delhi 
and Rajasthan to the extent of 207,000 kw. The Uhl River scheme 
supplies 50,000 kw. power to the Railways and to several industrial towns 
like Amritsar and Ludhiana. The transmission system serves all big towns 
lying in the belt between Gurdaspur and Ferozepore as well as Simla, 
Ambala, Patiala and Gujranwala. The scheme aims at providing industrial 
power and light to the towns of Punjab and assisting agriculture in a 
number of ways by preventing water-logging and raising water to the 
required level on irrigated lands. 

In U.P. hydro-electric installations have been opened to supply power 
to agriculture and industries. The Ganga Canal in its course from 
Hardwar to Meerut passes over 12 falls which range in height from 10 to 
15 ft. At present there are seven hydro-electric stations, situated as 
follows : Bahadurabad, Mohammadpur, Chitaura, Salawa, Bhola, Parla 
and Sumera. More than fourteen districts of Upper Ganga area are served 
» by these hydro-elcctric works. The Pathri hydro-electric scheme which 
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was completed during the First Plan has the installed capacity of 20.400 
kw. The Sarda Hydro-electric project at Banbassa. Uttar Pradesh^is one 
of the important development projects of the State and gives 41,000 kw. 
of power. Three other generation schemes are Matatila hydro-e ectnc 
project, Jamuna hydro-electric project and Ramganga hydro-electnc 
project which together have total installed capacity of 477,500 kw. Rihand 

Project has 250.000 kw. capacity. 

Power is a productive use of water. Its conservation means the use o 
some water for other purpose simultaneously. THe development of hydel 
power should not take away the use of the water for irrigation, industry 
and. human life. 

Conclusion 

Water is of two types : fresh water and sal. water. Fresh water has a key 
role in the development of Inida. Its availabil.ty facilitate or tnh Am 
agricultural and industrial development as well as general welfare.Yu the 
supply of water is too little or too much or undependable or m *rong 

p '“: SpSmS. .....«*.- «• «■*-■ - 

fS-- * ."s 

Planning and action for conservation. de\e op j d Sl ate 

*“» „«\o dou» ,K. 

governments, but the users ot tresn f irrieations 

U „ ■».*. .h. ^ 

is concerned, the emphasis is on t ^ , endcncy „f the 

drainage system. Drainage problems . 

farmers to supply too much water. fro™ to use excessive 

down to each field and each P |jnI ^ ' „ lhc rooI zone of the crop. 


7 Forest Resources 

India has 7.53 lakh sq. km. of £ m te 

total land area. Throughout this vast ^ of c|jmaIe an<1 soi | and 

types of forest vegetation Spending arcB may be classified as 

on other local factors. About P ^ outturn . , nd ian forests arc 
merchantable forest. From the pom markelablc forests cons.i- 

classified as marketable and inaccesstble. commun ity of living 

tute 83 per cent of the ““^^.'J’^erabte area! utilizing 
trees and associated organisms covering 
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sunshine, air, water and earthy materials to attain maturity and to 
reproduce itself, and capable Of furnishing mankind with indispensable 
products and services”. The productivity of forests depends on how men 
manage forests to get a continuing flow of the benefits from forests. 

Considering the fact that India has tropical climate, periodic monsoons, 
low forest productivity and predominantly agricultural economy, there is 
need for increasing the forest area by at least another 10 p.c. of the total 
area. The realationship between agriculture and forests lies in the fact that 
forests help to prevent soil erosion. When rain falls on trees the force of 
the rain drops is held in check and the water falls gently on the ground. 
Thus the sub-soil is preserved. 

The forests in India are very unevenly distributed. Madhya Pradesh, 
Assam, Orissa an'd Andhra Pradesh have the largest concentration of 
forests. They are most scarce in the Ganga area. 

India has more than 5,000 different species of trees and half of them are 
timber trees and the rest are shrubs and climbers. The extension of urban 
areas and the agricultural fields has resulted in the gradual decline of 
forests in India. 

Geographical Distribution of Forests, 1979 
Area in thousand hectares. 


• States 

Area 

States 

Area 

Andhra Pradesh 

... 4.800 

Punjab 

210 

Assam 

... 5.570 

Rajasthan 

... 1,080 

Bihar 

... 2,000 

UP. 

... 2,830 

Maharashtra 

... ‘ 5.560 

West Bengal 

690 

Kerala 

800 

Jammu and 


Madhya Pradesh 

... 12,000 

Kashmir 

460 

Tamil Nadu 

... 1,660 

Tripura 

520 

Karnataka 

... 2,130 

Total India 

... 75,300 

Orissa 

360 




There is no proper balance between agricultural and forest lands in 
India. While Madhya Pradesh, Assam, Andhra Pradesh and Orissa have 
sufficient forest areas, most of the other regions have much less than the 
minimum required for proper land use. 

Broadly speaking, there are five types of forests in the country : 

(1) Arid country forests, extending over a considerable portion of 
Rajasthan and the south of the Punjab. The most important tree is the 
babul. 

(2) Deciduous forests extend over large areas in the sub-Himalayan 
tract, and the Peninsular India. Sal, teak and a great variety of other 
valuable trees are found in these areas. 

(3) Evergreen forests occur in those areas where the rainfall is heavy. 
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Such regions are the west coast of the Peninsula, and 'he eastern 
!ub Himalayan tract. The trees are bamboo, palm, fern and Indian 

forests They vary according to elevation and rainfall. In the 

De (^uSIhe^ac^rrrng .Ida. creeks. The 
most characteristic tress belong to the mangrove family. 

Importance of Forests 

wood-cutters, sawyers cartm carnet variou „ industr ies , lke 

important par. as suppliers of raw rayon . resi n and 

timber, matches, ply-wood, paper a p p , lnj „ jon livestock. In 

> - - - 

not allow for much planned increase of forest^ cvcn 

The expanding cultivation in India has broken p. ^ ^ ^ br0U ght 
the reserved forests. The devastation and abu. . drvina 

about steady deterioration of physical and climatic urn * f 

„P of ™»» .pnogv op of 

soils in many regions. Se^al pans of 'he coun y from the 

and richly wooded arc now and. The biwan* mu. «• 

Punjab to Assam are almost bare; their streams are choked w.hsand .The 

rlv half i mile a yea. over a front of about 100 miles; desiccating winds 
H Hesc sands blowing through the Abu tunnel are ruining annually 
and desert fc ® ile territory. The shores of the sea. in Gujarat, 

over 70 ^ uar ' kr ". sand dune s. The hill-sides of the Himalayas in 

are strewn with wan , of lress . have , 0 st their valuable top 

Kumaon. being fas « of , c mi i es of fertile land have been 

soil by erosion and lha , a , | eas , «, per cent of the land area 

'h r °Td n Z under forest for protection against erosion, floods and 
should be unde D plateau and 0lh er mountainous 

denudation in the al nsgive rise to floods and soil erosion. If 

regions, c tores . f or irrigation and navigation, mountains 

TV' e ain forested In the plains where the configuration of the 

ground L gentle. the irreducible minimum should be 20 pe, cent. In other 
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words, the overall proportion of the forest area in India should be raised 
to 33 per cent. 

Because of the destruction of forests for agricultural, industrial and 
urban development several Indian plants are facing extinction. The Vana 
Mahotsava festival was inaugurated in 1950 with a view to encouraging the 
planting of trees throughout the country in all waste lands unfit for 
cultivation, along canals, roads and railways. In the same year about 4 
crores of trees were planted of which 25 per cent survived. In 1951 also 4 
crores of trees were planted. Since then the Vana Mahotsava has become 
an annual feature for the plantation of trees for the production of fuel 
wood and soft wood. A scheme for the immobilization of the Rajasthan 
desert has been prepared, the principal features of which are as follows : 

(a) Creating a belt of forest 400 miles long and 5 miles wide, parallel to the 
Pakistan boundary and $ miles inside Rajasthan; (b) Creating oases of 
vegetation round railway stations, police stations, etc; (c) Establishing 
shelter belts along selected roads and railway lines; (d) Creation of wind 
breaks round agricultural fields and adoption of imporved agricultural 
practices. 

Forest Products 

The forest produce is divided into two main heads : (1) major produce, 
and (2) minor produce. The major produce consists of timber, round 
wood, pulp and match wood, firewood and charcoal. The minor produce 
includes lac, tanning materials, honey, wax, bamboo, thatching grasses, 
essendtial oil, turpentine, resin, cane fibres and katha. 

In 1980 the levels of production and development were as follows : 

(i) Production of industrial wood : 11 million cubic metre. 

(ii) Plantation of quick growing species : V 2 m hectare. 

(iii) Economic plantation of industrial and commercial uses : 850,000 
hectares. 

(iv) Farm forestry : 80.000 hectares. 

(v) Mixed Plantations including fuel wood : 140.000 hectares. 

(vi) Communications : 45.000 Km. 

In recent years, there has been considerable progress in the production 
of timber in India. This high production has been possible because of the 
following factors : 

(a) Opening of inaccessible areas by the construction of new roads 
and paths; 

(b) appearances of mechanical traction; 

(c) increased demand for timber for constructional and other 
purposes; and 

(d) exploitation of species hitherto unacceptable for trade and new 
industries. 

Important timbers include deodar, sal, rose-wood, padauk, 
Indian mahogany and teak. Several industries are making use of 
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directly as a material. The forests provide cellulosic raw materials 
in increasing measure for the production of paper needed for 
educational and other programmes. 

Every advance in industrialisation will be reflected in an 
increased demand on timber. “Most advanced countries in the 
world are precisely those with the highest per capita consump¬ 
tion of wood. India’s per capita consumption of round wood is 
1.4 cubic feet as compared with 58 cubic feet in the U.S A." 
Since forests are replaceable at a slow rate, and the demand for 
timber for industrial purposes is on the increase, it is desirable 
• that forests should not be exploited indiscriminately. 

The forests of the country supply a large variety of minor forest 
products. Various plants and their derivatives account for items 
such as essential oils, resins, gums, medicinal herbs, flosses, 
edible wild plant, canes and grasses. In addition, animal products 
such as honey, bces-wax. lac. bones, hides and horn play an 
important role of then own both in the home markets and 
abroad. The chief difficulty in organising the commercial 
exploitation of these products arises from the,, erratic dismbu- 
tion which reduces their economic value While such well-known 
items as bamboos and lac are being cultivated or 'eared I 
utilised on a fairly satisfactory scale, better methods oi e g 
collection, extraction and marketing should be possible with a 
view to ensuring quality as well as regular and adequate supplies 
of all minor forest produce. 

Lac is secreted by a type of insects which feed on the , s, ‘^ 
trees known as lac hosts. These trees are palas. her an * ^ 

found in the south-eastern districts of Bihar, the western ‘ 1 ‘ 

West Bengal, and adjoining districts of B,ha, Uttar 

Pradesh. Orissa and Assam. Chotanagpur in Bilurraise*. p 

total. At present, the production of lac ,n India , ahou 41JWO tonns 

which is over 75 per cent of the world s output About p_^ ^ ^ 

production comes from Bihar follwed by Madhya ra „ivators 

Maharashtra 19 p.c. Lac industry engages over 
apart from several thousands engaged in the manu ai ur 

tt uS'used in making gramophone records, varnish, clectirc 
sealing wax, lithographic ink and others About 5 p, 
in the gramophone industry. Only about .0 p.c of stick toe * consumed in 
India, and the res. is exported. Best customers of the Indian « 

U.S.A. and the U K. About 90 p.c of the “>’=*' ,ac by 

Calcutta. Recently, the Indian lac industry has several 

competition from cheaper Siamese lac and t c IS *° shellac 

special-purpose synthetics. The U.S A is now taking less Indian shellac 

for gramophone record manufacture. 
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Resin is derived from the pines of the Himalayas and Assam hills and is 
worked for making resin and turpentine oil. Resin is used for shellac 
adulteration, in paper mills, soap factories, etc. while turpentine is in 
demand for medicine and varnish. 

Myrobalans grow in abundance in Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, Bihar, 
West Bengal, Orissa and other places.A variety is found in Coimbatore 
whose fruits are very small in size, but the tree is taller than the peepul 
tree of Northern India. The fruits, the bark, the leaves, the trunk—every 
part of the myrobalan has some use or other for us. The timber is very 
strong. The Jabalpore myrobalan is the best of all and is used for the^ 
preparation of medicine and dyes. Myrobalan is a great toner in tanning. 
The alkali of myrobalans is useful for preparing different dyes by mixing 
with various ingredients. In Tamil Nadu, myrobalans are extensively used 
for dyeing cotton, wool and skin. In Assam, Endi and Muga silk are dyed 
with myrobalan alkali. England, Germany, Belgium, the U.S.A. and 
Australia are the chief importers of Indian myrobalans. 

Of late, many forest products have also assumed great importance as 
raw materials for medicinal and perfumery purposes. Sandal-wood oil, 
palmorosa (from Rosa grass), linaloi, and vetiver arc important essential 
oils. Margosa (Neem) oil is regarded in India as a specific for skin diseases 
and is used in soaps. Drug-plants are exploited in India and these include 
Atropa, Belladona, Hyoscyamus, Podophyllumemodi, Nux Vomica, and 
Artemisia Previfolia. Other drugs include Aconite, Mentha, Juniper, etc. 

Problems In Forestry 

Extension of cultivation on forest lands, construction of river-valley 
projects through forest lands and the setting-up of industrial estates near 
forest lands have already resulted in the destruction of much forest areas. 
Between 1950 and 1970, as much as 4 million hectares of forest areas were 
lost because of the pressure on forest lands. This is a problem that needs 
attention for afforestation as a solution. 

Then again within the existing forest areas, many factors arc affecting 
adversely the productivity of forests. The depleting factors in the 
productivity of forests are fire, insects, disease, overcutting and waste in 
utilisation. These are being attended to in India. Also, development of 
farm forestry, economic plantations, rehabilitation of degraded forests, 
improvement of forest communication measures are being carried out 
under the Development Schemes. 

Arrangements have been made for the supply of Andaman timbers to 
the match and plywood industry in consequence of which the necessity of 
importing tea chests has been obviated to a large extent. Attempts are 
also being made to meet the chronic shortage of newsprint in this country 
by tapping the hitherto unexploited forest of spruce and fir in the 
Himalayas. 

The timber experts believe that preserved and treated wood and 
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pressurised bamboo could replace steel in a variety of ways. India has a 
wide variety of timber and a large surplus of bamboo in the forests. The 
timber-for-steel scheme, if successful, may solve the steel problem which 
is retarding industrial development not only in India but in other countries 
in Central and South Asia. The Forest Research Institute at Dehradun is 
engaged in (a) finding out suitable woods for aircraft construction, (b) 
producting cheap printing paper. <0 discovering indigenous woods 
suitable for use as battery separators, etc. and Id) investigating pencil 
woods. A systematic investigation of pencil woods has shown that not only 
is Indian deodar suitable for first class pencils, but is also superior to the 
East African deodar on which the Indian Pencil industiy largely 

^Many forest areas of the Himalayas arc almost inaccessible because of 
steep and rocky slopes. The question of bringing umber and other 
materials from forests to the road, railway or river that leads to the -pla 
utlization, is thus the main problem of the forest industry. A. P-c cm two 
methods are applied: <i) employment of bullocks buffaloes and clephan. 
as carriers of fores, produce, and ,ii) timber rafts are 
rivers during monsoon months to be dragged again rom <- 
of course, many days of floating) to the saw mills, forest r«d ne*d to 
be linked with trunk roads and river landings, so that the timber can 
transported or floate easily." 

Objectives of Forestry Development in National Plan 

The primary objective of the national plan is to ‘"“"''"I ? 
increasing production of industrial wood and ot cr . am . 

change-over from conservation-oriented forestry to a y ■ large-scale 
me of production forestry, aiming at dear felling an produce 

man-made forests with the help of institutional 

from clear felled areas is also to be utilised in wood n > 

locating additional units wherever inquire , a ded forest 

objective is to develop farm forestry and The b mstituiional 

to increase the fuel and timber supply m the r S|j|c Dcparlme „,s 

framework for development of forests consis s Forest 

of forests. Pre-Investmen. Survey of Pores, -csourco.Dehiadun 

Research Institute and the Central Forestry om 

The demand for various forest products both for industrial and for 
purposes has been fas, growing in India The current productmn of 
industrial wood is about 11 million cubic metres, but c . 

for 18 million cubic metres and will increase to 24 million cubic^ cs by 

1982. One of the problems of Indian forests is relative y <>w f (..rther 

In order to increase the fores, production, the plan envisage furiher 
'Hons a, creating large scale P'^^^^^pCutions of farm 
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Although the national forest policy which was announced in 1952 
envisaged the necessity of bringing about 33 per cent of the entire 
geographical area of the country under forest cover, the achievements in 
this direction have been meagre. Less than 12 per cent of the country’s 
land surface ]$ under adequate tree cover. 


Targets of Important Physical Programmes 


item 

unit 

base level 
1973-74 

Plan target 
1984-85 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 1 ) recorded production of 

industrial wood million metres 

9.4 

12.3 

(2) plantations of quick 
growing species 

000 hec. 

510 

860 

(3) economic plantations of com¬ 

•• 

850 

1610 

mercial uses • 

(4) farm forestry 


80 

160 

(5) mixed plantations includings 

»» 

140 

240 

fuelwood 

(6) plantation on lands along 

000 kms. 

not known 

32 

roads, canal banks, railway 
lines & flood embankments 
(7) communications 

*» 

45 

60 


Some Important Commercial Timbers 

The forests of India are the source of many kinds of timber with varied 
technical properties. 

Baing (Tectrameles mudiflora) from Assam is a white soft-wood. 

Benteak from the West coast is a reddish brown moderately hard 
wood and has considerable demand for furniture, coffee cases, ship¬ 
building. etc. 

Bijasol obtainable in Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Bihar is a very 
hard, close-grained durable wood and is used for door and window 
frames, furniture and agricultural implements. 

Blue Pine (Pilas excelsa) from Punjab is much used in constructional 

work. v 

Deodar (Cedrus Deodara) is a moderately hard wood, strongly 
scented and oily and is used for railway sleepers and in building. 

Dhupa found along the foot of the Western Ghats, besides giving the 
gum resin, is used for tea chests and packing cases. 

Haldu (Adina cardifolia) is found all over India. It is a yellow, 
moderately hard, even-grained wood and is used for furniture and 
cigar-box-making. 
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Indian Rose Wood is world famous and is found mostly in the forests 
of the southern part of the Western Ghats. It is also available in M.P. and 
Orissa. Extremely hard and close grained, this dark purple wood is the 
highest priced timber in India and is widely used for furniture making. 

Shisham, otherwise known as Sisso, is available in Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab, Haryana and West Bengal. This wood is very hard, close-grained 
and brown in colour and takes a high polish. It is much used for carriage, 
cart and boat-building all over Northern India. 

Irul Wood And Mesua (Mesua Ferra) are found in Tamil Nadu. 
Being very durable, they make excellent railway sleepers. Mesua is also 
available in Assam. 


Sal (Shorea Robusta) is in regular demand in Northern India lor 
building piles, beams, planking, door and window posts and for railway 
sleepers. The product is available in Assam. West Bengal. Bihar. 
Madhya Pradesh. Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. 


Sandal-Wood comes from the dry regions of South India and is a 
hard, close-grained, yellowish brown wood, strongly scented by the oil 
characteristic of the tree. It is in demand for making boxes and small 
articles, often beautifully carved. The oil of the wood also important. 


Semul (Bombax Malabaricum) is found widely in Assam. Bihar and 
Tamil Nadu. The timber is soft and white and is used for toys, packing 
cases and planking. 

Sundr, (Herinra Speci's,. available in Wo. Bengal. H oed lor 
boat-building, furniture, beams, planking and posts. e woo t 
tough and hard. 

Teak (Teclonia Grandis) .s extensively found in Madhya l'radolK 
Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra. As a ship-building won •" 1 ■ 

wood for house carpentry. .. has long been known m many part the 
WoHd. In India it is a general purpose umber lor house and ship-budding. 

bridges, railway sleepers, furniture, etc. 

8. Animal Husbandry 

The development of animal husbandry increases t e 
protective foods, provides draught power for farm <H*rat,ons and 
improves the output of certain products of commercia impor a ee . 

hides, bones and wool. , , 

Animal husbandry is an integral part of a sound system o^d.ve's.f>ed 
agriculture. The integration of crop production and an.mal husbandry 
ensures better utilization of farm by-products, mam enance of sod 
fertility, fuller employment for cultivators throughout the year and 

increase in rural incomes. 


36 
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A large number of farm animals are maintained in India. India has the 
largest bovine population in the world. Generally speaking, the farm 
animals are not of appropriate quality for the achievement of objectives. 

According to the census of 1981, India had 186 m. cattle, 54 m. 
buffaloes. 42 m. sheep, 64 m. goats, 11 m. ponies and horses, making a 
total of 345 million livestock. 

Grazing lands are indispensable for breeding and pasturing of domestic 
livestock for meat, leather and wool. It is not merely the presence of grass 
which is important, but the class of stock which will graze on lands. Cattle 
need leaf and seed of bush species; sheep need weeds; horses need grass; 
goats need leaves and twigs of bush. The types of vegetation and their 
locations are also important. All these factors along with the problem of 
over-grazing need careful attention. The present cattle population in India 
is considerably in excess of the available supplies of fodder. It is 
commonly considered that in relation to the supplies of dry fodder at least 
one-third of the cattle population may be regarded as surplus. It has been 
estimated that if the food now being consumed by useless animals could 
be added to the rations of milch animals, there would have been a gain of 
365 lbs. of milk per animal a year. Problems associated with excessive 
cattle numbers and the attendant shortage of food supplies arc serious and 
must be solved if animal husbandry is to function profitably. •The 
Important cattle-breeding areas are Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, 
the U.P., Karnataka and Gujarat. 

India stands fifth in sheep population with her 42 million sheep. 
Broadly, the sheep-raising tracts are the Northern region, the Western 
region and the Southern region. Sheep in India are reared particulary in 
Haryana and Punjab; Garhwal. Almora and Nainital in the U.P.; 
Gujarat; the Bellary. Kumool and Coimbatore districts in South India; 
Rajasthan; Kashmir. 

The Indian sheep is inferior to that of Australia or South Africa as a 
mutton or wool producer. The wool of Northern India is white and of fair 
quality while in Peninsular India, it is grey, short and coarse. The average 
annual production is a little above 80 million lbs. "A good deal of the 
wool, which comes into the Indian market is dead wool, i.e., what has 
been removed from the carcasses of slaughtered sheep and shorn." The 
need for improving shearing efficiency in India is urgent. Compared to 
New Zealand, the average rate of shearing per man is very much low. 

The average yield of wool per sheep is about 2 lbs., and this can be 
raised to 6 lbs. with improved varieties of sheep. The demand for wool 
comes from five main sources, namely cottage industries, for carpets and 
floor urgs. for blankets, for manufacture of clothing material and knitting 


micro arc suggestions that there should be a graduated tax on cattle which would make the 
maintenance of uclcss cattle a burden on their owners. Compulsory sterlization of surplus cows 
is also recommended. 
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yarns in mills and for other industries like the manufacture of shawls, 
tweeds etc. There are sheep breeding farms and wool extension centres in 
Himachal Pradesh, Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh. 

The average annual export of raw wool is about 50 million lbs. of which 
36 million lbs. are carpet wool and 15 million lbs. are semi-processed 
wool. A frequent complaint of the foreign consumers about Indian wool 
is the presence of excessive foreign matter such as sand, burns etc. 
Accordingly steps are being taken to ensure correct shearing as well as 
systematic grading of wool. 

Goats may be considered as the poor man's cheap milk animal Goat s 
milk is highly valued for human consumption, but the yield of milk goats is 
very small. These animals are valued for their meat and milk and in some 
places for their hair. Goats are very prolific and they are easily 
domesticated. About 21 million pieces of goat skin are obtained annually. 
Mules and horses are used in India mostly for drawing carts, and these are 
found chiefly in the Punjab. Haryana. U P . and Maharashtra. ( amelsare 
mostly confined to Punjab and Western Rajasthan In these areas camels 
are largely used for ploughing and as draught animals. 

Animal Products in India are hides and skins, bone. wool. nulk. butter 
and ghee. Hides and skin are used for making harnesses, bags suitcases, 
trunks, machine belts, automobile tops and scats, cases for guns, shoes 
and gloves. The term hide denotes the skins of cattle, horses and camels, 
while the term skin is restricted to those of calves, sheep and goats. In 
India the hides and skins are mostly collected from the slaughterhouses. 
West Bengal and Tamil Nadu are the largest producers of cattle hides. 
Tamil Nadu the largest producer of buffalo hides and sheepskins, and the 
Uttar Pradesh the largest producer of goatskins, followed by West Bengal 
and Bihar. The leather centres in India arc Kanpur. Agra. ( alcutta. Delhi 
and Madras. . 

The total estimated supply of raw hides in India is about JK) lakh 
Pieces. Of this, nearly 40 lakh pieces or 20 p c. are exported raw or after 
tanning. The remaining 80 p.c. are consumed by small and large tanneries 
for preparing leather suitable for different types of articles used in the 
country. About 37 million pieces of skin Are obtained annually from goats 
and sheep. 

Indian hides and skins arc purchased bv the U.S.A., West Germany, 
U.K., France, Belgeum. Iraq. Iran and Burma. India's capacity to export 
hides has become limited because of poor livestock management. All he 
wme, India exported leather and leather manufactures in 1982, valued at 
R*. 376 crores. 

Dairy and Milk Supply 

. in spite of large cattle population, per capita availability of milk is lo 
ln India. The total output of milk in India is about 3.2 million tonns. More 
than 50 p.c. of the milk is obtained from buffaloes and 45 p.c cows. India 
stands second in the volume of milk production, her output being 
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exceeded only by the U.S.A. Her milk production is over four times the 
output of Great Britain, over five times that of Denmark, over six times 
that of Australia and over seven times that of New Zealand. The yield of 
milk per head of cattle in India is very.erratic ranging between 5 and 17 
lbs. per day. With a little attention this can be raised to 15 lbs. per day per 
head of cattle. 

U.P. contributes about 20 p.c. f followed by Bihar (12 p.c.), Tamil Nadu 
(10 p.c.) and Maharashtra (6 p.c.). 

The average consumption of milk per head per day ranges from 1.3 
ounces in Assam to 16 ounces in Punjab. 

The progress of dairy industry in India has been very slow on account of 
scattered and small-scale milk production, inadequate transport facilities 
in most parts of the country, dependence for long on imported plant and 
machinery for milk processing and shortage of technical personnel. 9 The 
dairy development activities in India are now being pursued with vigour in 
a number of places. There are programmes for expanding milk supply 
schemes, organising milk collection through primary’ co-operative milk 
societies and setting up of rural dairy centres. Maharashtra has made 
remarkable progress in dairying. At Anand in Kaira district in Gujarat a 
large butter factory' has been started with a capacity of 10,000 lbs. of 
butter a day. Its tinned butter has a market throughout the country. 
Modern dairies have been set up in Delhi, Poona, Kudgi. Kumool, 
Guntur. Kodai Kanal and Haringhata. Milk product factories are located 
at Amritsar. Anand, Mehsana and Rajkot. In U.P. there are dairies at 
Aligarh. Kanpur. Lucknow. Varanasi and Allahabad. 

The Fourth plan had its objectives to increase the supply of protective 
foods such as milk, milk products and meat; to improve the output of 
certain animal products of commercial importance such as wool, hides; 
skins, hair and bones; to diversify the economy of the small farmers by 
enabling them to undertake animal husbandry activities. 

In the Sixth Plan, it was intended to develop animal husbandry as an 
important economic occupation for the small and marginal farmers and 
agricultural labourers. As with proper investments the commercial 
programmes of animal husbandry can be quite remunerative, there is a 
temptation for the richer classes to enter into these occupations to the 
detriment of the traditional classes dependent on animal husbandry. A 
major aim is to ensure that the traditional classes get a lion's share of the 
new programmes of animal husbandry development. Provision has been 
made in the State and Central Plans for giving assistance to small farmers 
and agricultural labourers for rearing cro$s-bred heifers and for raising 
poultry, sheep and pigs. 


*Most of (he equipment today is now being made in India. There are six centres (Kamal, 
Bangalore. Allahabad. Anand and Haringhata) which provide facilities for imparling training 
to dairy-personnel 
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At present there are 186 dairy plants in the country. The average 
production is 6 million litres ot milk a day. 

Poultry. Poultry development gives a substantial source of sup¬ 
plementary food for the nation, a gainful subsidiary occupation for a large 
section of the people and rural employment, especially among educated 
farmers. Poultry production has tremendous potentialities in India 
because of (a) the efficiency with which poultry converts foodstuffs into 
human food, (b) the small investment required to get it started. Ut its 
suitability as a family enterprise, (dl the small area required and tel quick 
financial returns. The importance of poultry io India may be judged trom 
the fact that, domestic consumption apart, it is estimated that 60 per cent 
of hen-eggs and 80 per cent of duck-eggs are sold every year to the value 
of Rs. 5 crores. the value of birds themselves being estimated at Rs. Tt 2 
cores. The average indigenous hen produces about 60 eggs per year in 
India, as against 120 in many other countries A factor in poultry 
development is the loss which the poultry breeder frequently suffers from 
the outbreaks of diseases A large portion of the eggs produced during the 
hot weather are lost on account of the lack ot proper preservation 
including cold storage. Regional poultry farm** are being set up m Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh. Bangalore.Bhuvancswar.Bombay and Pune. I he Plan 
visualises a growth rale of about 10 per cent per annum to achieve the 
target of 16.440 million eggs in 1984 from a base of 7.700 million. Since 
the major contribution will be from commercial farming, the population 
of improved hens is expected to grow to 60 million with 30 million grow ing 
stock by 1984. Thus, the requirement of quality chicks will be around **0 
million against 20 million at present. 

Poultry development programmes are being continued both in the 
public and private sectors. 

9. The Fisheries 

With about 4.3(H) kin of coastline and several million hectares of inland 
waters. India's fishery resources are large. I he importance of fishing lies 
in the immense potentiality of that article in the food resources of this 
country. Notwithstanding the prevalence of vegetarianism, a large 
number of people of every caste and creed in India are accustomed to use 
Fish in their daily diet. As a source of food, fisheries stand almost equal to 
agriculture and animal husbandry . When land cannot produce enough to 
feed a country's population, its water must be exploited in an effort to find 

more food. 

The chief sources of supply are (he coastal margins of the sea. river, 
estuaries and backwaters for marine and estuarine fish, and rivers, canals, 
tanks, inundated tracts etc for freshwater fish 

Although the maritime and revenue fisheries at present occupy a very 
minor place in the national economy of India, the industry contributes 
about Rs. 60 crores annually to the national income. About 75.000 fishing 
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crafts which ply along the country’s extensive coastline provide work for 
about 1 million fishermen. 

The annual production of fish is about 26 lakh tonns. The Sixth Plan 
target is 35.80 lakhs tonns in 1984. Of this total, marine fish was to 
account for 20 lakh tonns. 

The requirements of the fish-eating population in India are estimated at 
4.5 million tonns. The gap between production and requirements is 
substantial because of the low level of exploitation of the country’s vast 
resources of fish. Fortunately, however, the Bay of Bengal and the 
Arabian Sea are rich enough to meet this requirement. The potentialities 
for the development of fisheries in India are great. The exploitation has 
been delayed because of the absence of adequate mechanised fishing 
crafts. Also, much time is taken to return from the fishing grounds. 

At present marine fisheries are carried on within 10 fathoms in the sea, 
and is confined to the coastal water from the shore in Gujarat.Canara, 
Malabar Coast. Gulf of Mannar. Tamil Nadu Coast and the Coromondal 
Coast. The greater depths beyond the 100 fathom line are almost barren 
from the standpoint of commercial fisheries. The unsuitablity of the 
vessels, limitations due to climate, absence of suitable harbours and the 
lack of refrigeration, transport and marketing facilities are serious 
handicaps in the way of the development of the marine fisheries of India. 
The fishing season for the marine fisheries lasts for about five months 
from September to January. Most varieties of fish caught along the coasts 
arc edible. The principal catches are herrings, mackerel, prawns. Jew fish, 
cat-fish, mullets, promfrets and Indian salmon. Mackerel accounts for 
over a third of the total catch and is found chiefly in the west coast of 
Tamil Nadu. Kerala. Maharashtra and Gujarat. Herrings account for over 
15 per cent of the total catch. Prawns occupy the third rank with 9 per 
cent. Pomfrets. mullets and the Indian salmon, although very popular, are 
caugth only in comparatively small quantities, the respective percentages 
being 1.7. 1.9 and 1.3. The type of fishing implements includes drift nets, 
cast nets, stationary nets. etc. In marine fisherise. the sector of traditional 
coastal fishing with the use of country boats has hitherto remained rather 
neglected. In the Fifth Plan, this sector has been given pointed attention 
for two reasons. Firstly, this sector accounts for about 60 per cent of 
marine fish production and is capable of achieving considerable additional 
production. Secondly, it is this sector which accounts for nearly 10 lakh 
fishermen and is. therefore, of obvious importance from the point of view 
ot improvement of the socio-economic conditions of fishermen. In the 
Fifth Plan, the main endeavour is given to various pleasures, such as an 
improvement in the design of country boats, niore extensive use of 
synthetic twine, the provision of ice and cold storage facilities and fish 
curing yards at various centres. 

. The Deltaic fisheries are confined to the estuaries, backwater areas, 
lagoons etc., and generally constitute very rich potential fisheries. While 
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the fisheries in some areas, such as the Chilka Lake in Orissa and 
backwaters in Tamil Nadu and Kerala arc extensively exploited, those on 
the extensive deltaic area of the Sundarbans and the delta of the 
Mahanadi are hardly tapped. The back-waters of Kerala covering about 
300 square miles offer excellent grounds for development of estuarine 
fish-farming for rapid-growing species of mullets, bhetki. pearl spot etc. 
The estuaries of the Mahanadi and the Ganga stretching from Pun to 
Hooghly contain cock-up. hilsa. pomfrets. prawns, catla. cat fish. rohu. 
etc., which are caught by trawl-type nets, drift nets and piling nets, 
casting nets, bag nets. etc. 

The river fisheries at present constitute the mainstay of inland fisheries of 
the country and are carried on in rivers, canals, irrigation channels. s. 
ponds, etc. The extensive expanses of the Ganga system in the 
Bihar and West Bengal, the Brahmaputra in Assam, the Mahanadi in 
Orissa, the Narmada, the Tapn. the Godavari. the Krishna and the 
Cauvery systems are the main areas. West Bengal leads both in ava.lahlity 
of fresh water fish as well as in value with 2'> per cent and J6 per cent 
respectively. Bihar is the close second and Assam third m icgau to k 
available surplus and the three States of West Bengal, i j-»r an v ** 1 
account for nearly 72 per cent of the total freshwater fish marketed n 
India. Tamil Nadu, the leading State m the production o %ca-h'h. vatchc 
only 4.7 per cent of the Indian total so lar as freshwater UsUis « ,,Kcr ^ 
The Mahanadi in Orissa and the Ganga and its tributaries mil. • 
and 3.8 per cent respectively of the Indian total 


The great problem that lies in the way of developing the Ush ">dus.r> in 
India is that people arc accustomed to the consumption of certain v.,iiet.es 
of fish. Wide publicity and propaganda aic necessary t*» en ig lien ic 
people as regards the nutritious value of fish not consumed at pre-sen 
The average per capita consumption of fish in India is 4 »s. per •mmii . 
West Bengal being the leading consumer has me 6 ,s - l ur ^ '1 1 ' 

consumption. In the Punjab, it is0 9 lbs and ... B.har. - lbs One hall if 

the total production is consumed as fresh fish. one liHh is cuk n s.i g. 

another one fifth is simply sundrietl. while ahoul I" per sent is eomer.cU 
into fish fertilizers. 

Development or Kimii kii.s in Siaiks 
Andhra and Tamil Nadu with a coastline of 23150 km make a Ming 
ground in the shallow water area of 60.000 square km 
There arc about 250,000 fishermen in I amil Nadu w' i»> o tain anni a > 
73.000 metric tonns of sea-fish. The estimated landing of inland t.s is 
40,000 metric tonns. Country boats arc engaged in call nng sar i c. 
mackerel, Jew fish, ribbon fish. etc., in the shallow waters around 
Ganjam. Gopalpur. Vishakhapatnam. Nellore. Madras Pond.cl cry and 
Negapatam on the east coast and Kozhikode anil Manga ore on t 
coast. Deep-sea fisheries are being slowly developed ... l am.l Nadu. 
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Kerala with a coastline of about 400 km. raises more than 20 per cent of 
the total sea-fish landed in India. The main catches are sardines, mackerel 
and prawns. Further exploitation of the fish resources of the sea off 
Kerala is being carried on under an Indo-Norwegian project. The. 
coastline as well as the existence of a number of tanks has made 
Karnataka an important area for fish production. The production from the 
sea coast in Karnataka is about one-seventh of India's total. 

The annual quantity of sea fish from the sea coast around West Bengal 
and Orissa comes to about 577.000 maunds. The kinds of sea-fish caught 
are pomfret. bhetki. prawn, tapsi, chanda. ribbon, skate, etc. If proper 
attempts are made, the Bay of Bengal can yield large quantities of 
high-class fish. The State’s annual requirements of fresh water and sea fish 
are about 10 million maunds. but the supply at present does not exceed 
700.000 maunds. Calcutta alone needs 6.500 maunds daily. Orissa 
supplies a large quantity of sea-fish to West Bengal. The Government of 
West Bengal has plans for developing deep-sea fisheries so as to reduce 
the degree of dependence on imported fish. 

Maharashtra has a coastline abounding with excellent harbours for 
fishing craft, a fair weather season lasting for some seven months, and a 
fishing population more alive to their opportunities and more daring than 
those of Kerala and Gujarat. The important varieties of fish caught along • 
the coastline arc pomfret. jew fish. Indian salmon, mullet, mackerel and 
sharks. Facilities exist at several places for curing, storage and rcfrigera- 
tion. 

The coastline near Gujarat abounds in sea fish like pomfrets. prawns, 
Jew fish. Indian salmon etc. Veraval in Junagadh is to develop fishing 
facilities by deepening the creek and constructing wharf walls for fishing 
vessels to be anchored easily. 

Bhopal has a great scope for the development of fisheries. Bhopal's 
three main rivers-the Narmada, the Baitwa and the Parvati, with their 
tributaries, constitute the chief sources offish. Also there is a large number 
of perennial and semi-perennial tanks, which can be utilized for raising 
fish. In Orissa and Assam, reclaimed marshy areas can be a good source 
of fresh water fish. Paddy-cum-fish culture is practised in Kerala, Tamil 
Nadu, Andhra and in some parts of Wast Bengal. 

Some Problems in Fisheries 

There is practically no fish-canning in India, and the difficulties of 
developing this industry are the absence of regular supplies of fish, lack of 
good and cheap containers and the short canning season. In India fish is 
preserved by desiccation with or without salt and by the use of antiseptic 
preservatives such as brine, vinegar, etc. The fishermen in India practise 
desiccation by drying fish in the sun as the process is simple and handy. 
During the monsoon when sun-drying is difficult, salt is used. Canning is 
the best method applied for preserving sardines, mackerel and prawns and 
is practised on a limited scale in Madras and Bombay. The fish are 
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beheaded and thoroughly washed after which they are put in saturated 
brine and then dried. In the last stage, the fish arc packed in cans tilled 
with oil. 

Mechanisation of fishing crafts has been introduced to a certain extent 
in Tamil Nadu, Kerala. Karnataka. Andhra and Orissa As fish is a highly 
perishable commodity coupled with the fact that the climate, too. i' 
sub-tropical, the need for ice-cold storage, processing and canning is 
great. At present because of the transport difficulties the fresh fish is 
consumed in areas located near the coast or in the neighbourhood «*t 
landing places. Refrigerated railway wagons and freezing facilities <01 
movement of fish in good conditions to consuming areas will ensure a 
balanced relationship between demand and price I he Government of 
India has set up a chain of well-equipped pilot fishing stations along the 
coast of India. Stations are located at Mangalore. Bombay. ( oclim. 
Vishakhapatnam and Port Blair. Each station has cold Moi.tgc facilities 
and refrigeratory motor vans for carrying fish to inland market h> road. 
The construction of fishing harbours is in progress at Porbundcr. Bhatkal. 
Cannanore. Tuticorin and C uddalorc 

I MARINE FISH PRODUC I iuim 
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One of the aspects of fisheries development .n India is -he formation and 
running of fisheries cooperatives fo. ptevent.ng exploitation by n d • 
men, removing the indebtedness of fishermen and increasing P r 
Fishermen donot generally own boats, nets and other fishing equipment 
The middlemen who provide these requisites take as muc i as p 
of the net sale proceeds from the fishermen as charge on lure. I here a 
now about 2,100 co-operative societies mostly m .laharas ra. » . 

Kerala. Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. With the craft now ,n use he 
activities of fishermen are confined largely to a coastal belt of about 10 to 
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15 km. so that fish resources.farther away or in deeper waters are 
exploited only to a very limited extent. It will be possible to increase the 
production in off-shore water, if fishing methods are improved and the 
fishing craft mechanised. 

The lines of development of fisheries have been as follows: (a) 
expanded mechanisation of existing fishing craft; (b) introduction of new 
types of coastal fishing craft; (c) commercial fishing on the high seas by 
modern vessels; (d) installation of adequate shore facilities for storing, 
freezing and processing of fish; (e) improved methods of fishing in deep 
inland waters; (f) fisheries co-operatives; (g) fish transport by rail; (h) 
improved marketing* and (i) establishment of canning, fish-meal and 
ancillary industries. Supplies of synthetic yam and twine should also be 
made available to the fishermen so that they can make improved types of 
nets. 

Certain industrial products are also obtained from fish in India. There 
arc fish-oil, fish-meal, fish-manure, fish-maws and shark-fins. Tuticorin in 
Tamil Nadu has always been the centre of pearl fishing industry in India. 
There are two types of oysters which arc sought after for pearls; the 
window-pane oyster whose shell is used for decorative purposes, and the 
true pearl oysters. Window-pane oysters are found the open sea off the 
Coromondal coast, Tamil Nadu coast and Cochin coast. The waters of the 
gulf dividing Indian Union from Sri Lanka and of the Arabian Sea near 
the edge of the Kathiawar peninsula, as well as of the Gulf of Cutch, are 
rich in oyster beds, yielding highly valuable pearls. 

There is an export trade in preserved fish to Sri Lanka, Burma and 
countries in the Far East. Tamil Nadu and Kerala are the chief exporting 
areas. Sri Lanka is the principal buyer, the average of her share being 80 
per cent, followed by Burma. The importers of frozen and canned prawns 
are U.S.A.. Australia. U.K. and Canada. The value of fish exports in 
1981 was Rs. 250 crores. 

Illegal fishing is being carried on by a few South Eastern Asian 
countries in the territorial waters of India. Marine wealth in any country 
now attracts poachers from all over the world who utilise huge trawlers 
with sopisticated equipment. India has declared the 200 mile zone to be its 
exclusive preserve. As India has been slow at underking deep sea fishing, 
some countries in the South-east find it profitable to poach into Indian 
territories'. 

Inland Fisheries 

From the point of view of potentialities India with her about 5 lakh 
hectare of water areas in tanks, lakes and reservoirs, can bring about great 
development in inland fisheries. As much as 40 per cent of the total fish 
production in the country comes from inland fisheries. Various factors are 
reasponsible for keeping inland fisheries in backward stage. First, the 
fisherman community is not getting as much assistance as it deserves from 
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the financial agencies. The five States of West Bengal. Orissa. Bihar. 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh contribute today as much as 45 per 
cent of fish from inland waters. In terms of actual production in 1981 it 
was about 10 lakh tonnes of fish as against 7 lakh tonnes in 1971. Despite 
the fact that there is great demand for fish not much has been done to 
develop this sector. Only recently the World Bank has taken the initiative 
to develop a project in these five States that will cost million dollars^ 
Another factor that needs immediate attention is about the marketing of 
fish. The Sixth Plan (1982-85) has allotted Rs. 371 crore for inland fishing 
development. There are today more than 5.000 primary Fishers Co¬ 
operatives. These Primary Co-operatives are mostly in Assam. Gujarat. 
Kerala. Maharashtra. Orissa.and Andaman and Nicobar. Not much has 
been done to organise these Co-operat.ves on a commercial scale. 


insidercd essential because of their vital role in the .miuMiia, uc c. 
ent. Minerals which arc .mportunt tor developing industries t.o.n I 
>int of view of political safety against attacks and invasion are W c 

difference between essential and strategic 


10. Mineral Resources in India 

India is very rich in minerals. Of the various minerals found in India 
the most important arc coal, manganese ore. gold. mica, iron ore. an 
salt. She is the worlds main source of supply in ilmemte. mona/.te and 
zircon and mica. The mineral resources of the Indian Union encompass a 
sufficient range of useful products that are required to make a v‘>untr> 
industrially self-contained. With regard to non-ferrous metals like tin 
lead, nickel and zinc, the country is not self-sufficient as she has to depend 
on other countries for about 75 per cent of her requirements 
Minerals arc classified as essential, startegic and scarce m vrms» 
importance and quantities available. Minerals like coa am \ ' 

considered essential because of their vital role in the industrial develop 
ment. 
point 

minerals. There is not much difference , 

except from a particular point ol time Si an e minerals arc t »"se ' 
important but have limited supplies 

India and her position in minerals 
Considering the size and population of the country, the miiK-ra wc.dth 
is not so vast as it is supposed to he India’s M,pl ” y 

of minerals is as follows— , , 

(I) Minerals in Which India can have large exportable 

ore, bauxite, lime stones, ilmenitc bentonite, h.irytc. *t>l> s • ‘ 

minerals and mica. In all these minerals. India once omni a t 
market. In view of the increased demand within i t cou , mcd 

years because of industrialisation the volume ol expo . * 

(II) Minerals of which the export can form an impor . * 

manganese ore. magnesite, silica corundum, monazi c. sc. 

lium, natural abrasives. ,. . .ilv 

India is the principal source of mona/ite v. nc is ts c 
phosphate of cerium and contains a small percentage o ,orl ‘‘ * 
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is found in the sands all over the beaches of Kerala. As rains erode the 
rock in the Nilgiris and other adjacent hills, the particles are moved and 
washed into the ocean as sands. Some of these sands as a consequence of a 
peculiar force of sea currents are s,wept back and deposited on the 
beaches. Monazite, ilmenite, zircon, garnet and silimenite are obtained 
from such sands. Monazite sands can be processed to yield thorium, 
cerium, and other rare earths which India has been importing for use in 


various industries, such as the gasmantle industry and metallurgical 
operations for manufacture of special flints, aluminium base alloys, etc. 
Traces of uranium, used in the production of atomic energy, may also be 
present in monazite sands. The Government of India has started a factory 
at Alwaye (Kerala) to work monazite for thorium and uranium. For 
strategic considerations India does not encourage her export for mona- 

zite. 


(Ill) Minerals in which India may be considered self-sufficient: 

Coal 

Tungsten 

Cement material 

i 

Gold. 

Glass sand 

Chrome ore 

Borax 

Building stones 

Pyrites 

Marble 

Nitrates 

Slate 

Phosphates 

Mineral pigments 

• Zircon 

Industrial clays 

Arsenic 

Sodium salts and 

Precious and semi¬ 

alkalis 

precious stones 

Dolomite 

Vanadium 

(VI) Minerals in which 

India has to depend largely or entirely on 

foreign imports: 


Silver 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Platinum 

Petroleum 

• Graphite 

Sulphur 

Asphalt 

Lead 

Potash 

Zinc 

Fluorides 

Tin 

Antimony 

Mercury 

Copper ore 

Asbestos 

■ 

Deficiency in Base Metals 

India's position with regard to base metals like copper, lead, zinc, tin, 
nickel and antimony is extremely unenviable inasmuch as in all these 
metals she is dependent on foreign supplies. 

The production of lead 

ore in the country is not sufficient for her 
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requirements. Normally India requires about 30.000 tons of lead while the 
production is hardly 4.000 tons. Lead is therefore to be imported from 
Australia, Burma and U.K. The principal lead mines in India are in 
Udaipur and Jaipur, both in Rajasthan. Lead ore reserves are estimated 
at about 11 million tonnes. 

India requires nickel for engineering and chemical industries. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, there is not a single nickel mine in this country although 
reserves are estimated at 6.5 crore tons in the C uttack and Mayurbhanj 
districts of Orissa. India normally imports about 1.000 tonnes of nickel 
most of which come from Canada. In future, nickel mines may be 
developed in Orissa. Kashmir and Bihar where deposits are known to 
exist. 

India consumes about 10.000 tonnes of tin annually in the electrical 
goods industry, metal container industry and the pharmaceutical indusirv 
At present there is no tin mine in India and the entire requirements are 
met by importing tin from Malaysia. Singapore and other countries. I he 
feasibility of putting up a tin smeller based on imported concentrates from 
Thailand, Indonesia and Malaysia is being considered. 

India produces zinc concentrates from the Zawar mines of L Jaipur 
district, Rajasthan. There are at present two zinc smelters in the 
country—one at Debari in Rajasthan and another at Alwaye in Kerala 
The total installed capacity of the two smelters, is 3K.0OO tonnes a year / 
new zinc smelter is under construction at Vishakhapatnam. 


Conservation of Minerals. Manv of the minerals iikc m.-F-—. 

chromite, refractors, etc., arc worked solely for the purpose of export In 
the drive to earn more foreign exchange, the minerals have plaveci a 
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from the export of iron ore and ores of non-ferrous base. 

Not only do the existing mines contain sufficient reserves, there are also 
a large number of fields which can be developed. Neverheless, the rapid 
industrialization of the country will result in the shortage of certain 
minerals in the near future unless new fields are discovered. Since it is the 
policy of the Government to see that the mineral wealth of India is utilized 
for the benefit of Indian industries, control of the unrestricted export of 
raw manganese ore, chrome ore, mica, titanium ore, phosphatic 
materials and refractory materials in general, as well as a better 
adjustment of minerals, export and import tariff are the measures in the 
planned economy of the nation's mineral wealth. Measures for conserva¬ 
tion include avoidance of waste in mining and processing, and the 
substitution of scarce materials by those which are abundantly available in 
the country. 

Iron Ore 

The value of an iron ore deposit depends not only upon its richness in 
iron, but also upon its location and the ease or difficulty of mining. India is 
fortunate in this respect because most of her iron-ore fields are found 
within easy reach of coalfields. Dolomite and limestone necessary for 
smelting are also found in the neighbouring areas. 

In 1981 the production of iron-ore in the Indian Union was 43 million 
tonnes compared to 11 million tons in I960.* The output is influenced by 
the demand of the iron and steel industry, and also by railway facilities 
and port capacities. . 

There are four different types of iron or$s in India—magnetite, laterite, 
clay iron stone and haematite. The haematites are the most valuable iron 
ores in India, and both in quantity and quality they exceed any other ores 
of the same kind including the great American occurrences. 

The chief iron-ore fields are confined to Orissa. Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Karnataka and Goa. 

Orissa raise about 36 p.c. of India’s total iron ore. Mayurbhanj 
contains large deposits of high grade iron -ore in three principal 
fieldfr—Gurumahisani, Sulaipat and Badampahar. Valuable deposits 
occur in the chain of hills extending over 450 km. from Kompilai in Bonai 
to the neighbourhood of Guain the Singhbhum district asin this area 
about 60 percent of the total depositsof this belt areobtained- 

Thcse three fields are all high lands and are connected by railway lines with 
Jamshedpur, the centre of steel industry. These are also within easy reach 
of coal and dolomite fields and raise nearly one-third of the total Indian 
output. Kirburu area is being worked for iron ore on a large scale and the 
production is fairly high. The reserves of iron ore in the Kirburu area are 


Goa production is II million tons in a year at present. 
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estimated at 173 million tons. Singhbhum is the largest iron-ore-producing 
area in India and rich deposits of high grade haematite occur in Pansira 
Burii, Gua, Buda and Noamundi. all in the Kalhan region The iron 
contents of the ores in this area are greatei than those of Mayurbhanj. 

Keonjhar possesses two fields—one in the Bagia Burn ridge and the 
other on the north-eastern part which is really a continuation of the 
Noamundi mine of Singhbhum. Manganese and dolomite are also raised 
in the neighbourhood. 

Madhya Pradesh is rich in iron-ores which are now being exploited for 
the steel plant at Bhilai. The Dalli and Rajhara hills and Bastcr hold out 
great possibilities. Bailadila iron-ore deposits are being worked with 
modem mechanisation for export to Japan and use in the steel plants of 
Bhilai. 

In Karnataka the main source of the ore supply is the Kemangundi field 
in the Bababudan hills. Iron ores are also being developed in Donimalai in 
Sandur district, near Bellary. 10 Ratnagin district in Maharashtra holds out 
future possibilities. The Redi area in Maharashtra vsill soon give an annual 
production of 0.5 million tons of iron ore. Recently large deposits of 
iron-ore have been discovered in Salem and Tiruehirapalli districts in 
Tamil Nadu. These fields are being developed for the erection of a steel 
plant in South India. 

Iron ore reserves in India are much larger than the amount of coking 
coal available and therefore. India can spare large quantiles for export 
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It is envisaged that the demand for iron-ore in 1984-85 will be of the 
order of 53 million tonnes, including 31 million tonnes for export. The 
production for export is ijiet from Bailadila (Madhya Pradesh), Bellary- 
Hospet (Karnataka) and Goa. The production from Goa is about 11 
million tonnes. 

Exports of iron ore from India before 1949-50 were negligible. Since 
1950, however, iron ore has occupied an important place in the exports. 
Iron ore is now one of the important sources of foreign exchange earnings 
to India. The entire exports of iron ore at present canalised through the 
Mines and Mineral Trading Corporation. Of total current exports Japan 
alone accounts for more than 50 p.c. and the other customers are 
Poland, Yogoslavia, Hungary, Italy and East Germany. India earned Rs. 
260 crores in foreign exchange from the export of iron ore in 1981. 


Manganese 

India is a large Manganese producer in the world. The reserves of 
manganese ore in India are by far the largest in the world. It has been 
estimated that of 180 million tons of reserves, about 40 p.c. are of 
marketable grade. A large part of the reserves is thus of poor quality. 

The important areas of production are Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. Production of manganese 
ore in India in 1981 was 1.9 million tonnes. This output can further be 
increased immediately if demand position warrants it Madhya Pradesh is 
the largest producer of manganese ore; it is found in the Balaghat, 
Chindwara and Jabalpore districts. The States raises nearly 25 p.c. of the 
total Indian output. The industry has received great impetus from 
Vishakhapatnam which permits easy movement of the mineral to the port 
by the Waltaire-Raipur railway line for exporting manganese outside. 

In Maharashtra, large deposits of manganese ore are found in the 
districts of Nagpur and Bhandara. Maharashtra raises about 22 p.c. of the 
total production. 

In Bihar manganese ores are found in Chotanagpur, mainly in Kalhan 
and Singhbhum. A small production also comes from Chaibasa. Although 
most of the Bihar deposits are of no economic value today, their nearness 
to iron ore districts and Jamshedpur will make them important in near 
future. Orissa normally supplies 22 to 25 p.c. of the total Indian 
production. Gangpur and Keonjhar are the two important areas in Orissa 
for the supply of manganese. Bonai and Ganjam also produce this ore in 
good quantites. About 50 p.c. of the ore deposits of Orissa is low-grade. 
Balaghat and Chindwara in Madhya Pradesh have large deposits of 
manganese up to a depth of 500 ft. In Karnataka, though the fields are 
widely distributed, the output is very small, being less than 1,000 tons, and 
it is raised in Chitradurg, Kadur, Shimoga, North Kanara. and Tumkur 
districts. 
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There is a steady rise in the consumption of manganese ore by the 
Indian i ron and steel companies but the prosperity of the industry will 
depend on its ability to put the mineral on the world market at 
competitive prices. The Indian iron and steel companies consume hardly 
700,000 tons a year out of the total production. 

The manganese industry depends mainly on exports. In fact, man¬ 
ganese is a traditional item of our export trade. The principal buyers are 
U.S.A., Japan, U.K. and France. In 1978. India exported 1 I million tons 
of Manganese, and earned Rs. 20 crores as foreign exchange. 

The difficulties in regard to export of Manganese are (a) the 
competition from Ghana and the Brazilian exporters. (hi high costs, and 
(c) high rates of royalties from mining 
The U.S.A. is the biggest purchaser of manganese ore in the world, and 
takes nearly 50 p.c. of her total requirements from India Ghana. Brazil. 
Egypt and south Africa are the competitors of India in the American 
market. In spite of the high cost of production. Brazil has the advantage of 
being located near the consuming centres which necessarily brings down 
the freight rates. In the case of India, apart from the problem of distance, 
the internal transport cost is comparatively high. 'Ibis, in addition to the 
increase in the royalty rates, has been mainly responsible for pricing out 
Indian manganese ore in the world market. There is urgent need lor 
removing these difficulties so that the competitive position o! India m the 
international markets is strengthened 


Copper 

Copper is usually found in combination with silver, gold. iron, lea ant 
sulphur. It is extensively used in the electrical industries as a conducting 
medium as well as in the telephone and telegraphic equipment, in 
shipbuilding, in railways and in the production ol alloys In India copper is 
particularly important for brass making and coinage. I ill recently w 
prosperity of the Indian copper industry depended large v on k 
brass-making industry. With the introduction ol aluminium pioducts in 
the markets, the demand for brass gomls has fallen considerably. 

India’s share in the world production of copper is very insignificant, inc 
annual production of copper metal in India is about 2> la i tons n • 
the production of copper was 30 lakh tons. Copper consumption in Inc ui 
is as ye. very low compared to US A . U.K and other .ndus.r.al. 
countries. The per capita consumption of copper in India is 4 or. wliusas 

•n U.S.A. it is 18 lbs. and U.K. 16 M" u . eh ■ 

There are three main copper belts, viz.. Smghbhum in Bihar. Klutn 
and Dariba in Rajasthan and Agmgundala in Andhra Pradesh, 
copper-bearing belt persists for a distance of some 125 km. in sing \ 
where imprtant fields like Mosabani. Ghatsda and Dhobam supply c 
major portion of the Inidan output. The copper ores of Smghbhum arc 
related to tongues of granite which intrude the schists. I he ore occurs as 
veins in the granite and in the neighbouring mica sth.sts, quartz scmsis 
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and horene blends schists.The individual loads normally consistof one or 
more veins of sulphide varying in thickness from one inch to two feet, but 
the average is about five to seven inches. The average grade ore contains 
about two per cent copper. 

Copper ore also occurs in Hazaribagh in Bihar, and Gharhwal district in 
U.P. It has been estimated that Khetri area in Rajasthan alone has 28 
million tons of reserves with an average copper content of 0.8 per cent. 
The Khetri-Kolihan deposits are in the public sector, and its annual 
production is 31,000 tonnes. Along the outer Himalayas, a belt of 
copper-bearing rocks runs through Kulu, Kangra. Bhutan and Sikkim, 
which are now difficult of commercial exploitation owing to the lack of 
adequate communications. The national highway connecting Siliguri with 
Gangtok passes by the side of the Bhotang mine. The road is accessible 
throughout the year, but the mine is in a deep valley where the climate is 
extremely cold in winter. Sikkim has about 350,000 tons of copper ore 
reserves with an average combined copper-lead-zinc content of 6.24 per 
cent. 

The Hindusthan copper Ltd. is responsible for developing copper 
deposits in India. The projects of the company are the Khetri, Chandmari 
and Dariva in Rajasthan. Rekha in Bihar and Malanjkhand in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

India can hardly meet one-fifth of her requirements from internal 
supply of copper ore. The consumption is on account of electrical cable 
and wire industry, defence, railways and other industrial purposes. 
U.S.A. supplies about one-third of India's requirements, followed by 
U.K., Canada. Chile and Belgium. 

Gold 

India's contribution to the world's total output of gold is less than one 
per cent. Gold is more widely distributed throughout India than any other 
useful mineral with the exception of iron ore. India raised about 3,190 
kilograms of gold in 1981. 

In India gold is found in Karnataka, and Andhra Pradesh. The chief 
centre of gold-mining in India is the Kolar gold-field which is situated in 
the Kolar district of Karnataka State. This field produces about 99 per 
cent of Indian gold. The Kolar gold-field is 60 km. from Bangalore and 
lies on a high land 2.800 feet above sea-level "where there is a single 
gold-bearing reef of quartz some four miles long ." The field employs more 
than 23.000 workers. Sivasamudran. 135 Km. distant, supplies electrical 
power to the Kolar field. There are four principal mines in the Kolar 
field—the Champion Reef mine, the Ooregum mine, the mysore mine 
and the Nundydroog mine. Champion Reef and Ooregum are among the 
deepest in the world, well over 9.000 feet. The production of the field is, 
however, on the decline. The Kolar gold mines have been nationalised. 
There are plans to extend the working of the Champion Reef mine to a 
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depth of ll.ooo feet and to explore the Mysore and Nundydroog mines to 
a depth of 10,000 feet. 

Not long ago the Raichur and the Dharwar districts produced a fairly 
large quantity but these fields have now practical^ been closed down. 
Shortly, production on a small scale will come from the Hum mine in 
Karnataka where the equipment for the milling plant is in course of 
erection. Gold deposits have been found in certain parts of Salem and 
Chittur district of Tamil Nadu. 

Alluvial gold is found with sands in many rivers of India It is recovered 
by the local inhabitants. Such areas are Smghbhum in Orissa: Ambala 
district in the Punjab; Bijnor district in l* P . and the Brahmaputra valley 
in Assam. 

Mica 

India is the largest mica-producing country in the world and produces 
more than three-quarters of the world's production Indian nuca is of 
muscovite type. 

There is at present an enormous waste in the trimming and dressing of 
the crude mica. About 70 to 80 per cent of the crude mica is dumped as 
unmarketable refuse in the Hazanbagh and Nellore mines I Ins waste 
mica is imported by the U S.A. where it is turned to tine powder for 
various uses in electrical insulation. 

The industry gives employment to about 50.0(KI persons. I he abongina 
women and children who are generally employed in mu a mines tarry out 
the work with great skill. 

Although mica is widelv distributed, three principal areas control its 
Production and trade. These are 10 the Bihar belt, a strip ol sountrv some 
fourteen miles broad and over 60 miles long, running obliquely across the 
districts of Hazaribagh.Gaya. Monghyr and Maiihlium. HO the Nclloie 
district of Andhra Pradesh and („D Rajasthan The puKliiclron in P* of 
allvarieticsof mica was 17.000 tonnes of which mica crude consists <*. 
14,000 tons and the rest of mica waste and sciap 

The Bihar belt supplies more than HO per cent of the Indian output. 
Bihar mica is mainly of the ruby variety, the higher qualities of winch, 
known as clear and slightly stained, are the finest m quality in the work 
and are greatly used in certain electrical industries I he Biliai K M is a >ou 
120 km. long and the deposits arc spread over an area of ... < s 9 1,1 
^ns in a general east-west direction along Gava. Ila/arnagi am 

Monghyr districts. 

The Nellore district of the Andhra State raises mica by open quariying 
at Gudur, Kavali. Atmakur and Rajpur. The fields are in the coastal plain 
and extend for about 99 km. The Nellore mica has a greenish toloui ami is 
inferior to Bihar mica. Rajasthan which raises more than 25 p.c of In.da s 
Production from Ajmcrc and Jaipur district sends Us mica to Bihar to. 
splitting and marketing. 
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India earns between Rs. 15 and Rs. 16 erores a year from the export of 
mica. The principal buyers of Indian mica are the U.S.A., the United 
Kingdom, Western Germany and France. The U.S.A. takes about 50 per 
cent of the exports. The indigenous consumption of mica in India is so low 
that the industry has to depend entirely on foreign markets for its 
prosperity. In addition to developing electrical equipment plants so as to 
use a part of the indigenous production of mica in the country, micanite 
factories and mica grinding mills will enable India to export finished 
products abroad. 

The exports mainly go through Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Calcutta 
handles 85 p.c. of exports while Madras and Bombay handle 14 p.c. and 1 
p.c. respectively. 

The imports of mica into U.K. from Canada and Brazil have recently 
affected the Indian trade. Today Brazil is not only developing as a 
competitor to India in international mica markets, but has also been 
seeking to process her mica in India. 

Moreover synthetic mica, of which the well-known products are 
Pertinax, Bakelite. Paxolin and Formalite are competing with natural 
mica. 

The future of the mica industry is bright. The advance of science has not 
yet been able to affect the importance of mica. If the cost of mica can be 
kept at a reasonable level, its demand will continue to increase. Mica 
export Promotion Council which was set up in 1956 has been concerned 
with the study of the problems of Mica industry and its rade. 

Salt 

In India salt is mainly obtained from three sources— (i) from sea-water, 
(ii) from inland lakes and sub-soil water, (iii) from beds of rock salt. The 
chief salt-producing areas arc Maharashtra. Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Andhra, 
and Rajasthan. More than two thirds of the total production come from 
the sea-water of Gujarat. Maharashtra, and Tamil Nadu coasts. The West 
coast salt works include Rann of Cutch. Kathiawar and the coast from 
Surat to Mangalore. Dharsana and Chharvad on the east of the Gulf of 
Cambay and Okha manufacture salt in large quantities. Normally the 
manufacturing season is from January to June. A considerable quantity of 
salt comes also from the brine of wells on the Little Rann of Cutch. The 
saline content of the water is very high; and the salt is produced by sloar 
evaporation. 

The salt-producing districts of the south-eastern coast of India extend 
from Ganjam to Tuticorin in the extreme south. Salt is also manufactured 
in the Udipi in Karnataka. Tamil Nadu contributes more than 20 per cent 
of India's total production. Eightyfive per cent of the production is 
consumed in the home State; the balance goes to Orissa. Madhya 
Pradesh, Bengal and Karnataka. 

In West Bengal a few small-scale factories and cottage workers in the 
coastal districts produce salt from sea-water. The workers also produce 
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salt by the artificial lixiviation process within scheduled areas of the 
coastal districts. Most of Bengal’s requirements are met from the west 
coast of India and Tamil Nadu. 

Another important source of salt is the sub-soil and lake brines of 
Rajasthan where there arc many lake*'. The reason for the high 
percentage of salt is that during the summer the south-eastern winds carr> 
particles of salt from the Rann of Cutch and deposit them in tins region, 
which are again washed into the lakes with rain water. Sarnbar is the 
biggest and the most ancient salt-field in India. At present hi) p c of salt 
can be recovered from the available brine at Sarnbar field. The Didwana 
field produces a little more than 8 lakh maunds of salt a year R.ii.Mhan 
salt is mainly distributed to Punjab. Haryana. Delhi. U.P. and Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Despite great progress in the industrial sector in India, there i' 'oi> 
little demand for salt for industrial purposes. About four-lilths of the 
requirements are for household uses. In the U S A . however, thiee- 
fourths of the requirements are for industries. The demand lor s.ili in 
India, therefore is likely to increase a good deal with the advancement of 
the country and development of its industries. 

In India rock salt is available only in Himachal Pradesh I he annual 
Production is 5000 tons. 

India attained self-sufficiency in salt in 1950. and cxpoit started from 
1952. India exports salt to Japan. Indonesia and Nepal 


Saltpetre 

Saltpetre has great industrial demand. It is used in the inaniilaciiiie o 
fclass, for food preservation and for mammal purposes m • ll, ‘ ,,M ’ n ° 1 
importance as a constituent of gun powder. Bihar and 1 ti.n ''' c 
! hc important producers. The main centre ol manufacture is I um» M *' 
,n Up - Nearly the whole of the output is exported l>ut a >mal P*’ r , ‘ MI ,s 
retained in the country for the Assam tea-gardens. Saltpetre is exported 
lhc U -S.A., the U.K., Mauritius. Sri Lanka and Malaysia. 

Silver 

Silver is obtained native and in combination with other meials. t k «. m 
^ which are gold, lead and copper. S.bcr ,s used n, huha lo 
manufacture of ornaments, table utensils and coinage. India is I > far 
greatest consumer of silver in the world. 

Silver is obtained from the Kolar gold-field in Karnataka and . • 

J? ®** lar - Agnigundala in Andhra Pradesh, once and imp«»r an 
oes not raise it any longer. . • llls , 

Tbc production of silver in 1979 was only 13.500 kgs In a j • 
^If-sufficient in silver. A small quantity is however imports 
elgium and Western Germany. 

Chromite 

has considerable demand in the manufacture of ferro-chrome. 
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chromite steel and chromite bricks. This is also the source of chromium 
salt necessary for tanning and dyeing. The reserves of chromite have been 
estimated at 2.3 million tons. 

Chromite occurs in Karnataka, Bihar, Tamil Nadu, Orissa and 
Maharashtra. Karnataka is the principal supplier of chrome and contri¬ 
butes nearly 35 per cent of the Indian output. Shimoga and Hassan are 
two main fields of Karnataka where production is on the increase every 
year. The next important supplier is the Singhbhum district in Bihar which 
raises nearly 12 p.c. of India’s total ore. The other areas in Bihar where 
chromite occurs are Ranchi and Bhagalpur districts. 

In 1981. the production was 360,000 tonnes. Practically the whole 
output is exported outside. The principal purchasers are the U.K., 
Norway, Sweden, West Germany and U.S.A. The shipment goes through 
Madras and Calcutta. • 

Indian chromite has its rivals in the European Markets from Rhodesia 
and New Caledonia. 

Antimony 

It is a useful alloy for mixing with softer metals. Although India does 
not at present produce much antimony, the future possibilities foV the 
development of this industry are great. Antimony ore deposits are found 
in Lahaul and Kangra districts. Considerable quantities may also be 
obtained from the Chitralurg district in Karnataka. At present about 500 
tons of metal are produced by India from the imported ores which mainly 
come from U.K., Czechoslovakia. Iran and Australia. 

Tungsten 

Ttmgstrn or wolfram is used in the manufacture of hard steel and in the 
form of wire in electric bulbs. This metal ore occurs in Singbhum in Bihar, 
the Marwar district of Rajasthan and in Madhya Pradesh, but the deposits 
are small. The annual consumption is probably in the neighbourhood of 
not more than 40.000 kgs. 

Gypsum 

Gypsum is necessary for making fertilisers and in the making of certain 
kinds of paper. It is also used in India in considerable quantities in the 
cement industry. It can also be used as a source of sulphuric acid. Of late, 
its use as an insulator against heat and cold in modem buildings has 
become common. Commerial deposits of gypsum occur in the form of 
beds in sedimentary rocks and are found in Rajasthan, Punjab. Kashmir,. 
Tamil Nadu and Gujarat. 

By far the most important producer is Rajasthan where the mineral is 
found in Bikanir, Jodhpur and Jaisalmer. Rajasthan raises nearly 80 per 
cent of the Indian output. In Tamil Nadu the gypsum deposits occur near 
Tiruchirapalli. 

The production of gypsum from all deposits in India in 1981 amounted 
to about 1 million tonnes. 
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Graphite 

Graphite is used for manufacture of stove-grate polishes and paints, as a 
lubricating agent for certain types of machinery and in making lead 
pencils. This mineral has not been commercially exploited to any great 
extent although its deposits exist in Kerala. Godavari district. Yisakhapat- 
nam, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Ajmer-Marwara. The present produc¬ 
tion is 44,000 tons, as against the current consumption of 6.500 tons 
annually. 

Asbestos 

Asbestos is a silky fibrous mineral found usually in veins. It is used 
mainly in the manufacture of fibre-resisting materials. India raises a vers 
small quantity of asbestos from the Bangalore district of Karnataka. 
Ajmer-Merwara in Rajasthan and Cuddapah district of Tamil Nadu India 
has to import every year large quantities of asbestos goods. There are. 
however, great prospects for an asbestos industry in India as the reserves 
are about 580,000 tons. The production was 20.000 tonnes in I • 
compared to 40,000 tons needed for internal consumption. 

Diamond 

Although the Indian diamond industry is the oldest in the ssorlil. its 
present output is insignficant. India produced 20.000 metric carats o 
diamond in 1975. _ . 

Diamond occurs in the Anantapur. Bellary. Kistna Guntur an 
Godavari districts of the south: Sambalpur district m hamu 

district in Maharashtra; and Hanna district in Madhya Pradesh. I lu c 
are two mines in the Panna district which are being worked under a pu 
enterprise. . 

Yet diamonds constitute an important item of foreign track K 
diamonds are imported to be exported again as industria c laniom s 

requirement. , The 

In 1981-82, India imported rough diamonds worth Rs • - clOKV 
sources are Belgium, Israel. Switzerland. U K. and U S A. 


11 . Power Sector 

The sources of power in any country may be irnpItK l “ C ™ 
replaceable. In India irreplaceable sources are coal, petroleum a 
materials for nuclear power like uranium and thorium. * 1,k * 

replaceable sources are water power, wood, wind powef ‘ _ ‘ 
radiation. The principal sources of power now used m n la. ■ ' j 

wood fuel, petroleum and water. Tidal power, wind power. g • 

Power and solar radiations have not made much impact on ekcl-K. > 
development in India so far. The power sectot in *«** a h " , |t) 
tremendous growth within recent years From 2.300 M . _ 

capacity has gone upto 33,141 MW in 1981. The sector has• »*« 
sophisticated and complex section of the basic infrastructure of India 
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There is also a shift in electricity consumption towards agriculture. 
Among the regions. Northern and Western regions account for 55% of 
total consumption. 

Sector-wise electricity is consumed by agriculture, mining and manufac¬ 
turing, transport and communication and domestic purposes. Mining and 
manufacturing account for 39 p.c. of the total, followed by transport 
communication for 32 p.c. Domestic consumption is 18 p.c. 

Thre gross generation of electricity 1981 was as follows: Thermal 52607 
m Kwh, Hydel 47198 m kwh and Nuclear 3001 m Kwh. In 1980, the 
region-wise gross generation was: 


Northern 

Western 

Southern 

Eastern 

North-Eastern 


(in million Kwh) 

22723 

29151 

22532 

16107 

856 


In spite of the enormous development of power resources in India, the 
shortage is still felt seriously in several States including U.P., Tamil 
Nadu, Bihar. West Bengal, Punjab. Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka in 
view of the increasing demand from industries as well as erratic 
producction and distribution. In fact the shortage of power has been 
responsible for the slowing down of the pace of industrialisation. 

Power Prospects In India 

There is no shortage of coal in the country, and the problem is mainly in 
regard to movement of coal and in raising coal. Extensive use of inferior 
grades of coal where they are available will stop avoidable movement of 
better grade coal from distant mines. In western and southern regions, the 
use of inferior coal for power generation will be of great value to 
industries. Indian forests are generally confined to hilly tracts from where 
transport is difficult and expensive. Nevertheless, the planned utilization 
of wood as fuel can assist in the improvement of certain areas. The 
production of petroleum in India is still inadequate and. unless new- fields 
are found and developed, it cannot provide power on a large scale. There 
are oil refineries at Digboi and Gauhati in Assam. Barauni in Bihar. 
Cambay in Gujarat. Vishakhapatnam in Andhra, and in Bombay. In the 
near future India is likely to use nuclear power for peaceful purposes. The 
country has sufficient resources of uranium and thorium to develop this 
new source of energy. At Tarapur near Bombay a nuclear power station 
has been set up. 

Coal, petroleum and natural gas are the main sources of energy. In spite 
of the development and potentialities of other sources of power like 
water, wind, uranium and solar radiation, the demands on mineral fuels 
will continue to increase as long as they last. The conservation of mineral 
fuels is difficult because they are irreplaceable and their capture is both 
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expensive and risky to human life. Their capture also involves destruction 
of landscape and pollution of air and water. Vet their management and 
conservation are essential for energy and hundreds of other products that 
human beings use for their health and comforts.' 

Coal 

In India coal is the most important mineral product in respect of value 
and quantity. 

India's coal industry suffers from a number of drawbacks. Indian coal is 
generally poor in quality; its fuel properties, that is. the percentage and 
condition of carbon content, are definitely lower than those of European 
or American coal. With the exception of Jharia coal. Indian coals have 
usually a high proportion of moisture. Again, the coalfields are very 
unevenly distributed. More than 98 per cent ot the total output comes 
from one big belt—the Lower Gondwana coalfields (West Bengal. Bihar. 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh). The Peninsular India is very deficient in 
coal deposits and coal is totally absent in U P. I he transhipment ol coal 
entails great difficulties in view of its bulk Consequently, coal becomes 
expensive as a source of motive power in industries if it necdstobecarned 
over long distances. 

The coalfields are not situated either near the coast or in the valleys ot 
navigable rivers. This distance of coalfields from the sea and from 
navigable rivers compels the Indian coal industry to look to railways for 
the movement of its products and the Ireight as a result is high. 

Coal reserves in the Lndian Union ol different varieties up to one foot 
thickness of seams and within 1.000 ft. are 60.000 million tons which are 
mostly found in the Gondwana Basin The total reserves of coal »oe 
estimated to be 83 billion tonnes. 

Of these reserves good quality coal is only 5.000 million tons. V\ hereus 
the reserves of non-coking coal in India are quite adequate for the 
country’s requirements, the position with regard to coking coal is not 
satisfactory. At the current rate of output, the known reserves of 
metallurgical coal would not last many years il no measures are taken to 
conserve them and if no new reserves are discovered. Nevertheless, 
developments in washing and blendings ot Indian coals lor coking 
purposes may result in extending the period to well over 150 years. It is 
estimated that out of 5.000 million tons of good quality coal, coking coal 
amounts to 1.500 million tons. This coking coal is exclusively confined to 
Jharia. Ramganj. Bokaro. and Giridrh. At the present rate of increasing 
consumption the reserves may not last even 100 years. 


•Became of the crude oil price hike imputed h> the member nations of OPI-.C. intensified 
search is going on in India for alternative sources ol energy Nuclear energy Iroin uranium 
resources, solor/cncrgy from sunshine and bus-gas from livestock, human and plant waste *ill 
attract more attention for cipenmcnts to meet the energy crisis 
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From the point of view of utilization, the Indian coal can be divided into 
five groups.: 

(1) Coal suitable for metallurgical purposes. Such coal is found in 
Jharia, Raniganj, Bokaro and Giridih. 

(2) High grade steam coal (both high volatile and low volatile); the 
sources are in Raniganj, Bokaro, Karanpura, Talcher and Singare- 
ni fields. 

(3) Tertiary coal: Assam. 

(4) Low grade steam coal. 

(5) Lignites: Bikanir in Rajasthan and South Arcot in Tamil Nadu. 

Geologically, the coalfields of India may be divided into two classes: (a) 

the Gondwana system of strata extending from West Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa including Madhya Pradesh, and (b) the Tertiary beds found in 
Assam and Rajasthan. 

Meghalaya in the north-east of India contains large deposits of very 
high grade coal. The Central Government decided to undertake prospect¬ 
ing the area directly. The coal in these fields may rank among the best in 
the world. These fields, when developed, will make north-eastern region 
self-sufficient in coal, thereby releasing a large quantity for export. New 
coalfields have been discovered in Rewa, Pathakera, Korba and Bihar 
(Hutar). Investigations have revealed the existence of lignites in the 
Palana area in Bikanir division of Rajasthan. Lignite deposits in South 
Arcot districts cover an area of 16 square miles with 32 feet in thickness. 
This is perhaps the longest "find' , in India. New coal deposits have also 
been discovered in the Daup area of the Nepal Tarai (the western districts 
of Khajawli and Soharatgarh). 

Coking coal constitutes about one-fifth of the total production. About 
two-thirds of the total and virtually all coking coal come from Bihar and 
West Bengal. 

India produced 119 million tons of coal in 1981. The shares of the States 
in output are Bihar (41*3%), Madhya Pradesh (21-4%), West Bengal 
(19-7%), Andhra Pradesh (8.8%), Maharashtra (4.2%) and Orissa 
(2.6%). On zonal basis, Eastern Zone accounts for 64%, Western Zone 
25%, Southern Zone 9% and Northern Zone 1% of India’s total output of 
coal. 

Raniganj, the earliest coalfield to be worked in India, covers an area of 
900 square km. It contributes about one-third of the total coal production 
in India. The Raniganj mines are the deepest in India and seams occur up 
to a depth of more than 2,000 ft. The Eastern Rly. with its branch lines 
serves the field. The coal production of Raniganj field is over 40 million 
tonnes. 

The Jharia field, 200 km. north-west of Calcutta, covers an area of 225 
square km. It is 24 km. west of Raniganj. More than 50 per cent of the 
Indian output comes from Jharia. Seams occur up to a depth of two 
thousand feet. The Eastern Railway serves the Jharia field. The 
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abundance, accessibility and high quality of this coal-bed have made the 
Jharia field the most important in India. It supplies coal used in the 
industrial areas of the Ganga valley from Delhi to Calcutta. Jharia raises 
30 millions tonnes of coal a year. 

Virtually all the collieries arc under the public enterprises, 
b 

Company 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 



HCL Eastern Coal 26.2 26.5 25.3 22 1 

fields Ltd. 

BCCL Bharat 20.1 20.7 20.2 19 7 20 1 21 4 

Coking Coal Ltd. ,, , 

CCL Central coal 20.7 20.7 21.2 23 4 -4.1 - , 5 


20.5 22.7 


coal fields Ltd. 
NEC North 
Eastern coal field. 
TOTALCOAL 
INDIA 
SCCL South- 
Central coal field. 
Others 

TOTAL 


3.3 3.3 


21.2 23.4 


fields Ltd. 

WCL Western 21.4 21.0 21.7 24.2 


0.6 06 0.6 0.6 


26 1 28.8 

06 0.6 


89.0 89.5 89.1 

7.4 8.3 8 9 


gy.O 90 0 91 4 101.0 

II a in I 


9.0 9 4 


3 1 2.9 


3.1 2.9 


99.7 101.1 101 0 101 9 1039 !'■>» 


Close to the Jharia field to the west is the llok.no field' “''^‘‘"uversTn 
320 square km. The North Karanpuia field is very exlcnsi ■ jn 

area of more than 650 square km. Though it ""'"j v , u(ll Kaianpura 
future it may become a great supplier of coal Nor Mises abo ut a 

rdlscs more than 4 million tons of coal. 1 he •* yields some 

million tons of coal. The Giridih coalfield is a small one. 1 ' 

of the best coal to be found in India which is largely used ... n.a.a.l P 

In Madhya Pradesh, there are three fields—one m S' l ' ,l PI (he |hjr< j 
the second in the Pench valley of .he Satpu.a km . aB d raises 
Umana, near Katni. Sohagpur hasan areaof M |, ab been 

nearly 1 million tonnes annually. Recently anc s(a(c j lo cover 
l °«tcd in the Korba area in Madhya Pradesh I he he abou t 6 

about 300 square km. divided .mo two sections « Iilllwjy , may 

nnllion tons of first grade coal per square km. In fu«ur . 
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also be served with non-coking coal from the Korba coalfield to the relief 
of Bokaro fields. 

Maharashtra has now a number of fields in the Wardha valley, the 
centre being Ballalpur. In Andhra, the principal coalfield lies in 
Singareni, 210 km. from Hyderabad city. “The coal itself is a dull, hard, 
non-coking, steam coal largely consumed by railways and mills in 
Southern India.” Singareni fields raise about 3 tonnes of coal a year. 

Tertiary coalfields are worked in Assam and Rajasthan, and they 
supply nearly 3 p.c. of India’s total output. Assam raises a little more than 
half a million tons of the tertiary coal from Nazira and Makum. Makum 
contains coal of excellent quality which is largely consumed by the 
railways, steamer companies and tea-factories in Assam. Rajasthan 
coalfields are located in Bikanir. 

Consumption of Coal 

Coal is used in India for the production of electrical power, for the 
running of railways, for propulsion of ships, for running other industries 
with steam power, for smelting purposes, for such industries as glass, 
cement, etc. and for domestic purposes. A small quantity is used for 
conversion to gaseous fuel. Of late, it has been noticed that there is an 
alarming increase in coal ash content and in many cases it is as high as 40 
to 50 p.c. India’s thermal power stations are not designed to take in 
coal with such a high ash content . Beneficiation measured are needed. 


Coal consumption by m^jor sectors 
(in million tons) 

1980-81 


Steel 

20.26 Paper 

1.72 

Power 

32.62 • Brick kilns 

1.56 

Railways 

12.13 Total consump¬ 

100 


tion 


Cement 

4.48 


Fertilizer 

1.60 


Cotton Textile 

2.34 



Railways, iron and steel and power consume more than half of the total 
available coal in India. In these last two sectors, there has been much 
progress, and it is quite certain that their consumption will also increase. 
Demand projections for 1982 show that consumption for steel will be 34 
million tons, for power 54 million tons and for railways 12 million tons. 

The Railways consume about 13 per cent of the coal produced in India. 
Since the reserves of non-coking coal are limited, the railways are likely to 
use in future the low grade coal as well as the thermal power from low 
grade coal. Steps are being taken for the use of electricity by railways in 
the suburban sections of West Bengal. Then again, there are many 
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industries (other than cement, glass and ceramics) which make use of 
good quality coking coal though it is not necessary for them to do so. 
Some restriction on the use of such coal hv industries is imperative. 

The coal industry of India gives employment to more than 400.000 
people who are mostly recruited fromChotanagpur. Madina Pradesh and 
Orissa. Many of these labourers do not work in the mines throughout the 
year. In the agricultural seasons, they go back to their respective villages 
for working in the fields. This problem of periodical shortage of labour in 
the coal-fields has been solved to a certain extent In the use of electricity 
in the mines for pumping and coal-cutting. 

In January 1973. the entire coal mining industry was nationalised in 
order to ensure a rational and coordinated development of coal 


production and to promote optimum utilisation ot coal resources to meet 
the country's growing requirements. Today, in terms of number ol 
workers employed, the coal industry in India is the biggest public 
undertaking, next only to the railways. Scientific exploitation and proper 
conservation of coal -ire being attended to The piivutc owners ot 
collieries before the nationalisation had paid not much attention to coal 
conservation and miners' satety requirements. The coal mine workers 
were exploited to the extreme, and the industrial relation were poor 
In spite of the large production of coal, many areas cannot get coal in 
time or in suffi cicnt quantities because ol transport bottleneck I hrough- 
out the history of the coal industry its production capaeitv has been 
governed by transport availability. Since 90 p e. ol the coal produced .s 
distributed by rail, there is doubling of railway lines over certain sections 
and increase of the average daily supply of wagons to lauhtafe the 
movement of coal. 


The establishment of washencs is another urgent need ol the coal 
industry. Many million tons of impurities move with coal, winch, it 
washed, would reduce the burden ol transport 
Output of coal has increased by 3 8 p c. per vcai since P' 7 <» I he diaie 
of coal in the total consumption of commercial energy ■' currently - ' P c 
Continued expansion yi capacity and output in the coal sector is vital toi 
industrial production. A production of 165 million terns ol coal is 
envisaged in 1985. Most of the increase m production .s to come Irom 
existing mines or from new opencast mines. Since there au jnun> 
constraints, the production could not exceed 119 million tons in I 
It is necessary to undertake extensive modernisation «•! coal mining 
techniques. In the case ol underground mines, the manual method ol 
mining is to be replaced by mechanised minim: New technologies such as 
long wall mining have to be adopted together with advances ,,Kt ,<H N ° 
extraction of thick seams bv sublevel wring and other techniques. 
Requisite technology from U S S R. U K. France and Poland .s being 
obtained. 
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The problem of conserving coal is linked up with avoidance of waste. 
The avoidance of waste is possible both in mining and in preparation. 
Mechanisation in mining marked by such devices as coal-cutting 
machines, mechanical loaders and belt conveyers to move more rapidly 
the product of continuous mining and strip mining—all these have 
increased productivity per man a day and have made considerable 

contribution to the reduction of waste. 

The use of coal directly as a power is wasteful and uneconomic and can 
be avoided by converting coal into electricity. Besides, its conversion into 
electricity will permit the utilization of a number of by-products. “By 
electrification two-thirds of fuel consumed in industry and four fifths 
consumed in colliery furnaces can be saved". Then, there is the problem 
of slack coal in India. Goal gets broken during mining operations. Thus a 
large part of coal in India is less than one inch in diameter. There is no 
market for this slack coal. Attempts are being made at briquetting the 

slack coal. 


PETROLEUM 

Petroleum has already become an indispensable resource in the 
economy of India as it supplies about 48 per cent of commercial energy. 
Automobiles, aeroplanes, tractors and tube-wells for agriculture, mecha¬ 
nisation in mining, chemical industries and power production would be 
paralysed without the supply of petroleum. Despite the discovenes and 
opening of many new oil-fields. India is still dependent on import to meet 
two-thirds of her requirement. The petroleum products are naptha, 
petrol, kerosene, aviation turbine fuel, high speed diesal. fuel oil. tar and 

others. . _ . * 

India's oil requirements are so rapidly increasing that the foreign 

exchange burden of importing crude oil has become quite heavy. In 
1980-81, India’s consumption of crude oil was about 30 million tonnes of 
which 11 million tonnes were produced indigenously. The planned output 
in 1984-85 is 21 million. The value of imported minerals oil in 1981 was 
Rs 5 586 crores. Imports for the same year came from Iraq (6 m.), Soviet 
Russia (2 m). U.A.E. (1.5). Saudi Arabia (1.6 m). Iran (1.7 m), and 
Libya (1 m). The main problem is. therefore, to discover and develop 
commercial reservoirs of crude oil to meet the need. 

' oil has already been discovered as a result of exploration work in 
Ankleshwar. Nawagam. Kalol. Kosamba. Sanand. Kathana, Dholka. 
Ahmedabad and Kadi structures in Gujarat and Rudrasagar, Lakwa, 
Galeki. Barhella and Anguri structures in Assam. Natural gas has been 
found in Jwalamukhi in the Punjab and at Bahuvej. Ghogha and Vadesar 
in Gujarat. The gas reserves at these localities are thought to be quite 
considerable. The natural gas reserve of the Naharkatiya-Hurijan oil 
fields has been estimated at 481.000 million cu. ft. 

The Government takes active interest in the development of oilfields in 
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India, establishment of oil refineries within the country to work imported 
and indigenous crude petroleum and the distribution of oil and oil 
products. In all such activities, the Government secures the co-operation 
of private enterprises, subject to control and rcgulajion. 

There are at present 13 refineries in India. These are at Digboi. 
Trombay. Vishakhapatnam. Gauhati. Baraum. Koyali, Mathura. Cochin. 
Madras, Bombay and Haldia. Digboi field is in the Lakhimp ur district of 
Upper Assam, and was managed by the Assam Oil Company till 1975. 
when it was taken over by the Government for the public sector. It is the 
oldest oil-field in India. 


The selection of Vishakhapatnam as a site for the refinery was based on 
account of : (a) the facilities of a fine harbour for handling ocean-going 
tankers, (b) rail access by the South-Eastern and Southern Railways to 
provide for inland distribution, ict road access by means of the Grand 
Trunk Highway for local deliveries, and (d) the need for a new. major 
industry in this area. 

The location of refineries at Bombay has several advantages like direct 
shipping routes between Bombay and the Persian Gulf coast for the 
import of crude petroleum, great industrial development all around 
Bombay, transport facilities by railways and roads to link different parts 
of India, and research and technological institutes within Bombay. 

The Nunmati Refinery at Gauhati produces almost the entire range of 
petroleum products : kerosene, petrol, high speed diesel oil. light diesel 
oil. furnace oil etc. and has a refining capacity of I million tons. I his 
refinery is a major step forward in the Government s plan to cater to the 
growing demand for petroleum products and also help make the country 
self-reliant in this vital commodity. The Nunmati Refinery was set up m 
collaboration with the Rumanian Government, and it went into produc¬ 
tion in 1962. The refinery at Baraum (Bihar) was established in 
collaboration with U S.S R. Government and has a refining capaiciy of 30 
lakh tons a year. The refinery at Koyali in Gujarat was started in 
collaboration with USSR. authorities and has 37 lakh tons capacity. 
Cochin has the oil refinery in collaboration with a U.S A firm I he 
Refinery commenced production in 1966. During 1980 it processed 3.3 
million tons of crude oil. 

The refinery at Madras has a capacity of 2.5 million tonnes. Madras 
Refinery processed 2.3 million tons of crude oil in 1980. 1 he new refinery 
centres arc Haldia in West Bengal. Bongaigaon in Assam and Mathura in 
Uttar Pradesh. The Mathura refinery will be the biggest in the country 
with a capacity of 60 lakh tonnes a year. 

The location of the refinery at Baraum. though not an ideal one. has the 
advantage of nearness to the industrial regions of the north and railway 
connections with the eastern regions. The refinery at Gauhati is located 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra which is navigable throughout the year 
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with regular steamer services to connect Calcutta. Gauhati is also a 
railway centre, the importance of which has increased because of the 
construction of a railway bridge at Pandu. 5 km. from Gauhati. 

The total petroleum refining capacity in India in 1980 was 31.80 million 
tonnes per annum. 

There is a network of oil pipe lines in India. The 250-mile long pipe line 
connecting Gauhati refiner)’ (Nunmati) with the Naharkatiya oilfield is in 
operation. The remaining 470 miles long pipe line up to Barauni was 
ready in 1964. This pipe line system, traversing a difficult terrain, cutting, 
across three State boundaries, is the second largest in the East. The pipe 
line is owned by the Indian Oil Corporation. There is also a pipe line 
between Haldia and Barauni. 


Petroleum 

: Production and Imports 

(million tons) 



1975 

1980 

Crude Production 

8.4 

12.5 

Crude Imports 

13.6 

16.4 

Refinery 

22.3 

28.0 

Product import 

2.2 

4.5 


There are two principal organisations for exploration and production of 
crude oil in the country. The Oil and Natural Gas Commission has been 
carrying out oil exploration in the different parts of the country including 
off-shore areas. The main fields are in Gujarat and Assam. The oil 
exploration in the off-shore areas was started in 1973. The drilling for oil 
in the Bombay High Structure in the deep waters off the Western coast 
has succeeded in getting production from mid-1976. The second 
organisation—Oil India Ltd., is engaged in the exploration and produc¬ 
tion of crude oil in a limited area of Assam and Arunachal Pradesh, as 
well as for the construction of pipe line to transport crude oil to refineries 
at Gauhati. Digboi. Barauni and Bongaigaon. The Indian Oil Corpora¬ 
tion is still another organisation, set up for refinery and marketing of oil 
from its own refineries and imports. 

95 per cent of the total production and marketing of petroleum products 
in the country is in the public sector. 


The pattern of consumption of petroleum 

1979 (in p.c. of total consumption) 


Naptha 

It) 

Fuel oil 

31 

Petrol 

6 

Aviation turbine fuel 

4 

Kerosene 

13 

Tar 

4 

High speed diesel 

30 

Others 

2 
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Of late India along w„h many other countries in ts pa-xmii 

through oil crisis. Because of the continuous increase j„ n, k« (as deeded 
bv the organisation of 0,1 Producing and Exporting G„ nines known as 


OPEC), the uses of oil ,n industry, transport and othe, -eetors of Indian 
economy have become very expensive. In f a «, the „ price of o,| is 
affecing adversely the growth of India's economy, fhe directions in 
which efforts are being made to reduce the effect 01 I,.eh price of oil 
include Che following measures : 0) shifting to coal 0r omI based energy 
wherever possible. (ii) use of coal gas in place of oil. (iil , j lsC0 very of new 
oilfields, (iv) introduction ol substitutes for oil, ( V ) CollNC rvation of the 
present oil resources by avoidance of waste, and ( V/ i rationing in oil 
consumption. Till the measures become effective, the oil crisis will 


continue. 

Conclusion : India has about S3 billion tonnes of total icservcs of coal 
This at the current level of production of around 120 million tonnes is 
capable of lasting 214 yeais In the industrial sector, there is considerable 
scope for substituting oil b\ coal Since industry consumes about 31 p. c . of 
the total fuel oil, the use of coal in industry in place of oil would bring 
great relief financially. And it is possible to substitute fuel oil with coal 


and coal gas in most Indian industrial units. 


12/Principal Manufacturing Industries and Industrial Areas 

Within recent years, India has made tremendous progress in the 
development of manufacturing industries under Five-Year Plans. Indust¬ 
rial development is being pursued both in the public and private sectors on 
a pattern of mixed econoim In addition to the expansion of the existing 
industries, a number of basic and capital goods industries such as iron and 
steel, chemicals and fertilisers, heavy electrical and heavy machine tools 
etc. have been set up to obtain a balanced economic growth Because of 
the rapid growth and diversification of industry, the past decade may be 
described as the beginning of industrial revolution in India. 

The geo-cconomic forces like law materials, power, labour, transport, 
markets and finance have influenced the location pattern m India. T hese 
bases or forces also explain the reasons for conccntiation of certain 
industries in definite area' Industries which use raw inatcnals in their 
primary stage in large quantities are usually located near the source of raw 
materials. This is because sonic ol the raw materials lose their weight in 
the process of manufactuic or cannot hear high transport cost or cannot 
be transported because ol their perishable character Sea polls are 
generally preferred when the law materials aie to be imported. I lie 
availahliby of raw material' in the neighbourhood is responsible l°* the 
concentration of jute mills in West Bengal, iron and steel m Bihar. West 
Bengal. Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, sugar factories in l’ I' co,ton 
mills in Maharashtra, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu. The concentration of a 
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number of industries in South India, Maharashtra, Bihar and West Bengal 
has been due to the development of electric power from coal or water in 
these regions. The availability of power, fuel and facilities for transport 
greatly determines the rate at which an industry can grow in India. 

Broad sectoral classification 

The manufacturing industries in India may be classified under two 
groups from the viewpoint of planned development in the national 
interest : (a) those in the Public Sector and (b) those in the Private Sector. 

Industries in the private sector cover a wide range of products like 
textiles, tobacco, chemicals, paper, sugar, cement, glass etc. Indeed, the 
foundation for India's industrial growth in the immediate past was laid by 
the private sector. 

Public Sector 

The public sector is an instrument of government policy to ensure that 
State control over certain industries is present, that concentration of 
economic power in a few family business is restrained, that monopolitic 
tendencies in the economy do not grow and that aspirations of the society 
can find scope for fulfilment. The industries in the public sector are being 
run in one or other of the following manners : (a) as a Government 
Department, (b) as a Corporation. <c) as an organisation under company 

law. 

The main areas of production in the public sector are iron and Steel, 
coal, oil refineries, machine tools, fertilisers, heavy engineering, ship 
building, aircraft manufacture, heavy chemicals, antibiotics, locomotives, 
telegraph cables, industrial process control instruments and electronic 
equipment. 

Regions which were formerly industrially backward have today 
excessive concentration of the Public Sector industrial investment. 
Preference has always been given to the location of public sector projects 
in relatively backward areas whenever this could be done without 
significant prejudice to technical and economic consideration ; and this is 
the guiding principle for the future projects also. Even in the private 
sector projects the claims of under-developed regions are kept in view. 

The extension of the public sector into fields requiring the establish¬ 
ment of large scale units and heavy investments, the encouragement for 
developing medium and small-sized units and the opportunities for new 
entrants in the industrial field are aimed at preventing concentration of 
economic power in the hands of a few entrepreneurs, and promoting a 
pattern of industrial organisation which will lead to high levels of 
productivity against the background of the goal of a Socialist pattern of 
Society. There are many industries, mostly in the textile sector which are 
sick in terms of production and investment. It is being considered whether 
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such industries could be handed over to workers to constitue a workers 
sector for getting their full involvement in the operations. 


Objective of INDUSTRIALdevelopment 


The broad objective of industrial development has been on the one 
hand, to provide for an adequate expansion in the supply of consumer 
goods,primarily those which cater to the needs of the mass of the people, 
and on the other, to expand the basic and heavy industries supplying the 
capital goods and intermediate goods at a rapid pace so as to achieve the 
goal of self-reliance as early as possible The national Plan has 
programmes for (a) boosting exports and substituting domestic produc¬ 
tion for exports ; (b) maximising agricultural production ; tel giving 
priority in industry to those sectors which contribute towards agricultuie 
and (d) economising on expensive new projects and concentrating ° n 
completing those already begun 

The government has taken certain measures lor the acceleration of 
industrial process through policies in respect of import substitution, price 
controls and direction of private investment. I heir implementations, 
however, have not produced much encouraging results I he objectives 
and strategy of the Sixth Plan are to grow the core sector industries more 
rapidly, to promote export, to provide adequate Mipply of mass 
consumption goods, and to curb the production ol non essential goods 

The government’s policy in regard to foreign collaborations m Indian 
industry has passed through various phases since Independence. In the 
first phase, the financial and technical collaboration agreements were 
permitted on a liberal scale and in the second phase in tune with the 


Progress of industrialisation and technological improvements, the finan 
cial participation was slightly brought down to 4t» per cent and technical 
collaboration agreements were permitted on .• restrictive scale In short. 
Ihe existing policy takes into consideration the availability ol Indian 
technology, acquiring it at the lowest cost where u is not available and 
once imported, the technology must be useful to develop Indian 
technology. 


Industrial Regions 

The manufacturing industries arc scattered throughout the country I ho 
traditional industrial regions are as follows : 

(1) The Damodar-Hooghly region covers the south-eastern put 
of Bihar and the southern part of West Bengal I he mdusiiies 
are iron and steel, fertilisers, locomotives, pile. coti«»n. 
chemicals, paper, automobiles, glass, silk aluminium etc. 
The chief source of power is coal. 

(2) The Western cotton-belt region includes Mahaiashtra and 
Gujarat with industries like rayon, cotton, wool, papei. 
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chemicals, glass, sugar, automobiles etc., in Bombay, Vado-. 
• dara, Ahmedabad, Surat, Pune etc. 

(3) The Southern region, quadrilateral area covering Madras, 
Madurai, Coimbatore and Bangalore, is noted for cotton, 
silk, chemicals, sugar, iron and steel, glass, aircraft, tele¬ 
phone equipment etc. 

(4) The Ganga-Jamuna region with Allahabad, Kanpur, Luck¬ 
now, Delhi for paper, cotton, leather, wool, glass, sugar and 
chemicals. 

(5) The Central region with scattered centres like Nagpur, 
Jabalpore, Bhopal and Indore for textiles,' cement, heavy 
chemicals, paper, ect. 

The new industrial areas are Kota Complex in Rajasthan; Bhillai in 
Madhya Pradesh.Rourkela in Orissa, Sonepat in Haryana. Jullandar- 
Ludhiana in Puniab and Greater Delhi with Gaziabad and Faridabad. 

The most serious problem of industrialisation in India is the environ¬ 
mental pollution as a result of the release of industrial wastes and 
effluents. Liquid chemical effluents from various industries are polluting 
water. Air is being polluted by gaseous effluents. Environmental pollution 
has taken serious form in Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur, Vadodara and 
many other industrial centres. The Central Government and many State 
Governments have become aware of the seriousness of the problem and 
are taking measures for environmental protection. 

The Cotton Textile Industry 

India is now one of the leading cotton manufacturing countries in the 
world; she is second in the production of cotton and third in the number of 
persons employed among the countries manufacturing cotton. Indeed, the 
Indian cotton textile industry was the most significant example of national 
achievement in the industrial sphere and was a symbol of India’s 
potentialities as an industrial country before Independence. 

In 1978. there were 704 mills of which 300 were composite. The total 
installed capacity was 285 lakh spindles and 2 lakh looms. During the 
same year mill cloth output was 4924 million metres and yarn output 1000 

million kgs. 

Production of yams and doth, 1981 

cotton yarn (million kgs) ... 1211 
cotton cloth: 

1. (a) mill sector Metres (million) 3434 
(b) Decentralised Sector (Mn M) 4934 

2. (a) Mixed blended cloth (Mn M) Mill Sector ... 730 
(b) Decentralised Sector (Mn M) 540 

Although cotton mills have wide geographical distribution, the three 
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states of Maharashtra, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu have more than 400 mills, 
each having more than 100 mills. There are no cotton mills at present in 
Assam, Himachal Pradesh and Kashmir. Bihar has only 2 mills. West 
Bengal is fourth in rank in terms of number of mills with 42. 

The importance of the cotton industry can be judged from the fact that 
(a) it has nearly 12 per cent of the total paid-up capital of all joint stock 
companies in India; (b) next to tea and jute, foreign exchange earnings 
come from cotton; in 1978, the export of cotton manufactures contributed 
about Rs. 260 crores towards foreign exchange; (c) it has 20 per cent of 
the industrial labour, the biggest in India More than 950.000 labourers 
are engaged on daily wages. In addition there are more than 50.000 
persons as technicians and managers. (d) It supports a number of ancillary 
industries like dyes and chemicals, mill stores and packing materials 1 he 
value of such materials consumed by the industry* is roughl) Rs. 60 crores 
per annum, (e) More than 1.5 million weavers in the handloom industry 
obtain their yarn requirements from the textile mills and produce 2 .>00 
million yards of cotton a year 

The cotton mill industry consists of two sections—the spinning mills and 
the composite (spinning and weaving) mills Although a certain amount of 
traditional separation in respect of yarn and doth is still noticeable, the 
present tendency is towards integration 

The lines of cotton manufactures consist of yarn and woven goods, and 
these supply more than 80 per cent of the country s lequuement tor mill 
hand goods. The woven goods are grey and bleached piece-goods, 
coloured piece-goods, hosiery, cotton goods mixed with silk or wool and 
miscellaneous. About 72 per cent of the doth production is medium 
quality, 15 p >c> coarse quality and 13 p c. fine and superfine 

Cotton Manufacturing Areas 

Maharashtra and Gujarat have more than 23 «) mills, of wlmli Bomhav 
Island and Ahmedabad possess65 and 78 nulls respectively Judged In the 
quantity and value of production. Bombay r inks fust in the list of cotton 
manufacturing centres. Next to Bombay. Ahmedabad is the second 
largest cotton-manufacturing city in the country In the State of 
Maharashtra, the second centre is Sholapur followed by Pune. Yeotmal. 
Nagpur and Jalgaon. The size of the cotton mill- in Bombay is usually 
large in view of the fact that the mills have been in the maiket for long 

The localisation of cotton industry in the city and Isiand of Bomh.iv has 
been governed not so much by natural and permanent factors as by capital 
and credit advantages, the presence of adequate means ol communication 
and the fact of Bombay being a port. The vast capital which the members 
°f the Parsi and Gujarati communities had acquired from expoit of iaw 
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cotton through Bombay in the eighties and nineties of the last century 
provided impetus to the location of cotton mill industry in Bombay. The 
climatic condition of Bombay is such that it favours the production of yam 
of finer counts, but the preponderance of higher counts is a feature of the 
Ahmedabad cotton industry and not so much of Bombay. Again, 
Khandesh, Berar and Wardha, where raw cotton is grown, are nearer to 
Ahmedabad than Bombay. When the cotton textile industry was 
established, Bombay had not developed hydro-electricity and depended 
on Bengal for coal. The cotton industry, in Bombay city draws its labour 
force mostly from the neighbouring districts of Konkan, Satara, and 
Sholapur. The supply of labour also comes from the Deccan and the Uttar 
Pradesh. ^ 

In spite of these difficulties, Bombay is stjfl the principal centre of the 
industry. The special advantages of Bombay are: (I) credit and banking 
facilities, (ii) the natural harbour. The cotton crop of the hinterland 
gravitates in large quantities to Bombay for export and so a special flow of 
cotton for the purpose of mills need not be created. The port also enables 
Bombay to import machinery and other requirements from U.K., West 
Germany, and U.S.A. with ease Bombay has combined the textile 
specialisation of Manchester with the commercial and shipping characteris¬ 
tics of Liverpool. . 

The bulk of the cloth produced in Bombay City consists of light texture 
cloths made from medium count yarns. During recent years many 
Bombay mills have specialised in fine count cloths. Longcloth, shirting, T. 
cloths, domestic and sheetings account for more than 50 per cent of the 
production, while the remainder consists of dhoties and coloured goods. 

Ahmedabad is capable of producing almost any grey, bleached, woven 
coloured or printed cotton fabric in general demand. Her annual 
production exceeds 1.000 million yards of piece-goods. Ahmedabad also 
produces dhoties and saries on an extensive scale. 

The plains of Berar and Nagpur lying to the west in the valleys of the 
Purva and Wardha rivers contain rich black soil which makes the area a 
great cotton growing one. The cotton mills in this region are located at 
Nagpur and Akola. From the point of view of labour employed, Nagpur is 
the most important cotton textile centre in eastern part of Maharashtra. 

The Cotton Mill Industry in West Bengal has made good progress in the 
last twenty vears. At present production is mostly confined to grey and 
bleached goods with dhoties for home consumption predominating. There 
are now 40 cotton mills in West Bengal. The industry is located in three 
districts, namely 24-Parganas. Howrah and Hooghl)—all along the basin, 
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within a radius of 45 km. from Calcutta. The Hooghly basin offers unique 
opportunities for the development of industries inasmuch as the area is 
served by a perfect network of railways and riverways. Calcutta, by 
bringing mill machinery and raw cotton from abroad, distributes them to 
the different cotton centres of the Hooghly basin. The economic 
advantages of Calcutta in being near to Jhana and Ramganj coal-fields, 
besides being itself a money and labour market, have influenced greatly 
the concentration of cotton textiles around the city. The mill centres are 
Sodepur, Serampore, Panihati. Shamnagar, Maurigram. Belgharia. Palta 
Fuleshwar, Salkia and Ghoosery—all in the districts of Howrah and 
24-Pafganas. West Bengal is a great market for cotton goods in India, 
Moreover, the neighbouring states of Assam. Bihar and Orissa offer a 
vast market for the Bengal mills. The only problem is the question of raw 
meterials in view of the fact that about 230.000 bales of raw cotton are 
consumed a year in West Bengal cotton mills West Bengal is situated far 
from the cotton-growing areas of India But then, the high price paid for 
raw cotton is compensated largely by the economy in the freight on coal. 


The cotton-manufacturing industry of Uttar Pradesh with 30 < niton nulls 
is highly organis ed and employs 52.000 workers. Its disadvantage of 
being located far off from the coal-fields is counterbalanced by the 
presence of a large local market, cheap and efficient labour and excellent 
transport facilities. The cotton industry is particularly confined to the 
towns on the banks of the Ganga. Kanpur is the most important cotton 
manufacturing centre, and has now 17 cotton mills. The bulk of the labour 
force in the mills comes from the neighbouring agricultural areas. The 
cotton manufactures in the U P are yarn, grey and coloured piecegoods, 
hosiery and carpets. The U.P. produces about 3(H) million yards of cloth 
per annum, of which grey and bleached goods account for 95 per cent of 
the production. Cotton carpets arc becoming important of late, and the 
centres of manufactures are Bareilly. Aligarh. Agra. Moradabad and 
Etawah. Tentage and dosuti fabrics are made in Kanpur 


The growth of the cotton mill industry hi South India during recent years 
has been phenomenal. South India possesses certain geographical 
advantages in respect of raw materials and power resources developed as 
a result of hydro-electric schemes. Apart from the fact that the best staple 
varieties of cotton are grown in the region, the South has a large 
consuming market.The dispersal of the industrv in the various parts of the 
region is on account of the location of hydro-electric units. I here are 
about 189 cotton mills in the south including Andhra (15). Tamil Nadu 
(139). Karnataka (21). and Kerala (14). The districts of Coimbatore. ' 
Madurai. Tinnevelley and Ramnad are important /ones I he cotton nulls 
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centres are Coimbatore (41 mills), Madurai (19 mills), Salem (4), 
Tinnevelley (4). Malabar (5). Madras. Guntur; Bellary and East 
Godavari. Mysore. Trivandrum and Padukota are other centres/The mills 
are scattered over the different centres but the greatest concentration has 
been around Coimbatore. The availability of cotton in the neighbour¬ 
hood, the plentiful local labour, the moist climate necessary for spinning 
and the facilities of transport by roads and railways have made 
Coimbatore one of the most important cotton manufacturing centres in 
India. The hydel power from the Pykara project is used extensively by the 
cotton mills at Coimbatore.jThe South Indian cotton mills concentrate 
mostly on spinning as about 16 p.c. of the total spindles of India are to be 
found here. Only 4 per cent of the total loomage of India is in South 
Indian mills. The spinning mills supply yarn mostly to the handloom 
industry for which South India is noted. "The mill industry in the South is 
so closely linked to and dependent,on the handloom industry that 
vicissitudes of the one equally affect the other." The handloom industry' 
employs 15 lakh weavers as against 140.000 workers in the textile mills of 
the south. 

/ Madhya Pradesh is an important centre of cotton manufacture with 20 
mills and 50.000 daily workers. The cotton mills are located at Gwalior, 

Indore. Bhopal and Rajnandangaon. 

Delhi with seven cotton mills specialises in the production of coarse 
count cloths and produces considerable quantities of dhoties and tentage 
materials and excellent upholstery and tapestry fabrics. 

Long-staple cotton requirements of Indian mills are met by importation 
from Egypt. East Africa. Sudan and U.S.A. The Indian mills consume 
annually about 5 million bales (400 lbs. each) of long-staple raw cotton, of 
which about 10 p.c. is imported from abroad. About 60 p.c. of the 
imported cotton is of American variety, followed by East Africa (10 p.c.). 
Egypt (16 p.c.) and others. 

There is a wide spread view that cotton textile industry has become sick. 
Yes it is not the market nor the size of consumption that has caused any 
sickness. 

What appear like phenomena of sickness in some sub-sectors of the 
textile industry-, such as the old-fashined outdated cotton textile mills, as 
opposed to the prosperous synthetic textile, mills, is natural in any century 
old consumer-based industry as a result of changes in technology. 

The inability of the government to evolve a definite textile technology 
policy, resulting frequent oscillation between conflict interests of sub¬ 
sectors like the composite mills, powerlooms, handlooms etc., has 
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inevitably resulted in creating shadows of s.ckness. sh.t.ng-om on 
sub-sector to the other depending on shift m emernntcn 
ephemeral phenomena flowing from shifting polices could he termed . 

sickness inherent in the industry. 

Markets and Problems of Cotton Products 
In 1980 India exported 554 million square metres of cloth fabric- ol 

which Imade accented for ..- m The -hare «££££££ 

in the total exports of India ha- been nearly P' / ca | an d. 

ttz sz js : T — 
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modernisation of equipment from loans obtained ih.oug 
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Industrial Development Corporation. Automatic looms and various other 
machines like Barber Colman winding and warping machines, sizing 
machines etc. have been installed. It may be noted that several centres 
like Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta and Coimbatore have developed 
engineering industries for the production of machinery. In the near 
future, the problem of replacement of machinery may not involve foreign 
exchange. 

Indian cotton goods have dominating position in Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Aden, Australia, new Zealand, etc. As these are essentially price 
markets, Indian cotton industry must reduce its cost of production to 
remain competitive. 

The Jute Manufacturing Industry 

The jute manufacturing industry in India is entirely in the private 
sector. The industry employs a daily average of nearly 310.000 workers. In 
1978, there were 82 jute mills with an installed capacity of 1-3 million tons. 
Every jute mill is an integrated unit and undertakes both spinnning and 
weaving. 

Calcutta has the leadership in jute mill industry. Practically all the mills 
arc in the neighbourhood of Calcutta on the banks of the Hooghly. Of 
total working jute mills. West Bengal has 71, Andhra 4, Bihar 3. U.P.3 
and Madhya Pradesh 1. 

The West Bengal jute mills arc of bigger size than those outside partly 
because of proximity to growing areas and partly for the managerial 
integration. 

There are certain geographical factors for the localisation of jute 
industry along the Hooghly basin within a radius of 40 miles of Calcutta. 
Since the jute mill industry aims at exporting its manufactures abroad, the 
question of accessibility to the port is a main consideration. The location 
of the jute mills along the Hooghly basin is such that the mills can bring 
raw materials with ease from interior and can export their products readily 
through the port of Calcutta. 11 Had the jute mill industry been mainly 
intended for home market, its location would have been near the sources 
of raw materials. West Bengal raw jute is brought partly by rail and partly 
by rivers. Coal is within easy reach of Calcutta and the distance of 
Ranigunj and Asansol coalfields is only about 180 km. This proximity to 
the coalfields is a great advantage to Calcutta. Humid climate necessary 
for jute manufactures is also characteristic of the Hooghly basin. Calcutta 


"TTic conclusion of lndo-Bangladcsh treaty in March 1972 for 25 yean raised the hope that 
the import of raw jute to Calcutta from Bangladesh would make the position of the jute 
industry very strong. In 1973*74. India imported raw jute from Bangladesh valued at Rs. 12 
crores. In 1974-75, it came down to Rs. 4 crores. and in 1975-76. it was hardly Rs. 2 crores. 
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Fig. No. 55 Jute Mill Centres are located on both <•* ,hc ,, ' c ' Hl> * hl> 
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is an industrial centre and so there is a regular flow of labour from the 
neighbouring States of Bihar, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. Then, again, the 
fact of Calcutta being a port makes the industry assured of supplies of 
imported machinary for mills. 

Calcutta itself is an important jute mill centre. The other centres are 
Bally, Agarpara, Rishra, Serampore, Shamnagar, Kankinara, Hooghly, 
Bansberia, Uluberia and Budge Budge—all in the Hooghly basin and also 
within 60 km. of Calcutta. • 

There are four jute mills in the Andhra State employing about 8,500 
persons. Two of these are small units, the larger units being one in 
Chitavalshah and in Nellimarlla. These two big factories account for about 
77 per cent of the total labour force employed in the jute mills in South 
India. Chitavalshah in the Bimlipatm taluk (Vishakhapatnam district) is a 
jute village. Jute is growing in the vicinity but because of its poor quality it 
provides only a small percentage of what is used by the factory, the rest 
being obtained from other areas. The jute mill at Nellimarlla (Vishakha¬ 
patnam district) employs about 3.000 workers. 

In Uttar Pradesh there are 5 mills. Kanpur has three of these mills and 
employs 8.000 workers. The Indian jute mill industry consumes about 5 
million bales of raw jute. Though the production of raw jute in India 
today is above 6 million bales she has to depend for quality jute on 
Bangladesh. 

The production of jute varies between 10 lakh and 13 lakh tones. In 
1981 the production was about 14 lakh tons. Jute manufactures may be 
divided into four classes : (a) gunny bags or sackings, used for packing 
rice, wheat, sugar, oil-seeds, etc ; (b) gunny cloth or hessians ; (c) carpets 
and rugs ; and (d) cordage. Fine and clean jute yarn of uniform size and 
quality is used in the cable industry. 

Export of Jute Products 

About 70 to 80 per cent of the manufactured jute is exported. The main 
markets for bags are Australia. Cuba. Indonesia. Burma. Thailand and 
U K. With regard to jute cloth or hessian about 50 p.c. of it goes to 
U.S.A. The other buyers of hessian are Argentina. Canada and U.K. The 
value of export in 1982 was Rs. 336 crores. 

As jute goods are made mostly for the world market, the industry is 
very sensitive to the general economic climate in foreign countries. The 
shortage of foreign exchange in some importing countries has had adverse 
effect on India's export of jute. Then again, because of the steady growth 
of jute manufactures in many foreign countries, there are difficulties in 
increasing the volume of export. Egypt. Iraq. Burma. Thailand and 
Philippines have set up new units for jute production. The most striking 
fact about the jute industry is that there has been comparatively little 
increase in the world consumption of jute goods during the past 25 years. 
The establishment of a jute mill industry in any country, therefore, means 
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a threat to India's export of jute. 

The high cost of raw jute is another problem of the Indian jute industry. 
The jute mills do not at present work to their full capacity. “The existence 
of a larger home demand would enable the industr) to operate to its full 
capacity whenever there is a slackness in foreign demand, and thus enable 
it to reduce the cost of production. With increased agricultural production 
and greater demand for packing material, it would be possible to bring 
about an expansion in demand.” 

The U.S.A is at present the best customer of India's manufactured jute 
goods. It takes about fifty per cent in volume of the annual expons of 
hessian cloth. In value it takes about thirty per cent of the total exports of 
jute manufactures of all kinds. U.K is the next largest customer of 
hessian cloth, but it takes only half ol that of the U S A. Argentina takes 
about ten per cent of the total exports of manufactured jute goods which 
include hessian cloth (ten per cent), hessian bags (thirty per cent), gunny 
bags, sacking cloth and sand bags. Australia takes a large quantity of 
sacking bags for wheat and wool. There is a considerable demand for 
twills in Egypt, the Levant. South America and West Africa. 

In recent years, the displacement of jute in many foreign countries has 
developed along two lines : (a) the use of gram elevators and other 
mechanical appliances for the bulk handling of grains in countries like 
Australia. Canada and Argentina ; (hi the substitution of jute bags by 
bags of paper, cotton, sisal hemp and other fibres Many substitutes like 
cloth and paper bags have become popular as packing materials and have 
captured a large part of the markets. Most of the increase in packaging 
demand in U.S.A. which is the most important market lor hessian bags 
has gone to paper and bulk-handling methods. In U.K.. France and West 
Germany, too. there has been growing demand for paper sacks in place of 
jute bags. In addition, bulk handling methods arc coming into the markets 
for all types of packaging. It is a quick, convenient and labour-saving 
process although, due to the heavy initial costs, there are little prospects 
for it to make large scale entrance into the markets of the less developed 
countries. These methods have nevertheless captured the packaging 
demand in the grain trade to such and extent that about Dllp.c. of the 
grain in the world markets is bulk-handled at ports. New Zealand has 
introduced Phormium Tenax -a vegetable fibre for domestic wool¬ 
packing' industry ; Russia and Argentina use Unseal fibre . U S A . 
Sweden. South Africa and Australia widely use doth and paper ha g*. 
Competition from paper, synthetics and consumer packing has not yet 
become so severe in Canada despite increase in bulk-handling of grams. 
Canada takes about 95 p.c. of her jute goods from India 

The industry has long lost its virtually monopolistic position in the 
world and is in danger of further rapid erosions in its share. Costs ot 
production have spiralled upwards in recent years, pricing the Indian jute 
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goods almost out of the international market. Reduction or abolition of 
the export duty only partly provides a solution. The more pressing need is 
for the industry to rehabilitate itself through modernization, diversifica¬ 
tion and employment of sophisticated management techniques. Here, as 
in the other fields of exports, the buyers’ specific requirements need to be 
more closely studied and given effect to. 

So long as the price of jute is kept within reasonable limits, there is no 
real possibility of its being ousted from the international market by the 
substitutes. Apart from jute's competitive cheapness, the jute bags have a 
resale value ; they can be used time after time, and therefore in the long 
run are still cheaper. They can stand rough handling and bad weather and 
can be repaired quickly and returned to circulation. 

Although markets may have been lost to competitive fabrics or in 
countries which are more and more tending to self-sufficiency, other new 
markets may be gained by introducing new lines of manufacture. The 
industry is carrying out diversification of production to meet changing 
conditions among consuming countries. 12 The output of jute goods other 
than hessian and sacking has increased considerably in recent years. 

Some Problems of Jute Industry 

The problem before the jute industry is to find continuing markets and 
new and increasing uses for its products. It is not that traditional items of 
jute goods are outmoded, but new products can always extend the range 
of jute exports. 

A new demand for a special quality of wide hessian for use as a backing 
material of tufted carpet in the U.S.A has encouraged the Indian jute 
industry to install more broad looms. Its production is now more than 
6.(XX) tons a month. 

The main drawback of the industry is. however, its obsolete machinery 
which, to a large extent, accounts for the high price of jute goods. To 
encourage modernisation of machimery in the jute mill.industry, the 
Government has been liberal in granting licences for the import of 
modern machinery. The National Industrial Development Corporation 
has been helping the Indian jute mill industry to modernise its equipment 
by offering loans so that the industry can maintain the position of jute 
goods in the world market both against the jute manufactures of other 
countries and against substitutes. Most of the jute mills in India have 
modernised their equipment during the last few years, and it i$ expected 
that the process of modernisation will be complete very soon. A Jute 
Textile Consultative Board has been set up to advise Government on all 


»Thc new lines of manufacture include plastic furniture upholstery, carpets, blankets, 
electric insulation, canvas, and bleached fibres to blend with wool or cotton. 
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important matters in respect of the industry. In 1971. the Government set 
up the Jute Corporation of India to look after buffer stock operations and 
import and export of raw jute. 

The Sugar Industry 

The sugar industry is the second largest in India, next only to textiles. 
The industry employs about 200.000 skilled and unskilled workers. 

The industry is mainly confined to north Uttar Pradesh and Bihar which 
might be regarded as the sugar-belt of India. The important sugar- 
manufacturing centres in these two States arc Kanpur. Gorakhpur, 
Lucknow, Allahabad. Champaran. Muzalfarpur and Bhagalpur Other 
important sugar centres are Coimbatore in Tamil Nadu. Bclapur in 
Maharashtra and Amritsar in Punjab 

There are now 288 sugar factories in the country of which 75 factories 
are in U P.. 46 in Bihar. 20 in Tamil Nadu and 30 in Maharashtra. 

Production of sugar in India may be classified under three heads (a) 
by modern factories working with cane. (b) by modern refineries working 
with gur and (c) by indigenous pan concerns which may be collectively 
called Khandsaris. Of these three methods of sugar manufacture, it is only 
the first that gives what may properly Ik- called the white sugar ol India, 
and it constitutes the most important section of the industry. Ihe 
gur-refining industry as well as Khandsar, industry are very inefficient and 
wasteful. More than 80 p c. of the sugar-cane is used tor the manufacture 
of gur. With 3 million tonnes in I960, the production went upto 6 million 
tonnes in 1978, came down to 4 million tonnes in 1979 and went up again 
to 5 million tonnes in 1981. A remarkable feature in the development of 
sugar industry is its expansion in the co-operative sector. In 1979 there 
were 90 factories in the co-operative sector, accounting tor 38 p c of the 
total output. A large number of Indian sugar mills, specially in U P. and 
Bihar, are inefficient and heavily loaded with obsolete machinery, with 
the result that most of them incur great financial loss every year. 1 lie- 
problem of the Indian sugar industry lies m the high cost of production 
which results from the (a) seasonal character of the industry, (h, high 
prices of cane. (c) heavy rents for land, id) high Slate taxation. <c) great 
waste in refining, (f) poor output, and ig) the difficulty, m most cases, ol 
concentrating cultivation round the central factory 

The sugar factories of India have no control over the >ugarcane 
cultivation which is in the hands ol ryots. These ryots possess small 
holdings of land and are not in a position to arrange for harvesting when 
the cane has reached maturity and is in the optimum condition Moreover, 
in India sugar-cane areas are generally found .,t a great distance from the 
factories ; as a result, the factories have to depend for their supply of the 
raw material on remote arcas-and thus pay high costs I here are two other 
factors which need careful consideration. The number of days the industry 
works in a year varies from factory to factory as well as from region to 
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region. The minimum duration for Northern Region factories is 83 days 
as against 112 days in the factories of Western Zone. Then, aga.n^ 
recovery percentage of sugar from cane depends on the nature of crushers 

US High price of Indian sugar is ahandicap in the matter of export. Middle 
East countries normally decline to import Indian sugar as they get sugar 
from Cuba and Brazill at cheaper rates. Sugar-cane accounts for 60 to 70 
per cent of cost of sugar. Sugar-cane cannot be cheaper unless there .s 
more production of it. which can only be done by increasing the y.eld of 
cane per acre and also by improving the quality of cane. 

The increased production and the consequent reduction in pnce will 
also help the industry to export the surplus Production to Afghanistan 
Tibet Nepal. Burma. Sri Lanka and Bangladesh. The European countries 
can also be supplied with Ind.an sugar now that India produces a superior 
quality and higher grade of sugar equal to that of Java. 

West Bengal is a large sugar-consuming area in India, but she has only 
four sugar factories. West Bengal enjoys certain natural and economic 
advantages for the cultivation of sugarcane In the U.P. and Bihar, (the 
production of sugarcane per acre is between IS and 16 tons. wh. e in We* 
Bengal it is as much as 35 tons, sometimes 40 tons. The soil and climate of 
North-West Bengal and 24 Paraganas are favourable to sugarcane 
cultivation. West Bengal has also the advantage of a large local consuming 
market. Economy in railway freight charges on finished goods is also an 
additional advantage for her over U.P. and Bihar. As regards ava. abil. y 
of cheaper power West Bengal stands in a very favourable position in 
comparison with U.P. A very large coal-field lies near a, ha " d and 
excellent railway system and rivcrways bring this source of mechanical 
power at a cheap cost to the doors of the mills. 

The products of sugarcane, in India are sugar, molasses, bagasse and 
press-mud. In 1981. the sugar factories of India crushed an estimated 60 
million tonnes of sugarcane, which yielded 5 million tonnes of sugar. 20 
million tonnes of bagasse, and 1.2 million tonnes of press mud. The sugar 
industrv has been responsible for the growth of a number of subsidiary 
and byproduct industries in India. Apart from the fruit canning the 
confectionery and the pharmaceuticals in which sugar « 

material, .he by-products like bagasse, press-mud and molasses have 
many mdustrial uses. In the manufacture of paper, cardboard and 
insulation board, the use of bagasse is considerable. Press-mud is usedhn 
the making of carbon paper and shoe polish. Molasses have demand in the 
preparation of plastics, synthetic rubber, chemicals and power alcohol 
mse bv-products are so vital for the growth and development of sugar 
industry that a little more serious attention into diversification can make 
the industry economically viable. 
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In recent years, some progress has been made in the export of sugar 
from India. In 1975 India exported sugar, valued at Rs. 472 crores as 
against Rs. 36 crores in 1981. Because of the increase in domestic market, 
the volume of sugar export has fallen considerably. 


Tea Factories 


Tea industry is one of the best organised industries in India and is of 
great economic importance to the country.-The tea gardens are a unique 
combination of fertile land, agricultural expertise, trained labour, 
processing factories and above all management skills. The plantations 
have certain characteristics of labour, investment and organisation like big 
industrial enterprises. The large labour force which they employ is mainly 
resident in the estates. The ownership is in the hands of the private sector 
Tea plantations are concentrated in Assam and West Bengal in the 
north-east and Tamil Nadu and Karnataka in the south-west The 
average size of a plantation in the north-east is much bigger than in the 


south-west. . - . 

Most of the factories are located in the gardens, as it is essential that the 

various processes should be carried out immediately after the leal has 
been plucked. The factories need to be elaborately equipped with highly 
specialised plants. 

Product,on of tea in 1981-82 was 507 mill,on kg. compared to 308 
million kg. in 1956 and 344 million kg in 1962. Internal consumption of 
tea in the same year was 374 million kg. However, the Government policy 
is to encourage export of tea to earn foreign exchange Thus tea industry 
has been very much forced to depend on competitive markets. UX. 
Afghanisthan. Poland. Australia. Egypt, the U S A . France and New 
Zealand are the chief buyers. The U K. ,s the single largest buyer and 
takes as much as 50 per cent of the export. The Indian « industry 
contributes substantially to the finances of the Government o' d' Tlie 
export duty on tea is a good illustration of a duty which has been levied 

primarily for revenue. 


Production, consumption & export 


1961 

1971 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 
1981-82 


Production 

332 
421 
571 
547 
507 


Export 
(million kg.) 

197 

199 

166 

220 

196 


Consumption 

137 

213 

338 

368 

370 


The percentage of Indian tea is on the decline n totaltea £ 

many important buyers. Its U.S.A., for instance, the share of Sri Lanka 
tea was equal to that of India in 1951. In 1980. the share of Sn Lanka 
increased by a hundred per cent but that of India remained the same. 


39 
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The domestic consumption of tea in India accounts for more than50 p.c. 
of total production, whereas in Sri Lanka, it is hardly about 10 p.c. ^le 
earnings from tea exports in Sri Lanka account for 50 p.c. of total exports 
value. It is essential for Sri Lanka to keep the tea export high. 

Export Problems 

India’s competitors are Sri Lanka, Indonesia, Japan and East Africa. 
The Indian tea prices are higher than those of her competitors. U.S.A. 
consumers are however conscious of brand and quality. Expensive 
beverages are quite popular. It is necessary that India should not only 
reduce the cost but also improve the quality so as to earn “quality prestige 
image.’’ In spite of a higher export duty, tea from Sri Lanka has gained 
much ground in this market. In addition India’s basis of levying export 
duty is such that it changes often and makes it difficult for American 
importers to calculate the final cost of landed tea. As tea is a good dollar 
earner, it is necessary to give immediate attention to this problem. The 
special features of the American tea market must be understood. More 
than 50 p.c. of tea in America is sold in tiny tea bags which are found very 
convenient by the customers for making tea. Another practice is the use of 
instant tea which is. in fact, water-soluble tea powder. The Americans 
consider instant tea to be quick and clean. During the last few years, there 
has been an increase in the production and export of instant tea in India. 

The Tea Board, which is the principal agency for the development of 
the tea industry, is carrying on extensive propaganda in India and abroad 
to popularise Indian tea, and has succeeded in getting good results in 
Canada. U.S.A. and Egypt. At the same time, it has become imperative 
to give more serious attention towards the improvement in quality and 
reduction in price of Indian tea. The present problems of the Indian tea 
industry are (a) the shortage of chemical fertilizers, (b) shortage of 
plywood tea chests and (c) the frequent labour unrest in the plantations, 
making supplies uncertain. Further progress of the tea industry will 
depend on the solution of these problems. The location of fertiliser unit at 
Namrup (Assam) has been ideal for the tea industry in Assam. The chests 
out of plywood have become expensive because of other demands for 
plywood. Unless other demands are curtailed or the supply of plywood is 
increased, the tea industry will find the use of plywood expensive. 

The role of tea in the Indian economy is however basically that of a 
main export commodity. As such. India needs to explore the export 
potential for tea to the maximum extent possible. There are. no doubt, 
certain limitations in the way. First, only about 12 per cent of the Indian 
tea is of very good quality that can be sold at high prices. The rest are 
poorer varieties which are difficult to sell without offering strong price 
incentives to the foreign buyers in competition with the other producers. 

The obvious remedy lies in improving the quality of Indian tea as a 
whole and also in exploring new markets in the Gulf States and South 
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America. Second, the withdrawal by India from International Tea Market 
Expansion Board has resulted in progressively reduced share in the world 
tea market, and it is now imperative to make vigorous propagunda to 
popularise Indian tea through our trade agencies abroad. Third, the 
functions of the Tea Board should extend to the promotion of foreigns 
consumption. Fourth there is need for national identification of Indian tea 
for a brand image. 

The Tea Trading Corporation of India which has been recentlx set up at 
Calcutta has for its main objective, the export of packctcd tea which can 
carry a distinct brand name. 

The Sericulture Industry 

India is great raw silk producer. Various silkworms are reared in 
different parts of the country. The varieties are themulbcrry silk .tisar silk. 
endi and nuiga. Apart from the availability of the four different types of 
silk. India's density of population, climate and economic conditions as 
well as ample demand for raw silk hold out a good future for the 
sericulture industry in India. 

There are three principal areas where raw silk is louiul ; lit Southern 
portion of Karnatak plateau with the Coimbatore district ol Tamil Nadu. 
(ii) the Murshidabad. Malda and Birbhum districts of West Bengal, (ml 
Kashmir and Jammu with the neighbouring districts of Punjab. There is 
also a considerable cultivation in C hotanagpui and Orissa and parts of the 
Madhya Pradesh of the lusar silkworm and in Assam ol the cndi and mut>a 
silkworm. Tatar silk is also obtained from North Bihar. Kashmir is the 
most important producer of silk in India where s.lkwoims thrive best in 
the mulberry trees 

The silk industry of India is an impoitant national asset with strongly 
marked characteristics. It consists of two well-defined sections : the 
production of cocoons, and the production of raw silk I he first one is 
essentially a village industry, and the second is a factory industry. 
Sericulture as a village industry affords employment to more than 2H lakh 
persons in villages. The handloom weavers consume W pet cent of the raw 
silk available in the country. 

The production of raw silk m India is about 4 million lbs Of the total 
production of raw silk in India, about 75 per cent is mulberry silk, and the 
rest consists of tasar. cndi and muga. The mulberry silk producing areas 
are West Bengal. Karnataka. Kashmir and Tamil Nadu. 

The bulk of the raw silk produced in India is consumed by the 
handloom-weaving industry. Although there are HU silk factories in the 
Indian Union, only a few mills use power-driven looms for silk 
manufactures—in West Bengal. Karnataka and Maharashtra. I he Kama- 
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taka silk industry produces more than two-fifths of the total output of silk 
manufactures in India. 

The chief silk-weaving centres are Amritsar and Jullundhur in Punjab ; 
Varanasi, Mirzapur and Shahjahanpur in the U.P. ; Murshidabad, 
Bankura and Bishnupur in West Bengal ; Bhagalpur in Bihar ; Ahmeda- 
bad in Gujarat ; Pune, Nagpur, and Sholapur in Maharashtra, Bangalore 
in Karnataka ; Berhampur in Orissa ; Salem and Tanjore in Tamil Nadu ; 
Srinagar in Kashmir. - 

The different districts of West Bengal specialise in manufacturing 
typical varieties of silk fabrics. Sonamukhi in Bankura and Islampur in 
Murshidabad make shirtings of various designs while Bishnupur in 
Bankura and Mirzapur in Murshidabad specialise in dhotis and saries. 

Indian silk is in demand in Sri Lanka. Singapore, Hong Kong, Malaysia 
and East Africa. Of late. America and western countries have become 
good markets for Indian silk. The possibilities of increasing the export of 
silk will have to be explored by producing fabrics of oriental design, 
colour and pattern. 

The main problems of the Indian silk industry are the high cost and 
poor quality of raw silk. Since the cost of mulberry constitutes 60 per cent 
of the cost of raw silk, efforts are being made to increase the yield per acre 
of mulberry. At present only a small portion of the area under mulberry is 
irrigated. Besides, the cultivators often find other cash crops being more 
profitable. Mulberry cultivation can be a paying occupation if its yield per 
acre is increased with the help of irrigation and fertilisers. It is also 
necessary to sec that mulberry seeds are disease free. The Central Silk 
Board set up in 1949 as a statutory body is taking measures for the 
improvement in quality from cultivation to reeling by way of research. 
West Bengal has a sericulture research station of Berhamporc for research 
in the improvement and development of the sericulture industry and 
cocoon production. 

0 

Rayon Yarn is produced from wood-pulp by forcing viscose through 
minute holes to form filaments which are cut into short length or staples 
which can be spun on ordinary cotton machinery after a little adjustment. 
It is the generic term for manufactured textile fibre or yarn produced 
chemically from cellulose. 

The weaving of rayon fabrics started in India in 1931 because of the 
increasing demand for such fabrics in the country. The industry got 
excellent opportunities for expansion during the World War II when the 
imports of such fabrics were stopped. In the post-war period, tariff 
protection as well as import restriction gave further impetus for 
development. The weaving of rayon fabrics is concentrated in Maharash¬ 
tra. Gujarat, West Bengal and Punjab. The weaving centres are Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Surat. Calcutta and Amritsar. There are also a number of 
small units in other parts of the country. 
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There are five concerns in India which are engaged in the manufacture 
of yarn—one at Rayonpuram (Kerala), two at Bombay, one at Kota in 
Rajasthan and one at Hyderabad. In 1981 India produced 129.(KM) tonnes 
of rayon yarn compared to 2.000 tonnes in 1950*51. 

Apart from its two distinct advantages of durability and price over 
cotton, rayon has gained a considerable importance in the country as a 
wide variety of military requirements like parachutes and protective 
clothing are dependent on it. 

There are about 300 mills in India for making fabrics out of rayon yarn. 
In fact, this industry has become second only to the cotton industry in 
importance. Because of the increasing demand for rayon yarn by mills, 
the production has gone up considerably. The production of rayon yarn 
still falls short of demand from mills, and. therefore, price of rayon fabrics 
is comparatively high. 


Woollen Industry 

Indian wool is suitable for the manufacture of carpets and blankets 
which arc made al Amritsar, Srinagar. Bangalore, Jaipur. Agra. 
Mirzapore and Kanpur. Shawls are Milage industry products of Kashmir. 
The mills arc most modern in Dhariwal. Jamnagar. Gwalior and Kanpur. 

Kanpur and Dhariwal were the centres to start woollen manufactures as 
early as 1876. The local demand for woollen goods, the nearness to raw 
wool producing areas and cheap labour were the deciding factors Today, 
there arc about 50 woolen factories distributed over I unpih (.6). 
Maharashtra and Gujarat (9). U P. (4). Karnataka (2). Madhya Pradesh 

(2). Kashmir (1). West Bengal (II 

The production of woollen manufactures in 19X0 was : woollen and 
worsted yarn 46 million kg. and woollen and worsted fabrics 21 million 

m The S annufal capacity for woollen manufactures in India is much more 
than the current production. 1 he gap between capacity and production ,s 
due to Shortage of good quality raw wool, and uncertain marks- 
conditions. India imports annually 15 to 17 million lbs. of sc,n,-processed 
wool. If proper care is taken to improve sheep-rearing and a better and 
cleaner type of wool is produced. India can become- less dependent on 
foreign supplies A number of breeding farms have been established for 
the production of superior rams Measures are also being taken for correct 
shearing and systematic grading in Rajasthan. 

The utilization of wool by Indian mills is as follows : b ankets 511... 
carpets 12 p.c.. yarn HI p.c . other uses 28 p.c. For flannel overcoating 
and superfine broad cloths, the merino wools are used 

A serious handicap from which the Indian woollen industry suffers ,s 
that season for wearing woollen clothes in India is about 4 months in a 
year, and the mills have to manufacture for many months in anticipation 
of a demand which may not be realised. 
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Carpets, rugs, piece-goods and shawls are exported to U.K., U.S.A., 
Canada and Australia.. One important problem that confronts the export 
industry is that the quality of wool that is being sent outside is not properly 
graded. This has had an adverse effect on the export trade inasmuch as all 
products except shawls are showing delcine in demand. 

The Iron and Steel Industry 

The iron and steel industry in India has become within recent years one 
of the biggest industries in India. Her reserves of ore are so vast that there 
is every hope that India may eventually take an important place among 
the producers of iron goods Alndia had a fine tradition in iron and steel, 
evidence of which is available in the iron pillar near Kutb Minar (Delhi) 
dating back to 1600 years and in the iron beams of Konarak Temple 
(Orissa). Despite ancient tradition, the rich deposits of iron ores and the 
fact that the steel production along modem lines was started in 1908, the 
real progress commenced after 1951. • 

The backward state of industrialisation in general and the absence of 
metal-based industries in particular did not encourage any expansion of 
steel production. India has now realised that steel is a basic necessity for 
industrialisation without which economy cannot stand. 
r At the time of Independence. India's iron and steel industry consisted 
mainly of three plants in the private sector, namely. Tata Ir on and Ste el 
/Company (TISCO). Indian Iron and Steel Company (IISCO), and the 
/ Mysore Iron and Steel Works. During the Second and Third Plan periods 
considerable expansion took place in the public sector with the construc¬ 
tion of integrated steel plants at Bbikli. Durgapur and Rourkela. From 1.4 
million tons of finished steel in I953;*the production rose to 5.83 million 
tons in 1981. 

There arc at present six integrated steel plants in India of which five are 
in the public sector and one in the private sector. The public sector centres 
are Bhilai. Durgapur. Rourkela. Bokaro and ISCO. TISCO is the ot\ly. 
centre in the private sector. The location of an integrated iron and steel 
plant is determined by nearness to iron ore and coking coal. An integrated 
steel plant has four sections : (a) coke oven to convert coal into coke ; (b) 
blast furnaces to smelt iron ore to iron ; (c) steel smelting plant to alloy 
iron with carbon and other metals to form steel ; and (d) rolling mills to 
roll the steel into saleable products. 


Iron & Steel Production, 1981 


Pig iron (Million tonnes) 

• • • 


8.58 

Steel ingots ( ” ) 

... 

»s ^ 

9.63 

Finished Steel ( " ) 

... 


.5.83 

Steel castings (thousand Tonnes) 
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The Centres of Steel Production 

At present. intcgfi|u iron and steel enterprises in India arc at 
Jamshedpur. Burnpur.^Vilai. Durgapur, Rourkela. and Bokaro Three 
new Steel plants areteing set up at Vijayanagar (Karnataka). Vtshakha- 
patnam (And hra Prad esh) and Salem (Tamilnadu) The Vijayanagar and 
Vishakapatnam projects are tinder construction, and their production will 
commence during 1984-85 ' 

’ Jamshedpur has been for long the principal seat for the manufacture of 
steel in India. It owns valuable iron-ore concessions of Gurumahisam. 

' only 75 km. away'iron ore is also brought from Salaipat. Badampah.ir 
and Noamundi mines in Singhbhum. Coal is brought from the Jhar,a held 
the distance being only 145 km. Manganese >' available 48 km sou h of 
Noamundi. Limestone and dolomite are obtained front the Mthtour- 
hood, in Panposh on the Brahm, Valley in south-west Singhbhum The 
centre is connected by railways and the cos, of transportation .. ncu 
high Cheap labour is always available from the Madhya Pradesh and 
Chotanugpur. The river Subarnarekha. though useless for navigation 
supplies water to the industry. During summer this river dries u-m 
therefore, arrangements have been made to preserve water m the M ark., 
rive, by constructing a dam About 45 .IKK. people are employed n he 
ce industry of Jamshedpur Because of the completion o. the 
modernisation and expansion programmes, the Tata Steel or s nov 
produce 2 million tons of steel a year. 

\ and could produce about a million tons of stcdmgo.s a > car., 

VGovcrnmcnt took over the company in I - 

initiisirv is localised at If hadr a van under pul Ik 
, • In Karnataka, the iron -"dustry >s locah, ^ |hou , |1H) IMX , 

sector. The annual products . | ) charcoal for 

,onnes.{The forests of the Shimogaa"d Kadu, d s» «« . ^ 

smelting iron ore. Limestone comes ^ ^ p| ., m wjlh 

££ o^-n^rVnnum. A^rro-sihcon plan, o, a capacity of 
20.000 tonnes per annum is also being ms a c 

Pradesh is playing ■''W P* oduced ; y million Ions of steel ingots 
our country. In 1978 the plant P ..,,1 arly the Oulli Kajh«ra 

y Drug area is noted for in -he adjacent 

• range of hiUs^Okm. sou h ■ jnd R The quality of 

ste: axis 

r•..... 
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Besides, large reserves of blending and other coal (approximately 260 
million tons) exist at Korba. Limestone, another important raw material 
in the production of steel, is found almost at site. Flux grade dolomite has 
been met with at Bhaneswar, Kasondi, Parasoda, Kharia, Ramtola and 
Hardi in Bilaspur district and Bhatpara and Patpar in Raipur district. The 
quantity of water required in the steel plant is being supplied from the 
existing Tandula tank which will be further reinforced by the Gondi 
Project now under construction. The Bhilai plant has been developed in 
collaboration with Russian Organisation, and commenced production of 
pig iron from February 1959. There are six open hearth furnaces of 250 
ton capacity each, producing one million tons of ingots annually. The 
^capacity for the crude steel making is 3 million tons. 

The main finished products of the Bhilai steel plant are rails and heavy 
structurals, merchant products and pig iron. The various by-products 
include ammonium sulphate, tar. benzol, benzene, xylene, toluene and 
naphthalene. 

Durgapur in West Bengal is the second steel centre under the public 
sector. Completed in 1962, all the units of the plant have already achieved 
the rated capacity of production. It is equipped to produce light and 
medium sections steel and billets. For the supply of iron ore to Durgapur, 
the mines in the Bolani region of Orissa are worked. The site has certain 
advantages like nearness to coalfields of Raniganj and Jharia and the 
excellent transport connections with Calcutta. 

Durgapur plant has a capacity for 2 million tons of crude steel. The 
production is 1.2 million tonnes a year. 

The third steel plant in the public sector is at Rourkela in Orissa which 
has been developed with the German combine of Krupps Demag. A dam 
has been built across the river Sankh to ensure adequate supply of water 
to the steel works throughout the year. A railway line runs from Rourkela 
to Dumaro. "The plant is ore-based: the site is in proximity to good 
quality iron ore in the Bonai ore range, 50 miles away. Limestone, 
dolomite and manganese are within easy reach." It is the only plant of its 
kind in the country to manufacture exclusively flat products. Production 
includes 1.2m tons of pig iron and 1.1m tons of steel ingots. The capacity 
of the plant is 1.8 million tons of crude steel per annum. Bokaro has the 
geographical advantage of being near to Kargali, Bokaro and Jharia 
coalfields. Iron ore is a little far away but "the coal empties from Rourkela 
and Bhilai will carry iron ore on their return journey." 

The Government have set up the Steel Authority of India Ltd. (SAIL) 
in 1973 as a holding company for steel and associated input industries like 
coking coal, iron ore and manganese ore. It is to provide a comprehensive 
framework of an organisation for ensuring co-ordinated development of 
the iron and steel industry covering both the public sector and the joint 
sector It owns all the shares in the public sector corporations connected 
with these industries and owns all Government shares in joint sector 
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• r.A ih Ii also acts as the nominee of public sector 
Sal insUtu,ions which possess shares -n 

steel and associated input industries, refractors untts and smaller 
producing organisations. 


Pattern of Production and Consumption 

of Steel in India 

The iron and steel industry in India has 

* - — • 

fabrication, tin plate. . dia js ul il,sed for making heavy rails 

The iron and steel productic n . an j |j c hi structures 

and fish plates, heavy s,r ^'“^ S nd ^, s The pnmary difficulties of the 
round and flats. "nP^ e P' a ' ^ *„ h finance, technology and 
iron and steel industries are 4 aerials Despite all these 

constant variations in the quality of ra v 

difficulties, low levels of production ha be |t of .he 

The production is ye, -^"^‘^Ipt.on of steel in I WO 
different kinds of iron and steel g domestic production. India 

was 7 million tons. With 6 "''"l ^Tapda cLumpuon of 11 

\ imported 1.08 million tons of steel. t i g ^ » extremely low 

kg' Thus, steel consumption on f pc, annum, 

compared to world consump w h distinct steps are 

In order to increase the production of steely« ^ u(||iza|ion of 

contemplated for implementation- lcc hno!ogical methods ; (h) 

existing ■ ■" J '•> «” 

the completion of the first stag 

expansions of Bhilai and Bokarev 774 crorcs in foreign 

JK 5^-^" ^ ra "; 

'‘'India exporisa small quantity 

shipment goes from Calcut a. u K . the U S A. and 

quantity. The chief nlar '‘' ,s f ° r ^ facture go mainly to the U K. 

Japan while scrap iron and steel 

and Japan. . an rf steel industry is bright. The 

The future outlook for the In ' paItjco la,ly in comparison with 
immense natural resources of the couny. p^ ^ ^ atcos , b ,l„y to the 
those of some other eastern la "* Q , he ovcd metallurgical skill of 

foge'dier^with the great potential and growing home market for steel goods 
of every description, all presage expansion. 
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Engineering Industries 

In view of the development of metallurgical industries in India resulting 
in the increasing production of pig iron, steel and castings, steps are being 
taken to building engineering industries which will make available within 
the country a wide range of items like agricultural machinery, industrial 
machinery, constructional equipment, machine tools, heavy and light 
electrical, equipment, etc. India has already become self-sufficient in a 
variety of engineering articles. Engineeering industries can be divided into 
two groups : 

(a) Mechanical Engineering industries. 

(b) Electrical Engineering industries. 

The products of the Mechanical Engineering industries are machinery, 
structural fabrication, precision instruments, surgical instruments, railway 
rolling stock, tractors, automobiles and ancillaries, bicycles, sewing 
machines, rollers, etc. The Electrical Engineering industries are con¬ 
cerned with products like electric cables and wires, electric fans, electric 
lamps, dry batteries, etc. 

Large-scale developments are taking place with regard to manufacture 
of industrial machinery for cotton textile, cement, sugat and paper 
factories. In addition, agricultural machinery, mining machinery and dairy 
machinery are receiving emphasis. Some of the principal centres are 
Ranchi for heavy machinery. Durgapur for mining machinery, Bhopal for 
heavy clectricafequipment. Bangalore. Pinjore in Punjab, Kalamessery 
and Hyderabad” for machine tools. Chittaranjan is noted for railway 
rolling stock including electric locomotives. The other centres of activities 
are Lucknow for the production of precision instruments. Rupnarayanpur 
(West Bengal) for communication cables and Guindy (Madras) for 
surgical instruments. Mention may be made of heavy electric equipment 
plant at Hardwar and heavy power equipment plant at Ramchandrapuram 
in Andhra Pradesh: and high pressure boilers at Tiruchirapalli in Tamil 
Nadu. In 1981. India earned Rs.VOOcrorcs from the export of engineering 
goods. The future programmes in respect of engineering industries have 
the objectives as follows : (i) to reach the goal of self-sufficiency, (ii) to 
consolidate the position for sound industrial base and (iii) to fill the 
specific gaps in the spectrum of machine-building capacity. 

Paper-Making In India 

The chief factors in the location of paper industry are (a) plentiful 
supplies of soft water, (b) nearness to fuel supplies, (c) nearness to 
chemical supplies, (d) nearness to paper-consuming areas, and (e) 
nearness to a port or trade centre where wood-pulp and other grasses for 
pulp can be obtained. 


'^Tic factories for machine took at Bangalore. Pinjore. Kalamessery and Hyderabad arc 
managed as a Government of India undertaking, the Hindusthan Machine Took Ltd. 
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Calcutta with its neighbourhood is the principal centre of the paper 
industry in the Indian Union. The other centres are Dalmianagar. 
Lucknow. Bombay. Punalur (Kerala). Saharanpur and Jagadhri. At 
present there are 70 paper mills in the country. The production in 19X2 
was 12 lakh tons. In 20 years time, the production of paper and paper 
board has gone up from 350.000 tonnes in 1960 to 12 lakh tonnes in 1982. 

Both West Bengal and Maharashtra have 6 factories each, followed by 
Haryana with 3. Onssa. Karnataka. U.P.. Andhra Pradesh with 2 each 
and Bihar. Kerala and Gujarat with 1 each. 

The Bengal mills are the largest in India and have an annual rated 
capacity of 105.000 tons out of India’s total of 724,000 tons. The paper 
mills in West Bengal use bamboo and sabai grass for pulp. Sabai grass is 
obtained from M.P. and Berar while bamboo from Assam and the State 
itself. West Bengal paper mills employ about 20.000 workers. The paper 
mill centres are Kakinara. Titagarh. Ramgunj. Chandrahati and Calcutta. 

In Maharashtra, the largest mill is at Khopoli. The mill at Bombay city 
produces card-board etc. The annual rated capacity of the three factories 
in Bombay is 5,100 tons. The other centre is Hadaspur. The Bihar factor) 
at Dalmianagar can produce 48.000 tons, a capacity second to West 
Bengal mills only. Jagadhri and Faridabad in Haryana. Bhadravati and 
Nanjangud in Karnataka ; Rajamundri in Andhra Pradesh ; Punalur in 
Kerala, and Brajrajnagar in Orissa are the other important centres. 

The Indian paper industry gives employment to more than 40.000 
people. A basic requirement of the paper industry is the supply of suitable- 
fibrous raw materials. At present sabai grass and bamboo are the principal 
raw materials for paper manufacture in India Wood-pulp constitutes only 
10 per cent of the total raw material. In India forests of coniferous trees— 
pine, spruce and fir—arc available in the Himalaya, but it is not possible 
to exploit them commercially on account of the lack of transport facilities. 
There are possibilities, however, for using pine-wood of Jammu and 
Kashmir for the manufacture of pulp. Bagasse is as good as hardwork as 
paper-making raw material. The use of bagasse for making high-quality 
is conditioned by the quality of its fibre. The length of the fibre and its 
diameter contribute to the resistance of paper to tearing. Bagasse is an 
important raw material for Indian paper industry, inasmuch as its 
production exceds 20 million tons a year. The main centres of bagasse are 
U.P., Bihar.Maharashtra. Andhra Pradesh and Haryana. Due to seasonal 
operation of the Sugar Industry, the availability of bagasse is not certain. 
Then again, the heavy use of bagasse as fuel by the sugar-mills may not 
make it easily available to paper industry unless alternative fuel for the 
sugar industry is provided.' Sabai grass, which grows abundantly in 


’Despite non availability of bagasse throughout the year, several card board plants based on 
bagavsc arc already operating in Tamil Nadu. Maharashtra and Karnataka. The capital 
intensive nature and the long gastation period account for their slow progress 
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Northern India, is now used for making pulp in Punjab and U.P. For 
cheaper varieties, rag, hemp, jute waste and waste paper are used. There 

is considerable possibility of increasing the use of waste paper and rags as 

materials. The utilization of waste paper in India is only 8 per cent against 
30 p.c. in other countries. Bamboo pulp has been so far the mainstay of. 
the paper industry and comprises about 70 per cent of the cellulosic raw 
materials used for manufacture of paper. In spite of the abundance of 
bamboos and grass forests in the country, there are difficulties for the 
paper mill to obtain these raw materials. There is no centrally controlled 
and co-ordinated forest policy to ensure a regular supply of forest 
resources. The following measures have been suggested by the Planning 
Commission to solve the problem of raw material supplies to paper 
industry : (a) reservation of specific forest areas for the paper industry ; 
(b) a rational method of price fixation on an all-India basis to enable the 
industry to obtain regular supplies of bamboo and grass at reasonable 
prices ; (c) development of roads in forest areas for facilitating transport. 
There can be no doubt that if the forest resources are exploited in a 
planned manner, the paper industry will be able not only to meet the 
requirements of the country but will also cater to the needs of the 
neighbouring countries. 
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The supplies of bamboo in areas where ihe other conditions are 
favourable for its exploitation are sufficient to meet the needs of all the 
paper mills India and leave a surplus from which an export trade in pulp 
can be developed. It grows extensively in Assam. Tamil Nadu and 
Maharashtra. The advantage of bamboo is that the cutting rotation is on 
average four years as against 60 years in the case of wood. Further, the 
dead bamboo stems remain suitable for the manufacture of pulp for at 
least 4 years. Its yield is larger than sabai grass and cost cheaper. As a raw 
material, however, bamboo is inferior to sabai grass ; but in India, the 
demand for superior quality paper is limited. The new industrial uses of 
bamboo tor rayon grade pulp may. however, bring about a shortage of 
bamboo for the paper industry. 

The paper industry' of India is working under certain disadvantages. 
Most of the chemicals, like caustic soda, soda ash. salt cake, bleaching 
powder and dyes, are to be imported from abroad at high prices in spite of 
increasing production of some of these chemicals in India. Moreover, 
these chemicals are brought to the mill-centres from the ports, and the 
transport charges are heavy. The problem of power is no less acute Most 
of the mills pay heavy charges for coal as the best coalfields are mostly 
confined to the Damodar basin of Bihar-Bengal. 

The types of paper manufactured in India are white and unbleached 
printing, writing paper and envelopes, packing papers pulp board, 
coloured printing other than newsprinting, badami blotting and manila. 
The following types of paper are still not manufactured in India : 
photographic base paper, foil paper, electrical insulation paper, glassmc 
paper and brush coated at paper 

Problems of paper industry 

The paper industry has increased its production considerably, but the 
output is not yet adequate to meet ihe entire requirements of the country. 
The per capita consumption of paper in India is still very low with 2 lbs. 
per year compared to 400 lbs. in U.S.A. and 200 lbs in European 
countries. Because of the spread of literacy, the consumption of paper in 
India has of late increased considerably. Domestic production may not be 
in a position to meet the full demand for paper by the turn of the century, 
estimated at between 36 lakh and 40 lakh tonnes, if paper investment 
decisions are not taken now. The gap between supply and demand is in 
the region of 6 lakh tonnes, the import of which entails a foreign exchange 
outgo of $ 500 million a year. The solution lies in increasing the supply of 
raw materials, upgrading technologies, supplying of power at economical 
cost, enlarging research and development and above all, attracting fresh 
investment to this sector. The search for easily cultivable raw material 
deserves top priority. Efforts should be concentrated on raising “areas of 
undisturbed productive forest by improving the infrastructure and 
especially by speeding up the establishment of plantations '. The recent 
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proposals for setting up industrial pulpwood plantations deserve to be 
implemented with despatch. India has about 43 million hectares of waste 
land and a considerable length of canals and railways the sides of which 
can all be used for the production of pulpwood in addition to fire-wood. 
What is important is to have better growth of tress at cheaper cost. 
Equally significant is the search for the right species of pulp wood for the 
right soil. 

The newsprint factory at Nepanagar in Madhya Pradesh has an installed 
capacity of 30.000 tons. This factory, known as Nepa Mills, is in a position 
to manufacture newsprint from indigenous pulp weeds and sabai 
mechanical pulp. The quality of the newsprint is not yet up to the standard 
of the imported newsprint. The cost of production is also high. The 
present internal demand for newsprint is about 70.000 tons a year. Other 
ideal places for the location of mills for the manufacture of newsprint are 
Kashmir and Tehri Garhwal where fir and spruce in sufficient quantities 
are available. A five-fold expansion from 30.000 tons to 150,000 tons in 
newsprint is being worked out by doubling the Nepa Mills and establishing 
new newsprint factories based on bagasse and soft woods available in the 
Himalayan region. 

Indeed, the expansion of newsprint industry in India is a vital national 
necessity. Experiments show that newsprint can be manufactured in India 
from the Indian spruce, paper mulberry and pula. Indian spruce occurs in 
the hills of Punjab, U.P. and Kashmir. 

Expensive rag papers, art paper, blue match paper, etc. are not likely to 
be made in India in near future. Recently, however, a mill for the 
production of tissue paper has been founded at Tribeni, Hooghly. • 

Vigorous efforts are being made by paper industry to increase the 
export of paper and paper board to neighbouring countries in the Middle 
East and Africa. 

Chemical and Allied Industries 

India has more than 280 chemical factories providing employment to 
aboout 60.000 workers. The chemical industry has made enormous 
progress during the last few years. The range of manufactured products 
has greatly increased, and besides factories of basic products, raw 
materials for agriculture and industry, the Indian chemical industry 
manufactures many articles for direct consumption. 

Chemical industry supplies materials which are used in other industries 
or agriculture. The production of soap, paper, leather, glass, paints and 
varnish, drugs, rubber, etc. requires chemicals without which they cannot 
be manufactured. 

The chemical industry can be divided into : 

(a) Heavy chemicals. 

(b) Organic chemicals. 

(c) Electro-chemicals. 
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At present several types of heavy chemicals are manufactured in 
Bombay. Calcutta. Delhi. Kanpur. Amritsar. Madras and Bangalore, but 
the production is not sufficient to meet the requirements of the country. 
India’s sources of raw materials for heavy chemicals will not he deficient if 
the various mineral ores are properly treated Salt, limestone, gypsum, 
bauxite, zircon, ilmemte. beryl, monazite. kaolin, etc., are found in 
abundance. In regard to fuel, the problem is very serious because cheap 
coal is not available in centres such as Delhi. Madras. Bombas and 
Bangalore : it is available only in West Bengal. The hydro-electric 
schemes which are being developed in the Punjab. Tamil Nadu and 
Maharashtra will in a few years’ time be able to supply cheap electric 
power. 

Production Of Chemicals IN India 
(in ’(XX) tonnes) 
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There are 44 factories for Ihe production of sulphuric acid Caustic soda 
plants are located m R.shra <W*M Bengal). Mettu, (Tant.l Nadu) 
Ahmedabud. Mi.hhpur. Dell., and Dchr.-on-Sonc The problem of 
sulphuric acid industry .s the dependence for sulphur on lorc.cn countr.es 
The organ,, cl,c,meal,ml,Wry m India has been a post-war develop¬ 
ment. greatly stimulated by the Firs, and Second Plans One of the most 
important factors lor the expanstun of chc.mc.l mdus.ry ts '"-k,, , d 
various other,ndustr.es fo, organ.es as ...» .na.er.alv As >u o.l has no. 
become an important raw n.etcr.al lor organic chemicals ... India 
Vegetable raw materials like cellulose, sugar and vegetable mix are bang 
used as raw materials for rayon, cellulose acetate- andI polythene plasm 
synthetic rubber and paints < "„l ■' 'he foundation front which 

benzole, anthracene and anthracene o.l are ..burned fo, use ... dyes 
explosives, flavouring essences, perfumes, plast.es pharmaceutical and 
photographic Chemicals C oal tar production and its d.st.lla ion arc- 
centralised in Calcutta. Kulii. Jamshedpur. Bombay. Jhar.a and .rapa. 
Paints and varnishes are concentrated m Bombay and Calcutta. I he 
Fleclrochemical m,t„s<ry is of recent or.g.n .n India. Among the many 
nroduets the chief ones are calcium carbide, alum.n.um, magnesium and 
fcrro-mangancsc. In many of these mdustr.es. electrical energy forms the 
mator portion of the cost of the products, success or otherwise of the 
industry being largely dependent on the rate at which power is made- 
available to the industry. In India the scope for the development of 
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electro-chemical industry has been greatly restricted by the high cost of 
electric energy. The several multipurpose projects which are under 
construction will in the near future improve the position. "With the 
availability of energy at economic rates in the near, future and with the 
great variety of raw materials found in abundance in this country, there is 
an alluring prospect of new industries based on electro-chemical 
technology being started, and also for the improvement of those existing 
already in the country”. 

Drugs and Petro-chemicals have made great progress since 194a The 
more common products are sulpha drugs, penicillin, streptomycin. 
D.D.T. etc. In 1955, a penicillin factory was set up at Pimpri near Poona. 
In sulpha drugs, too, substantial progress has been made in Bombay, 
Vadodara and Calcutta. D.D.T. is manufactured at Delhi. To reduce the 
import of bulk drugs and to have an orderly development of the industiy, 
two public sector project have been set up. They are the Indian Drugs and 
Pharmaceutical Ltd. and the Hindusthan Antibiotic Ltd. The two 
undertakings contribute about 35 p.c. of the bulk production. The centres 
arc at Hyderabad. Pune, Madras and Rishikesh. Though not of 
considerable value. India exports medicinal and pharmaceutical products 
to Nepal. Pakisthan, Burma and Malaysia. < 

So far as petro-chemicals arc concerned, the erection of the first 
menthol plant at Bombay in 1966. followed by naphtha cracker plant at 
Trombay in 1967 for the production of intermediates for synthetic plastics, 
solvents and various other chemicals and a PVC plant on ethyl alcohol at 
Mcttur (1967) laid the foundation of petro-chemical industry. A number 
of private units have been approved for the manufacture of petro¬ 
chemicals, and the total investment exceeds Rs. 360 crores. 

The petro-chemicals cover four areas of production : (i) organic heavy 
chemicals, (ii) synthetic fibres, (Hi) synthetic fibre and (iv) plastic raw 
materials thermosets. The organic heavy chemicals are Benzene, Buta¬ 
diene. Butyle alcohol. Piethlene Glycol. Propylene etc. In 1980, there 
were 63 units in India for the production of organic heavy chemicals. The 
svnthetic fibres are Nylon acrylic fibre. Nylon staple fibre, Nylon filament 
yarn, Polyester staple fibre and Polyester filament yarn. There are 28 
units for the production of synthetic fibres. The installed capacity is 
around 80,000 tonnes. There is at present only one unit for the production 
of synthetic rubber. The output of synthetic rubber in 1979 was 26,000 
tons against the installed capacity for 30.000 tons. Plastic raw material 
thermosets have 24 units (1978) for the production of moulding powder, 
Polyethylene etc. 

Fertiliser industry is bringing about a spectacular revolution in Indian 
farming. The industry is carried on both by the public and the private 
sectors. In the public sector, the Fertiliser Corporation of India Ltd. has 
operating units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal (Punjab), Trombay (Maharash- 
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tra), Gorakhpur (U P.) and Namrup (Asam) which produce ammonium 
sulphate, calcium ammonium nitrate, nitrogen and phosphates. The 
production at present is as follows : Sindn 2.1 lakh tonnes of ammonium 
sulphate ; Nangal 3 lakh tonnes of calcium ammonium ; Trombay 700.000 
tonnes of urea and 164.000 tonnes of mtrophosphate ; Namrup 11.(KM) 
tonnes of urea and 30.000 tonnes of ammonium sulphate : and Gorakhpur 
1 lakh tonnes of urea. The other centres under public sector are at 
Madras. AKvaye. Neyveli and Rourkela. Rourkela plant, an adjunct of 
Rourkela Steel, raises about 2.4 lakh tonnes of calcium ammonium 
nitrate. 

The factories in the the private sector are located at Ennore. Varanasi. 
Gujarat, Visakhapatnam. and Kota. New factories are being set up both 
in the public and private sectors—-Namrup. Durgapur. Cochin. Madras. 
Alwaye and Barauni in the public sector and Vadodara and Kanpur in the 
private sector. 14 

India has not yet become self-sufficient in chemical fertilisers. There is 
need to create additional capacity both in the public and private sectoisby 
setting up new fertiliser units and by permitting expansion of operating 
units, where feasible. The current problems of the industry are : (i) 
inadequate availability of coke oven gas at Rourkela ; 00 inadequate 
supply and poor quality of gypsum and coal at Sindri ; (iti) low efficiency 
of equipment operating over long periods at Sindri and Alwaye ; (iv) 
imposition of power rationing at Nangal : and (v) labour troubles in some 
of the units. 


Glass and Ceramic Industries 

The glass industry is carried on under two systems :(a) the indigenoos 
cottage industry, and Ibi the modern factory industry. 

The indigenous glass industry with 9.3 small factories is spread all over 
India, but the chief areas are the Firozabad district of the Uttar Pradesh 
and the Belgaum district of Karnataka. Bangles are mostly made at 
Firozabad which supplies nearly one-third of the country's demand. So 
complete is the concentration of the bangle industry at Firozabad that 
practically no bangles other than the indigedous (Jest) bangles of the 
village workers are made elsewhere in India. The industry is. however, 
decentralised at Firozabad and all the processes are carried on in shops 
employing 5 to 35 persons in each. 

The modem glass industry is more or less restricted to the production 
of the following classes of goods : 

(1) Glass cakes for bangles. 

(2) Beads, bottles, lampware. phials, table wares, etc. 


M|, n envisaged (Fiji more fertiliser projects based on coal would be taken up for 
implementation in the near future. 
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(3) Sheets and plate glass. 

(4) Surgical and Laboratory requirements in glass in special cases. 

The present annual production of glass sHeets is about 90 million sq. ft., 

of laboratory glass ware 5.000 tons; of glass shells 70 million pieces and of 
other glass ware 200.000 tons. 

Uttar Pradesh. Maharashtra and West Bengal are the three main States 
for glass factories. About 25 per cent of the total production of glass in 
India comes from U.P. where it is mostly confined to the western side. 

The glass industry has developed to a considerable extent in IJttar 
Pradesh where 24 factories manufacture bangles, hollow and pressed 
wares, glass sheets etc. Bahjoi in the district of Moradabad is an 
important glass-sheet making centre in India. Two sheet glass factories are 
being set up at Tiruvottiyur and Sembium in Tamil Nadu. The production 
of sheet glass has increased considerably from 10 million square feet of 
sheet glass in 1951 to about 100 million square feet as at present. Hollow 
and pressed wares like motor head-lights, reflectors, bulbs, chimneys, 
etc., are produced in Shikohabad. Hathras. Naini and Bahjoi. The factors 
that led to the success of the glass industry in U.P. are availability of sand, 
potash, nitrate and lime-stone. Its labour is cheap and skilled. Limestone 
is available in Mirzapore district. The only disadvantage of U.P. is the 
absence of coal within its borders. The designs of bangles and glasswares 
are all old-fashioned and arc mostly imitationsof theJapanese brandsof 
Moradabad brasswarcs. Tne industry is in the hands of small dealers, and 
as such it is not properly organised. 

Lamp wares, bottles, glass tubes, flasks, beakers, test tubes, plate glass, 
etc., are mostly made in West Bengal and Maharashtra. There are 18 glass 
factories in Maharashtra, employing about 4.500 workers. In Punjab, the 
principal centre of industry is Amritsar with its four glass factories. These 
factories produce mostly bottles. There is also one factory at Ambala 
which produces both scientific goods and hollow wares. Madhya Pradesh 
and Bihar have modern glass factories, mbre than five in each. Delhi is 
also a glass-centre. 

The most commonly used raw materials are sand, borax, soda ash, salt 
cake, dolomite, limestone, saltpetre, sulphur, manganese dioxide and 
colouring materials. Sand which constitutes 70 per cent of the batch 
materials is available in the various parts of the country with varying 
quality. Borax is not found in India and has. therefore, to be imported 
from U K. and U.S.A. There are abundant supplies of good quality 
dolomite, saltpetre and limestone in the country. The other raw materials 
•like sulphur, manganese dioxide and colouring materials are imported. 
The main difficulty of the Indian glass industry today is the procurement 
of soda ash which is now partly imported and partly obtained from the 
Indian soda ash factories. Coal and fuel oil are used for glass smelting, 
choice being dependent on prices and availability in the neighbourhood. 
West Bengal. Bihar and U.P. use coal while oil is common in Maharashtra 
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and Tamil Nadu. 

Exports of glass and glassware are sent to Aden. Bahrein Island. Sri 
Lanka. Burma. Malaysia. Saudi Arabia. Iran. Afghanistan. Indonesia and 
Indo-China. 

The manufacture of optical and ophthalmic glasses has been an 
important development in the Plan period. The centre for ophthalmic 
glasses will be Durgapur in West Bengal which is already an industrial 
centre of considerable importance. 

Ceramic products : Though of recent origin, there has been consider¬ 
able progress of ceramic industry in India. There arc now a little more 
than 50 ceramic factories for the production of white wares, sanitary 
wares, glazed tiles and high tension insulators. The important centres are 
Calcutta. Bombay. Bangalore. Madras. Delhi and Vadodara. 

Aluminium Industr) 

India possesses large reserves of high grade bauxite suitable for the 
manufacture of aluminium. Deposits of bauxite are avaliable in Madhya 
Pradesh. Orissa. Bihar. Tamil Nadu. Maharashtra. Jammu and Kashmir 
India possesses bauxite, the basic raw material for aluminium, to the 
extent of 250 million tons of which 25 million tons have already been 
proved to be suitable for the manufacture of aluminium. C heap electric 
power is an important factor in the production of aluminium. About 20 
per cent of the cost of smelting is accounted for b\ electric power. 

Aluminium has assumed great importance as a metal because of its 
lightness, corrosion-resistance, electrical conductivity and ease of fabrica¬ 
tion. For India, the aluminium industry is one of supreme importance in 
view of the fact that aluminium is the only non-ferrous metal which is 
produced in large quantities within the country. 

The Aluminium industry is located at Alnaye ,n Kendo, Belur and 
Asansolin West Bengal. Mur, in Bihar. Hirakud m Madina Bradcsh. and 
Bombay. Bauxite is mainly mined in the Lohardaga region of Bihar. The 
processing of bauxite ore to alumina is done at Mun in Bihar Ahpuram 
(Alwaye) in Kerala State is concerned with the electrolyte reduction of 
alumina to aluminium metal. The rolling of aluminium metal to sheets and 
circles is done at Belur in West Bengal. Bombay has started the 
manufacture of aluminium powder and paste. A new aluminium centre is 
being opened near Kami in Madhya Pradesh. 

The factory at Hirakud has a capacity to produce 10.000 tons per 
annum. Steps arc being taken to popularise the industrial and other uses 
of this metal. Till 1950. about 90 per-cent of the demand for this metal w as 
for making utensils. With the development of three new plants at Salem 
(Tamil Nadu). Kalyan (Maharashtra) and Rihand (U P.) and the 
expansion at Hirakud and Asansol plants the total installed capacity has 
gone up to 83.100 tons. 
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The aluminium production in 1980 was 2(X),000 tonnes compared to 
260,000 tons for demand. Imports come mainly from Canada, U.K., 
U.S.A. and Norway which account for 90 per cent of the aluminium 
imports. 

Some Issues 

The main requirement of aluminium industry is a dependable, source of 
electrical energy and consequently the development of the industry is 
being hampered by the absence of adequate supplies of power at 
reasonable rates. Countries like Norway, Switzerland and Japan have 
established smelter capacities though they have no bauxite resources of 
their own. The progress of aluminium industry in the country would 
depend on cheap and abundant supplies of power and the facilities for 
transport of bauxite or alumina to the smelter sites. 

High grade bauxite containing over 50 per cent alumina occurs in 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar. Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Orissa 
and Kashmir. The Bharat Aluminium Company Ltd was set up in 1965 to 
implement two projects : (i) a 50,000 tonne per annum integrated 
aluminium project in the Ratnagiri area of Maharashtra, (ii) 100,000 
tonne integrated aluminium project at Korba in Madhya Pradesh. After 
meeting the requirements of the aluminium industry, a little bauxite is 
exported t<? U K. and Japan. Indian aluminium industry, however, 
depends entirely on the import of cryolite and fluoride, though there are 
deposits of flourspar in Rajasthan. Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat. In 
aluminium, expansion during the Fifth Plan has been focussed on 
domestic requirements and export. 

Leather Industry 

Leather and leather goods industries in India are as follows: (a) tanning 
of hides and skins, (b) manufacture of leather footwear and (c) 
manufacture of leather goods other than footwear. Tanned hides and 
skins are mostly exported and occupy fourth place in order of importance 
in the exports of our country. . • 

There are four sectors in Indian tanning : organised tanneries produc¬ 
ing finished and chrome tanned leather ; small-scale tanneries producing 
chrome tanned upper leather ; tanneries producing vegetable tanned 
hides and skins, and village tanneries producing vegetable tanned leather 

for local consumption. . , • ,, . .. .... 

There are about 35 organised tanneries in India which use highly 
modern tanning materials for treating 2-5 million pieces of hides and 
skins. The important centres of modern tanmng are Calcutta, Kanpur, 
Agra. Delhi and Madras. About 2 million chrome tanned hides a year 
come from 250 small-scale chrome tanneries in Calcutta and a few other 
places. More than 8 million vegetable tanned hides and 20 million 
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vegetable tanned skins are produced by 500 tanneries which use vegetable 
tanning materials. Most of such tanneries are in the South. Village 
tanneries use varam or turwar bark (Cousin Aunculaia). Their methods 
are crude, and they produce 8 to 9 million vegetable tanned hides and 3 to 
4 million vegetable tanned skins. 

The principal use of leather is for the production of footwear. The 
industry receives a considerable fillip from large military demands for 
boots and shoes, harness, saddles and other army equipment. 

India supplies about 30 per cent of the goatskins of the world The 
Indian goatskins are considered to be the best raw materials for high class 
kid. The export of lambs and kids for skins is an interesting development 
in recent years. In future. India’s fur-skins will play a very useful part in 
international commerce. 

India exports hides and skins undressed, and footwear. In 1981. India 
exported leather and leather manufactures (excluding foot wears) to the 
extent of Rs.341 crores. Because of the increasing demand for leather in 
India, the exports of hides and skins are not likely to remain important in 
the near future. The principal buyers of Indian leather and leather goods 
are U.K., U.S.S.R. and West Germany. 


The Ship-Building Industry 


Although India had a very flourishing slup-building industry based on 
wood even as late as the 18th century, it declined subsequently m 
competition with the steel-made ships. Some wooden ships known as 
country crafts are still made in India on her western coast, but their 
importance from the point of view of industry insignificant I he 
necessary requisites for the modern ship-budding industry are 
(it Ship building and repairing >ards. 

(it) Deep water in the harbour. 

(Hi, Availability of construction materials for engines, plates etc. 


fiv, Supply of skilled labour. 

The success of the industry depends on the availability of raw materials, 
machinery and equipment for the construction of ships. Steel .s required 
,o be supplied .n a w.de range of sues, keeping in v.ew the required 
strength, maximum dead weight, speed etc. of the vessel and also 
economy in the cost of production India .s fairly rich in iron ore and there 
are importan steel manufacturing centres .n India which can supply 
ship-building materials, hut engines, propellers and other machinery a.c 
still to be imported Irom abroad. Another difficulty in connection with the 
ship-bu.lding industry is the absence of deep estuaries to, launching ships. 

Visakhapatnam .n Andhra Pradesh is today the principal centre ol 
ship-building industry in India. The situation of Visakliapatn.nl. at the 
centre of the eastern coast between Calcutta and Madras offers great 
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facilities for bringing down the necessary materials from the hinterland of 
these two big ports. Visakhapatnam has the additional advantage of 
possessing a deep-water harbour which permits the lunching of big ships. 
The tidal range is also satisfactory. Steel, the most important raw 
material, can be brought to the shipping yard from Jamshedpur, Rourkela 
and Durgapur. The Gondwana coalfields are also within easy reach. 
Timber, necessary for making decks, cabins etc. is obtained from 
Chotanagpur. The local man-power is cheap and can be made suitable for 
modem technique, if properly trained. Already the Visakhapatnam 
ship-yard has become a very good ship-building base and builds ship at 
internationally competitive prices. The present capacity of ship-building 
at Visakhapatnam is 20,000 GRT. The ship-yard has four building berths 
to build ships ranging from 5,000 to 15,000 tons dead-weight capacity. 
There are programmes for the expansion of the Hindusthan Shipyard and 
the construction of a dry dock at Visakhapatnam so as to enable the 
Visakhapatnam shipyard to produce six ships of 12,000 DWT each per 
year. u . 

Calcutta and Bombay are two other ship-building centres. Calcutta 
builds tugs, barges, dredges, and coasters. It has a capacity to construct 
ocean-going merchant ships of 15,000—16,000 DWT every year. Bombay 
constructs ships for the navy, cargo ships, passenger ships and dredgers. 
Cochin has been selected as a ship-building centre in India. The 
backwaters of Cochin provide an excellent harbour. The work for building 
ships in collaboration with a Scottish firm will soon start. 

Madras can develop the ship-building industry, but there are certain 
disadvantages. The harbour of Madras is artificial and the sea is shallow. 
Therefore, big sea-going steamers cannot be launched. Besides, the 
hinterland does not possess ship-buildint materials. 

Aircraft Manufacture 

The entire responsibility for the production of aircraft and allied 
equipment in India is that of the Hindusthan Aeronautics Ltd., of 
Bangalore which was set up in the public sector. There more centres— 
Nasik, Koraput and Hyderabad—manufacture airframe, engines and 
electronics. The advantages of Bangalore are the availability of cheap 
electric power, equable climate, central situation and remoteness from the 
sea-coast, existence of the Science Institute and the proximity of an iron 
factory. It has already become the largest aircraft manufacturing and 
overhauling organisation in the East. There are two divisions in the 
Hindusthan Aeronautics Ltd.—one for manufacturing jet fighters and the 
other for jet engines. At Kanpur, a division of the HAL has been opened 

•’Visakhapatnam Shipyard from its inception had constructed 70 ships, totalling 600.000 
DWT. 
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to manufacture aircrafts. Jamshedpur is also a potential site for the 
manufacture of aircraft. 

Automobile and Ancillary Industries 


The development of automobile industry in India started in 1948. when 
the Government declared the automobile industry as of national 
importance. The automobile industry has helped the development of 
motor transport as a means of rapid communication. In a vast country like 
India, motor transport as a means of rapid communication for the 
movement of agricultural produce and the distribution of manufactured 
goods can render great services. Therefore a well-established automobile 
industry has been the aim of a sound, progressive economy of the country. 

The industry began with the floating of assembly paints in Calcutta. 
Bombay and Madras. The Calcutta centre was started in 1944 by the 
Hindustan Motors Ltd. Today, the Company manufactures trucks and 
motor cars and is linked up with Morris Motors. England and Studebak- 
e r’cars in India. A well-equipped factory has been built up at Uttarpara. 
near Calcutta, for assembly work. This factory has been manufacturing all 
the vital components of the cars including castings and forgings. The 
Bombay centre was also started in 1944 by Premier Automobiles Ltd 1 his 
company is linked with the Chrysler Group of U.S.A and manufactures 
cars and trucks. Bombay centre is now manufacturing the engine, the 
transmission assembly and shock absorbers. It is also making Radiators, 
springs and universal joints. The Madras centre is making engines, and 
commercial vehicles of 5 tons and above. The other possible sites of the 
industry are Burnpur and Jamshedpur which, besides being near or in the 
heart of iron areas, can conveniently use imported machines and parts. As 
these centres arc already noted for engineering industries, the supply of 
trained labour and of various parts for the automobile industry is 

available. 

In 1978 India produced 229.600 passenger cars and 37.60(1 commercial 
vehicles compared to 20.000 passenger cars and commercial vehicles each 
in 1960-61. The rate of production was fairly high m respect of automobile 
production till 1965 - 66 . and thereafter, because of the difficulties in 
getting materials from abroad, the progress has been almost halting 


(in 000 ) 


1964 

36-8 

1966 

396 

1969 

43 6 

1974 

50 

1981 

71 

34 

35-6 

356 

41 

71 


(i) Passenger cars. 

jeeps 

(ii) Commercial vehi- 

'^Mining and metal industries, chemicals, glass, leather, rubber and 
textile industries supply raw materials for the production of a finished 
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mortor car. In India some of these basic and ancillary industries have 
properly developed. 16 India has become self-sufficient in regard to all 
basic raw materials. The automobile industry of India obtains about 98 
p.c. of the component parts of cars in India. The existing units in the 
automobile industry have long-term production plans which, when 
fulfilled, will meet the entire demand for cars and trucks. The automobile 
industry is a protected one. 


Lac Industry 

Lac is virtually a monopoly of India and is grown chiefly in Bihar, West 
Bengal, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. The areas produce about 85 per cent 
of the total production. Chotanagpur in Bihar alone is responsible for 50 
per cent of the total. In West Bengal lac is produced in Malda, Bankura 
and Purulia. The annual production of lac in the country is about 1 million 
maunds. In its refined form, in which it is usually packed for export, it is 
known as shellac. 

The insect which produces lac is known as Laccifer lacca. It lives as a 
parasite feeding on the sap-juices of certain trees like Palas. Kusum. Bcr, 
Kahir. Ghont and Arhar. 

Lac yields two products—dye and resin. Lac dye trades are no longer 
important because of the discovery of the aniline dyes. It is now the resin 
for which lac is important. 

Lac is used in a variety of industnes. Between thirty and forty per cent 
of the total lac is consumed by the gramophone records industry ; another 
thirty five per cent is utilised by the sealing-wax manufacture, photo¬ 
graphic materials, the confectionery trade, bangles, toys, shoes, dressings 
micamte. grinding stones, munitions and fire-works. A disquieting feature 
is the decline in the use of resin in gramophone records because of 
synthetic resin There are about 50<J small factories in India for processing 
stick lac into seedlac and other kinds, of which 400 factories are located in 
Bihar. Except for two factories in Calcutta, the processing is done by 
indigenous methods in all other factories. The two factories of Calcutta 
are highly mechanised. Calcutta is also the principal distributing centre for 
lac and lac products. 

About 00 per cent of the production of shellac is exported to the United 
States of America. U.K.. West Germany and Japan. America alone takes 
about 45 per cent of the total production. The Government of India in the 
interest of export trade insists that lac to be exported must conform to 
such quality standards as are generally accepted in the export trade in lac. 


'•The manufacture of automobile lyres and automobile tubes has received a tremendous 
boost from the development of automobile industry In 1978 this industry manufactured 6 
million tyres and 6 million tubes as compared to 0.90 and 0.80 million in 1950-51 
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Although lac is a virtual monopoly of India, its position is by no means 
secure because of the introduction of synthetic products in foreign 
countries and also from the development in Thailand. Indo-China and 
Burma. Bakelite is now already used in the electrical trade. In the varnish 
trade, cellulose preparations are common. 


Thailand is now producing more lac and is also refining it into shellac 
for direct export to the U.S.A. and other foreign countries. There is 
evidence, too. of improvement in the quality of the Thailand shellac and 
with all that its price is about two-thirds that of Indian shellac. Shellac 
factories have been started in Thailand for an annual output which is 
about one-third of India's production. Effective measures for improving 
the quality of the lac and extending shellac markets both in India and 
abroad have been taken in India. A Shellac Export Promotion Council 
has been set up. whose efforts have succeeded in improving the quality of 
products as well as exports. 


The Indian Lac Research Institute at Namkum near Ranchi is 
concerned with devising improved methods of cultivation, improving the 
quality of lac. finding new uses for shellac and organising research in 
consuming countries in cooperation with the industries using lac. 


The Cement Industry 

The cement industry in India enjoys many natural advantages, such as 
abundant supply of limestone of excellent quality occurring in many parts 
of the country close to railway lines, suitable clay also close to railway 
lines, and the production of gypsum in the country. With regard to fuel, 
however, the industry labours under a considerable handicap as all the 
concerns are situated at long distances from the coalfields, and the 
shortage of coal on account of transport bottleneck is a very serious 
problem. The chief raw material for cement is limestone. About 16 tons 
of limestone are required to make I ton of cement which contains 4 per 
cent gypsum and 38 per cent coal. 

The viable size of a cement plant will depend on the deposits of 
limestone and the size of the reserve itself. Since limestones deposits are 
scattered throughout the country in quantities not favourable in most 
cases for large production, a number of mini cement factories are being 
set up to boost the production. TheCement Research Institute has selected 
40 sites for mini cement plantson the basisof availabilityof limestones.fuel 
and gypsum and infrastructural facilities. 
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Location Of Large Cement Factories 


Bihar 


Madhya Pradesh 
Tamil Nadu 


Punjab & Haryana 

Orissa 

Gujarat 

Rajasthan 

Karnataka 

UP. 

Andhra Pradesh 


...Dalmianagar and Japla, Chaibasa, Sindri, 
Khalari (Ranchi), Kalyanpur and Sone 

Valley. 

... Jabalpur, Gwalior and Katni. 

...Madhukarai (Coimbatore), Dalmiapuram 
(Tiruchirapali), Mangalagiri (Krishna), 

Tirunelveli. 

Bhupendra Nagar, Dalmia-Dadri. 

Rajgangpur. 
Okhamandal. 
Sawai Madhopur, Lakheri, Kota 
Bangalore, Bhadravati. 

Allahabad. 
Vijayada, Hyderabad. 


Technological obsolescence is the bane of Indian cement industry. Most 
of the plants arc based on the wet process unlike Japan and U.S.A. where 
it is dry process. Then again.despite improvement in the coal and railway 
sectors, the capacity utilisation of cement industry is far from satisfactory. 
The high energy requirement and the overwhelming predominance 
of wet-process units as well as obsolete evipment have resulted in low 
capacity utilisation in the cement industry. 

The cement industry is widely distributed but the production cost is 
comparatively low in centres where both limestone and power are 
available, in U P . however, the deciding factor has been the availability 
of markets near at hand. In the case of some States the location of cement 
factories has been very favourable from the point of view of raw materials 
and markets. Non-availability of limestone of suitable grade near the 
location has been responsible for low production in certain factories. 


Of the total 152 units in India, wet process units account for 96 and dry 
process 56. Modernisation for converting wet-process to dry process has 

been undertaken in various units. 

The manufacture of cement in India was started as early as 1904 in 
Madras, although its production was negligible. The first World War gave 
impetus to the industry, and factories were started at Porbandar 
(Kathiawar). Katni (Madhya Pradesh) and in Rajasthan. Since then the 
industry has progressed very rapidly, and the country has almost attained 
self-sufficiency. The cement industry however is not yet in a position to 
meet the full requirements of the country. 
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Cement—Installed Capacity, Production and Capacity Utilisation (Million 

tonnes) 



Capacity 

Production 

1950-51 

3.28 

2.95 

1955*56 

5.02 

4.60 

1960-61 

9.30 

7 97 

1965-66 

12.00 

10.82 

1970-71 

17.59 

14.35 

1971-72 

19.54 

15.07 

1972-73 

19.74 

15.55 

1973-74 

19.74 

14.66 

1974-75 

20.04 

14.80 

1975-76 

21.14 

17.29 

1976-77 

21.63 

18.84 

1977-78 

21.87 

19.41 

1978-79 

22.56 

19.42 

1979-80 

24.29 

17.62 

1980-81 

26.59 

18.56 

1981-82 

29.25 

21.07 

1982-83 

34.00 

(36(H)) 

23.00 

(2600) 


Capacity 
Utilisation 
(Per cent) 


90 

92 

86 

90 

82 

77 

79 

74 

74 

82 

87 

89 

86 

73 

70 

72 


Note : Figures in bracket .ndicate the targets ot capacity and production 
for 1982-83. 

From about 10 m.llion tonnes in 1966. the production has come up to 23 
million tonnes in 1982-83. although the installed capacity ts 34 mtlUon 

101 The per capita consumption is still very low. The per capita consumption 
of cement in India is only 27 lbs. compared to 41 1lbs. in England. 516 
lbs in U S.A., 740 lbs. in Sweden. 716 lbs. in Belgium. 460 lbs. in 
Demark and 90 lbs. in Japan. The production target for cement has been 
kept generally below the potential capacity. Besides there being import of 
cement between 1 million tonnes to 1-5 millions tonnes a year. India is 
also developing a small export trade in cement, and the buyers are Iraq, 
Sri Lanka Iran, and Indonesia. The countries around India and the 
Persian Gulf as well as those to the south-east of India can be supplied 
with cement by India at competitive rates on account of her favourable 
position from every point of view. These countries have development 
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programmes for which they will require cement. As the sources of raw 
materials are not located at convenient places, the cost of transport 
becomes heavy. In future it will be necessary to devise ways and means to 
utilize low grade limestone so that more areas can manufacture cement. 
Pozzolana, a type of cement, is being manufactured at Bbakra Dam to 
replace cement for purpose of concreting. Pozzolana is made of shale 
which is available in abundance near the Dam site. 

There are about thirty six companies which control the production of 
cement in India. The Associated Cement Companies Ltd. is the single 
largest manufacturing group. The next is the Dalmia group which runs 
five factories with a rated capacity of 9 million tons. There are nine other 
individual companies. The Government of India has set up the Cement 
Cerporation of India as a GovernmenU)wned company in order to do 
surveying, prospecting and improving of limestone companies in the 
country. It has two factories, one in Karnataka and the other in Madhya 
Pradesh. Both have a capacity of 2 lakh tonnes each per annum. 

Increase in demand and a very slow growth in installed capacity for the 
last several years have brought about a situation of cement shortage in the 
country. The causes of the idle capacity are repair time, power cuts and 
coal shortage. The trends however indicate that by 1984-85 there will be 
some surplus to the extent of 2 million tonnes. 

Cement—Projected Demand 


Period Demand Required Capacity like- Shortfall 

capacity at 85 ly 

per cent to be installed 


utilisation 


1978-79 

24.00 

28.24 

22.56 

—5.68 

1979-80 

25.92 

30.49 

(actual) 

24.29 

—6.20 

1980-81 

27.99 

32.51 

(actual) 

26.59 

—5.92 

1981-82 

30.22 

35.55 

29.25 

—6.30 

1982-83 

32.64 

38.40 

(actual) 

36.49 

—1.91 

1983-84 

35.25 

41.47 

41.04 

-0.43 

1984-85 

38.07 

44.78 

46.98 

+2.20 


Match Industry 

At present India has about 65 match factories. The industry employs 
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about 25,000 workers. The match factories are located in Gwalior. 
Hyderabad, Dhubri (Assam), Kota (Rajasthan). Shimoga (Karnataka). 
Petland (Vadodara), Tiruvattiyur. 27 km. from Madras. Calcutta and 
Trivandrum. 

The expansion of the industry depends upon the adequate supply of 
suitable types of wood and raw materials like sulphur and phosphorus. 
The Indian match industry consumes over 6 million cubic feet of wood 
every year. Andaman Islands are an important source of wood for the 
Indian match industry. Sulphur and phosphorus are. however, imported. 


Small-scale and Village Industries 

The country has fully recognised the importance of small-scale and 
village industries in providing employment. With more than 20 million 
persons directly associated, the small-scale and village industries occupy a 
prominent position in the economy of the country 

From the point of view of size and location, the small-scale and village 
industries may be classified as follows 

(a) Handicrafts. 

(b) Small scale Industries 

(c) Village Industries. 

India has always been famous throughout the world for her handicrafts. 
The handicraft industries arc commonly located in rural areas, and the 
products are made for markets with which the individual producers have 
direct touch. Rugs and carpets, ivory products, bidi works, toys, brass 
works, wood works are certain products which have wider demand in the 
country. Of late, some of the artistic products of the handicraft industries 
are being exported outside. 

The small-scale industries work for a large market inside and outside 
the country, and aim at simplifying and standardising their production. 
Some of the small-scale industries use machine, power and modern 
techniques. 

All units or establismcnishaving a capital of less than Rv 5.00.(XXI and 
employing less than 50 persons when using power come within the scope 
of small-scale industries. The small-scale industries are located in "urban" 
areas and their development has become the responsibility of the States. 
The products are bicycles and parts, sewing machines and parts, 
agricultural implements, hand tools, locks, sports goods, utensils, diesel 
engines and parts, storage batteries, leather footwear, clectnc fans, trunk 
manufactures, drugs, soap, electroplating, etc. With a view to providing 
conditions favourable to productive efficiency, maintenance of quality 
standards in production and economic utilization of matcnal and 
equipment by small-scale industries, the Government has opened about 
100 industrial estates in the country. The idea of opening industrial estates 
is to promote the expansion of small-scale industries on uptodate lines by 
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providing built up factory accommodation on hire-purchase or outright 
purchase or on a rental basis with other facilities like water, electricity or 
gas. Most of the estates are located near small and medium-sized towns. A 
few have been established in rural areas. Each estate provides workshop 
space, electricity, water and transport facilities to a number of small-scale 
industrial units. Being located near one another the units can use the 
equipment and services jointly. The owners of small units can also buy 
machinery on hire-purchase system through the National Industries 
Corporation which also arranges for the purchase of products from the 
small units on Government contract. Small-scale units can be developed 
as ancillaries to large industries for the supply of components and parts to 
them. In fact, in several industrial estates the small units are functioning 
as ancillaries to large industrial undertakings in Karnataka and Maharash¬ 
tra. 


A village industry has the characteristics of both handicrafts and 
small-scale industry. Such an industry is carried on wholly with the help of 
members of the family, and not hired labour, either as a whole-time or a 
part-time occupation The distinct feature is its location in the home of the 
persons and not outside though it may use certain technical and 
organisational methods of handicrafts and small-scale industries. As a 
village industry is usually associated with agriculture, its geographical 
location is "rural". The typical village industries are hand-pounding of 
rice, vegetable oil (ghani). ghee, tanning, gur and khandsari. 

Ilandloom industry is of tremendous importance, as it supplies more 
than one-third of the cloth produced in India. In fact it is as widely spread 
agriculture. More than 1 .(XX) million yards of cloth are produced annually 
In the handloom industry which also consumes about 700 million yards of 
yarn. By consuming large quantities of yarn, the handloom industry' has 
become an indispensable market for cotton mill industry. The chief 
feature of the handloom industry is the fact that it specialises in the 
production of a variety of cloth, the market for each of which is limited. 
Consequently, the mills find it uneconomical to manufacture such 
prouducts. Hand-spun sarn from Churka is being used more than 
extensively by the handloom industry. It is estimted that about 200 million 
yards of cloth are produced annually from hand-spun yarn (khadi). 

' The problems of small-scale and village industries are (al the lack of 
raw materials of good quality , (b, out-moded implements, (cl defective 
marketing. lack of finance, (el high cost of production and (fl lack of 
technical knowledge. 


So\o Natablf Vili.ace Indi striks 


Assam 

Uttar Pradesh 


Ilandloom (cotton and silk), basketry 
...Gur and khandsari ; handloom : vegetable 

oil ; handicrafts 
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Kerala 
Tamil Nadu 
Rajasthan 

Orissa 

Bihar 

Punjab & Haryana 
West Bengal 

Madhya Pradesh 
Andhra Pradesh 
Maharashtra 


Coir spinning and weaving 
Handloom (silk and cotton) 
..Utensils, stone work, handloom (cotton) ; 

handicrafts 
Handloom ; handicrafts 
Handloom (silk and cotton) 
.. Handloom (wool) ; sports goods ; ghee 
..Handloom (cotton and silk) : hand pound¬ 
ing of rice ; handicrafts 
Handloom (cotton and silk) 
Carpet ; handloom : handicrafts 
..Tanning ; khandsari : handloom ; handi 

cr.ift- 


Gujarat ... Ghee ; handloom ; handicrafts. 

It will thus be observed that handloom and handicrafts are the most 
common occupations in rural areas of India. Behind their common 
pattern of production, regional characteristics of taste and tradition are 
reflected in their products like shawl of Kashmir, carpet of Mirzapore. 
brass work of U P., saries of the South and West Bengal, ivory of 
Karnataka, etc. 

Coir yarn and manufactures, handloom fabrics and handicrafts are 
exported to the U.S.A.. U K.. West Germeny. and other European 
countries. The products of small industries like cotton hosiery, sports 
goods, light engineering products, etc . have great scope for export. It is. 
however, essential that more attention is paid to improvement and 
standardisation of quality, reduction of cost, introduction of new designs 
and proper organization of production. 

Conclusion 

Despite the fact that the growth and development of Indian industries 
have been taking place in a wgorous manner both from the side of the 
Government and those in industry since the independence, the products 
have not yet become competitive ,n the international market in terms of 
quality and price. Even in respect of cotton textile industry which 
occupied immediately after the Second World War a prominent place m 
the world market, it is no longer so today because competition has 
become very keen and domestic consumption in many countries ,s met by 
their own production. Many views are expressed about the reasons for 
India's comparative industrial backwardness. One facto, about which 
there is not much difference of opinion is the need for modernisation. 


13. Facilities of Transportation 

An efficient and well-developed system of transport is vital for the rapid 
industrialisation of India. The efficiency of transport depends on its 
speed, safety, dependability and cheapness. Since heavy demands have 
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been placed on the transport by India’s developing economy, it is essential 
that the capacity of transport is increased. Normally in all advanced 
countries the transport capaeityris higher than the growth of industrial 
capacity. In India, however, the position is reverse and many industries 
suffer on account of transport bottlenecks from inadequate provision. 

About 25 per cent of India’s industrial capacity remains unutilised 
because of shortage of raw materials, power, spare parts and transport. 
"It would not be surprising if transport were responsible for at least a fifth 
of current under-utilisation.” Though there has been an increase of 100 
per cent in the ton/km worked by Indian Railways and 200 per cent on the 
roads over the decade from 1951 to 1979. the Indian industry has still the 
major problem of stock-piling finished goods or running short of raw 
materials. 

The recent oil crisis raises a challenge and enhances the role of 
transport, for transport is not just a consumer of energy but also a vital 
factor in substituting domestic coal for imported oil. As a consumer, 
transport accounts for 90 p.c. of motor spirit and high speed diesel oil 
usage, and for 25-30 p.c. of the total petroleum products consumption in 
the country. Road transport is the largest consumer of oil. 

Transportation in India can be divided into four heads : (i) railways, (ii) 
roads. ( ill ) waterways, and (iv) airways. 

Railways 

Railways play a vital role in the economy of India. The main 
responsibility of the railways is to move traffic over long hauls from the 
different centres or areas of production—agriculture, mining and 
manufacturing—to widely scattered domestic markets. To this, must be 
added the need for the movement of traffic to and from ports for exports 
and imports. It is on railway system that the efficient functioning and 
growth of India's economy depend. The Indian railways system is by far 
the largest in Asia and the second biggest State-owned enterprise in the 
world. The Indian railways employ more than 2 million persons. 
Originally railways were built up in India for military purposes. The 
frequent visitations of famine also necessitated the extension of railways. 
The railways have brought about an equalisation of prices throughout the 
country. The rapid industrialisation of the country is largely the result of 
railway developments : it has fostered agricultural production and 
encouraged the establishment of industries. The mining industry, in 
particular the coal industry, owes much to the railways. 

The Indian railways carry more than 80 per cent of the goods traffic and 
70 per cent of the passenger traffic of the country . 

The physical and geographical conditions for operation of the railway 
network in India are most favourable in the Ganga basin which is an 
enormous plain of dense population. The mountains in the north and the 
Western Ghats present considerable difficulties with regard to the 
construction of railway lines. The Satpura and Vindhya ranges are low. 
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and the railway lines can by-pass the big ranges or cross them b> means of 
tunnels. The Thar desert in Rajasthan with scants population and the high 
mountains in Kashmir make railway operation difficult Large rivers 
which have strong currents present difficulties in the construction of 
bridges. Many rivers also give rise to floods during the monsoon in Uttar 
Pradesh. Bihar. West Bengal. Orissa and Assam The railway routes have 
therefore been constructed along areas which offered least physical 
resistance. Thus, in India the railway-route pattern has been very much 
influenced by the forces of economic geography 

Railway lines operate on three gauges: 5 6”. 3 ,3 7* and 2 6”. The 
frequent changes of gauge and the scarcity of bridges across some of the 
bigger rivers are still the main drawbacks of the Indian railway system In 
1982. India had 61.537 km. of railway line. 

Since the demand for various kinds of materials is on the increase 
because of the development of industries, there has been a considerable 
amount of pressure on railways. Consequently there is always delay in 
movement of goods from industrial areas to distributing areas. Except in 
the case of foodgrains and jute manufactures, where their dependence on 
railways is to the extent of 25 to 35 p c. of the total movements, there arc- 
many key industries which depend entirely on the railways for the 
movement of their respective products The magnitude of the dependence 
of certain industries on railways is indicated below. 


Coal 
Cement 
Iron & Steel 
Manganese ore 
Foodgrains 
Fertilisers 

Eight bulk commodity 


90 

98 

96 

25 

70 

65 


Railway Movement Of Total Prodktion 
(Average 1980) 

(in percentage) 

90 Metal ores 
90 Minerals oils 
UK) Stones 

98 Jute manufactures 
35 Raw cotton 
50 Cotton Textiles 

..groups now account for 80 p c. of the total 

revenue-earning traffic. These bulk commodity groups are coal iron and 
steel, metal ores, fertilisers, foodgrains. mineral oils, stones and cement. 
The railways carried over 300 crore tonnes of goods in 198. 

Coal 

Metallic ore 
Iron & Steel 
Mineral oil 
Chemicals 
Cement 


102 million tons 
38 
16 

15 
8 

16 


41 
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Better railway performance is being achieved through greater efficiency 
in utilisation of existing capacity. Segregation of conventional wagon fleet 
from wagons fitted with roller bearings, integrated end to end running 
of trains, optimisation of trailing loads of trains and rationalisation of loco 
utilisation are some of the steps the Indian railways have introduced for 
improvements. However, the main task is to step up wagon production 
from 6.000 wagons to 20,000 wagons a year by 1984-85. 

India requires more railway km. in order to provide quicker 
movement of wagons, and relieve congestion in certain sections. There is 
also the problem of rail-road competition in certain regions which has 
diverted high-rated traffic to road transport. The country requires 
planned development of transport. Even though India needs more roads 
and railways, there should be some coordination between them so as to 
avoid wasteful competition. A railway line from Kathua to Jammu—-a 
distance of 77 km. has been completed. This has made through journey 
possible by rail from Delhi via Pathankot to Jammu since 1972. 

The use of electricity as a source of power on the railways in India has 
already begun. As a tulc, electric locomotives arc more powerful and can 
cope with gradients as well as heavy loads. Because of the design, such 
trains can run through monsoon flood water 8 inches above rail level. A 
total route kilometrage of 4.(XX) was electrified up to March 1978. During 
the same period, diesel traction was adopted over 14,550 route 
kilometres. The main lines between Bombay-Pune. Bombay suburban 
service. Calcutta-Tundla. and Madras suburban service are being serviced 
by electricity. 

Indian railways have serious problems that affect their operations 
adversely. These arc (a) the congestion in major ports that detain wagons 
longer, (b) the occasional power-shedding that interrupts traffic, (c) the 
delay in getting coal of proper quality, id) frequent strikes and go-slows 
by labour, (c) tremendous increase in passenger traffic, (f) greater 
movement of goods traffic between North and South and (g) long hauls of 
food grains for distribution. 

There are two approaches in the development of Indian railways. One 
is to extend existing lines and run more trains in the same areas with better 
facilities for passengers and goods. The second one is to develop 
ultimately a nationally integrated efficient transport system, opening up 
backward areas. The second approach is yet to gain ground. 

The present railway lines of India are grouped into nine zones: 

1. Northern Railway. 

2. North Eastern Railway. 

3. Eastern Railway. 

4. Western Railway. 

5. Central Railway. 

6. Southern Railway. 

7. South-Eastern Railway. 
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S. North-East Frontier Raiiwav 
9. South-Central Railway 

In a vast country like India, there are areas which h.oe common 
economic interest and other natural affinities of trade and su„h alias 
if they are contiguous must have one railways /one Before the 
zone-system was introduced, there were Vs t.iilw.i\ systems tn India The 
zone system has facilitated better econonn and efficiency in administra¬ 
tion There is constant and close consultation between railways and the 
public. 

1. The Northern Rat/wa\ with 10.711 km. serves Puniab Haryana. 
Delhi, northern and eastern Rajasthan and Lttar Pradesh up t»> 
Mughalsarai. Of the total km broad gauge accounts for km metre 

gauge 3.322 and narrow gauge 2(»0 km. The hc.iJquartcrs is New Delhi 
The principal lines which are in broad gauge are: 

(i) Amritsar-Mughalsarai via Jullundur. Anibala Saharanpur. 
Moradabad. Bareilly Lucknow and Vuran.isi.Thc route is 
1000 km, long, and handles a large amount of passenger 
traffic. There is a connecting line between Saharanpur and 
Delhi. From Amritsar, a line goes to Pathankot for Kashnui 
hit Delhi-l cro/epur mi Bhatind.i Distance V;0 km 
Inil Delhi k.ilka »in Anibala From K.ilka a 
narrow gauge line goes to Simla 

tni Delht-Mugh.ilsarai \;a Aligarh. 
Kanpur Allahabad and Mir/apui 
The line is km long 

The metre gauge system connects Delhi with Bikanir. Jodhpur. 
Anupgarh and Pokaran 

2. The North-Eastern Rail was with more than .■>I«>J km senes the 
Northern part of Uttar Pradesh, and Northern Bihar I he headquarters is 
Gorakhpur. I he line operates in a well-developed agricultural legion and 
carries large quantities of sugarcane, tobacco, tea and rice I he principal 
railway lines are noted below: 

(if Agra-K inpur-Lutkiiow u> Kniih.tr mi Gorakhpur, C'hapr.i and 
Muzaffarpur. The length *»i the entire route trom Agra to 
Katihar is 1100 km in !9>0 a new line was constructed to 
connect Katihar with Siligun Silignri was already connected 
with the main line serving Assam A new line was laid from 
here to Fakiragram. 

(ii) Several branch lines between tat Lucknow and Bareilly, tbt 
Bhatni and Alllahab.id (cl C'hapra and Varanasi. 

3. The North-East Frontier Railway has its headquarters at Pandu I lus 
zone was opened in 195b out of a part of North-Eastern Railway. Its total 
km. is 3620. of.which metre gauge accounts of 3.632 km I he main lines of 
the N.W.F. Railway arc: 
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(i) Maniharighat to Amingaon via Katihar, Siliguri, Alipur 
Duar. The distance is 409 miles. 

(ii) Pandu-Gauhati-Tinsukia—distance 325 miles. 

(iii) Several branch lines like Ledo-Dibrugarh, Katihar- 
Jogbani. 

4. The Eastern Railway with 4,235 km. of line serves the Eastern 
Gangetic region between Mughalsarai and the Hooghly, West Bengal. 
The zone has 4,013 km. of broad gauge and 28 km. of metre gauge. Its 
headquarters is at Calcutta and it handles the largest amount of goods 
traffic. It is one of the most important goods and passenger carriers. 
Approximately half of the freight movement of this line is coal, followed 
by iron ore, manganese, jute, mica and other products. Throughout the 
Eastern Gangetic plain, this railway line performs highly varied economic 
services. The tremendous volume of traffic is accounted for by the fact 
that the Hooghly basin along with Durgapur and Sindri has a very large 
industrial base. Besides, Calcutta as a port has both export and import 
trade. 

The principal lines are: 

(i) Howrah-Mughalsarai via Gaya and Dehri-on-Sone. 

(ii) Howrah-Mughalsari via Patna. Distance 625 km. Both these lines 
proceed to Delhi, Saharanpur and beyond by the Northern 
Railway. 

(iii) Howrah-Kiul via Barharwa. Sahibganj, Bhagalpur and Jamalpur. 
Distance 370 km. 

5. The South-Eastern Railway with 7.000 km. serves the mining areas of 
South-West Bengal. Orissa and parts of Madhya Pradesh. The headquar¬ 
ters is Calcutta. It has 6,522 km. of broad gauge lines and 1,405 km. of 
metre gauge. The principal lines are: 

(i) Howrah-Nagpur via Kharagpur, Jamshedpur, Bilaspur, 
Raipur. Distance 1,003 km. 

The Nagpur line crosses the rich mineral areas and handles 
the substantial portion of the traffic composed of manganese, 
coal, iron ore, etc. Jamshedpur—an important iron and steel 
centre of India—is on this line. A number of feeder lines has 
been constructed to connect Jamshedpur with the manganese 
and iron fields of Bonai, Keonjhar and Singhbhum. 

(ii) Howrah-Waltair via Balasore, Cuttack, Berhampur, Viziana- 
gram. Distance 790 km. This line proceeds to Madras. 

There is a very important line which has connected Raipur 
on the Howrah-Nagpur line with Waltair. Much of the goods 
traffic of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa passes through Waltair 
for export. This Railway which was previously known as the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway normally carries 20 million passengers 
and 18 million tons of goods. 

Traffic by diesel motive power is also carried on 400 km. of 
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railway lines in Asansol-Jharsuguda areas. 

6. The Western Railway wtih more than 10.337 km. of lines senes 
Maharashtra. Gujarat. Rajasthan and Madhva Pradesh The line sep.es 
the great industrial areas of Bombay. Ahmedabad and Vadodara and 
handles tremendous quantities of cotton. This line handles about 12 
million tons of goods and 9 million passengers. The headquarters is in 
Bombay. 

Principal lines in broad gauge arc: (2.636). 

(if Bombay-Delhi via Surat. Vadodara. Ratlam. NagoJa. Kota. 
Bharatpur and Mathura. Distance 1.300 km Bayana is connected 
with Agra and Kanpur. 

(ii) Bombay-Ahmedabad via Surat and Vadodara. Distance 450 km 
Surat is connected with Bhusaval and the latter with Nagpur 
Principal lines in metre gauge are: (6.118 km). 

(i) Ahmedabad-Delhi via Abu Road. Bcawar. Ajmer. Jaipur and 
Alwar. Distance 800 km. Ajmer is connected with Khandwa. 

(ii) Porbandar-Dhola: Rajkot-Veraval. Kandla-Bhuj. Surcndranagar- 
Okha. 

It is proposed to double 250 km. of railway lines between 
Ratlam and Nagoda. Vadodara and Anand. and Godhra and 
Ratlam. The traffic will be carried by diesel motive power on 1 7 0 
km. of lines between Ahmedabad and Abu Road. 

7. The Central Railway with more than 5.892 km of line serves 
Maharastra. Madhya Pradesh, parts of Andhra and Tamil Nadu Bomba) 
is the headquarters of the Central Railway. Broad gauge accounts for 
6.042 km., metre gauge 1.546 and narrow gauge 1.167 km. 

The principal lines are as follows: 

(i) Bombay-Delhi via Bhusaval Khandwa. Itarsi. Bhopal. Jhansi. 
Agra. Mathura. (1.4(H) km.). Itarsi is connected with Nagpur 
and Allahabad. 

(ii) Bombay-Raichur via Pune and Wadia. (650 km.). 1 he line 

proceeds to Bangalore. 

(Hi) Delhi-Vijayawada via Itarsi. Nagpur. Wardha and Kazipct. The 
line proceeds to Madras. Kazipct is connected with Hyderabad. 

The line handles cotton and manganese of Madhya Pradesh 
and timber of Bhopal. Normally it carries 50 million passengers 
and 11 million tons of goods annually. The headquarters is in 
Bombay. 

About 300 km. of railway lines are being doubled between 
Delhi and Agra. Katni and Jabalpur and Jabalpur and Itarsi. 
There will also be electrification between Igatpuri and Bhusaval. 

8. Th Southern Railway has been formed by the amlgamation of Mysore 
Railway, the Madras and South Marhatta Railway and the South Indian 
Railway. Its total length is about 7.452 km. This railway system has 7603 
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km. metre gauge and broad gauge 3,305 km. It serves the densely 
populated and fertile areas of Tamilnadu. Karnataka, Kerala and parts of 
Southern Maharastra. The headquarters is in Madras. 

Principal lines in broad gauge: 

(i) Madras-Raichur via Cuddappa. Distance 400 km. The line 
connects Madras with Bombay. 

(ii) Madras-Bangalore. Distance 340 km.- 

(Hi) JalarpetMangalore via Salem. Erode.Coimbatore, Tellicherry. 
Distance 630 km. Jalarpet is connectd with Bangalore and 
Ootacamund. 

Principal lines in metre gauge are: 

(i) Pune-llarihar. Distance 630 km. This is an alternative route to 
Bombay from Madras. The line goes to Bangalore from 
Hnrihar. 

(H) Guntakal-Masulipatam via Bezwada. Distance 470 km. 

(iii) Madras-Dhanuskodi via Tanjore and Tiruchirapalli. Distance 
640 km. 

(iv) Madras-Trivandrum via Tiruchirapalli. Virudhanagar. Madurai 
and Ouilon. Distance 750 km. From Virdhanagar a line goes to 
Tuticorin. 

The lines lead to several ports like Madras, Cochin. Tuticorin, 
Alleppev. Ouilon and Kozhikode. Grain, cotton, oilseeds, salt, sugar, 
tobacco, timber and hides are the chief commodities handled. b()3 km. of 
railway lines are being doubled between Arkonam and Jalarpet. Bezwada 
and Gudur. Jalarpet and Erode and Arkonam and Renigunda. 390 km. of 
the metre gauge will also be converted into broad gauge. The Madras- 
Villupuram line of. 150 km is having electrification. 

9. South Central Railway opened in 1906 has a route kilometrage of 
6.175. The main lines of broad gauge are from Secunderabad to Pune, 
Hyderabad to Ka/ipct. Balharshah to Vijayawada and Madras to Waltair. 
The headquarters is at Secunderabad. 

Conclusion 

The great importance of Indian railways can be judged from the facts 
that it has today become the largest railway net-work in the world under a 
single management, that it is the biggest public sector undertaking in the 
countrv. that it employs about 2 million people and that everyday it runs 
more than 12.00(1 trains over 61 .(MM) kilometres of tracks carrying about 7 
lakh tonnes of freight and handling 9 million passengers throughout the 
countrv. Such an undertaking, therefore, is receiving continuous attention 
of the Government in respect of planning, modernisation safety of 
passengers and their comforts as well as training of personnel in railways. 

From what was the primary objective of railways when it was first 
introduced b> the British like maintaining law and order and ensuring the 
Government's control over the state, the present thrust after the 
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independence has been to promote social and economic welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

Road I ransporl 

In 1981. India had a total of 15 lakh km. ol roads compared to 4 lakh 
km. m 1947. In terms of area and population, the total toad length of the 
country works out to 36 km. lor every UNI sq km. of area The 
backwardness of India's road system car. be judged from the fact that I “5 
km. of roads serve 100.000 population compared to 2 .Too km. in the 
U.S A.. 1.400 km. in France and 60U km. in l K. 

There are two principal reasons for the present shortlall ol road 
transport in India: (a) deficiency of roads, qualitatively and quantitative¬ 
ly. and (b) non-availability of an adequate number of vehicles Of the 
total roads, only 407,045 km. are surfaced. Of the surfaced roads. 7o,nou 
km. have asphalt or concrete surfacing and the rest have broken stone 
surface. About 62 per cent of our roads arc village tracks which cannot be 
used during the monsoon, when these tracks are turned into mud and 
pools of dirty water. 

Importance of Roads in India's Economy 

Many fertile tracts of lands aic well served by river', and are potentially 
rich in agricultural wealth but they remain undeveloped lor waiy of roads. 
The future road system in the country should be well balanced with regard 
to the needs of rural as well as urban areas and should take into 
consideration not only the future trends hi traffic but also (I) the needs of 
semi-developed and undeveloped areas, including forest areas in addition 
to the needs of highly developed and agricultural areas: t -> location ol 
administrative headquarters, places of pilgrimage, health resorts tourist 
centres, universities, and cultural centres: «3> location ot industries, 
important commercial cenlrs. big railway junctions, and ports, and i4) the 
strategic ncuds ot the country. 

Big cities in India are now the nerve cent res of economic activity. 
Because of the enormous and last increasing volume ot tiatfic. the toads 
connecting the metropolitan areas have become highly congested result¬ 
ing in delay in the movement ol goods. It in high time that in India location 
and construction of highways are planned in advance to meet the 
increased economic activities of metropolitan areas, and at the same time 
to help serve the rural areas. 

With industrial and agricultural development programmes, the amount 
of internal traffic has increased considerably, the burden of which the 
railways alone cannot cope with Roads will have to carry most ol the 
traffic in the subsidiary routes. "India not only requires more roads, but 
the existing ones should also be improved. She needs more budges too. 
for a good road loses its value if some unfordable river or stream lies 
across it." 
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The inadequacy of vehicles is another handicap of road transport'in 
India. The density of vehicles per km. of road in India is about 1 
compared to 21 in U.S.A., 25 in U.K., 13 in Malaysia, 8 in Sri Lanka and 
6 in Philippines. In a country like India whose economy is expanding, the 
density of motor vehicles per km. of road should be constantly increased 
to cope with the demand. There were 20 lakh motor vehicles on roads in 
India in 1976. 

The roads of India may be classified into four categories: (a) National 
Highways, (b) State Highways, (c) District roads and (d) Village roads. 
The National Highways or the trunk roads are the main cross-country 
roads. The National Highway system consists of 29,000 km. of roads 
which are all surfaced. The roads including bridges and culverts are weak 
compared to the weight-bearing capacity of modem truck transport. The 
Sixth Plan has earmarked Rs. 456 crores to modernise the National 
Highways. 

The State Highways are the main arteries of commerce within the State. 
In respect of such road length Tamil Nadu has 98,611 km. of road 
compared to 102,497 km. in Maharashtra, 123,861 km. in U.P., 87,571 in 
Madhya Pradesh and 21,515 km. in Punjab. The district and village roads 
carry the traffic into the interior and serve the needs of the rural areas by 
linking th$m with the railways and highways. 

The need for a good system of national highways in the country for 
integration in the national interest has become very urgent. The 
development of national highways has become the responsibility of the 
Central Government. There are at present 40 national highways with a 
total of 24,020 km. of which the following are important : 

(1) Calcutta to Delhi via Varanasi and Kanpur 
(1503 km.). 

(2) Varanasi to Kanyakumari via Maduai 
(2,372 km.). 

(3) Madras to Bombay via Bangalore (1,240 km.). 

(4) Bombay to Delhi via Jaipur (1,436 km.). 

(5) Calcutta to Bombay via Nagpur (1,654 km.). 

(6) Pune to Vijayawada via Hyderabad (801 km.). 

Many of these national highways have been made long by connecting 
the missing links and constructing bridges over big rivers. A long-term 
plan has been worked out to have an increase of National Highways to 
48,000 km. by 1980 in order to provide “a grid system over the entire 
country so that no places will be more than 60 to 90 km. from a National 
Highway”. Already, India has the largest National Highway network in 
the whole of J\sia. 

Some important projects which are under construction on the national 
highways are the Calcutta-Siliguri road, the Penner bridge on the 
Madras-Calcutta fbad, and the Brahmani, Baitarani and Subamarekha 
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bridges in Orissa on the Bombay-Calcutta road. 

A new 20-year plan has been formulated to bnng every village wihtin 6 
km. of metalled road and 2.5.km. of any road. 

One serious defect is the slow speed road construction in India. Most of 
rtie operations in road construction today are carried out by manual 
labour. Mechanisation can not only increase the speed of construction but 
will also give economy in materials and overhead costs. 


The Border Roads 


Dense forests, high mountains and deserts hinder the progress of land 
frontier routes on the north. There are no through railway lines from 
India to her frontier countreis except Bangladesh on the south-east and 
Pakistan on the west. 

There are, however, good roads from India to Nepal. Bhutan, and all 
along the Himalayan borders. The world’s highest road has been 
constructed from Manali in Himachal Pradesh to Leh in Jammu and 
Kashmir. The average altitude of the terrain is 4.270 metres. 

From time immemorial, the rivers of India have always played a vital 
role for the movement of goods and persons as waterways. The advent of 
roads and railways with advantages for flexibility of directions as well as 
speed in the movement have brought down the importance of waterways 
very much. Even now inland water transport is of some considerable 
importance in Assam. West Bengal. Bihar. Uttar Pradesh. Orissa. 
Andhra Pradesh. Goa. Tamil Nadu and Kerala. In these States along with 
Karnataka Kashmir and Gujarat, there arc about 15.000 kilometres of 
navigable waterways by means of rivers and canals. The comparative 
importance of the navigable waterways is as follows : 


State 

Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Goa 

Gujarat 

Kashmir 

Karnataka 

Kerala 

Maharashtra 

Orissa 

Tamil Nadu 

UP. 

West Bengal 


Rivers 


5.000 

1.983 

937 

317 

286 

200 

284 

840 

501 

761 


2,268 

1,555 


Canals • 


1.700 


325 

25 


160 

708 

224 

216 

173 

782 


(Source : Report of the National Transport Policy Committee. May. 
1980) 
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Inland water transport in India today is of minor importance, its goods 
traffic in terms of ton-kilometres being only one per cent of that of the 
railways. The steamer traffic on inland waterways in India at present 
carries an estimated volume of 3*/ 2 million tons only in traffic. 

The river traffic of India can, however, be made very important in the 
transport system as it possesses a tremendous freight capacity In India, 
the railways cannot meet all the demands of transport. Several vital 
commodities require prompt transport. Often industries are held up and 
production slowed down for lack of an even flow of raw materials. With 
many industrial development plans now on the anvil, the transport 
bottleneck is likely to get worse. A planned and co-ordinated develop¬ 
ment of cheap water transport is one of the principal solutions for the 
national problem. Both in the interest of long-range development and the 
over-all economy of the country, water-transport claims a national 
reponsibility. Water transport in India has all the time suffered from the 
drawback that it has been a State subject. The lack of a unified policy and 
control of integrated care and development and the restrictions on 
intcr-State movements of traffic in the past impeded its growth. The 
treatment of a river as a unit, irrespective of regional boundaries, enables 
its rational development in the form of extension of navigational channels, 
co-ordination between railways and water transport, proper apportion¬ 
ment of traffic between road, river and rail, and the enforcement of 
common commercial policies. The development of inter-State rivers and 
waterways, therefore, has now become the responsibility of the Central 
Government. 


The great disadvantage of the rivers of India is that they usually enter 
the sea in shallow, sandy delta-mouths, instead of broad and deep 
estuaries, which, in other countreis. offer a pathway for ships and 
commerce far into the interior. One of the main causes for the decline of 
navigation has been the almost complete withdrawal of the dry-weather 
flow of the rivers for irrigation in their upper reaches with hardly any 
water left for navigation below. Besides, there is a large number of rivers 
in the country whose dry-weather discharges are so low that navigation is 
not possible for the most part of the year. 

Because of the presence of large rivers with their tributaries which are 
all navigable, the north-east region comprising Assam, West Bengal and 
Bihar has developed a good system of waterways. In the south, the 
waterways in Kerala connect several minor ports and the major port of 

'Tor Ion* the trade and commerce of Northern India had been much facilitated by the 
abundance of navigable streams and the flat relief of the region Before the advent of the 
railways, the rivers of Northern India handled a considerable portion of the country* 
inland trade. Bui inland navigation received a great set back with the development of 
railways. 
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Cochin. Inland waterways in ihc deltaic legion oi provide «n 

important means of commuiiiealion. Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh 
have also inland water transport in .1 limited was 

The length of navigable waterways in India i> over l'.t'"'* km <•: which 
3.5(H) km. are navigable by steamers and the rest by large country boats It 
is estimated that about 7.0(H) km. of river routes in India could be made 
navigable by steamers. However, at present, the Ganga and the 
Brahmaputra carry the largest part of the river traffic 
The Ganga. which is the most important river of India. •> -.vOo km 
long, and for about 750 km from its mouth, it maintains a nearly unih rm 
depth of about 30 feel, and therefore, steamers move up to Patna, 
although country boats proceed as far as llardw.it. The Ganga has lo' T 
much of its importance as a highway of commerce because ol the 
overwhelming importance of the railways. On the Ganga. steamers used 
to ply as tar up as Garmuklcsw.tr about <hmi km above Allahabad even .«> 
late as IK54. The river is now navigable up to Buxar (neat Patna) 1 here i' 
a plan to make it navigable once more up to Allahabad 


The impoitant towns on the Ganga are Hardw.u Kanpur. Allahabad 
Mirzapore. Varanasi. Ghazipur. Patna. Monghvr. Mursludabad and 
Calcutta, while on the Jumna the chief towns are Delhi Mathura and 

The Brahmaputra, about :.7i*i km. long, has .is source at •» height of 
nearly 16.000 feet, a little east ol I ake Man.isaiowai in libel Mowing 
eastwards along the loot of the 1101 them slopes ol the llimulava*. it enteis 
Assam and takes a sharp bend towards the south-west Abet ti.iversmg 
the entire length of the Assam vallcv. the Brahmaputra again bends 
towards the south and joins the Ganga at the south eastern corner ol the 
Pabna district in Bangladesh 

The Brahmaputra was important lor curving Assam oil tea timber 
and jute which were brought to Caleuila by .. fleet ol vessels "hose total 
carrying capacity was 156.000 ton* until partition Between both the 
destinations the volume of cargo earned on this route per year was ot the 
order of about I million tons " After the partition this route was not used 
With the emergence of Bangladesh as an independent state.through 
navigation between Assam and West Bengal via Bangladesh has become 
possible. 

There are certain drawbacks in the river which make navigation 
dangerous: la I formation of new islands, sand-hanks and shoals, and ibt 
the presence of a very strong current during the rains The 1 ich deposits ot 
sill as the result of floods every year make agriculture very productive in 
the Brahmaputra hasm. In agricultural and commercial utility, the 
Brahmaputra ranks next to the Ganga. 

Other rivers 

The principal rivers of Peninsular India are the Narmada, lapti. 
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Mahanadi, Krishna and Kaveri. Of these, the Narmada and the Tapti flow 
towards the west coast. Owing to the greater height of the Western Ghats, 
the other rivers flow towards the east. As the rivers are rain-fed, 
navigation except in the lower reaches, is not possible during the dry 
season. The lower courses are navigable in the rainy season. 

There are only a few navigable canals in India, the most notable being 
(i) the Circular and Eastern Canals in West Bengal, (ii) the Ganga Canals 
running from Hardwar to Kanpur extending over 400 km., (iii) the 
Buckingham Canal running parallel to the east coast in Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Pradesh over a distance of 380 km., (iv) the Orissa Coast Canal 
and (v) the West Canal in Kerala. 

In the Godavari and Krishna deltas the navigable canals are the main 
waterways. The backwaters are also important on the west coast between 
Cochin and Quilon as waterways. The canals and backwaters along the 
Malabar Coast provide 4,000 km. of waterways. 

Scope for development 

The need for waterways in India is great. In spite of physical difficulties, 
much improvement can be made in the existing waterways of country. 
Navigation can be developed on shallow stretches of rivers by deepening 
the channels, by dredging and by the use of such crafts which can ply on 
such stretches. If the waterways of India can be systematically organized 
and exploited, they can become equal partners to the railways in addition 
to their use for irrigation purposes. 

There is a scheme to have in course of time a national network of 
waterways which will serve the different regions of the country as well as 
make for continuous east and west coast navigation by connecting (a) the 
Ganga system with the Narmada. (b) the Narmada with the Godavari 
system and (c) the Tapti with the Godavari system through the Wardha 
river. There are good possibilities of developing traffic on waterways in (i) 
the Ganga from Buxar to Allahabad, (ii) Gogra up to Bahramghat, (iii) 
Tapti up to Aorakpur. (iv) Bhagirathi. (v) Mahanadi and Orissa Coast 
Canal, (vi) Buckingham Canal, and (vii) Tapti up to Kakvapa and 75 km. 
above. A Ganga-Brahmaputra Water Transport Board has been set up to 
carry out development works in regard to inland water transport in the 
Ganga-Brahmaputra region. 

Inland waterways must beseenas a part of the total network system of 
transport in the country. Compared to roads and railways, waterways 
system has remained necglectcd for long. As the first step towards 
developing inland water transport in India the Ganga from Allahabad to 
Haldia has been declared a national waterways. It is estimated that by 
1984 total yiland water traffic will be of the order of 15 million tonnes. 
The commodities which are most suitable for carriage by inland water 
vessels are coal, fertilizers cement, cereals, petroleum and petroleum 
products, iron and steel and sand stone. In the inter regional traffic, salt. 
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tea, pulses, sugar and consumer products will also find place. The 
development of inland waterways will lead to reduction of pressure on 
rail and road transport as well as in saving fuel costs. 

Shipping and Sea Routes 

In view of the fact that foreign trade is a key factor in the economy of 
the country.Indianshipping has a special role. To a large extend. India's 
prosperity is linked with shipping. India has a coastline of over 5.689 km. 
and merchant ships from all important maritime countries call at her 
ports. The sea-routes radiate mainly from the ten major ports of Calcutta. 
Kandla. Vishakhapatnam. Madras. Tuticorin. Bombay. Mangalore. 
Cochin. Mormugao and Paradip. The vast coastline also makes it possible 
to use Indian shipping for internal trade. Besides. Indian shipping 
provides foreign exchange earnings to the tune of Rs. 60 crores out of an 
investment of Rs. 300 crores. In 1978. India had 312 ships of which 1 7 3 
were on the overseas trade and 93 on the coastal trade," 

India has a place of pride among the maritime nations of the world. It is 
the second largest ship-owning country in Asia. Although her place is 
sixteenth among ship-owning countries of the world, she is also one of the 
biggest ship-owning nations in the world 

Principal Shipping Routes 

India maintains cargo services with the rest of the world mainly by four 
shipping routes. These are the Suez route, the Cape route, the Singapore 
route and Australian route. 

The Suez route normally is responsible for handling more than 75 per 
cent of India's exports and imports and is mainly concerned with 
maintaining India's trade relations with Europe 

The Cape route connects India with South Africa and parts of West 
Africa. Sometimes steamers proceed along this route from India to South 
America. The imports coming into India by this route are cotton, spices, 
and hides and skins. 

The Singapore route is second to the Suez route in respect of volume of 
traffic. This route connects India with South East Asia. I he route also 
maintains India's trade relation with the Western coast of U S. A.. C anada 
and New Zealand. The imports coming into India through this route are 
cotton and silk manufactures, iron and steel, machinery, porcelain, 
timber, dried fish, graphite etc. The exports from India are chemicals, pig 
iron, manganese, jute, shellac, mica, plastic goods, toys, engineering 
goods etc. 

•Kin 1974 when India goi independence, her share in ihc oversea* trade was jlmosi ml 
Today Indian shipping has cargo and passenger services with European countries. I $ S R . 
USA East Africa. Australia. Japan and Far East, taking a \harc of 14 p c of the overall 
overseas trade. The use of foreign vessels mean* an enormous outflow of foreign exchange 
Since 86 p c. of our overseas trade is handled by foreign vessels. the need lor developing our 
shipping has become urgent. 
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The Australian route is gradually becoming important. It connects India 
with Australia. The imports coming into India are wheat, raw wool, 
horses,canned fruits, provisions etc. The exports from India are jute, tea 
and linseed. The chief ports of Australia engaged in maintaining trade 
relations with India are Brisbane, Sydney and Melbourne. 

The coastal shipping is as yet a weak limb of the Indian transport system. 
Though the maritime states in India possess good sea board and many 
good harbours, the level of economic development in the different 
hinterlands does not at present ensure an increasing volume of cargo. 
The coast-wise transport is reserved for Indian-owned shipping, but, even 
then, foreign ships are required to participate in the trade during periods 
of peak cargo offerings. The wet cargo like oil is handled mainly by 
foreign markets, and the share of Indian tankers is only about 20 p.c. 

Indian shipping carries now 50 per cent of the cargoes moving along 
India -Burma and India-Sri Lanka lines, and maintains regular cargo 
services in the Indo-U.K.-Continent. Indi£-Malaysia. India-U.S.A. and 
India-Austraila trade. With a view to inspiring confidence in the Indian 
companies which are engaged in overseas trade, the Government formed 
two shipping corporations in co-operation with, the existing Indian 
Shipping Companies. The Eastern Shipping Corporation, which was set 
up in 1950 as a Government-sponsored corporation, operated services 
between India and Australia, India and Far East. India and East Africa. 
Madras and Singapore and Calcutta/Madras and Andamans. The second 
corporation—The Western Shipping Corporation—was set up in 1956 to 
strengthen the Indian fleet operating on the overseas routes to Persian 
Gulf. Red Sea and U.S.S.R. and Poland. In 1961. the Shipping 
Corporation of India ltd. was formed by the merger of the two 
corporations. The Government reconstituted a National Shipping Board 
in 1965. to advise on all matters relating to Indian shipping including 
specifically the problems of development of shipping in future. 

The broad objectives of Shipping Plan are (a) to cater fully to the needs 
of coastal trade with due regard to the possibility of diverting some traffic 
from railways to coastal shipping; (h) to secure an increasing share of 
India's overseas trade for Indian ships, and (c) to build up the nucleus of a 
tanker fleet. The building up of Indian merchant navy is one of imperative 
economic necessity. 

Indian shipping is not without threat by competition from advanced 
countries. Indian fleet is small in size and obsolete in design; and needs to 
be modernised. Since Indian ports have limited facilities, the manufacture 
of modern and bulk carriers is a problem. Indian ports have to be 
expanded to cater to bigger ships. 

Development of Air Transport 

Air'transport in India has come to occupy a place of increasing 
importance in the transportation system of the country. India has become 
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a vital force in this modern air age having acquired an important place m 
civil aviation among the nations ol the world As meeting point of the air 
routes between the East and the West. India hold*, a key position m 
international aviation With its vast distance*' and favourable climate 
throughout the veai. India provides an ideal field lor air transport 

India has four big airports at Bombay. C akuttu. Madras and Delhi, 
maintained at international standard' majoi aerodrome' .it \hmedabad 
Nagpur. Hyderabad. Bangalore. Gauhati Jaipur. Lucknow and liruchir- 
apalli. 45 intermediate aerodromes and 50 minor aerodrome' I he 
Government ol India proposes to construct m the immediate future new 
civil aerodromes in 1' places, namely. Aimer. Aligrah Berhampur 
Calicut. C'uddalore. Dehra Dun. Ilubli. Nclloic Ootacamund Salem 
Ratnagiri. Saugor and Surat 

There arc three types ol air routes in India hi) traiisconnnent ii Trunk 
routes, ibt regional trunk routes, and i> / local service* loutes A tvpic.il 
trans-continental route is one which connects Boinhai with t ilcutta aiul 
is linked up with foreign and overseas air routes at HomKiv Delhi and 
Calcutta. The regional trunk routes connect foreign and overseas routes .it 
Bangalore. Delhi. Hyderabad. Nagpur els. I he local scivite routes Iced 
regional and trans-continental routes, such as the Iriv.mdrum Madias 
line. Dibrugarh-Calcuita line and Delhi Srmagar litu 

Bombay. Calcutta. Delhi and Madras are the local points ol Indian .m 
transport, to each o! which ate connected other ccnttes In local set vices 
The selection of a centre lor linking with the locus is made not onlv on the 
basis of the availability ol landing grotm Is but also on Us commcrci.il 
importance and possibilities ol iinllic 

In addition to Scheduled Services, a vonsnleiable number ol passeitgets 
and quantity ol freight are handled by non scheduled set vices 

In as much as the general economic conditions of the country influence 
the growth and development of civil aviation, further extension of air 
traffic in India will depend on the rate ol economic progress I he two 
other factors affecting the expansion arc the high cost of aviation petiol 
which is a vital element in the cost ol operation, and the present size of 
aerodromes, manyof which do not permit the use ol latest and fastest 
aircrafts. 

The air transport is now tun by two Corporations- Air India 
International and Indian Airlines. The lust one is for operatinu long 
distance international services and the second one toi undertaking 
operations inside the country and to neighbouring Slates. 

There are air transport agreements with Afghanistan. Australia. 
Belgium. Sri Lanka. Czechoslovakia. Ethiopia. Fiance, lltingaiv. Italy. 
Japan. Lebanon. Nepal. Netherlands. Philippines. Sweden. Switzerland. 
Thailand. Iran. Iraq. West Germany. Egypt ISA.. U.k. and U.S.S R 
Air India International has thus wide connections with different parts of 
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the world. The services now extend to Aden, Cairo, Rome, Geneva, 
Kabul, London, Paris, New York, Singapore, Hong Kong and Japan, as 
well as to Burma, Sri Lanka, Nepal and Pakistan. 

India’s Overseas Air Route Pattern 

India— U. K. Via Gulf countries and Europe. 

India—East Africa (To Nairobi via Aden). 

India—Japan (To Tokyo via Bangkok and Hong Kong). 

India—Australia (To Sydney via Singapore and Djakarta). 

India—U.S.S.R. (To Moscow via Tashkhent). 

India—U.S.A. (To New York via London). 

Several foreign airlines have also air services in the Inidan Union. The 
important foreign lines are the British Overseas Air Corporation, 
Trans-world Airlines, Japan Airlines. Pan American World Airway and 
Air France. 

It may be mentioned here that the maintenance of all airports in Inida 
in respect of management, improvement and modernisation is the 
responsibility of the Central Government. In the case of four international 
airports—Calcutta. Delhi, Bombay and Madras, this responsibility is that 
of a public sector enterprise since April 1972. This enterprise is known as 
International Air Ports Authority of India which is to ensure that the four 
international ports are modernised and maintained for the efficient 
operation of air traffic. 

14. Foreign Trade of India w 

In spite of India's having a large territorial size, a large population of 
about 670 millions, vast natural resources, a fairly well-organised 
industrial structure for production of various semi-manufatures and 
finished manufactures, ten major sea-ports to cover the entire sea-coast, 
and a government with participative and sympathetic attitude towards 
industry and commerce, her volume of foreign trade is still small 
compared to the countries of Europe. North America and Japan. 

Generally, the volume of foreign trade of a country cannot truly reveal 
the state of its industrial development inasmuch as there may be large 
domestic supplies and domestic demand. The volume is of significance 
when there are large imports of indispensable commodities which must be 
paid for by exports. This is precisely the problem of India. There is little 
doubt that India must increase her volume of exports. Her success in this 
regard will depend on how effectively she can make use of her production 
methods and her industrial and fiscal policies. 


19The data and statistics arc the Government of India publication-Economic Survey. 
198I-K2; Annual Statements of the Foreign Trade of India. Report of the Tanff Commission 
Review Committee. India; Publication Division; India 1982 Govt, of India; 
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India's Imports by major commodity-groups 
(Value in crores of rupees) 


Commodity 1979-80 1980-81 Percent change 

1980-81 1979-80 


1 2 3 4 


1. Cereals & cereal 

preparations. 

2. Synthetic and Regenerated 

fibres. 

3. Petroleum, pet. products and 

related materials. 

4. Edible oils. 

5. Organic At Inorganic 

chemicals. 

6. Chemical materials & 

products. 

7. Medicinal & Pharmaceutical 

products. 

8. Fertilizers, crude. 

9. Fertilizers, finished. 

10. Paper, paper board A: mnf. 

thereof . 

11. Pearls, precious At semi¬ 
precious stones. 

12. Non-mctallic mineral mnf. 

excl. pearls. 

13. Non-ferrous metals. 

14. Iron and steel. 

15. Capital goods. 

16. Professional, scientific, con¬ 
trolling instruments, photo¬ 
graphic optical goods, 
watches and clocks .... 

17. Others (including raw 
materials) . . 


Total Imports 


105 8 

76.3 

-27 9 

108.2 

90.4 

-16 5 

3267.1 

5586.9 

71.0 

429 8 

567.8 

32.1 

314 8 

324 7 

3.2 

61.8 

67.8 

9.8 

74.0 

81.2 

9.8 

59.7 

63.3 

5 6 

371.2 

590 1 

59.0 

155.3 

175.9 

13.3 

347.4 

388 2 

118 

94.3 

153.8 

63.1 

336.3 

424.2 

26.1 

834.2 

779.2 

-6.6 

1430.1 

1651.5 

15.5 

155.3 

155.3 



876.4 1258.0 43.5 

9021.7 12434.6* 37.8 


• Revived lo Rs. 12465.4 crorcs 
Source: DGCI&S. Calcutta 
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The characteristics of import trade 

(i) A few items dominate India’s import trade. These are (a) petroleum 
and its related products ; (b) capital goods ; (c) Iron and steel ; (d) 
fertilisers ; (e) edible oils ; (f) non-ferrous metals ; (g) precious and 
semi-precious stones; (h) organic and inorganic chemicals; these eight 
items accounted, in terms of value, for Rs 12, 434 crores in 1980-81. 

(ii) The main sources of imports are in 1981. 


U.S.A. ... 

1,922 

(U S million dollars) 

Japan . . 

1.314 

% t 

West Germany 

1.096 

ft 

United Kingdom 

1.370 

tt 

Oil producing countries . 

2.599 

• • 

R.... 

1.269 

• « 


(iii) The industrialised countries accounted for S 8,460 million, oil 
exporting countries $ 2.359 million. Africa S 313 million. Asia (other 
than Japan) S 1448 million, and Europe (other than industrialised) S 
343 million Thus, out of India's total imports for $ 13.907 million, 
developing countries accounted for S 5.400 million (including oil 
exporting countries) in 1980-81. 

The reasons for the dominance of certain items in the import basket are 
not the same. Petroleum which accounts in terms of value, for nearly 50 
p c. of India's imports is an item which is indispensable in the economy. 
Not that its import in terms of quantity has increased much in 1980-81, 
over previous years, but its value has gone up because of the higher 
prices which the oil producing and exporting countries have imposed. The 
high demand for petroleum from the increasing demand for irrigation as 
well as for road and railway transport along with the fact that domestic oil 
production in Assam has been disrupted is equally responsible for keeping 
the country dependent on oil import. 

The industry has a responsibility to see to what extent it can conserve 
power by improving the process and the equipment it employs. This 
brings in the question of modernising equipment which either India must 
import or improve the quality of indigenous product. 

The fact that more than 50 p c. of the country's foreign exchange 
earnings arc being spent on oil import, the need for finding alternative 
energy sources has also become urgent. Shift from oil to electricity and 
coal, enhancement of installation capacity of thermal power, introduction 
of national grid system, minimisation of transmission and distribution 
losses, conservation of energy through modernised equipment are some of 
the measures which the country can take up immediately. 

In the case of fertilisers. India can increase her domestic production 
considerably even from the present plants if full-utilisation capacity is 
encouraged. There is also increase in the price of imported fertilisers. 
Price is also a factor in the case of edible oils and capital equipment. 
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Edible oil has become a major item in the import basket because of late 
the farmers have taken greater interest in the production of cereals The 
imports of iron and steel are mainly due to infrastructure constraints 
within the country. The investment activities in the industrial sector are 
responsible for large imports of capital goods The imports* precious and 
semi-precious stones are for re-exports after these are re-polished. 

The sources of import being confined to six major regions can be 
explained in terms of their quality and monopoly position Not much that 
India can do to change it except by way of reducing or increasing the 
quantity within this circle. 


INDIAN EXPORT PERFORMANCE—1979 HO— 19K0 81 
(Value in crores of Rupees) 


Commodity 

1979-80 

1980-81 

Percent change 
1980-81 1979-80 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Tea and mate. 

3678 

385.4 

4.5 

2. Coffee and substitute. 

163 3 

225 0 

37.8 

3. Tobacco unmanufactured . . 

102.2 

122.6 

20.0 

4. Raw cotton. 

75.1 

1296 

72.6 

5. Rice. 

128.3 

156 0 

21.6 

6. Sugar. 

128.9 

36.0 

(-172.1 

7. Cashew kernels. 

118.1 

123.2 

4.3 

8. Spices. 

149.4 

106 2 

(-128 9 

9. Oil cakes. 

127.5 

109.2 

(-114 4 

10. Iron ore. 

285.2 

289.4 

1.5 

11. Jute manufactures. 

336 1 

243 3 

(-127.6 

12. Cotton fabrics. 

13. Leather and Leather manu¬ 

287.4 

293.8 


factures including footwear . 

519 5 

376.0 ' 

(-127.6 

14. Fish and fish preparations . . 

249.4 

223.7 

(-110.3 

15. Readymade garments. 

459.7 

481.0 

4.6 

16. Chemical and Allied products 

197.8 

209.8 

6.1 

17. Iron and Steel. 

105.2 

82.3 

(-121.8 

18. Engineering Goods. 

730 1 

900.5 

21.8 

19. Handicrafts. 

832.5 

903.5 

8.5 

of which pearls, precious 
and semi-precious stones 

519.0 

542.7 

4.6 

20. Others. 

1086.3 

1312.3 

20.8 

Total Exports. 

6458.8 

6708.8 

3.9 


Source: DGCI&S. Calcutta 
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There are a few old and established items which are traditional exports. 
The traditional exports are tea, jute manufactures and cotton manufac¬ 
tures, leather, tobacco, spices and oil cakes. In recent years, a steady 
increase in non-traditional items like iron ore, gems, marine products, 
handicrafts, engineering goods, chemicals, sugar etc. has brought some 
diversification in the export trade. Engineering goods occupy the first 
position in the items of non-traditional exports. 



Fig. No. 57. India’s foreign trade. 

I # • •« 

The charcteristics of India's export trade 

1) There are six principal buyers of Indian goods in terms of values. 
These are U.S.S.R. U.S.A. Japan, U.K., Australia and France. These 
countries accounted for Rs.3,558 crores out of total exports of Rs. 
6,708 crores in 1980-81. Each European countries (including U.S.S.R) 
was Rs 1401 crores and that of European common market was Rs 1463 
in the same year. The fact that emerges from the direction trade is that 
India's exports are more to advanced countries than others in 
developing regions. Even in the OPEC Region, India’s exports are in 
the range of Rs 700 crores only. African and South American countries 
have negligible share in India’s export trade. India must find new 
markets. 

2) The percentage of India's share in world export is far from satisfactory. 

The chief exports to U.S.S.R. are groundunts, tobacco, cashew kernels, 
raw wood, tea, coffee, cotton piece goods, jute manufactures and leather 
manufactures. The minor items are handicrafts and engineering goods. 
The special feature of the Indo.U.S.S.R. export trade is the wide range of 
commodities from agriculture, livestock, manufactures etc. The main 
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Exports By Coi stries 
(In crorcs of rupees) 


1970 

164 306 - M '° 

USA 238 375 576 580 852 

USS.R. > 76 418 5X4 ‘ 

179 “>9S 544 496 611 

J a apa , n .. - 62 65 6 P *1 

Australia ... 24 £ 5() JK «, 

Canada 228 556 

Wes. Germany 30 1* )J(| l55 

France ... 22 -.9 

OPEC ... 103 633 6*»4 7 '6 _J_ 

Total °f — “ 5.43 7000 670S 

countries 1535 

exports to the U.S.A. are ready-made garments spices, coflee, ferro¬ 
manganese and sugar 

mica, footwear, coir yarn, manufactures, engu . s 

° r tnd"a d contmue^to be- Russia's larges, trading partner among the 

developing countries. 

Destination-wise, the exports arc. 

(i) Asian and Oceanic countries : 

(ii) American continent ; 

(iii) West Europe : 

(iv) East Europe ; 

,2. sstrsu-»*. *- - o—' — t * 

.-—- 

many countries. 

Some Board features in India.s Foreign I rade 

a, The balance of trade is unfavour.. although several measures have 

been undertaken to hnng souK^ inip.ovcnKn ^ ^ ^ # 

"" r>un " 8 'jjtics'both'm'the Haditional and non-traditional sectors 

rissr s 

rhS::rSo"tsu.. ■*« ^ .- .•» — 

m “g n Th ere is an element of diversification in the direction of export 


1975 

306 

375 

418 

295 

62 

44 

105 

84 

633 


1977 

520 

576 

546 

544 

65 

50 

230 

177 

6^4 


1979 

508 

580 

584 

496 

69 

48 

228 

140 

716 
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trade. In 1961, India had exported 37 p.c. to Western Europe, 16 p.c. to 
U.S.A.. 5 p.c. to U.S.S.R., 6 p.c. to Japan and 3 p.c. to Eastern Europe 
of the total exports. In 1979, the pesition was as follows : Western Europe 
28 p.c.. Eastern Europe 9 p.c., U.S.S.R. 18 p.c. and Japan 13 p.c.^TTie 
position of U.S.A. in terms of percentage has remained the same. 

(iv) The measures for special assistance and incentives for exports are 
available in the case of goods suffering from disabling factors like high 
cost, scarcity of raw materials and greater demand in domestic market. 
The Government has strengthened the institutional framework for export 
promotion. A number of fiscal measures have also been taken like, 
reduction of the export duty on tea and increases in excise duties on 
several commodities in order to restrict internal consumption. 

(v) Currently, in the composition of foreign trade, manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods in export and raw materials and machinery in 
import occupy more prominent places. The Middle East, is now India’s 
biggest trading partner which provides India Rs. 1164 crores worth of 
foreign exchange. 

India’s exports for 1978-79 reached a level of Rs. 5,897 crores. This 
works out to a growth rate of 6 per cent. Some commodities have emerged 
as growth items to the export front last year. Exports of sugar had gone up 
by 47 per cent and engineering goods by 15 per cent. The following Table 
shows the increase in exports of some items during 1979-80. 


hem ( 



Percentage 




. change 

Sugar 

• • • 

• • • 

47.0 

Engineering goods 

• • • 

• • • 

15.2 

Silver 

• • • 

• • • 

132.1 

Fish 

• • • 

<••• 

90.0 . 

Iron ore 

• • • 

... 

40.0 

Leather and leather manufactures.. 

• • • 

• • • 

27.9 

including footwear 




Iron and steel 

• • • 

• • • 

310.3 

Handicrafts 

• • • 

... 

20.5 

Cotton apparel- 

• • • 

• • • 

34.9 

Raw cotton 

• • • 

• • • 

113.6 

Groundnuts 

• • • 

• •• 

79.6 

Tobacco unmanufactured 

• • • 

• •• 

17.9 

Tea 

• • • 

• • • 

4.8 

Coffee 

• • • 


13.3 


^Prior to 1955. India's trade with Soviet Union was insignificant. In 1953-54. for example, 
imports amounted to Rs.6 million and exports Rs. 11 million. By 1970-71. imports from Soviet 
Union reached up to Rs. 1.016 million and exports to Rs. 2.098 million. Soviet Union is now 
one of our major trading partners, with exports amounting to Rs. 4.182 million and imports of 
Rs. 4.025 million (1974-75). Soviet share is about 18 per cent in our total exports and 9.04 per 
cent in our total imports. 
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Export capacity arises not only when there i- surplus in production but 
also at the cost of domestic markets. An increse in export is a matter of 
the development of infrastructure like shipping and other transport 
facilities, bonded warehouses etc. All the same, there may be factors like 
frequent changes in the goverment policy, high cost of power, uncertainty 
about the availability of resources, industrial unrest whick upset India's 
export trade. The vital factor in the export trade of India is the quality of 
products that can stand at international level in terms of international 
quality, performance and competitiveness. Appropriateness of technolo¬ 
gy must be considered in the context of foreign markets. This suggests that 
government should give liberal treatment for the import of latest 
technology to exporting industries. 

Trade centres and Ports 


Most of the cities in India have grown rapidly as a result of migration 
from the countryside. This migration has not been influenced by 
industrialisation. Rural population pressure and conditions in rural areas 
force many persons, particularly those who are young, to come to cities 
for their livelihood. The rate of urbanisation is now faster than the rate of 
industrialisation. Since most of the rural migrants are unskilled, they 
create a glut as soon as they arrive in the labour markets of the cities. 

Although in the past, such migrants kept their contact with the 
villages—moving in and out of towns and countryside, the present 
tendency is to remain in towns because of gencreal attractions ol urban 
life. 


Some Important Towns with Population of KlOO.OOO and over 

(Based on 1971 census) 

(in 000) 


Towns 

Calcutta 

Ahmedabad 

Bombay 

Pune 

Sholapur 

Madras 

Madurai 

Agra 

Patna 

Varanasi 

Kanpur 

Lucknow 

Allahabad 


Population 

7.040 

1.746 

5.968 

1,123 

398 

2.470 

548 

637 

473 

583 

1.273 

826 

502 


Towns 

Salem 

Tiruchirapalli 

Bareilly 

Kharagpur 

Aligarh 

Meerut 

Moradabad 

Saharanpur 

Shahjahanpur 

Jullundur 

Ludhiana 

Gaya 

Jamshedpur 


Population 

308 

306 

326 

162 

254 

267 

268 
224 
144 
296 
401 
180 
356 
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Amritsar 

433 

Jabalpur 

534 

Nagpur 

866 

Ajmer 

262 

Delhi 

... 3,629 

Vadodara 

467 

Bangalore 

1,648 

Bhavnagar 

226 

Hyderabad 

1,746 

Bikanir 

189 

Indore 

573 

Jaipur 

613 

Mysore 

356 

Gwalior 

407 

Surat 

493 

Trivandrum 

.. • 410 

Coimbatore 

353 

Cuttack 

194 

Hubli 

367 




According to 1971 census, there are nine cities with more than 1 million 
population in each. These are Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Delhi, Kanpur, 
Ahmedabad, Banglore, Hyderabad and Pune. The first three are ports.the 
fourth is thecapitalof the country andTherest are industrial centres.Becuase 
of the continuous influx of population from rural areas to urban areas, 
eachcity is spreading in areas towards countryside and causing ecological 
problems in addition to deterioration of sanitary and other civic 
conditions. The town development authorities have underthe task of 
constructing houses in many cities for low-income group. 

Principal Ports 

There are two classes of ports in India : major and minor "The sheltered 
nature of a port, the well-laid-out approach channels, the provision of 
docks, jetties and morrings. the well-laid-out transit sheds, the effective 
rail connection*, the ability to sene a very large portion of the hinterland 
lying behind the port, the facilities for meeting the requirements of 
defence and strategy, the comparatively large volume of traffic and the 
possibilities of work for shipping all the year round, usoally distinguished 
a major port from a minor port.” The major ports of India are Bombay, 
Mormugao. Cochin. Madras. Paradeep, Vishakapatnam, Mangalore, 
Tuticorin. Calcutta and Kandla. Paradeep was dclared a major port in 
1966. Bombay is the biggest major port in India, followed by Mormugao 
in respect of traffic tonnage. Calcutta is the largest terminal port in South 
Asia and it handles diversified bulk commodities. 

The major ports of India handled 65 million tonnes in 1978. The minor 
ports handled 7 million tonnes of traffic in the same year. The bulk, 
commodities like iron ore. petroleum and fertilizer raw materials account 
for 80 p.c. of the total port traffic. The signs of increasing traffic 
concentration at the major ports are distinctly visible. 

India has over 150 minor ports of which the following are considered 
more important : Kakinada, Masulipatam. Cuddalore. Kozhikode, Man¬ 
galore, Tuticorin, Allepey. Bhavnagar. Porbandar. Bedi Bandar. Broach, 
Ratnagiri, Okha, Quilon and Surat. 

There are certain difficulties for the development of ports in India. Her 
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Fig No 58 Comparative-U jIIicc in major ports which accounted 
for 90 p.v of total cargo in 1980 


coast-line has few indentations : the southern side is deficient in harbours 
to accommodate the large vessels now employed in sea-borne trade : the 
violence of the monsoon keeps the |x>rts of the western coast of India, 
with the exception of Bombay. Kandla and ( ochin. closed to traffic from 
May to August, and the eastern coast is surf-bound and requires constant 
dredging. 

Not only has the traffic increased quantitatively but its pattern has also 
undergone considerable changes, involving new techniques of handling 
There is need therefore not only of expansion of port facilities but also of 
athoroughoverhauling of the existing facilities, equipment, gear. etc. The 
effectiveness of the existing capacity of the ports can be increased 
considerably through modernisation and replacement of old and obsolete 
equipment. A very considerable portion of handing even in the bigger 
major ports in theis country is still dependent on manual operation. The 
problem of modernisation of the ports in India is not therefore so much of 
installation of highly mechanised plants as replacement of obsolete 
equipment and improvement of the general working condition. 

The Principal Ports on the Western Coast 

On the long coastline of Gujarat, there are about 50 ports. Only 
Kandla. Navlaki. Bedi. Sikka. Okha. and Bhavnagar are open for traffic 
throughout the year, while remaining ports are closed dunng the four 
months of the monsoon. 
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Bedi Bandar is a small port which does considerable coastal trade. The 
sea is shallow and therefore, large steamers must anchor about 3 to 4 km. 
away from the shore. Okha occupies a very good position at the extreme 
north-east point of the Kathiawar Peninsula. Although the sea in this port 
is deep enough for large vessels, the circuitous approach to the port makes 
navigation rather dangerous and the scanty population and small railway 
mileage of the hinterland stand in the way of its development. The port is 
open at all seasons of the year and competes sometimes with Bombay by 
offering lower port charges The imports are textile machinery, motor cars, 
sugar and chemicals. The exports are oil-seeds and cotton. The port 
authorities recently launched a campaign for attracting industrialists and 
businessmen of the area to import their requirements through the 
Bhavnagar port with a view to encouraging the development of ports in 
thatarcaund reducing import charges. The difference in distance between 
Ahmedabad-Bombav and Ahmedabad-Bhavnagar is such that there will 
be a good economy in regard to railway charges if goods are imported 
through Bhavnagar. Some of the other advantages to importers are : 
firstly, free days allowed in Bombay arc five days whereas in Bhavnagar 
the importers are allowed fifteen days, and secondly, the delay owing to 
congestion at Bombay is obviated at Bhavnagar. 

Kandla. The geographical position of port is best suited in its service to 
the hinterland covering Gujarat. Rajasthan. Punjab. Kashmir and 
Western U.P. As between Kandla and Bombay. Delhi is 950 km. from 
Kandla as against 1.250 km. from Bombay. Similarly Hissar is 800 km. 
from Kandla as against 970 km. from Bombay. Moreover, potentialities 
for development of industries and mineral resources in the territory of 
C'utch are vast, in particular those of fish, cement, glass, gvpsum. lignite 
and bauxite. In 1952. a metre gauge railway line was opened which now 
connects Kandla with the mainland. This line extends tor 240 km. and 
meets the main railway line at Dessa. A broad gauge rail link to 
Ahmedabad via Jhund is under construction. The construction of a 
national highway connecting Kandla with Ahmedabad is also in progress. 

Work on the construction of the new major port of Kandla was taken up 
in 1949. Cutch is an arid area, and the annual rainfall little over 12 inches. 
There is however a substantial reservoir of underground water around 
Kandla—enough for the port and the town. There is also a surface water 
reservoir with a storage capacity of 44S million cubic feet which can be 
utilised in years of satisfactory rainfall. Among the facilities that are 
available at the Kandla port are iai four deep water cargo berths, (b) four 
ware houses, ft ) five mooring berths in the stream. idi an oil berth to take 
large tankers. U) a floating dry dock for small craft, and (f) a folating 
landing stage for passenger launches. The progress of traffic in Kandla 

since 1956-57 has been spectacular. 

The progress of traffic in Kandla has been specticular. From the total 
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traffic of 3 lakh tonnes in 1956. the volume has increased to 42 lakh metric 
tons in 1980. Imports account for 90 p c. of the traffic. 

Bombay lies at the base of the Western Ghats. It has a natural harbour 
directly on the Sea The hinterland to Bombas extends from the western 
part of Tamil Nadu in the south to Delhi in the north, and includes 
Western U P.. Rajasthan. M P . and the Maharashtra State. It is the first 
city from the point of view of population in the country and owes its 
importance to its magnificent harbour and us position as the nearest 
Indian port to Europe. Bombay is connected by railways with different 
parts of India. It is also a great industrial centre with its predominant 
position in cotton textile industry. Being the best natural harbour in India, 
the trade carried through Bombay is about 28 per cent of total tr.ide in 
India. Large quantities of oilseeds, wool and wollen goods, hides and 
skins, manganese ore and foodgrains are exported The principal imports 
are manufactured cotton goods, machinery, railway plant, iron and steel 
goods, hardware, sugar, dyes, coal and petroleum 1.imitations imposed 
by nature and the dock system stand in the way of the expansion of 
Bombay port. 


Progress «>► Traffic a r Bombas 
(in lakh tonnes) 


Year 

Import 

Export 

1966 

129 

51 

1972 ... • 

126 

3t> 

1975 

132 

39 

1977 

134 

38 

1981-82 

136 

41 

Mormugao, between Bombay and 

Cochin, is a major 

port and 

important for exports. In 1978 its imports were 6 lakh tonnage 

compared 

to 130 lakh tonnage export. 



Cochin, in Kerala, is the most important port between Bombay and 


Colombo. Its position is such that it can serve the whole of Southern 
India. It is open for deep water traffic in the worst monsoons and provides 
a splendid anchorage at all times of the year. The system of backwaters 
which are running parallel with the coast affords cheap transport and 
excellent waterways connecting ever yplace of importance in Kerala. 
Cochin port serves the vast hinterland of Kerala and the southern districts 
of the three States of Tamil Nadu. Karnataka and Andhra. The port is 
also connected by air with Madras and Bombay with daily services. I he 
principal districts and the forest regions are also in contact by roads. The 
principal imports are foodgrains. oil metals, chemicals and hardware. Coir 
yarn, coir mats and mattings, copra, cocoanut oil. tea and rubber are the 
chief exports from Cochin. 
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Progress of Traffic at Cochin 
(in lakh tonnes) 


Year 


• 

Import 

Export 

1969 

• • • 

• • • 

38 

14 

1972 

... 

• • • 

35 

12 

1975 

• • • 

• • • 

35 

12 

1977 

• • • 

• • • 

36 

14 

1981-82 

• • • 

••• 

38 

15 


The Principal Ports on the Eastern Coast of India 

Tuticorin, a major port of Tamil Nadu, is situated at the extreme 
south-eastern point of the Peninsula. The harbour is shallow, and constant 
dredging is necessary. Cotton, tea, senna leaves and cardamoms are the 
principal exports. The port has considerable trade with Sri Lanka. It 
handles 500,000 tonnes of cargo. The port will be in a position to have a 
traffic of one million tonnes a year when its deep-sea harbour is developed 
to convert it into an all-weather port. 

Ports in eastern coast 

Madras is the chief port of Tamil Nadu. Several railway lines connect it 
with Bombay, Tuticorin. Calicut and Calcutta. The port has considerable 
manufactures. Its extensive hinterland includes the whole of the Eastern 
Deccan, but then this area does not produce things which are required by 
the foreign markets in large quantities. Moreover, many small seaports on 
th£ Coromondal and Malabar Coasts compete with Madras. Before the 
construction of the harbour, Madras was an open roadstead with a 
surf-beaten coast. It is an entirely artifical harbour, enclosing about 2.0 
acres by quay walls extending 3,000 feet. 

Generally in the months of October and November, cyclonic storms 
occur in the Bay of Bengal which generate waves as high as 11 feet. The 
deep sea waves become translatory as they approach the shore and cause a 
bodily movement of water. Such waves, at the entrance of the harbour, 
develop a slow periodic surging of water mass in the harbour. This is 
called ‘range’. Such undulations of the water level produce a fore and aft 
motion of ships. Ships are. therefore, often instructed to leave the port in 
such weather. In spite of such handicap. Madras has increased the volume 


of her traffic 

Year 

1968-69 

enormously in recent years 

Progress of Traffic at 
(in lakh tonnes) 

• • • 

Madras 

Import 

30 

Export 

23 

1971-72 

• • • 

41 

27 

1974-75 

• • • 

43 

29 

1977-78 

• • • • 

46 

32 

1981-82 

• •• 

45 

33 

• 
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' The chief imports are coal and coke, looderams. mineral oils, metals, 
timber, textiles, machinery and chemicals. The exports are hides and 
skins, turmeric, tobacco and textiles. There are projects for additional ore 
and coal yards and mechanical equipment for handling iron ore at the 

port. . 

Visakhapatnam : It has become a major port within \er> recent vears. 
is a port of call for all ocean going and coastal traffic steamers. It is 
situated on the Corotnondal Coast, about midway between Madras and 
Calcutta—75(1 km south of Calcutta and 475 kn. north o. Madras Iron 
ore. groundnuts, mvrobalans. hides and .kin. are the chief exports 
Cotton piecegoods. iron limber and manners are the -mportant 

'TTshipptng the produce of Orissa and the eas.etn pat. of Madhya 
Pradesh, Vishakapatnam offers hefte. lac.ltt.es than C alcut a from the 
point of view of transport charges I he ha.hou. -a- developed in older o 
supply an outlet lot a large area ot le.t.U- country adiacen t.. the east 
coast of India with consideiable mineral resources a lie 1 • _ 

access lo the outside wo,Id the por. ,s connected he ihe S. uth-I tern 

Railway with Bh.la, and Ka.p... ... ™c . hJ * " 

Visakhapatnam pros.de.ess tot ,he s„al e,»de «d ^ 

refinery. Thus Ihe adsanlage' the t»*« 1 ' R;11 | w |0 

harbour for handling cargo tail access >\ - 1 Ju> ' I[ltf ‘ | lktf 

provide distribution inland, and dcsclopn.cn o . < 
ship-building and o.l ref.ners Ihe nun,he. of sh.ps that entered P or, 

in 1976 was 74,1 

p K „„K,ss... Iks.m. s, V,. cm. a,-ainas, 

(in lakh fount') 


Year 

Import 

13 

Export 

15 

1960-61 

27 

54 

1968-69 

28 

58 

1971-72 

29 

61 

1974-75 

29 

66 

1977-78 

28 

68 

1981-82 




n.*ri in a bui way. As Japan has 
There are plans to dcse op ^ , mi || |on tonnes to about 

increased her imports of Indian iron ore i... 

19 million, tonnes, there Hooghly. nearly 120 km. 

Calcutta is situated on the left • (n|y „ |s , for lhe Gangetic 
from the Bay of Bengal Athougl.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ of Suc2 lts 

plain. K is also lhe Ikneal. Bihar, ihe Uttar Pradesh and 

hinterland comprises Assam, e whlth are a || connecied 

parts of Punjab. Onssa and M. dh a m* j(tjs Juc< . in , arge 
with Calcutta by roads and rails'.»> 
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quantities goods which are wanted by foreign markets. The Ganga and the 
Brahmaputra by providing splendid natural waterways help to bring 
agricultural produce of the plains to be exchanged for the manufactured 
goods in Calcutta. Till recently, the trade of Calcutta depended to a large 
extent upon waterways communications. It was estimated that, before 
1947. about 25 per cent of the merchandise reaching Calcutta from the 
rest of India came by waterways and approximately one-third of this from 
Assam. As regards trade from Calcutta, about one-third was carried by 
water and of this nearly three-quarters went to Assam. Of late, however, 
the importance of waterways as a feeder of traffic to Calcutta has 
declined. 

The port of Calcutta, which extends for about K km. along the banks of 
the Hooghly. suffers from the disadvantage of the river being silted up. 
The frequent formation of a tidal bore in the Hooghly is another 
difficulty. The two important measures that have been undertaken to 
maintain and preserve Calcutta as a port are (it the construction of an 
ancillary port at Haldia. 80 km. downstream of Calcutta for handling bulk 
cargo such as coal, iron ore. and food grains and also for lightening of 
general cargo vessels, and (lit the construction of a barrage on the river 
Ganga at Farakka to improve the head-water supply in the Hooghly. 
"Owing to lack of sufficient head-water supply to flush the silt, there has 
been a steads and progressive deterioration in Ihe regime of the Hooghly. 
Apart from its adverse effects on the navigability of the river, the gradual 
choking of the channel has led. on the one hand, to an increase in the 
frequency of the bore tides in the Hooghly. and. on the other, to a steady 
rise in the salinity of its waters." The construction of the barrage is not 
only to provide a lasting solution but also to improve communications 
between North and South Bengal and reduce the length of inland water 
transport route between Assam and West Bengal.The provision of 
greater facilities tor incoming and outgoing ships is being provided. 
Calcutta handles about 25 per cent of India’s sea-borne trade. 

Calcutta with its suburbs is the greatest manufacturing area in India. Its 
jute mills, paper mills, cotton mills, sugar factories engineering works, 
etc., use the coal of Kaniganj and Jhana. Calcutta is the greatest jute 
centre of the world. Other industries of importance are rice mills, cotton 
mills, tanneries, perfumeries, iron and steel works and match-making. 
The principal exports are jute. tea. mica. coal. iron, manganese and 
shellac The principal imports are iron and steel goods, sugar, petroleum, 
motor cars, paper, chemicals, liquor, salt, rubber and machinery. 


•''There i' no deep water harbour in Calcutta and vessel* of mote than 9.101 tons have to 
dock .it Diamond Harbour. -Ml miles down from Kiddcrporc To increase the Port facilities 
there was j proposal to connect the poll of Calcutta with Diamond Harbour bv a ship canal. 
Apart (torn the question of hc.iw expenditure on the scheme, the mam difficulty will be that 
man> villages between Diamond Harbour and Kiddcrporc will have to be destroyed in the 
process oj execution ot the scheme entailing not only hardship on thousands of villagers but 
a, '° loss of rice-fields. 
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Since 1960-61. the volume of traffic at Calcutta has remained almost 
stagnant. Although the port occupeis the second position m respect of 
volume of traffic, after Bombay the difference in volume of tonnage 
between two ports is very great 


Proc.ki ss of Tk uii. \i Caicitja 
(in lakh tonnes) 


Year 


Import 

Export 

1960-61 

• • • 

56 

40 

1967-68 

... 

49 

41 

1971-72 


48 

25 

1974-75 

... 

46 

23 

1978-79 


45 

27 

1981-82 


43 

26 


Thus in terms of gross weight of cargo handled at major port in India. 
Bombay occupied the first position, followed by Marmugao. Vishakha- 
patnam, Calcutta. Madras. andCochin. In 1976 the major ports handled 
62 million tonnes of cargo of which foreign trade accounted for 35 million 
tonnes and the balance in coastal trade. 

Paradeep in Orissa has occquired the status of a major part. Iron ore is 
the main export. 


Cities and Trade Centres 

Different classes of cities in India are . in holy cities, (ill ancient 
capitals. Ini) ports. ( ir ) health resorts, hi manufacturing cities, and (\il 
modern administrative capitals. 

Holy cities, ancient capitals and health resorts do not have much 
permanent population and they depend on tourists and visitors to sustain 
their economy. India is a land of holy cuies. Hardwar. Varanasi. Puri, 
Allahabad. Mathura. Madurai. Gaya and many other cities attract 
pilgrims as holy centres and have now become important trade centres. 
Some of the ancient capitals of India like Nagpur. Pune. Murshidabad. 
Delhi. Agra. etc., are important as centres of trade. Health resorts are 
mostly confined to the sea-sides and the hills where people in large 
numbers go for a change from the plains. Manufacturing centres in India 
command the largest trade because of railway and navigation facilities. 


Anoihcr problem is Ihc Hooghly iisclf. It the can.il is constructed. ihc Hooghly will noi 
receive proper attention li must not be forgotten that ’the Hooghly provides the only outfall 
channel for the rivers of West Bengal and Us abandodment will only aggravate the flood 
menace dunng the rains, but that the whole area would, as a consequence, get water-logged 
and unproductive." The Nadia rivers arc also linked up with the Hooghly, both upstream and 
downstream of Calcutta. Therefore, the Hooghly should be revitalised by the infusion of fresh 
water from the Ganga. so that upstream and downstream navigability of the Hooghly may 
improve. That is why the importance of Farakka is so great for Calcutta 
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The examples of new manufacturing cities are Durgapur. Bhilai .Rourkela, 
Jamshedpur. Bangalore, and Kota. The major sea ports of India are all 
centres of industries. Administrative reasons have also led to the 
development of many cities in districted divisions of India : New Delhi. 
Chandigarh. Gorakhpur. Lucknow. Mirzapore. Mordabad. Aligarh. 
Agra. etc. 

Of late, the classification of cities for the purpose of determining the 
origin and location of trade centres has little meaning inasmuch as trade 
follows the settlements of men. If at all. the trade centres emerge in cities 
where population is large. 

Uttar Pradesh has an area of 294.364 sq. km. and a population of about 
94 millions. It has made fairly good progress in agriculture, manufactures 
and road development. The importmant trade centres are Allahabad. 
Varanasi. Kanpur. Gorakhpur. Lucknow. Mirzapur. Moradabad. Ali¬ 
garh. Agra. Dehra Dun. Jhansi. Mathura. Sahranpur and Bereilly. 

Allahabad is the principal railway centre.- and is situated at the 
confluence of the Ganga and the Jamuna. There are several oil mills, glass 
factories and flour mills in the city. The trade is considerabe. because the 
city enjoysuniqneadvantages in regard to communication by rail, roads 
and rivers. Varanasi, on the bank of the Ganga. is one of the biggest towns 
of India. The city, besides being a place of pilgrimage for the Hindus, is 
also an important industrial and commercial centre. Toys of wood, zarda, 
lac bangles, ivory articles, silk cloth, blanket sheets, linseed, mustard 
seed, sugar and gram are the chief articles of trade. There are several oil 
mills and silk factories. The place is also noted for brass-work. Kanpur is a 
great collecting and distributing centre for Northern India. It is also an 
important railway junction of the Northern and North-Eastern Railways. 
It has the largest manufacturing industries in the U.P. Cotton pressing and 
ginning are the foremost. Sugar mills, flour mills, iron foundries, chemical 
works, cotton nulls and oil mills are the important industries. Gorakhpur 
is situatedon the left bank ot the river Rapti. The chief industry is 
carpentry . Timber is brought here from the Nepal border. It has a big 
fertiliser factors The city has a large number of sugar factories. Lucknow 
is an important distributing centre for the nch agricultural produce of 
Oudh. The citv is growing in importance rapidly. There are several 
railways and iron foundries. The articles of trade are silver and gold 
works, ivory and wood carving, pottery and perfumes. Mirzapur is 
situated on the fertile tract of land on the bank of the Ganga. Carpets, 
rugs and silk cloths aie the chief manufactures. Its stone business is also 
famous. Moradabad is noted for brassware. Agra, on the Jumna, is an 
important centre of arts and manufactures. The articles of trade arc 
carpets shoes, brass utensils, looking glass frames and marbles. It is an 
important railwav junction. It is also a collecting and distributing centre of 
Rajasthan. Aligarh is famous for its manufacture of locks and other 
brassware. Bangles, glassware and butler are other articles of importance. 
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Mathura, a holy place-has a refinery 

Punjab and Haryana have a population of a little above - • rn.llions- 
Puniab 13 million and Haryana 10 million The availability of electric 
power from the Bhakra-Nangaf units in addition to what the States were 
already receiving from the Uhl River units, has enabled the two States to 
make remarkable progress in industry. 

The principal industries are cotton textiles (Amritsar Ludhiana 
Hissar). woollen textiles (Dhariwal. Panipat. Amritsar Ludhiana) silk 
textiles (Ludhiana. Amritsar), paper (Jagadhn). sugar tPhagwara. 
Jagadhri. Kohtak). sports goods (Jullundhur. Patiala), glass (Ambala). 
chemicals (Amritsar), cycles (Sonepat). cement, etc The production o 
light engineering goods in small and medium-sized units .s a recent 
feature and the two States have already established reputation through- 
out the country for their products The important trade centres are 
Amritsar. Ludhiana. Jullundur and Simla. Amrttsar ,s famous for its 
carpets and shawls. The other important industries are the manufacture ot 
textiles acids, chemicals, hosiery and leather LuJhuma and JullunJhur 
are noted for light engineering products and hosiery Sons pat in 

, km With 45 mdlions o, 

people The important industries arc cotton textiles (Indore. Gwa or. 
Rundgaon Ujiam. Dewas). potteries (Jabalpur), paper (Nepa nulls a 
Sdl cement’ (Banmore. Kymore). 

BTng'lls’hi^l'mdusSed and the chief indus'r.es are ..o.i and steel 
(IS urn pur and Durgapur). jute (Hooghly basm with about 95 mills). 

cotton mills (Howrah. Srirampur. Calcutta), paper 
Naihati), chemicals (Calcutta), etc. About 1 million industrial works s arc 
employed in the different industries of the State The village nidus n*-_ ol 
West Bengal provide employment to a large number of people. Silk and 
cotton goods are the important products of the village industries. Wes 
Bengal raises about 25 p.c. of the country’s total coal production and .( 

P ' C The f impor.ant trade centres are Calcutta. Howrah. Bhatpara. Asansol. 
Bally Kharagpur and Burdwan. Srirampur and situated near 

Calcutta, possess a number of cotton mills. Baianaga.. on the Hooghly. is 
a new industrial place, famour for shoe-making. 


43 
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Maharashtra has an area of 307.477 sq. km. with 50 million population. 
The coastal region of Maharashtra has become a great industrial region of 
India. There are 97 cotton mills, 20 sugar factories, a number of 
engineering works, chemical factories, automobile industry, paper mills 
etc. The important industrial and trade centres are Bombay, Pune, 
Nagpur. Sholapur. Amaravati. Akola and Nasik. 

Gujarat has an area of 187.115 sq. km. with 26.6 million population. 
The major industries are cotton and woollen textiles, electrical engineer¬ 
ing. chemicals and cement. 

The State has one major port (Kandla). six medium ports (Okha, Bedi 
Bandar. Bhavnagar. Verawal. Sikka and Porbandar) and about fifty 
minor ports. Gandhinagar. 15 miles from Ahmedabad city, is the new 
capital. 

The industrial centres arc Vadodara. Surat. Ahmedabad. Bhavanagar, 
Jamnagar and Rajkot. 

Tamil Nadu has an area of 130,253 sq. km. with 41 million population. 
The State has become a great industrial area within recent years. The 
main industries are textiles, sugar, chemicals, cement, glass, tanneries and 
matches. The village industries whose products have demand in and 
outside the country give employment to more than 2 million people. The 
important trade centres are Madras. Madurai. Tiruchirapalli, Salem. 
Coimbatore. Tanjore and Tuticorin. Madurai has several weaving mills. 
Copper and brass vessels are also made here. In Triruchirapalli there ore 
many cigar factoreis. Coimbatore is the centre of cotton textile industry. 

Delhi is the greatest historical city in India. Like other old capitals in 
India, it has old court industries of gold and silver, filigree work, muslin, 
wood and ivory carving and shawl weaving. It is an important clearing 
house for Punjab and the western district of the U.P. in cotton, silk and 
woollen piecegoods. It has several modern industries like chemicals, 
cotton spinning and weaving nulls. Ivory carving, jewellery works, lac 
work and gold embroider) arc the other important activities. 


Delhi is magnificently served by roads, railways and airways. Since the 
national highways pass through Delhi, the road transport from Delhi to 
the Punjab. Rajasthan. U P. and Madhya Pradesh is of vital importance. 
It has direct railway services with Bombay. Ahmedabad Madras and 
Calcutta. It has two airports—one for inland services and the other mostly 
for trans-continental services. Since the river Jumna remains unnavig- 
ablc for nine months in the year, the river traffic is of no importance. The 
growth of new industrial cities around Delhi like Gaziabad, Shardra. 
Faridabad. Sonepat and Ballavgarh has added to the commercial activities 
of the city. 

Assam is the most easterly State of India. It has 17 million population. 
The main trade centre of the State is Gauhati. Fruits and hill-products are 
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the article of trade. Cauhati, on the left bank of the Brahmaputra, is the 
largest town and the most important river port of Assam It has a 
population of more than 100.000. Gauhati is a commercial centre and 
handles, as a port and a railway centre, silk, tea and timber. 

Orissa has an area of 155.825 sq. km. with a population of more than 26 
millions. Large-scale industries are being developed, such as steel plant at 
Rourkela, aluminium at Hirakud and paper mills at Chandwar. The 
principal trade centres are Cuttack. Puri. Berhampore and Balasore 
Cuttack, the chief town of Orissa, has a population of more than 146.000 
The local manufactures comprise lac bangles, toys and combs. It is 
connected by the Orissa Coast Canal with Chandbali. Pun, a holy place of 
the Hindus, is an open roadstead. As the sea is shallow, the steamer can 
anchor only about 7 miles away from the shore. The local manufactures 
consist of brass, silver and golden ornaments. Bhuvaneswar is the capital 
of the State and is developing fast as a health resort and trade centre of 
importance. Paradeep is the main sea-port of Orissa. 

Rajasthan has an area of 342.274 sq km and a population of about 28 
millions. The industries arc concerned with chemicals, cloth, sugar, salt, 
cement, ivory goods, stone work. etc. The trade centres arc Jaipur. 
Jodhpur. Udaipur. Bikanir. Alwar. Ajmere and Kota. Jaipur is the capital 
of Rajasthan. It is famous for its artistic pottery and brass-wares Jodhpur 
has a railway workshop and woollenand cotton mills. Stoneworks are also 
important. A big industrial zone around Kota has grown up in recent 
years. 

Karnataka with an area of 192.204 sq. km and 32 million population is 
noted for coffee plantations, sandal wood, rose wood and gold It has vast 
potentialities for industrial development Sandal wood oil distillery is the 
biggest of its kind in the world and enjoys virtual monopoly in production 
Other industries are iroii and steel at Bhadravati. cement at Sahabad. 
aircraft manufacture and telephone manufacture at Bangalore, porcelain 
at Mysore, machine tools, etc. The trade centres are Bangalore. Mysore. 
Bcllary. Hubli, Belgaum and Dharwar. Bangalore is 230 km west of 
Madras. Carpets, cotton textiles, woollen goods, machine tools, ancraft 
manufactures, and telephone arc the principal industries. In fact. 
Bangalore is the main centre of industrial activities in Karnataka. Soap, 
shellac, furniture and porcelain are also made. 

Jammu and Kashmir has a little over 4.6 million population. Over 85 
per cent of the people depend on agriculture. The chief agricultural 
products are rice, wheat, oilseed and saffron. The fruits like walnuts, 
almonds, pears and apples are extensively raised. Most of India's walnuts 
arc grown in Kashmir and exported through Bombay. About 5.000 tons of 
walnuts arc exported annually, a good deal of which is sent to U K. 
Woollen and silk manufactures of Kashmir are well-known for their 
quality and design. The trade centres are Srinagar. Jammu and Udhain- 
pur. Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, is famour for silk embroideries and 
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carved woodwork. Although Kashmir has no railway communication, 
excellent motor roads connect the different places with Srinagar and 
Jammu. Because of the natural scenic beauty, thousands of tourists visit 
Kashmir every year. Tourism thus provides one of the largest sources of 
revenue to the State. 

Kerala with 38,855 sq. km. is the smallest State in India, after Sikkim. It 
has about 24 million population, and the average density of population is 
435 per km. The State has made good progress in manufacturing 
industries like ceramic, rubber, rayon, chemicals, glass, aluminium, 
plywood, etc. Most of the modem large scale industries of Kerala are 
either Government owned or sponsored. The trade centres are Trivan¬ 
drum, Cochin, Quilon, Alleppy, Emakulam and Trichur. Trivandrum is 
an important industrial, commercial and educational centre. It is noted for 
coir fabrics, pencils, ivory works, cement and nuts. 


QUESTIONS 


1. "The so-called famine regions of India are not necessarily the regions of k>w rainfall, but 
rather get moderate rainfall with Uttle or no provision for irrigation works." Explain. 

2. Divide India into natural regions, and describe the chief products of each region. 

(Cal. B. Com. 1971). 

3. Examine the factors which have influenced the distribution of population in India. 
Indicate the modem trends in the variation of popoulation. (Delhi B. Com. 1973,1971). 

4. Analyse the present position of agriculture in India and suggest ways and means which, in 
>our opinion, will help its future development. 

5. What arc the two principal plantation crops of India ? Discuss which of these are 
important in India's foreign trade. Describe the conditions favourable for their growth and 
mention the regions of their production in the country. 

6. What are the geographical and climatic conditions necessary for the successful cultivation 

of jute and cocoanut 7 Where arc they produced in India and how far is their supply sufficient 
for their requirements of expoort ? (Indian Institute of Bankers. 1960) 

7. Describe the geographical conditions under which rice and wheat are cultivated in 

different parts of Indio What arc the measures adopted that have resulted in improvement of 
their production in India 7 (Cal. 8- Com. 1978). 

8 Give an account of the geographical factors involved in the distribution and production of 


9 Describe the geographical factors involved in large scale irrigation projects of India. Give 
two examples from some recent projects. What arc the effects of excessive irrigation ? 

(Burdwan B Com. 1972) 

10. What do you understand by the term multipurpose river valley project ? Examine the 
Geographical setting and economic significance of any one of the major river valley projects in 
f nd ia (Delhi B.Com. 1964.01 B.Com. 1974). 

M. Is India rich in forest products ? How arc these utilised at present ? Discuss the prospects 
o( increasing exports of Indian timber to the world s markets. 

(Delhi B.Com 1964 ; Cal. B. Com. 1979). 

12 Show the relationship between the distribution of rainfall and the distribution of the 
different types of forests in India. What arc the principal commercial products from these 

U l )X Write a short note on the following : (a) Atomic power m India ; lb) Cottage industries in 
the growth of rural economy of India. . (Cal. B. Com. 1977.) 

14 Give an account of the distribution of iron ore and coal in India and examine their 

importance in the industrial development of the country. (Delhi B.Com. 1964 ; 1971). 

15 Make a critical assessment of the mineral resources of India. Which of these arc mostly 
raised for export ? Docs India need any policy of conservation for minerals 7 

(Delhi B. Com. 1968 ; Cal. B. Com. 1975 ; 1976). 
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16 Analyse the geographical conditions tunable lor ihc development of hvdro-elcctnc 
power Mow far arc these conditions in existence in India 1 Give a brief review of the 
development ol the power since 1950 

IT Describe the present position of the petroleum resources in India and indicate the extent 
to which the resources have been exploited 
(Cal B Com 1974; 1977 Burdwan B Com 19811 

18. Give an account of the inland waterways of India and 'tale the steps taken *>\ the 
government for the development of internal waterways in recent vears (Delhi B C om 1975l 
19 Give geographical reasons for the pre-eminent position of Bombay as a port 

(II Bankers 19731 


20. State briefly the present condition of the Indian paper industry Name the indigenous raw 
materials used for manufacturing paper and mention where they arc found 
(I I Bankers 1973 .Cal B Com I97|; Cal B Com 1981; Delhi B Com *97|. Burdwan B 

C< 2| 1 ©ve an account of the iron and steel industry of India with special reference to u* 
sources of raw materials and (b) geographical reasons for the location of industry Vk hat are the 
expansion schemes in this industry under Five Year Plan 
(Burdwan B Com. 1980 ; Delhi B Com I9'4> 

22 Account for ihc location of the jute industry on the banks ol the Hooghly basin Discuss 
the position of the industry •" «gard to raw ,uic supply 

23 Give a gco-cconomic description ol the cotton textile industry .n India w.ih reference to 
raw materials and location of the industry Explain whs the industry ,» so w.dclv dispersed 
though the cotton cultivation is mainly confined to the Deevan 

(I I Bankers 1972 . Cal B Com 1973. 1975. 19 6) 

24. Explain briefly the various factors which arc responsible for the location and 

development of the following industries 

I a) Colton industry in Ahmsdabad 

25 ......—....... 

... —. 

transport Tlndia Whv and on what ground is nationalisation of motor transport uds.-satcd ,n 
India 7 

>- —-*.- - -. 

... r «••■<*» ^ hj " 
■“ c "™»..... .*. 

29 Describe .he na.ure o. .he pre.cn.-da> Hade •'•-.een I— "* U S A {“ 
think this trade admits ol development 

.r ,hi fjku " j1 . 

Kanpur, (c) D,|bm. (0 Ahnredahad and 1(1 |n , hlu „ BjnUlv 

. smi.iiiins thit havV contributed to the location and 
development. - ... ^.. "" ^ - 

’« SlsTs jnd *.. . w pom GM 

"1 .- 

wh.ch it IS cultivated Is the h , m tx lhc dctici , met- 

requirements of the cotton text.k industry H ” 

<C 3*7 Anaiyve rh'e^nonal pa„cr. o. -he heavy ehemrea. ... and drvcuvv .he 

problems of the industry and Us present position 
(Cal. B Com 1973). 
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38. Discuss the present trends in India's foreign trade. 

(urdwan B. Cora 1972; CaJ. B. Com 1978). 

39. Name the principal ports of India and indicate their location. Describe the hinterland of 
any one of these pom and mention the items of imports and eaports. (CaJ. B. Com. 1974). 

40. Account for the location of iron and steel industry at Jarasedpur and cotton textile 

industty at Ahmcdabad. * # (Cal. B. Com. 1979). 

41. Give a brief account of the paper industry in India, stating the sources of raw materials. 

(Cal. B. Com 1981) 

42. Discuss the importance of cottage and small scale industries in India. 

(Burdwan B. Com. 1981) 

43. Give an account of the coal resources in India. Point out the defects of coal mining In 
India and suggest measures for conservations. 

(Cal. B. Com 1982) 




PART THREE 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
CHAPTER XI 

EUROPE 

Europe is a very small continent and has a total area of 3.760.000 
square miles. Asia is five times as large as Europe. The countries of 
Europe can be divided into three groups : (ii highly advanced, comprising 
U.S.S.R.. West Germany. U.K.. Belgium. Sweden. Norway. Switzer¬ 
land, France, the Netherlands and Denmark ; (ii) fairly advanced, such as 
Austria. Finland. Poland. Czechoslovakia. Italy. Hungary and Yugosla¬ 
via ; and (Hi) less developed, like Greece. Portugal. Spain, Albania. 
Bulgaria and Rumania. There is no underdeveloped country in Europe 

Causes of Europe's Greatness 

Europe as a continent is a highly industrialised region in the world. Its 
manufacture and commerce have reached the greatest development yet 
known. Certain geographical factors have mainly contributed to its 
greatness. 

The location of Europe Iras contributed to a great extent towards the 
industrial and commercial greatness of the continent Europe is accessible 
to other continents by land or seas It is separated from Africa by the 
narrow strait of Gibraltar and from Asia by the straits of Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus. "The two great continents have served as an outlet lor 
European energy by providing territory for colonial expansion, a market 
for European products and a source of raw materials and food*. Even 
with regard to America, the continent is admirably located lor commerce. 

Europe has a longer sea-coast than any other continent in proportion to 
its area. The Baltic, the Mediterranean and the Black Sea have deeply 
penetrated into the continent and thereby made ocean-transport the most 
economical form of bulk conveyance. 1 he situation of Europe m higher 
latitudes has made the climate neither very hot nor very cold. With the 
exception of the Tundra and Taiga, every part of Europe is habitable. The 
climate helps the rapid progress of its people 


Natural resources 

Her natural resources are vast and varied More than 31 per cent of the 
total area of Europe is forested. The principal forest belt stretches from 
Scandinavia to the Urals. The forest resources of this belt are best 
exploited in Sweden. Finland and U S S R. The second important belt 
extends from the highlands of Southern Germany to Yugoslavia. Europe 
docs not export timber in considerable quantities, because the local 
demand for it is always great. In the world production of round wood. 
Europe contributes approximately 20 per cent. 
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Nearly one-half of the mineral wealth of the world is raised in Europe. 
Coal-fields are found in Great Britain, France, Belgium, South Holland, 
Germany. Southern Russia and North Spain. Europe produces about 50 
per cent of the world's coal. Most of the coal of Europe is of anthracite or 
good bituminous type. As the coal-fields are mostly located near the 
seaside or the river-valleys the cost of transportation is not high. Europe is 
also the leading producer of iron-ore. The important iron-ore regions are 
Spain, Easter France. Northern Sweden, Southern Sweden, and Russia. 
Europe raises 34 per cent iron-ore of the world's total. There are large 
petroleum-deposits in the Caucasus, the Urals and Rumania. Europe 
raises about 3 per cent oil of the worlds total. Lead, zinc, platinum,, 
copper, potash and aluminium ore are also found in large quantities. 

The agricultural land of Europe are its greatest resources. It exceeds all 
other continents in the production of wheat.oats, barley, rye and flax. 

The Mediterranean region, the lowlands of North-Western and Central 
Europe and the eastern lowlands are the agricultural regions. Farming is 
highly intensive and the methods of cultivation arc scientific. Yields per 
acre are also high in the case of all crops except maize. Europe produces, 
normally, about 30 per cent of the worlds wheat. Wheat is cultivated in a 
wide belt extending from the Danube basin to the southern Urals. The 
continent produces, on the average. 30 per cent oats and 50 per cent rye of 
the world s supply. In the production of potatoes, sugar beet and barley 
she surpasses all other continents combined. 

Production of Agriculture. Forestry and Fishing in 1981* 

(in million tons) 


Barley 

World 

158 

Europe 

66 

Oats 

44 

14 

Maize 

451 

54 

Rye 

24 

13 

Wheat 

458 

92 

Round Wood (M.C.M.) 

2.600 

130 

Fish catches 

. 74 

14 


The great importance of agriculture in Europe lies not only in the 
volume of production but in the higher yield per hectare. 


'The sources arc Produccion Year Book 1981 F.A.O. United Nations. 1982; Statistical Year 
Book 1982 of United Nations. 
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Europe is the greatest manufacturing region of the world 

The conditions for the development of manufacturing industries were 
present as earlv as the 18th century and as a result, the industrial 
revolution came in Europe first. The conditions were that the Urge 
population had a high standard of living to provide a potential market . 
that the people had high degree of technical skill which they acquired 
from their experience in household industries ; that the people had 
inventive capacities which led them to the use of machines and mechanical 
power ; and that the continent had large reserves of coal. Today, the 
heavy and basic industries of Europe arc confined to the coalfields The 
major areas are in a continuous belt that extends east and west through 
the middle portion of the continent and includes Great Britain. Northern 
France Belgium. Western Germany. Czechoslovakia. Southern Poland 
and Central Russia. In the manufacture of chemicals. cement, textile 
fibres and iron goods. Europe's position is uncontestab e She is curpas ed 
only by the U.S.A. in the production of automobiles electrical 
and metal wares Europe is a great consumer of petroleum, and 
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leading consumers are the U.K., West Germany, France and Italy, which 
depend entirely on imported oil. 

Of late, this dependence on imported oil had created a serious problem 
for all countreis in Europe in view of the increases in the price from the 
beginning of the year 1974. 

With regard to world trade, the share of Europe is more than 50 p.c. In 
1981 the value of the world trade was $1917000 million imports and 
$1832.000 million exports of which Europe enjoyed $499,000 million and 
$666,000 million respectively. 

She has developed her means of communication and transport 
remarkably. The merchant marine of Europe represents more than 68 per 
cent of the world’s tonnage. Europe has more than 230,400 miles of 
railways. It has approximately 4.8 miles per 10,000 inhabitants, and 2.3 
miles of railways for 40 sq. miles. Of the world’s railway traffic, Europe’s 
share is a little more than 50 p.c. In airways, however, the supermacy goes 
to the U.S. A. Europe maintains regular air services with Asia, Africa and 
Australia. 

On the basis of 1981 estimates. Europe has 500 million population. The 
density of population is 92 persons per sq. km. as compared to 69 in Asia, 
10 in America, 11 in Africa and 2 in Australia. U.S.S.R. with 261 million 
people has 11 persons per sq. km. The distribution of population is very 
uneven. The Western Europe has 148. Southern Europe 95, Eastern 
Europe 102 and Northern Europe 49 persons per sq. km. The mountain 
regions of Iceland, the highlands of Scotland, the largest Scandinavian 
mountains, the Northland of Sweden, the north-eastern part of Finland, 
the boreal forest and Tundra along the shores of the Arctic Ocean are 
almost uninhabited. Heavy densities with more than 260 people per 
square mile are found in the Ukraine. Moravia, Silesia, Bohemia, Saxony, 
Westphalia.the Rhineland. Southern Holland, Belgium, Northern France 
and England. 

Some Deficiencies of Europe 

She is deficient in strategic minerals like petroleum, lead, tin, and 
manganese, and the seriousness of the deficiencies is critical in view of the 
fact that she consumes about 50 p.c. of the total production of these 
minerals. Coal is practically absent in Norway. Sweden and Finland. She 
is totally dependent for cotton, jute and rubber on the tropical countries 
even though her manufactures from these products have world wide 
demand. The manufacturing areas are most unevenly distributed with 
little development in Spain. Portugal. Albania and Bulgaria. Also, all her 
industrial countnes are large importers of food. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, sometimes called the Soviet 
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Union, Soviet Russia or Russia, occupies the eastern part of Europe, the 
northern half of Asia, the western part of Central Asia and a part of West 
Asia. The country covers about one-sixth of the earth's land surface, 
excluding Antarctica. The greatest distance from north to south is about 
4,500 km. and from west to east about 10.000 km. As a political unit, it is 
the largest in the world. It is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean 
and on the west by Rumania. Poland, the Baltic Sea and Finland. The east 
is bounded by the Pacific Ocean. Numerous mountains, plateaus, deserts 
and semi-deserts, inland seas. etc., form the southern boundary of the 
State. The country covers an area of 22 million sq. km. 


Geographical and Political Features: The coast-line is regular and 
extremely short in comparison with the size of the country. The northern 
shores are frozen during winter as they are in the Arctic circle. The Pacific 
Coast also remains closed to navigation during winter Murmansk is the 
only ice-free port throughout the length of the northern coast-line. As the 
port is situated on the extreme north-west it receives the warming 

influence of the North Atlantic Drift. 

Because of its geographical location in the northern part of the Eurasian 
continent, the climate of the country, generally speaking, is scry severe. 
As there are no mountains in the north with east-west direction, the cold 
air masses from the Arctic blow unobstructed towards the south. On the 
other hand, the htgh moun,un> and plateaus of the south runntng rom 
east to west prevent the warm air masses of the Indian Ocean from 
reaching the Russian plains. Throughout the country, winters arc 
excessively cold except in the extreme south R.unlall and temperature 
arc no. much influenced by .he bordering seas. RamfeU is 
during summer. The climate of .he country is influenced by the fonow ng 
factors la) the direct con.acls of i.s icrn.orv w.lh .he Arctic Ocean, lb) 
great distance of Central Asia from the sea. HI the presc-'scc ofo svarm 
Atlantic current in the north-west, and ul) the vast land mass be lucen |hc 
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square km. in area in European Russia is 32 persons, and in Asiatic 
Russia, three persons. About 48 per cent of the population live on 6 per 
cent of territory while 65 per cent of the territory contains 6 per cent of the 
population. Although there are more than 150 towns with more than 
100,000 population in each, the number of towns, each with a 
population of 1 million and above, is only 9. These towns are Moscow (7.6 
m), Leningrad (4 m), Kiev (2 m), Baku (1 m), Gorky (1 m), Novosibirsk 
(1 m), Tashkent (1 m). and Kharkov. The rural population was 47 million 
in 1978. 

Economic Development through Series of Five-Year Plans 

The Soviet Government has brought a new life to the country through a 
scries of planning based on public ownership in industry, and on mixed 
public and collective ownership in agriculture. In 1928-29, the Govern¬ 
ment devised a five-year economic programme not only to re-organise the 
agricultural economy but also the heavy industries. The plan achieved 94 
p.c. of its targets by 1932. “The Second Five-Year Plan” was formulated 
to run from 1932 to 1937 and worked so as to make the country 
industrially self-sufficient and to redistribute her industry in such a way as 
to locate her great industrial enterprises where power was available or 
where there was an abundant supply of raw material, and also, to utilise to 
the full the labour resources in the different parts of the country. The Plan 
also aimed at increasing the output andimproving the quality of consumer 
goods. When this Plan period was over, the large-scale industry exceeded 
by 4 p.c. but the target of the consumer goods was not reached. 
When the Second World War broke out the Union was working 
out the Third Five-Year Plan (1938-1942) in which 
provision was made for “(1) increased regional 
self-sufficiency, especially . as regards food-stuffs, fertilizers, 
bricks, cement, etc., and (2) for a further shift of the industrial centre of 
gravity to the east." During the first three years, the industrial output 
increased according to plan targets, but thereafter the Plan was 
interrupted because of the attack of U.S.S.R. by Germany. "The whole of 
the national economy was switched to help the war effort, and the whole 
industries were shifted from the western areas to the east." 

The Fourth Five-Year Plan for 1946-50 was introduced with the main 
purpose of rehabilitating the war-ravaged regions of the country. Russian 
economy suffered the most grievous losses at the hands of the Germans in 
1941-44. Russia lost half of her coal and steel capacity and two-thirds of 
her iron ore. Similarly the oil industry sustained substantial injury and 
the damage done to agriculture was considerable. Besides. 25 million 
people were rendered homeless due to destruction of dwelling houses by 
bombing. By making bold changes in the planning methods, the Soviet 
Union brought about the economic recovery within a few years. Industrial 
establishments in various basic industries which were previously control- 
led from the centre, have been transferred to the constituent Republics. 
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In addition to the series of five-year plans, a seven-year plan (1959-65) 
was initiated to increase the industrial output by 80 p.c. and agricultural 
output by 70 p.c. The country has already become a great industrial power 
in the world. 


The major economic task during 1966-70 was to secure the rapid 
development of the country’s economy, greater efficiency, higher labour 
productivity, increased growth of industry and agricultural stability. 
Under the development Plan, power output was 830.000-850.000 m.kwh. 
oil 345-355 million tons, machine tools 220.000-230.000. coal 665-675 
million tons, steel 124-129 million tons, cement 10U-105 million tons, 
sugar 9.8 to 10 million tons and mineral fertilizers 62 to 65 million tons. 

The main task of the 1971-75 Five-Year Plan was to secure a 
considerable rise in the living standard on the basis of high rates ot grow th 
in production, increase in its effectiveness, scientific and technical 
progress and accelerated growth of productivity of labour. By 1975. the 
national income increased by 37-40 p.c. industrial output by 42-46 p.c. and 
agricultural output by 20-22 p.c. There has been greatimprovement in the 
system of planning and economic management, the use of computers, the 
application of economic and mathematical methods as well as advanced 
means of communication The enlarging enterprises and 

merger of some factories and plants in order to take all the benefits of new 
technology and new managerial conditions are the features of the present 
Five-Year Plan which began from 1981 

Characteristic Features of Soviet Agriculture: Farming activities in 
Russia are at present carried on under two methods— Kolkhozes 
(large-scale collective farms) and Sovkhozes (large-scale State farms). 
The collective farm is an agricultural enterprise formed by peasants on the 
principle of voluntary affiliation to iun large-scale public economy on the 
basis of common, socialist ownership and collectise labour All property 
of a collective farm is the common property of the collective farm 
members. The land is placed at the disposal of the collective farms for 
perpetual use entirely free of charge The collective .arms themselves 
draw their production plans and determine crops and areas to be 
cultivated. A portion of the,, produce is sold to the Slate and the 
remainine for distribution among the farmers Some of it is also in the 
market. Though the major par. of agriculture is earned out ... collective 
farms, the State farms have played a key role in providing leadership ,n 


the development of Socialist agriculture 

The collective farms cultivate an average of 1881 hectares pet farm. 
The State farms have a. their disposal 58 million hectares of cultivable 
land. A, present the era,, area oeatptes only W per cent o, the ,o,„ Ion,I 
area of Russ,a ,n spue of the urea, effort he us people ond then 
government. The agricultural operations are h.gl.lv mechanised I here arc- 
definite climatic limits to the extension of agriculture. Temperature- 
conditions limit the spread of agncul.u.al settlements Polewards, vvh.le ,n 
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Central Asia want of rainfall is the main obstacle. More than one-fourth 
of the Soviet Union is entirely unsuited for agriculture because of climate, 
soil or relief. Another one-fourth of the area consists of soils which lie in 
the agricultural zone but are at present not suited for agriculture. Good 
agricultural land in the Soviet Union covers approximately one million 
square miles and enables the country to be rated as a great agricultural 
region of the world. There is a wide variety of crops in the Soviet Union 
because of different climatic conditions and soils. The agricultural 
products have helped the country to develop an industrial economy. 

The direct consumption of food-stuffs being high in the country, there is 
hardly any surplus for export. Another feature is that northern Russia is 
mainly a grain-consuming area and can satisfy only 1/6 of its demand by its 
own production of food. 

Principal Agricultural Crops : Wheal is the principal grain crop of the 
U.S.S.R. In European Russia, wheat is not only cultivated in the rich 
black earth lands of the south ljut also in the more northerly latitudes by 
clearing the torest and adopting scientific methods. Wheat cultivatioin 
has increased rapidly in Western Siberia as well. Orenburg region. Kazak 
and Karakhalpak arc the other principal wheat-produciny regions. In 
spite of the rapid extension of wheat cultivation in other areas, the 
Ukraine is still the leading wheat-producing region in Russia. Wheat 
production has increased from 93 million tons in 1971 to 121 million tons 
in 1982. 

U.S.S.R. is an exporter of wheat although the quantity is on the 
decrease. From 5.6 million tons in I960, it came down to 2 million tons of 
wheat which U.S.S.R. exported in 1978. Her exports are mainly to 
Eastern European countries. In order to send wheat to these countries 
U.S.S.R. has also to import wheat. 

Siifnir heel is cultivated in the region between Kiev and Kursk, 
Transcaucasia. West Siberia and Lake Baikal region. Soviet Russia Raises 
nearly one-fourth of the world production of sugar beet and occupies the 
first place in the list of producers. In 1978. beet sugar production in 
U.S.S.R. was about 9 million tons. The other crops are rye. barley, flax, 
tobacco and tea. Russia produces about 35 per cent of the world s output 
of rye. The areas for barley are the Ukraine. Steppe regioin and Siberia. 
Russia raises about one-fitrh of the world's barley production. She also 
supplies half of the total world requirements of flax. 

Comm : In recent years, the U.S.S.R. has expanded the cotton 
production so much that its crop has been the world's largest. This record 
has been achieved without a large expansion in acreage. At present 
U.S.S.R. is able to meet all her home requirements and also to export 
cotton fibre. Cotton is cultivated lai in the Crimea, lb) to the north of the 
Black Sea. (c) to the north and east of the sea of Azov, in Uzbekistan 
Tadzhikistan. Turkmenia. Azerbcijan and the Southern areas of Kazakh- 
stan - The three major republics are Azerbeijan. Uzbekistan and 
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Tazhikistan. In ihc three cotton-producing Republics, cotton is but one of 
many lines of agricultural activity, and yet it is the dominant agricultural 
product. Furthermore, it tends or dominate the economy in each 
Republic. Many other lines of economic activity exist and thrive only as 
they support the growth and development of the cotton industr> There 
are many research and educational institutions which are engaged in 
evolving new varieties of cotton. Fine-quality cotton similar to Egyptian 
variety is being successfully cultivated in the southern cotton-producing 
districts. 

The average yield of cotton per acre is higher than in the U S A. In 
1981. U.S.S.R. produced 2.7 million tons of cotton. Tea and rice arc also 
being raised in considerable quantities. Though there were no tea 
plantations in 1931 in the country’, its progress gave a production of 
140,000 tons in 1981. Tea growing areas are Georgia. Krasnadar and 
Azerbaijan. 

The agricultural industry of the Soviet Union is being developed in 
terms of the requirements of industry and the needs of the population. 
There is a single plan for the national economy. Soviet Union today 
occupies second place in the world for agricultural production. W heat 
rye, potatoes, sugar beet and flax fibre are each the largest in the world 
One-third of the national income is derived from agriculture About 2“ 
million people are engaged in agriculture. This is because of the size of 
agricultural land, diverse soil and climate and of certain crops which do 
not permit mechanisation. 

Afforestation is considered to be the only reliable method to check soil 
erosion. Huge forest shelter belts are being erected in several rows along 
the banks of the Volga. Ural. Don and Northern Donetz. There are belts 
(each 60/100 metres wide), totalling 5.320 km in length to act as a barrier 
against the hot. dry winds from Central Asia. The main wooded belt is 
from the Urals range to the Caspian Sea. 


Mineral Resources of U.S.S.R. : The Union is very rich .n minerals and 
undoubtedly stands first for the known reserves of many basic raw 
materials (iron and manganese ores, copper, coal lead. zinc, woltram 
nickel, bauxite, mercury, mica, asbestos and potassium) and holds one of 
the first few places for the proved supplies of oil and gas She made 
tremendous progress in geological survery as a result of which many 
mineral resources have been discovered in the different parts of the 
country. The places which were without mining are now important 
suppliers of various minerals in large quantities. And vet half of the 
territory of the country has been geologically surveyed. She unlay r> 
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almost self-sufficient in all strategic minerals essential to modem economy .* 
U.S.S.R. supplies more than one-fifth of the world production of coal 
and occupies the first place in the list of coal-producing countries. The 
output of coal including lignite in the country was estimated at 680 million 
tons in 1981 as against 209 million tons in 1948. The important coal-field is 
in the Donetz basin (often called Donbas) which lies to the north of the 
Black Sea and covers an area of 10,000 square miles. From 90 million tons 
of coal in 1950, the production in the Donbas region is now more than 280 
million tons. Before the Revolution of 1917 the Donetz coal-field alone 
supplied more than 90 per cent of the Russian output ; today it supplies 
about 40 per cent. The second important coal-field is in the Kuznetsk 
region. The development of Kuznetsk coal-field has transformed this 
Steppe region into a great industrial centre. The production was about 160 
million tons in 1974, most of which was used in the metal lurgical works. 
The other principal coal-fields of the country are Tunguz (the Yenesei 
basin), Irkutsk. Pechora (in the Tundra region of the north of European 
Russia). Burein (in the Amur basin), Yukut (in the Lena basin). Kansk 
(brown coal), Karaganda (in the Steppe region of Asiatic Russia), 
Minusinsk. Moscow. Central Asia (South of Ferghana). Ural (near 
Sverdlovsk and Chelyabinsk), Far East (near Vladivostok), and Transcau- 
casus (near Batum). The Asiatic coal-fields of Kuzbuz, Minusinsk, 
Irkutsk. Burein and Vladivostok supply fuel to the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. 

It is estimated that the coal reserves of the Soviet Union contain 58 p.c. 
of the world's reserves and are in excess of one and a half trillion tons 
distributed from Moscow to Kamchatka. About 90 per cent of these 
reserves lie in Asia. 

In 1981. the Soviet Union was the largest producer of crude petroleum 
in the world. Her production which was hardly 29 million tons in 1948 
went up to 609 million tons in 1981. This was about one-seventh of the 
world production. The oil producing regions are the Caucasus and 
Kubyshev. Bashkiria and Perm in Ural-Volga. Baku has always been an 
important producer of oil. The Volga-Ural fields were developed after 
1928. and today the area is termed a "Second Baku". Oil is found on the 
western side of the Urals at Ukhta in the north ; Chussov, to the east of 
Perm ; Staerlitamak. to the east of Samara. A large new oil-field has been 
discovered in the trans-Volga area of the Saratov region. 

A number of pipe-lines move the oil to the industrial districts and the 
coast for export— (i) from Baku to Batum on the Black Sea, (ii) from 
Grozny and Maikop to Tuapse on the Black Sea. The largest pipe-line in 


•Soviet Scientists claim that it contains 58 p.c. of the world’s coal deposits. 58.9 p.c. of its oil. 
41 p.c. of its iron ore. 76.7 p.c. of its apatite. 88 p.c. of its manganese. 54 p.c. of its potassium 
salts and nearly one-thiid of its phosphates. (Statesman Year Book 1976-77, p. .1402). 
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U.S.S.R. was completed in 1955 connecting Tuimazy in Bashkina with 
Omsk. There are 37.400 km of pipe line in U.S.S.R. The petroleum 
reserves are estimated to be over six billion metnc tons of which the 
Caucasus-Caspian contains 50 p.c. 

Large oil deposits have also been found in Central asia and Kazakhstan 
in Kransnodar Tcrntory and other areas. The Baku and Grozny fields, the 
old oil areas, which before the revolution accounted for 90 per cent of the 
country 's oil production, have been found to contain considerabK more 
oil. Today they account for only 28 per cent of country’s output, even 
though they produced more than double the oil produced in the best 
prerevolutionary years. 

Considerable deposits of combustible gas have been discovered in the 
Ural-Volga oil-bearing region. Stavropol Territory, the Western Ukraine, 
the Eastern Trans-Ural, and other regions, and these discoveries have 
resulted in the rapid development of the gas industry in recent sears 

In U.S.S.R., because of the long distances over which the fuel-materials 
are to be transported involving much carrying expenses, the present policy 
is to encourage the utilization of local fuel as much as possible, specially in 
the European belt. This has also resulted in the opeining ol a series of 
hydro-electric stations. The country has the largest dam in the world at 
Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei, which was opened in 19h3 to provide 
hydro-electricity with 5 million kw capacity for aluminium plants nearby, 
some steel plants and chemical works. There is another dam on the 
Angara, a tributary of the Yenisei at Bratsk, which was the world s largest 
dam until the completion of Krasnoyarsk. 

Soviet Union is one of the greatest iron producers ami ranks first in the 
world. The country is supposed to contain 41 p.c. of the world s iron-ore 
reserves. Prospecting has multiplied the iron-ore resources in the old 
areas many times over, and has led to the discovery of many new deposits 
in Kazakhstan. Western and Eastern Siberia. Karela and the far East 

The most important recent accomplishment is the discovery ol immense 
deposits of rich iron-ore in Kustanai Region. Kazakhstan, and arrange¬ 
ments are being made for the production of III million tons of ore a \ear. 

Large rich iron deposits have also been found in Belgorod Region, in 
the southern part of the U.S.S R.. where much prospecting is being done. 
Many of the deposits discovered in the Ural. Yakutia and other areas are 
high-grade alloyed ores.' 

The principal iron-ore regions at present are : 

(1) In the neighbourhood of Kursk ; 

(2) near Orsk in the Southern Urals ; 

(3) at Telbes in the Kuzbuz region ; 

(4) the Murmansk peninsula ; 


The Soviet geologists claim that USSR cont.unx 41 pc ol the *orlds iron ore 
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(5) the Magnet mountain near Magnitogorsk in the Urals ; 

(6) at Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine. 

In 1981 Soviet Russia produced about 242 million tons of iron-ore out of 
the world’s total of 530 million tons. The reserves of iron-ore have been 
estimated at nearly 10 billion tons. 

Soviet Union is the leading manganese producer in the world. In 
European Russia, manganese is raised in two principal localities : (a) near 
Chiatura in the Caucasus of Georgia, supplying most of the ore for 
export; (b) near Nikopol in Southern Ukraine, about-100 miles 
north-west of Crimea, supplying most of the ore for domestic consump¬ 
tion. Further east, there are other deposits of managanese at Orenburg in 
the middle Volga, at Bashkiria in the southern Urals and on the Muzul 
river in Siberia. The production of manganese ore in 1970 was about 48 
per cent of the world’s total. Copper is found in Kazakhstan, and the 
leading mine is at Kounrad. near the north shore of Lake Balkhash. The 
annual production of copper ore is about 900.000 tons. The main centre 
of the atomic industry is at Ust-Kamenogorsk in the Altai mountains. 
Uranium deposits are being worked near south-east Tashkent, near Lake 
Baikal, in southern Armenia and Adizhan. About one-sixth of the world 
production of bauxite is raised in U.S.S.R. She is the third largest 
producer of molybdenum ore in the world, although the production is 
one-sixth of that of USA. With only one-third of the production of 
Canada, she is also the second largest producer of the nickel ore. In 
antimony ore. too. she occupies the fourth position after China, South 
Africa and Bolivia. Soviet Union is one of the leading producers of 
platinum, the production of which is more than 180.000 troy ounces. 
Platinum is raised mostly near Nizhni Tagil in the Urals. Gold deposits are 
found in the Urals, the Lena Basin and the Lake Baikal region. The 
Union produces about 10 million fine ounces of gold. Chromium deposits 
arc found in the Urals. Orenburg. Bashkirian and Kasaksky. 


Forest Resources 

Soviet Union contains more than one third of the total forest land of the 
world. Within the country, the total area covered by forest is 33 p c. of the 
territory. There are vast resources of pine. fir. larch and spruce which are 
used for timber, paper-making and the manufacture of cellulose. Of the 
whole forest land of the U.S.S.R., a large portion is administered and 
worked bv the State and the balance is in the hands of the peasantry^ 
There are. however, enormous difficulties in the adequate utilization of 
forest resources. The uneven geographical distribution of forests, the 
inadequately developed transport system, remoteness from the centres of 
domestic and foreign consumption and the shortage of labour are the main 
handicaps in Soviet Russia. The forest lands of the Union are mostly in 
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Asiatic Russia. 4 Most of the forest lands of European Russia .ire in the 
north although the Caucasus contains an inexhaustible supply ol many 
valuable varieties of timber. The northern region of European Russia and 
Siberia together contribute 55 p.c. of the country's total timber. At 
present Caucasus supplies only 2 p.c. of the total 4 timber The total 
production of round wood in U.S.S.R is about 390 millian cubic metres a 
year. 


Fisheries 

Soviet Union has made astonishingly rapid development from virtually 
nothing 15 years ago to become one of the world s largest in fishing 
industry. 

The Russians have far outstripped mans countries in technical 
know-how when it comes to large scale fish harvesting. The fishing 
operations are highly efficient and the Russians tend to combine their 
fishing with oceanographic research. The fishing is confined mainly to the 
northern part of the Pacific Ocean. 

The total fish catches in a yea are about Id million tons. The production 
has maintained a steady rate of increase. In 1980. U.S.S.R. caught (viHMi 
whales out of the world s total of about 4)735 

Manufactures and the Industrial /.ones 

Within recent years Soviet Russia has made considerable progress in 
the manufacturing industries. U.S.S R produces about 20 per cent ol the 
world's total volume of industrial output compared with 10 p.c in 194" 
The average annual rate of industrial growth since I960 has been III p.c. 
Today, the country takes the first place in Europe and the second place in 
the world (after the U.S A.) in regard to industrial output The methods 
of production are highly advanced, anti the factories are well-equipped 
with modern appliances. It is the aim of the Soviet organisation to effect a 
widespread redistribution of industries throughout the country, so that no 
particular area can have industrial monopoly The principal manufactures 
are machinery, farm implements, motor tractors, motor cars, textiles, 
leather, pottery, chemicals, refining of sugar, etc. The Soviet industrial 
organisation thus tries to be dependent on those raw materials which are 
found only in the country. For many years, the Soviet Government did 
not emphasise the importance ol consumer goods. It is only recently that 
the country has encouraged production of shoes, clothing, washing 
machines and other counsumer goods. I his is being done because of the 
growing income of Soviet consumers and the Government s desire to 


‘However, owing lo the absence of proper irampurtaiion facilities by roads and mors. the 
exploration of forest resources is difficult in A'laiic Kusmj 
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satisfy their demands. There are six chief industrial regions in the Soma 
Union. Historically the important industr.al area is the Moscow-Gorta- 
Tula region. Ninety per cent of the cotton manufactures are concentrated 
in the Moscow region. Moscow and Ivanove are the two important^cotton 
centres. Metal industries are localized at Tula, Moscow and Gorki. TTie 
Moscow area is also responsible for 60 per cent of the Union s chemical 
industries. The great handicap of this industrial region is the paucity and 
ooor quality of natural resources. 

P The most important industrial region is the Ukraine and '“margins 
The Donetz basin of the Ukraine supplies about 55 per cent of the Soviet 
steel and 70 per cent of the aluminium. The Donetz basin is also important 
for sugar mills, flour mills and leather factories. The mdustnalcentresare 
Kiev (grain market). Odessa (agricultural machinery). Knvoi RogO™ 
and steel). Dnepropetrovsk (general engineering and thermal power 
station).Rostov (agricultural machinery).’Voroshilovgrad (locomotives), 
and Stalingrad (iron and steel works). Because of >« r «ources an 
communication facilities, this area is likely to remain the top industrial 
region of the U.S.S.R. 

The Ural-Karaganda industrial area is comparatively new. This area 
includes Perm. Sverdlovsk. Chelyabinsk. Orenburg. Karaganda Magni¬ 
togorsk and Nizhni Tagil. The area produces about 20 per cent of the pig 
iron and 25 per cent of the steel produced in the U.S.S.R. The other 
industries are chemicals, railway workshops and armament foundries. The 
area is served by the Trans-Siberian and the Caspian Railways. 

The Kuzbuz, also called the Kuznetz, region in Western Siberia has, of 
late, become an industrial area of great importance. The important 
industrial towns are Kemerovo (oil refining and metal works), StalinsK 
(iron and steel works, locomotives), and Tomsk (aeroplanes). 

Within recent years. Soviet Central Asia near the border of Afghanistan 
has developed cotton industry, chemicals and iron and steel industries. 
Tashkent. Bukhara and Stalinabad are the chief towns of Soviet Central 

A The Far Eastern Region has recently assumed great importance. As the 
area is more <han 2.000 miles from the Urals, the Soviet Govemmern has 
been trying to make it economically self-sufficient. Yarkutsk Vitim, 
Komosomolsk. Orlovok and Vladivostok are the chief towns of the Far 

E ThJ n sptkil feature of Russia's economy has been the emphasis it has 
always placed on the development of heavy industry, though the 
production of consumer' goods has also increased. The Preponderance 
of machine building has ensured economic self-suffic.ency.^epnmary 
aims in the sphere of industry are to expand the iron and steel non-ferrous 
metals, fuel and chemical industries and to ensure such a rate of 
construction of power stations that wall keep power supply ahead of 
demand. 
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New industrial enterprises that went into production in 1970 included 
oil refineries at Kmsh and Kremenchug. chemical works at Uvarovo. 
cement works in Kemerovo region, the Baikal cement works, steel rolling 
mills at the West Siberian. Knvoi Rog. and Kommunarsk metallurgical 
works. 

Of late considerable progress has taken place also in the expansion or 
light industry in the countr>. Already, there has been emphasis from 
heavy industry' to light industry and consumer goods like cotton and 
woollen textiles, leather foot-wear, paper, sugar and rayon. 

In the production of pig iron and steel. Russia has made tremendous 
progress in recent times. From about 18 million metric tons of pig iron in 
1948. the production was a little more than 107 million tons in 1978 

Recently the Soviet-British Joint Commission on scientific technologic¬ 
al, trade and economic co-operation placed considerable importance on 
the participation of British firms in building industrial enterprises in the 
U.S.S.R. and of Soviet organisations in similar projects in Britain. 

Transportation Facilities 

The means of communication in the U.S.S. R are k m important bet ause 
of the vastness of the territory, immense hut sparsely scattered population, 
the unequal distribution of natural resources, the location of industries and 
the concentration of grain production in the south of the country. I he 
entire gamut of transportation types can be found within the I’.S S R 

The U.S.S.R. has the largest riser system in the world The importance 
of the rivers of the U.S.S.R is determined by the climate, the geological 
structure, topography and the size of the territory Although the risers are 
navigable and widely used for transport, these are either flowing to the 
land-locked seas or to the Arctic Sea The rivets freeze in winter and dry 
up in summer. The navigation in some cases is impeded by rapids. I he 
early summers are usually the period of flood tor the lands round the 
mouths of rivers flowing to the north, a** the snow m the uppei parts of 
such rivers melts first. However, the rivers are long ha\e a gentle tall and 
a slow current which make navigation possible right up to their sources 
They also receive many tributaries and flow through agricultural lands 
The Russian rivers arc also utilized for the production of hydro electric 
power. 

The Soviet Union possesses some ot the largest risers in the world—the 
Una 3,800 kms., the Obi 3.508 kins., the V-nesei 3.3N» kins, the Amur 
4.000 kms.. and the Volga 3.500 kms. Altogether the Soviet Union has 
more than 83.800 kms. of navigable rivers and canals. The sources of 
most of the rivers are in the plains and are fed by rain, lake and the 
melting snow. In spring when the snow melts, the rivers spread out by- 
several miles. The principal rivers of i uropean Russia are Dvina. 
Dneiper. Don and Volga—the last-named being the greatest river, in the 
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basin of which lies more than half of Russia. The Volga is ihe longest 
river in Europe and plays an important role in the economic life of the 
Soviet Union. It rises in the swamp country north of Moscow and flows 
into the Caspian Sea. after traversing about 3.400 kms. Gorki, Kazan, 
Kuibyshev. Saratov and Stalingrad are situated on the Volga. Oil and 
food move north along the river, while for south-bound 
traffic timber and manufactured goods are important. The 
Volga is linked with five seas by canals. The 
Volga-Don shipping canal was opened in 1952. The Don is not 
suitable for shipping, and so the Volga-Don Canal provides a deep water 
highway from Kalach to Rostov. The canal links the White. Baltic. 
Caspian. Azov and Black Seas into a single water transport system. The 
Obi. Ycnesei. Lena and"Amur are the principal rivers of Siberia. There is 
a project to utilise the Siberian rivers for agriculture by means of dams 
and canals. The Amu*Darya and the Syr-Darva are the principal rivers of 
Central Asia. They have their sources in mountains and are fed by the 
melting of snows. There is a plan to connect the Amu Darya with the 
White Sea-Baltic Canal across the Caspian Sea. Russia’s waterways 
handle about It) per cent of the total goods traffic. These also provide 
enormous supplies of hydro-electric power. The U.S.S.R. rivers are also 
important for irrigation, although full use of them has not been made so 
far. specially in Central Asia and Trans-Caucasus. 

Northern passage along the coasts of the Polar Sea is only navigable 
for a few months in the >ear. but it establishes direct maritime 
communication between European Russia and the Far East through 
Murmansk. Leningrad and Vladivostok for the produce of the basins of 
Obi. Lena. Ycnesei and kolyam rivers. Lakes and sea also play an 
important part in the transport system. The Black Caspian and Aral seas 
and lakes like Ladoga, Onega and Baikal provide waterways for carrying 


goods and passengers. 

Soviet Union ha> about 138.000 km. of railways which serve both 
economic and strategical purposes The country holds the first place in the 
world for passenger traffic and in the length of electrified lines. An 
extensive programme of electrification of railways is being carried out in 
the Urals. Siberia. Trans-Caueasia and the suburbs of Moscow. Leningrad 
and Tallinn A little more than 110.000 km. of mam line railways are 
electric and diesel traction. The railway network is dense in Western 
USSR In the Urals too. the network is heavy but elsewhere the rail 
lines are inadequate Most of the lines are single track. Moscow, the focus 
ol the system, is linked with the Urals, the Ukraine and other parts of 
industrial Russia to the north and south. About 80 p.c. of all goods traffic 
and « p.c. of passenger transport go by rail. In recent years there has 
been an enormous increase in the volume of railway traffic in the country. 
The central areas will be connected by electric lines with the Donetz 
basin, the Urals and Siberia, and ultimately with the Soviet Far East. 
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Russia has made very great progress in air-transport. The total length 
of internal airlines is nearly 635.000 km. All important Russian cities arc 
linked by regular air services. There are three principal airways, all 
radiating from Moscow. The one goes to Vladivostok on the Pacific coast 
via Kazan. Sverdlovsk. Omsk. Irkutsk. Chita and Khabarovsk. The 
second line runs from Moscow to Stockholm via Riga. At Riga it is 
connected with the German airways. The third line goes to Kabul from 
Moscow via Orenburg and Tashkent. There arc regular airlines between 
U.S.S.R. and China. Poland .Czechoslovakia. Hungary. Rumania. Bulgar¬ 
ia. Finland and India throughout the year. The Soviet airlines carried 
about 74 million passengers in 1978. Soviet air services reach 57 countries 
and 20 foreign lines have regular services to the U S S R 


Trade Development 

In spite of the tremendous progress in all areas of economic activities 
and in the trade with more than 100 countries. 70 of which are on the basis 
of trade agreements, the share of the country in the world’s total trade is 
still small.Till recently, the Soviet Union had trade relations mostly with 
Socialist countries both for export and import. At present great 
significance is attached to trade with the newly-free developing countries. 
The Soviet Union’s trade with advanced developing countries is a recent 
phenomenon. 

Although the excess of export over import is not considerable. 
U.S.S.R. has always maintained a favourable balance of trade. Of the 
total import, machinery and transport equipment account for 34 p.c. and 
other manufactures like consumer goods and textiles for 26 p.c. The 
principal export commodities in 1978 were oil (116 million tons), coal (26 
million tons), iron ore (43 million tons), iron steel, manganese, ore. paper 
cotton, vegetable oil. tractors, motor cars and grain (5 million tons). 

More than three-fifths of her exports go to West Europe. Czechosoova- 
kia. Poland. Hungary. Rumania and Bulgaria East Germany takes 
one-fifth of the total exports. Die value of foreign trade in 1978 was R 
10,565 million and 11.520 million roubles for imports and exports 

India’s share in <hc foreign .rade of .he U.S.S.R. has shown much 
progress. There is still considerable scope for Ind.an goods like sugar, 
fruits, clothing, foot-wear, silk fabrics, tea and raw tobacco 


Trade Centres 

Moscow, the great industrial centre of Russia, is not only the capital but 
also the great nodal centre of Russian routes . from it railways diverge in 
different directions. Its manufactures are textile and metal goods, leather 
goods, paper, etc. The population is over 6 millions. 
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Leningrad, at the mouth of the Neva, is a great Baltic port. It is the 
natural outlet of Russia to Western Europe. Ship-building is important, 
specially the constructon of ice-breakers. Paper cellulose and aluminium 
are the manufactures. 

Baku, on the Caspian Sea. is one of the most important oil-yielding 
centres in the world. Oil is carried for export by pipelines to Batum on the 
Black Sea. Murmansk, on the north shore of the Kola Peninsula, is the 
only ice-free port of the north. The port has railway connection with 
Leningrad. Odessa, on the north coast of the Black Sea. is the chief port 
of Southern Russia. The principal export is wheat. Kiev, on the Dneiper. 
is a grain market of considerable importance. It is one of the oldest cities 
in Europe. Rostov, on the Don. near the north-eastern coast of the Sea of 
Azov, is an industrial centre where agricultural machinery is made. 
Kharkov, the capital of the Ukraine, manufactures tractors, motor cars 
and agricultural machinery. Dnepropetrovsk, on the Dneiper. has 
important engineering works. A great dam has been constructed on the 
Dneiper to supply hydro-electricity to the industries. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and North Ireland* 

Great Britain is a highly industrialised country in the world. The 
commercial and industrial development of Great Britain was remarkable 
fiom the latter half of the nineteenth century. She was the leader in 
engineering development, the pioneer in railways and the inventor of a 
great number of industrial processes. By 1900 Great Britain alone 
acounted Mr about one-fifth of the total world trade, while Great Britain 
and the Empire together accounted for nearly one-third. She possesses 
certain ud\ outages which have greatly contributed towards the remarkable 
growth of her commerce. 

Fa\ our able Geographical environment The climate of the British Isles, 
on the whole, is mild and equable. The mildness of winter causes little or 
no interruption to agriculture, and its comparative freedom from heavy 
snow-fall causes little interruption of communication. 'The climate is 
neither so hot nor so cold as to prevent people from working either in field 
or factory throughout the year. The Bntish capacity for regular routine 
work, so necessary in the manufacturing industries, is partly the result of 
climatic conditions.” 

The coast-line of Great Britain is broken up by numerous inlets, so that 
no part of the country is more than 100 km. from navigable water or more 
than 160 km. from the sea. The nearness of the coast, on both sides, 
places a manufacturing region within easy reach of many markets. The 
seas surrounding the British Isles are everywhere shallow—usually less 


' Hr British Mo consist of Britain and Ireland and cover an area of 121 .no square miles 
Great Britain (comprising England. Wales and Scoiland) and Northern Ireland constitute the 
United Kingdom. I K has 94.000 square miles of area 
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than 300 feel, because the isljnds lie on the continental shelf. These 
shallow waters provide excellent fishing grounds as well as breeding 
grounds for the fish. The North Atlantic current spreads out over the shelf 
and its ameliorating efffect on the air is thus magnified. The effect of tidal 
movement is increased by the shallowness of the water, which gives the 
benefit of high tides in flooding the harbours, keeping them free from silt 
and waste and bringing ships far up the estuaries. 

The situation of the country is very important. The English C hannel has 
separated the country from the Continent. The country is. on the one 
hand, verv near to Europe for the purpose of commerce, and. on the 
other hand, it is quite distant from Europe from the point of view of 
invasion by any European power by land or sea. although it does not 
enjoy equal immunity from aerial attacks. The country is. moreover, 
situated in the centre of the ‘land hemisphere' which has enabled her to 
maintain commercial and cultural contacts with the advanced as well as 
densely populated countries. The great industrial countries of the 
Continent—Germany. France and Belgium—face her eastern and south¬ 
ern coasts while the U.S.A. can be easily approached by the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The country is very fortunate in having large deposits of coal and iron. 
Coal is of superior quality and is found close to iron-fields. All the 
principal industries of Great Britain are more or less localised near the 
coal-fields. Chalks, slate, tin and clay are also found in small quantities 
The rivers of the United Kingdom are of little use for navigation: but their 
estuaries are always important for shipping. 


Economic and Human Factors in U.K.’s Growth 
The rapid commercial and industrial progress of U K. is the result of 
certain forces. First, the essential political stabilitv of the country > 
democratic parliamentary Government made industrial progress rapid 
Secondly, the temperament, character and industry of her people are her 
strength. The industrial output per head of her population is one of the 
highest in the world. Great Britain is even today the traditional home of 
outstanding technical achievement. Because of the industrial skill of her 
people, she enjoys world-wide reputation in the matter of superiority of 
design in textiles, pottery, aero engines and ship. Ihe > P m« ot m venture 
is a feature of British character, which cumulatively led to the 'uildi g I 
of the British empire. Today, the Commonwealth includes an 
of 34 nations. One out of every four people m the world U\i 
Commonwealth countries which cover over a quarter of the wo.lds 
surface with members in all five continents It thus has an almost unique 
capability of bridging a great diversity of peoples, ot races and of coK 
with widely different political systems and a great v.irietv o i g 
standards. 
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Another important characteristic of the Commonwealth is its flexibility 
and its readiness to adapt to changing circumstances. Until 1947 the 
British Sovereign was also the Head of each individual Commonwealth 
country. However, in India it was felt that such a situation was no longer 
compatible with full independence and so India became a Republic whilst 
still remaining within the Commonwealth. The ready acceptance of this 
fundamental change by Britain and other Commonwealth countries was 
an early example of the flexibility of the new Commonwealth and one 
which in fact made it possible for other African and Asian countries who 
were equally jealous of their full independence to join the Common¬ 
wealth. This Indian initiative thus led to a cpmpletely new concept of the 
Commonwealth, and it has been instrumental in enabling the Common¬ 
wealth to adapt itself to the requirements of present-day membership.* 
Thirdly, internal communication is highly developed. Great Britain’s 
railways serve all the great ports of the country. The road-system is also 
excellent, and motor transport handles both passenger and goods traffic. 
The inland waterways are. however, not very important, and they carry 
about 4 per cent of the traffic handled by the railways. Fourthly, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations contains more than 24 per cent of 
world population and it provides an excellent market for her goods as well 
as a source of her imports. Because of the political link with many of these 
countries in the past which were the British colonies or dependencies, the 
economic tie has remained strong even today. Fifthly. Britain's tradition 
of steamship, her skill in marine engineering and in the management of 
shipping have enabled her to provide the greatest contribution to 
international shipping. The British ships took the settlers to new 
countries, carried their exports and the imported goods they needed. 
Britain still has the largest merchant fleet in the world. Sixthly. English 
language has spread throughout the globe. English is the language in 
Canada. U.S.A. and the West Indies in North America. Australia and 
New Zealand in Oceania and South Africa. During the past century and a 
half, the British ruled large areas of Africa and Asia. In many of the new 
States in these continents. English continues to be a lingua franca, for 
official and commercial purposes. The common language has greatly 
facilitated the grow th of commercial relations with the United Kingdom. 

Finally, the national character of the people in appreciating the values 
and cultures of other nations and yet maintaining their own characteristics 
has not perhaps brought about a unity of behaviour in line with other 
cultures, but her people because of their characteristics, always earned 
respect and understanding of the peoples of the Empire. Even today. 
British character has a special meaning to the Commonwealth countries, 
and this has greatly facilitated the expansion of British markets. In 


•Eatrocts from in address hy Sn Michael Walker. British High Commit,oner to India, on 
July .1. 1974. to the Foreign Affairs Association of India 
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addition to these contributory causes, the free-trade policy that prevailed 
in the country in the last century and the great mechanical inventions are 
also to be taken into consideraion. 


She is however facing a number of problems, challenging her position in 
commerce and politics. The high tariff of other countries of the world is 
affecting the trade of the British Isles adversely to a great extent Great 
Britain is not fortunate as the possessor of the essential raw materials of 
industry. She. has no doubt the deposits of valuable coal and low grade 
iron-ore. but these are no longer the only key materials of an mduNtrial 
economy. Indeed, no other great industrial country has so few of the raw- 
materials. Petroleum, manganese, tin. bauxite, lead copper, cotton, 
rubber, jute and oilseeds must be imported Secondly, the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations of which Britain is the head in becoming more and more 
a very loose and uncertain'organisation in terms of economic strength to 
Britain The dearness of land arising from the density of population and 
the great development of industry, high wages of the labourers and the 
deficiency of water power are’also giving an\iet> to the British 
industrialists. Finally, the technological and human resources of the 
U.S.A.. West Germany and Japan have made them very strong as 
competitors of U K. 

Population: The United Kingdom is a very densely populated country 
The estimated total population of the United Kingdom in April 197s was 


56 millions. 

The average density of population in U K is 2U per square km. Willi 
die exception of Belgium. Netherlands and Hew Germany dm is the lushest 
density of population recorded for any countrs in Europe 

Northern England and South Wales are the centres of the densest 
population, because these are the industrial areas Recently population in 
Southern England, particularly in the suburbs of London, has increased 
with great rapidity. Lancashire. Glamorgan. Warwickshire. Du.ham and 
Staffordshire have more than 600 people per square km I he industrial 
activities of these regions aitracvdpeople from other parts of the country 
The agricultural districts of Norfolk. Suffolk. Lincolnshire and Cambridge 
contain less than 5(10 people per square mile. The mountainous districts 

are all sparsely populated. ... 

A fairly large number of people leave the country every year to sc ok 

outside.There are both push and pull factors m this regard I he weather 

and overcrowding and ihe crilic.il employment -mianon »> l Is are the 

three broad push factor.. The employment opportunities more money 
better living conditions and • wanting the British attitude ... Australia and 
New Zealand are some of the pull factors. Moreover. Australia, "i.ida 
and New Zealand have people of Anglo Saxon stock either in a majority 
or in a sizeable minority who have common language and common 
institutions. Naturally, the British immigrants settle ... these countries 
more easily than others who come from the continent of Europe tins 
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recent development is the increasing number of immigrants from the 
Commonwealth countries who have settled in U.K. The non-British 
communities are being multiplied. Naturally, there are the problems of 
adaptation and integration. 

Mineral Resources: The two most useful minerals—coal and iron are 
found in close proximity. The British coal mining industry has been in 
existence for over 300 years. Coal is found throughout the country in large 
quantities; in the annual production of coal Great Britain occupies the 
third place in the world being surpassed by U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. The 
British coal-beds are of the carboniferous age and contain coal of 
bituminous quality. The value of several of the British coal-fields is 
enhanced by their closeness to the sea. Coal is the principal cargo of the 
coastal trade and forms one-third of the total. The quality of British coal is 
fairly good. The workable coal reserves are estimated at 100,000 million 
tons and should last 400 to 500 years at current rate of consumption. 

Coal mining is very impnant in the national economy of the country as it 
supplies seven-eighths of the power required in industries. It employs 
nearly one million people, and about four millions of the population of the 
country are directly dependent on it. Coal mining accounts for 90 per cent 
of the value of the total mineral output of the country. Each major 
coal-field is an important industrial area. Coal is also important in British 
export trade accounting for over 5 per cent of the total value of the 
country’s exports. 

The principal coal-fields of the United Kingdom are the following: 

(i) The Pennine Range. 

Northumberland and Durham; York, Derby and Nottingham; South 
Lancashire; and North Staffordshire. 

(ii) The Midland Plain. 

Warwickshire; South Staffordshire; Leicestershire. 

(iii) The Welsh Mountains. 

North Wales and South Wales. 

(iv) The Midland Valley of Scotland. > 

Ayreshire and Clyde. 

Small coal-fields are also found in Bristol, Edinburgh and Kilkenny in 
Ireland. 

Production and Consumption of Coal 
(in million tons) 


Coal output 

Inland Consumption 

1960 

193.6 

196.7 

1967 

175 

170 

1970 

153 

140 

1975 
• 125 

125 

1981 

127 

126 

Export & bunkers 

5.5 

2.4 

3.5 

2 

— 


From 1956 onward there has been a general decline in the volume of 
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internal comsuption of coal in U K. The pause in the expansion of 
industrial production, the growing competition from fuel oil and 
increasing efficiency in the use of coal are the factors that led to the 
decline. 


The inland consumption of coal in L'.K is about 121 million tons. The 
principal users are power station (72 m). domestic (14 m). coke ovens 
(20 m), gas works (3 m). cement (4 ra). and chemicals (4 m). 

Factors responsible for the decline of the coal exports: in The high price 
of British coal. As most of the easily accessible coal-fields have been 
mined, the workings have now followed the coal structures deep and far 
underground. The organised coal mining industry has been in existence 
for over 300 years. Naturally many of the best seams of coal are now 
worked out. Every coal mine has become deeper with thinner seams 
which demands a high level of investment. Thus the cost of production has 
gone up. Because of the ease with which coal is mined, the U S A, is 
putting cheaper coal in the markets. On The rapid development of 
hydro-electricity. France. Italy. Sweden and other former customers have 
developed hydro-electric power. I in I The discoveries of new fields. 
Australia and Natal—once large importers—have discovered mans new 
coal-fields, (iv) Despite the rise in coal production, a higher output has 
increased the coal consumption in Britain. 

The York. Derby and Nottingham coal-field is about 62 km. long and .'<> 
km wide. This area is responsible for more than 40 p c. of the country s 
output of coal. This coal-field is within easy reach of the iron deposits 
Nearness to sea has helped the growth of export trade. Scandinavia. 
Denmark and the Baltic States import coal from this area I he wollen 
industries of the West Riding and the iron and steel industries of Sheffield 
arc particularly associated .with this coal-field. The cotton industry is 
primarily important in the South Lancashire coal-field. 

The Midland coal-field came into prominence because of the iron ami 
steel industry. The fortune of the industry in the area is therefore 
asociated with the steel industry whose progress or decline has impact on 
coal output. Normally, these fields contribute II per cent of the U.K. 


total coal. , ... TK , 

The Ay restore coal-field of Scotland raises coal mostly lor export I he 
Clyde estuary does not actually possess coal, hut it can very convenient y 
use the Lanarkshire coal. The great ship-bu, Id,ng industry ofthcCydc 
basin is based on the Lanarkshire coal and „o„ ITc area raises alx u 14 
p.c. of U.K.'s coal. The South Wales coal-field is known for the quality of 
its coal. It is particularly important for steamships and for export. This 
area contributes about 16 p.c. of the total output of the "untry. 

In July 1946. the Coal Industry Nationalisation Ac, was passed to bring 
the coal mining industry into public ownership and control On the s, 
January 1947. the coal mining industry and certain associated activities 
passed into the control of National Coal Board whose duty it is to secure 
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the efficient development of the coal-mining industry and to make 
supplies of coal available in quantities and at prices which seem best 
calculated to further the public interest. The National Coal Board has 
brought about reorganisation and development of collieries and also more 
mechanisation in cutting, loading and handling. As a measure to meet the 
problem of falling demand for coal, the Board has schemes for reducing 
open-cast production and closing uneconomic pits. 

Great Britain is the birthplace of the modern iron industry. Her deposits 
of iron ore which are quite considerable are. however of low grade. In 
1980 she raised 3 million tons of iron ore. There has been a sharp decline 
in iron ore production since 1970. when it was 12 million tons. The 
principal iron-ore centres are ta) in the Cleveland Hills: tb) at Scunthorpe 
and Fordingham in Lincolnshire: tel at Corby and Kettering in North¬ 
amptonshire: and (d) near Banbury in North Oxfordshire. The supplies of 
South Wales iron-ore have been nearly exhausted and iron and steel 
industry of this area now depends on Spam and France for iron-ore. The 
most important iron-ore field lies in South-East England. The iron fields 
of the ILK. can meet only 50 p.c. of the requirements of her metal 
industry. Many of the mines which yielded very rich ores arc almost 
exhausted, and the easily accessible types of ores require a considerable 
outlay to provide fuel for smelting. Therefore. Britain finds it economical 
to import rich ores from Sweden. Spam. France. Brazil. North Africa, and 
Newfoundland. This imported ore is normally haematite. She imports 
about IS million tons of iron-ore a year. 

The other minerals found iiythe country are lead. zinc, copper and tin. 
Limestone, chalk, granite, slates and salt are also quarried. Ouarrying is 
an important occupation in Cornwall. Devon. Somerset. Wales and the 
Cambrian peninsula. At one time tin was the most important mineral of 
England: now it is almost exhausted. Although the country is totally 
deficient in manganese, chrome ore. tungsten, aluminium, nickel and 
copper, their supplies into the country do not entail difficulties in view of 
their availability in the Commonwealth countries. So long as her ties with 
Commonwealth countries remain strong, her deficiency in respect of % 
many minerals will not affect her economy. U.K. produces a small 
quantity of petroleum (1000 tons a year). 

Agricultural Resources: The British Isles is a great manufacturing 
country, vet farming activities of its people occupy an important place in 
the national economy. About 4 per cent of the total population are 
engaged in agricultural occupations. There are a little more than half a 
million agricultural holdings of varying sizes. About 50 p.c. of the total 
holdings are under 16 hectares in size. 18 p.c. arc over 38 hectares and 30 
p.c. over 100 hectares. Thus ILK has the largest area of agricultural land 
per worker of any European country. The proportion of labour force, 
however, in agriculture is lower than in any other country. The causes of 
the drift from the land are the low wages and general working conditions. 
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Soil and climatic conditions determine the variation in the t\pes of 
farming. Arabic fanning is confined to the eastern half of England, while 
the western half of England is known for dairy farming. Wheat, barley, 
oats, sugar beet and fruits arc cultivated in those parts whose climatic 
conditions are suitable. In Eastern England the geographical 
conditions are exceptionally favourable to the growth of such produce. 
Summers arc hot. and therefore .wheat is cultivated in Lincoln Norfolk. 
Suffolk. Essex, and Bedfordshire. Barley requires conditions similar to 
those for wheat, so it is also cultivated in the easier plains. Oats are raised 
in the Eastern plains of Scotland and in the lowland areas of Northern 
Ireland. Sugar-beet is cultivatd in li) the wheat lands of Easter England. 
(ii) North Shropshire and the neighbouring countries, lint Fifeshire. and 
(iv) the valley of the river Barrow in South-East Ireland. 

The yields of agricultural crops per hectatre compare very favouably 
with those having the highest yield in the world. 

Yllll> IN TERMS OF UK) KCi PER HICTARI.. (1981) 



U.K. 

World average 

Wheat 

. ... 51 

19 

Rye 

34 

18 

Barley 

a: 

:i 

Oats 

39 

18 

Sugar-beer 

305 

320 


For nearly a century, she has been far and away the greatest importer of 
food in the world. The post-war world food shortage however has made it 
necessary for U.K to maintain a high level of production of grains and 
other crops for home consumption. About half the food that Britain 
consumes today is home-grown compared with about one-third before the 
war. This increase in output has become possible through better 
management of land, improved techniques and the application of greater 
scientific knowledge and research. There has been great progress in 
mechanisation. British has the great tractor density—I tractor to 38 . 
acres—in the world. 

Livestock: Cattle are reared in every part of the United Kingdom and. 
in 1981. its number was 14 millions. They are mostly domesticated for 
their milk, meat and hides. The dairy industry is important in the 
f6llowing regions: 

(i) Cornwall. Devon and Somerset: Cheese and cream are made here. 

(ii) Welsh lowlands: Milk and cheese are produced lor the dense 
population of the South-Wales coal-field. 

(iii) Cheshire: It is the most important dairying area in England. 


•It is interesting to note lha. in IV7I. U k had the highest s.cld pci hectare m K'pccl of 
beet-sugar beet, but subsequent!) because ol the improvements in eultiv.mon other cxvintucs 
have put U.K. far behind Hungary. Netherlands and ISA 
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Cheese and milk are important produces. 

(iv) The vales of Oxford and Aylesbury. Milk is sent to London from 
here. 

(v) Ireland is particularly noted for dairying which is carried on in the 
plains of the south-west and in the north. 

Beef veal, mutton and pork are the livestock production. 

At one time England was a great sheep-rearing country and the 
prosperity of the country depended on the animal industry. But today this 
industry is neglected and is carried on in those parts where either 
agriculture is unsuitable or population is sparse. Even then, the U K. 
contains more sheep than New Zealand. In 1981. the number of sheep was 
27 millions. The principal sheep-rearing areas are the following: 

(1) The Pennine's; (2) the Welsh mountains; (3) highlands of Scotland; 
(4) Ireland. 

U K has always been noted for the export of pedigree livestock', in 
particular the beef cattle. 

The Fishing Industry: The fishing industry is one of the greatest of the 
British industries. Ihe shallow waters of the continental shelf are the 
feeding grounds of a great variety of fish: so the fishing industry has 
prospered. The sources of fish in U K. are (a) the distantwatersof Iceland. 
Greenland, the north coast of Norway and the Barents Sea; (b) the middle 
water grounds around the Faroe Islands and {cl the near water grounds in 
theNonhSca. the Irish Sea and the coastal areas around Britain. The chief 
means of catching sea-fish are In the use of nets—trawl, seine, drift and 
ring—and by lining. Haddock, herring, cod and mackerel arc the 
principal catches of the North Sea. and the ports engaged in this country 
are Wick. Aberdeen. Peterhead. Stonehaven, Hull. Grimsby and 
Yarmouth. In the English Channel, near Cornwall pilchard is caught. 

Grimsby, on the Humber, has a world-wide reputation for the extent 
and value of its fisheries in northern waters. Iceland. Faroes and the 
North Sea. The neighbouring Humber port of Hull concentrates on the 
distant water fisheries. Hull normally produces the biggest aggregate 
catch of fish in Britain, mainly cod and haddock. Aberdeen is the third 
British port. Fleetwood in Lancashire owes its importance to its unique 
position in relation to the western fishing grounds, and it is also near big 
industrial and coal-producing areas. A major part of its catch is hake, but 
cod and haddock also form a large proportion nowadays. 

The production of fish has remained more or less the same over the last 
decade with I million tons a year. Grimsby and Billingsgate (in London) 
are the two great fish markets of Great Britain. 


cod! haddock, turbot, etc : (b) 


Hntain's fishing indusirv fall* into two mam divmom 
tut DcniciN.il li'h which loc on or near the wa-bed. e g 
pelagic li\h which live in the intermediate water* or near the vurlacc. e g. hernng. mackerel 
etc All fehing grounds—other than tlni.sh coastal waters arc regarded as high seas, and 
therefore open to ships ol an> nation 
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The rivers of Great Britain supply salmon, trout and cels. In Scotland 
and Northern Ireland, fixed nets are used alone the coast, and sweep nets 
in the rivers and estuaries. 

The British fishing fleet is home-based. The trawlers steam out from 
ports of North Atlantic for ten days or so and then return unhke Japanese 
whose fleet stay away from home for .» year and freeze the catches. The 
British fishing industry has never cared to seize the opportunity for 
world-wide fishing presented by the existence of the Commonwealth But 
Japan uses local facilities or helps the local ti'hine industry in Ianzama. 
Ghana and India. The best known fish development project in mdia is 
eceiving Norwegian assistance. 


Manufacturing Industries and Industrial Regions 

The United Kingdom s manufacturing industries preside .1 wide range 
of products many of which play a major role in world trade Her industries 
are mainly concerned with production of iron and steel goods, textiles and 
chemicals. From the point of view of production and export metals and 
metal products are the most important, followed by textio an 
chemicals. 

The British manufacturing industries are mostly on or near the 
coal-fields. Of late, other areas have deseloped industries with Hu use of 
electric power. The postwar Industrie' include the pro us 101 
agricultural machinery and oil refineries. . - 

The British industry stresses on the importance of designing gooi > c 
quality and reliability. This concept is vital lor promts i11111 <“ 
markets abroad. The ideal product is one which neeo no nu • 
throughout its useful life. livery b,t of maintenance means lanurc 

."■£ :,rr. g s . ..». rTr ■ 

the competition from other countries in the won mar c 

unit of industry in U K today whose exports can account for more than - 

p.c. of its total products. 

Cotton Mill Industry 

The cotton industry has been locaUsed tnatnly .» V'T-TmThc co.u'n 
adjoining areas. Eighty-five per cent of A.Most of 

industry are to be found in Lancashire. Cheshire. 

the remainder are in the West Riding. Tollows mainly from 

The localisation of this industry in Lane. climate 

geographical causes. The spinning of cotton^ “ , ancashire , hc 

otherwise the thread breaks. The |jnc ^ mc (aces 

necessary degree of humidity fot spinning^ ^ collon Thjr dly. the 
American ports, thus facilitating the• imp , jn (hc car , y 

presence of coal, limestone and water-power 
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19th century, when the factory stage of industrial development was on its 
way. Fourthly, the existence of a first class port in Liverpool is another 
great advantage. The inherent skill of generations of operatives, the 
number of inventions of machinery for cotton manufactures in Lan¬ 
cashire, and the foresight and initiative of those citizens who carried out 
the scheme of the Manchester ship canal are the other vital factors which* 
contributed to the growth of the South Lancashire cotton industry. The 
production of woven cloth in 1974 was 409 million metres. 



FIG. 60 The Cotton Manufacturing towns of 
South Lancashire. 


Lancashire towns may be divided into two classes according to their 
activities. Towns on the northern side (Preston, Blackburn and Burnley) 
are engaged in weaving. The southern towns specialise in spinning. 
Rockdale, Oldham. Bolton and Bury are the spinning towns around 
Manchester. The Lancashire industry depends mainly oh its export trade, 
80 per cent of the produce being exported. 

There are also some noted centres in Scotland, among which Glasgow 
and Paisley are important. Paisley has specialised in the manufacture of 
thread. Glasgow had all the natural advantages of Lancashire, but the 
progress of iron and steel industries caused industrial development to 
move along other lines. 

Great Britain brings raw cotton from (i) U.S.A. (ii) India, fw) Egypt, 
(iv) Peru, (v) the Sudan and (vi) Brazil. Lancashire is specializing more 
and more in the production of fine quality cotton goods. The U.S.A. 
supplies about 40 p.c. of her raw cotton requirements, followed by Brazil, 
25 p.c. i '. 
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The principal customers, of British cotton goods are Australia, the 
Union of South Africa and West Africa Great Britain also imports 
considerable quantities of cotton goods from Japan. France. West 
Germany and Switzerland. 

Present Position 

Lancashire had virtual control over the world cotton market till 1921. 
Since then she has fallen from that enviable position. Competition of 
Japan. India and the U S A. has taken much of her eastern market. 
Besides, many countries of Asia which previously used to import 
Lancashire cotton piece-goods, have set up their own textile industry and 
imposed import restriction. Japan manufactures cotton goods at a price 
far cheaper than what is done by Lancashire. Cheap and efficient labour, 
nearness to vast markets in South-East Asia and tariff policy are the 
advantageous factors on the side of Japan. The intensity of competition in 
bringing the decline of British cotton exports can be realised from the tact 
that her exports of cotton goods have come down by about SO p.c from 
that they were earlier. 

A vigorous drive for quality and efficiency has been pressed forward by 
the industry with support and assistance from the Government. Both in 
the production of high-quality cloth and in cheaper varieties she has lost 
much ground in competition with India. Japao. France. Italy and U S. A. 
It is extremely doubtful if she will ever be able to regain the trade she has 
lost, and what is more, she may not be able to keep all the trade that she 
still holds. The future of Lancashire will depend to a great extent on the 
ability to retain a share of the trade in high quality cotton provided she can 
maintain a reasonable price level. The introduction of new finishes for 
cotton goods with drip-dry crease-resisting and other properties has 
helped to widen the markets of the industry in recent times. However, the 
full advantage of the improvements in the textile industry can come about 
if prices of raw cotton imported remain reasonable. In fact, fluctuations in 
raw cotton prices are casuing great anxieties to British cotton textile 

10 Mrm-mnr/e fibres tike rayon, nylon, terylcnc. fibrolenc and courtelle are 
being manufactured extensively. Often these man-made fibres are being 
blended with cotton to produce fabrics and garments with moisture 
absorbent, hard wearing, drip-dry and crease-resisting properties. Mid¬ 
lands Lancashire. South Wales and Yorkshire are the areas of produc¬ 
tion The production of man-made fibre in 1978 was 394 million metres. 

Iron and Steel Industries : Great Britain has lone been a major 
producer of iron and steel. The application of coal to the smelting of 
iron-ore was pioneered by Britain from the seventeenth century onward. 
By ,bc second half of the nineteenth century she made great expansion in 

steel production. 
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Iron and Steel Production in U.K. 
(In million tons) 




Iron-ore 

Pig-Iron 

Crude 

Home 





Steel 

Consumption 

1971 

.. 

10 

15 

24 

24 

1974 

.. 

4 

14 

22 

23 

1978 

.. 

4 

11 

20 

22 

1981 


3 

13 

21 

23 


The existence of local coal and iron in close proximity mostly accounts 
for the growth of iron and steel centres in the country. By an Act in 1953, 
an Iron and Steel Board has been set up to exercise a general supervision 
over the iron and steel industry with a view to promoting an efficient, 
economic and adequate supply of iron and steel products under 
competitive conditions. The Board has power to fix maximum prices for 
British steel products. Closely allied to steel production are mechanical 
and electrical engineering. Machine tools, textile machinery, locomotives, 
agricultural machinery and office equipment are the chief products of 
mechanical engineering in U.K. The total value of these five products is 
enough to pay for all the imported metal ore. Equally powerful is the 
existence of electrical engineering. The electric telegraph, submarine 
telegraphy, the telephone, use of electricity for lighting, production of 
heavy electrical engineering equipment for generating plant and industrial 
purposes, electronics (radio- television and radar) and the making of 
electrical appliances like irons, heaters and washing machines—all have 
made electrical engineering a very powerful industry in U.K. There are 
five important steel areas in the United Kingdom. 

The Producing Regions 

The Black Country has become the chief iron and steel producing area 
of Britain. The important centres are Birmingham. Coventry. Dudley and 
Redditch, each of which has developed specialisation ; e.g.. birmingham 
in the production of motors, cycles, railway equipment, machine, tools, 
electrical apparatus and brassware ; Coventry in cars and cycles ; 
Redditch in needles ; and Dudley in chains. 

In North-east Coast—The Tyne, Wear and Tees region— Tec-side is the 
chief iron-smelting centre. Other towns are Hartlepool. Middlesborough 
and Darlington. In Newcastle ships of modern design are built. Cargo 
boats are built at Sunderland. Swansea and Lianelly are the two chief iron 
and steel centres in South Wales. 

The British steel industry uses about 50 p.c. of the iron-ore from 
abroad. Since the world production of iron-ore has not shown any decline, 
and since its prices have not fluctuated much, the recent devaluation 
should give an advantage to the exporters of steel,U.K. exports finished 
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steel products to the extent of about 3 5 m. tons annually. 

The British steel industry is divided into private sector and public 
sector. The British Steel Corporation which represents the public sector 
accounts for over 90 p.c. of U.K.'s output of crude steel. 


The automobile industry of U K witnessed tremendous progress in 
recent years. In 1980. U K. manufactured 1.3 million cars and 3S4.0U0 
commercial vehicles. The industry is highly concentrated in the West 
Midlands (Coventry and Birmingham). Greater London. Bedfordshire. 
Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire area and Lancashire. 

U K. is a large exporter of motor vehicles in the world. The chief 
markets are the U.S.A.. Canada and Australia "An interesting point 
about the export of vehicles is the degree to which assembl) is now being 
carried out in the countries to which they are sent.* In the matter of sport* 
car. the U K. is the leading exporter in the world The British sports cars 
are very popular both in Europe and the U S A. 

Ship-building is one of the principal industries of the United Kingdom 
For centuries. Britain has been one of the most important ship builders of 
the world The geographical position of the ship building industry in any 
country is determined by two main requirements. These are : laf a 
navigable river with easy access to the sea for launching purposes ; (bi 
easily available supplies of the main building materials. It there is any 
change in the principle of building material, the geographical location of 
the industry may also change. This has. in fact, happened in Bntuin in the 
last century and a half. In the early days of ship building vessels were 
made of wood. The ship building was carried on in those estuaries and 
harbours where local supplies of wood were available or where conditions 
were present for importing timber. One of the chief centres was the 
Thames. The change from wood to iron as the material for ship building 
in the middle of the nineteenth century shifted the industry to centres 
close to iron and steel production. The reasons for the growth and success 
of the industry in Britain are the following : 

(a) deep tidal estuaries permitting a river to have easy access to the 
sea for launching ; 

(b) coal-fields, with steel industries near the estuaries : 

(c) the increasing demand tor ships. 

The ship building industry of the United Kingdom is now concentrated 
in five principal regions : 

(a) The North-East coast (rivers Tyne. Wear and lees) ; 

(b) the Clyde in Scotland ; 

( c ) Belfast in Northern Ireland : 

(d) Birkenhead on the north-west of England ; 

(e) Barrow-in-Furness. 
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Till 1958. fifty per cent of the world’s new tonnage was launched by 
Britain. Since then, the proportion has come down though the total 
output form the British shipwards has been the same. In 1981. the new 
tonnage launched accounted for hardly 8 p.c. of the world’s total. Also. 
Japan has now taken the first place with about 40 p.c. of the world total. 

London was the chief centre of the ship-building industry before the 
advent of iron. The building of ships on the Thames has become 
• uneconomic because of the high cost of bringing fuel and steel from the 
distant centres of production. But London has an extensive ship-repairing 
industry. 

The ship-building industry is an outstanding example of surplus 
capacity. Because of higher prices as compared to Japanese ships, the 
British ships have less demand in the world market. Devaluation has 
brought down shipyard prices of Britain almost equal to those of Japan. 
Lull benefit from devaluation.however, is not being felt on account of 
higher steel prices. 

The Woollen Industry : Prior to Industrial Revolution. Britain had a 
number of wool-making centres throughout the country. With Industrial 
Revolution, most centres disappeared except Yorkshire which succeeded 
in retaining and further strengthening its position because of the local 
supplies of coal and iron-ore and least resistance from weavers and 
spinners against mechanisation in the woollen industry. 

The main sources of supply are Australia and South Africa for fine 
grade wools for worsted suitings, and New Zealand and South America 
for cross-bred, used mostly in woollen cloth, tweeds and carpets. The raw 
material element in a piece of cloth ranges from 35 to 40 p.c. of the total 
cost. The wool industry exports between 25 and 30 p.c. of the total output 

There are four woollen manufacturing areas in Britain with leadership 
by Yorkshire. These are the West Riding of Yorkshire, the West of 
England, the Tweed valleys in Scotland and Leicester. The U K. 
production of woven woollen fabrics is about 257 million square yards. 

The Leather Industry of Great Britain is the third largest leather 
industry in the world. The industry is marked by a very high degree of 
specialisation. Its standards of quality are exact and are accepted 
throughout the world. U K. is the world's leading exporter of leather and 
leather goods. About 8 to 10 million lamb-skins, a much smaller number 
of calf-skins, some two and a quarter million cattle hides and a few horse 
and bull hides are noramlly available each year from domestic stock. 
About one-third of the total raw material needed is thus obtained. The 
rest is imported. India is the largest single supplier of goat-skins. The 
leather centres are London. Bristol. Liverpool and Glasgow. The British 
leather industry engages about 183.000 workers. The chief centre of heavy 
leather in England is in the South Lancashire district which extends from 
Liverpool to beyond Manchester. There are also heavy leather centres in 
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Yorkshire. Essex. Kent and Surrey. Light leather centres are widely 
distributed. Britain is the world's largest maker of both leather and 
leather footwear. 

Other industries include aircraft manufacture, electrical and mechanical 
engineering, chemicals, glasswares, silk, jute and artificial silk Great 
Britain is an important manufacturer of heavy chemicals as she has an 
abundant supply of chemical salt. Chemicals and glasswares are manufac¬ 
tured in South Lancashire and Cheshire where salt deposits are available. 
Midland towns are important for leather industries. Jute is manufactured 
at Dundee. 

Transport : Great Britain has one of the most intensive railways systems 
in the world. The main line system has been geographically divided into 
six main regions : (i) London Midland Region, (ti) Western Region, (ml 
Southern Region, (iv) Eastern Region, (v) North-Eastern Region and (vit 
Scotish Region. The railway system is owned and managed by a public 
authority known as the British Railways Board. In 1978. total railway 
traffic amounted to 180 million tons, comprising coal and coke 10S million 
tons and iron and steel 33 million tons. Most rail-road traction is by steam 
locomotives.* but diesel and hydro-electric are increasingly used for 
shunting pourposes. Electricity is also used for passenger traffic, 
particularly in the Southern Region, and a new electric system for all 
classes of traffic was opened across the Penmnes in 1952.'' About 11.643 
route miles are open to traffic. 

No country has a greater km. of roads than U K. in proportion to size. 
There are over 3 km. of public highway for every two square km of 
territory, making a total of 260.000 km of road. "If there are more roads 
in Britain than in any other area of comparable size, there is also a greater 
density of motor per mile than in any other." 

The main inland waterway routes in England and Wales stretch from 
the major estuaries of the Humber. Mersey. Thames and Severn and 
Converge on the Midlands, which are served by a network of canals. 
There are also important routes between the Humber, the Trent and the 
Mersey. The chief canals are Lancashire Canal. Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal. Manchester Ship Canal. Lee Navigation. Trent Navigation and 
Sheffield and South Yorkshire Canal. In Scotland, the most notable canal 
is the Caledonian, joining Inverness in the North-east with Fort William in 
the west. There are approximately'2.500 miles of navigable canals and 
locked river navigations in Great Britain. 

Civil aviation in U.K.is run as a nationalised service. There are 100 
aerodromes in U K. under civil control. The main airports are London. 


"Ol laic ihc British railways have been adversely affected by ihc competition of airways 
Pavscnccr traffic between London and Scotland iv already shared b> the airways to the talent 
»( 50 per cent. Also, airfares arc very competitive Unless railways arc sure of retaining a 
certain minimum percentage of traffic, further modernisations are not likely to take place 
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Prestwick, Belfast, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow. 
The London airport (about 14 miles west of London) has been developed 
as an international civil airport. 

The air services are operated by two Corporations—British Overseas 
Airways Corporation and the British European Airways Corporation. 
The B.O.A.C (with British South American Airways now merged into 
BOAC) operates the (i) North and South Atlantic, (ii) West, East and 
South Africa, (Hi) Middle East. Pakistan, India, Srilanka and Burma, (iv) 
the Far East and Australia. B E A.C. covers the Continent of Europe and 
the Mediterranean. It also operates internal services within the U.K. 

Foreign Trade and Commerce of Great Britain: The location of the 
British Isles in the angle formed by the coasts of Spain and France and of 
the low countries. Germany and Scandinavia, gives her a nodal point for 
trade and communication between Western Europe and the Mediterranean 
countries. Africa. Asia and America. Bntish overseas markets and 
sources of supply are world-wide. Britain has a little under 10 p.c. of the 
industrial capacity of the western world. She controls, however, about 19 
p.c. of the international trade in manufactured goods. Her trade is all 
sea-borne. The predominance of imports over exports is the most peculiar 
feature of British commerce. Great Britain is a great lending country. She 
gives services in banking, insurance, shipping and investments. These are 
generally known as "invisible exports". When one takes into account the 
figure of earnings from these invisible exports, one will find that Britain 
has undoubtedly a fovourablc balance of trade The two aspects of her 
export trade are—(1) the exportation of the products of British industries 
and (2) the re-exportation of imported goods in substantially unchanged 
forms. The first includes the products of British soil, mines, forests, 
fisheries and factories: the second includes such commodities as rubber, 
tea. wool and vegetable oil. In 1981. the value of imports was $99,557 
million and that of exports $102,691. 

For imports and exports, the commodities are classified as (i) food and 
live animals, (ill crude materials inedible except fuel. (Hi) mineral fuels, 
lubricants and related materials, (iv) animal and vegetable oils and fats. 
(v) chemicals, (vi) manufactured goods classified chiefly by material, (vii) 
machineYy and transport equipment, and fi Hi) miscellaneous manufac¬ 
tured articles. 

Two-thirds of U.K trade are with the industrial countries of the world. 
These countries are U.S.A., Canada. Japan, France, Netherlands. 
Switzerland, Canada and Sweeden. 

The manufactured goods and machinery and transport account for 
three-fifths of the total exports. The important articles are textiles, iron 
and steel and machinery. 

Britain's leading professions are estimated to be earning around £113 
million a year in gross invisible earnings. The principal profession groups 
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Direction of British Trai>l. 1981 
(million Si 


US. A. 

Japan 

Germany (W.) 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Oil exporting cts. 


Imports from 
11.693 
3.466 
11.419 
7.705 
3.509 
7.584 


Exports to 
12.382 
1.453 
11.074 
7.974 
3.500 
11.736 


are consulting engineers, architects, accountants, managerial firms and 
medical men. The invisible earnings from professions are growings at a 
faster rate than their domestic professional earnings or the earnings of 
other sectors of invisibles. The most important fact is that the work of 
professional experts leads to the placing of substantial business in the 

country. . , . ... 

The Important Commercial and Industrial 

Centres and Ports 

There are over 300 ports in U K of which 10 ports handle more than h0 
p.c. of the foreign and coastal trade of the country. These P® r, ‘ a f e 
London Southampton. Liverpool. Tyne ports. Glasgow. Belfast. Hull. 
Swansea. Bristol and Middlesborough. 

London is situated on both banks of the riser Thames a. the head of Us 
ocean navigation. London is the capital of the United Kingdom and he 
largest city in the world, it is also the world s greatest sca-po I and 
financial centre. The imports of London are much greater than the 
exports because it is the distributing centre for the- whole Kingdom. Tea 

P | hproducts from the Hast and wool from Australian colonies find 
a . n ‘ t ^Buropean market in London. The port of London handles 
annually than any other port in the world except New \ ork 
'Birmingham is the commercial and industrial centre of the Midlands. It 
specialises more particularly in small metal goods of all kinds-s.cel pens 
swords guns brass-work, and the standardised parts of bicycles and 
motor cars Liverpool is the most important port on the west coast of 
oZ Britain. The imports are chiefly raw materials and foodstuffs from 
w U S A.. Canada. South America. West Africa and West nd.es 
fespecially cotton, grain, oils, paint, amimal products, tabacco etc ). The 
onncipal exports are manufactured goods of cotton, wool, iron and 
chemicals Manchester is the chief centre of the cotton textile industry of 
Lane shire and is known throughout the world as the cotton metropolis 
Sheffield is the chief centre of the heavy steel and cutlery trade. Leeds ts 
the centre of a great trade in readymade clothing, leather and machinery. 
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It commands the largest share of the leather trade of the United Kingdom 
and has important soap works and oil refineries. Bristol, near the estuary 
of the Severn is a very old port. It carries on a considerable trade with 
America, particularly in the import of tobacco. It has also a large coastal 
trade. Hull. situated on the Humber estuary, has a busy continental trade 
especially with Hamburg and Bremen. Bradford, in the. West Riding of 
Yorks, has become the chief centre of the worsted manufactures. Silk, 
velvet and dye are other, products of this place. Southampton, on the 
south coast of England, at the head of a deep land-locked inlet, is noted as 
a terminus for American steamship lines. It owes its importance to its 
double tides and easy access from London. Sunderland, at the mouth of 
the Wear, is the most important ship-building centre in England. It has 
glass-works, chemical factories and rope-works. Cardiff, the largest town 
in Wales, carries on an immense coal-trade, sending more coal to foreign 
countries than any other town. It has chemical industries, ship-building 
yards, iron foundries, etc. 

Swansea, the second town of Wales, does a vast trade in the smelting of 
iron, copper, silver, zinc, tin and lead. Its rapidly increasing importance 
derives largely from the oil which it imports and exports for local 
refineries. The iron ores of northern Spain arc received here; the copper 
ores come from the Str. Settlements and Indonesia. Glasgow, on the river 
Clyde, is the largest city of Scotland. As a port on the western coast of 
Great Britain, it is favourably situated to receive raw materials from 
America. Glasgow is the centre of one of the busiest industrial areas of the 
world. Its industries are based on shipbuilding and its dependent 
activities. It also .upplics many important markets of the world with steel 
goods. Edinburg is situated on the southern shore of the Firth of Forth in 
Scotland. It is an educational and distributing city. Dundee, the third city 
of Scotland, is the chief centre of the jute industry. It is also an important 
fish market. Aberdeen is the fourth city of Scotland. The industries and 
commerce of this port are in a flourishing condition. Woollen clothes and 
carpets, linen sheets, chemicals, machinery and canvas are the fading 
products. The largest comb factory in the world is established here. 
Belfast is the busiest city of Ireland. It produces linen goods and is a 
ship building centre. Dublin is the capital of Eire, the Irish Republic. The 
making of poplin, the manufacture of biscuits, dyeing, the brewing of beer 
and the distilling of whiskey are the principal Industries. Ltmench has 
important manufactures of linen, spirits and liquors. 


Germany 

The country is divided into two separate political States—Federal 
Republic of Germany or West Germany and German Democratic 
Republic or Fast Germany. The Federal Republic has an area of 248,348 
S q. km. with 05 million population East Gecjnany has 108.173 km. with 
18* million population. 
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Germany as a country is characterised by sanations in physical features. 
There are three major physical regions in Germany. The Lowlands are in 
the north. To the south of the Lowlands are the Central German uplands. 
In the Southern part of the country is the mountainous territor> which is 
a part of the Alpine division of Europe. The physical diversity of 
Germany from Lowlands to minor Alpine ranges has been of great 
significance to the country as this diversity means that there are different 
types of soil and different types of rocks with minerals. Yet. the physical 
features do not separate one region from another or stimulate regional¬ 
ism. 

Germany is a great industrial and commercial country. Many factors— 
physical and human—have connibutcd towards her progress. The 
physical factors are: (i) situation of the country in the heart of the leading 
industrial continent, (ii) mineral wealth like coal. iron, potash, zinc, din 
fertility of land, (iv) perfect waterways, (v) invigorating climate, 
and (vi) forest resources. The industrial expansion in 
Germany really began after 1871. when the German 
people attained unification in the Empire and inaugurated a 

comprehensive, co-ordinated, national industrial policy. As a result of her 
victory in the Franco-German War. Germany acquired the provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine There was further impetus to industrial growth 
when Germany entered upon the role of a world power and developed 
foreign markets successfully. By 1914. Germany became a great industrial 
power, next to Britain. She. however, lost all her colonies as well as 
28.(KM) square miles of Iter own area as a result of her defeat in the First 
World War in 1918. For some years, her position as an industrial country 
remained weak, but her productive forces including human materials with 
their bearing on knowledge, experience and technological skills made 
Germany again a great industrial and political power by 1938 Her defeat 
in the Second World War in 1945 resulted in the division of the country, 
first into four zones, each under the administration of allied powers, and 
subsequently into West Germany and East Germany. 

Federal Republic of Germany:. In spile of the division of Germany into 
two separate States, certain factors worked in favour of rapid industrial 
recovery of the Federal Republic or West Germany. West Germany not 
only retained 60 p.c. of the country's former industrial capacity, it was 
also relieved of its responsibility towards East Germany— an area of weak 
economics. Many plants and factories were destroyed, no doubt, but it 
was revealed later that the number of factories she built during the war 
was much larger. Thirdly, destroyed plants gave West Germany an 
opportunity to replace them by modern equipment of unsurpassed 
efficiency. Finally, the heavy grants of foreign afd stimulated rapid 
economic reconstruction. Today. West Germany has become a great 
industrial power, exceeding the production level of combined Germany in 
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1938 in many directions. All these amply demonstrate the great strength 
and quality of human power in West Geimany. 

There are also other reasons for West Germany'* industrial leadership 
in Europe today Workers' wages are not lower than any other country 
Europe, and the fringe benefits are definitely higher than in U K. The 
working hours are also lower in West Germany than in U:K. The taxes are 
also high. The causes are. therefore, elsewhere. Germany industiy» 
turnover-conscious and in the mam expansionist.-German expansionsm 
has given an attitude of global sales efforts. The lowenng of the profit rate 
forces industry to rationalise and encourage productivity. 


The total farmland in West Germany is 13 million hectares of which 8 
million hectares are arable land. From the agricultural point of view, the 
country is a land of small estates and peasant proprietors in the west and 
south, and of large estates in the north. On the whole, the soils are poor. 
By the application of rotation of crops and fertilizers, the Germans have 
maintained a high level of productivity. Intensive cultivation is practised 
efficiently and the products are wheat, rye. oats, beet and potatoes. 
Normally, the Federal Republic raises three to four times more of each 
agricultural crop than the Democratic Republic. 

Transport: The great industrial development has been made possible 
because of the excellent transportation system. Communication by land, 
water and air is well-organised by careful co-ordination. The railway 
system of West Germany is one of the best in the world. The railways are 
nationalised. The topographical features and average altitude are such 
that it has been possible to extend the railways throughout the country. 
The Federal Republic has air services which operate internal. Europear 
and trans-continental routes including North America. South America. 


Near and Far Eastern countries. 

The plain of Germany has an efficient system of waterways In no other 
region has the advance of trade and industry been affected more 
profoundly bv the development of water transport than in Germany both 
West and East. The Rhine. Elbe. Oder and Vistula together wyth their 
tributaries and canals are the basis of inland water-way transport in the 
two States of Germany. The rivers have been deepened and connected 
with one another bv canals so that there can be a complete system of Aater 
communication over a large part of the two States. The Rhine is 
connected with the Weser to the east, with the Danube to the south and 
with the Meuse to the west. The Rhine is also connected with thefrench 
waterways through the Rhine-Rhone and Rhmc-Marnc 
no other river in the world which is more important than the Rhine a 
waterway. The traffic on the Rhine is comparable to that on th tG 
l akes of North America. The Elbe flows through the most densely 
populated part of the country and is connected with the Baltic throug 
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Kiel canal. The Order flows through the agricultural districts and canals 
have been constructed to join the river with the Elbe. The total length of 
navigable rivers and canals in the State is approximately 4.381 km. 

One of the most important waterways is the Midlands canal, connecting 
the Elbe with West Germany. The Danube is connected with the German 
canal system by the Oder-Danube Canid. The Oder-V istula canal is being 
extended towards the east to connect it with the Dneister river so that 
ultimately there can be through inland water communications between 
East Germany and Russia. Central and Northern Germans will also be 
connected soon with the Danube by the Elbc-Oder Canal and the 
Rhine-Maine-Danube Canal respectively, now under construction 

Mining: West Germany has an important place among other nations in 
respect of soft coal, potash, graphite, hard coal. lead. zinc, iron-ore and 
pyrites. Principal minerals raised are coal (84 m. tons), lignite (12o m.). 
iron-ore (7 m. # ). potash (26 m.) and crude oil (6 m tons). Coal and 
iron-ore. while not located in quite such proximity as in England, are 
easilv brought together. The iron content of the ore is only 32 p c. 
compared to 65 p c. in Sweden. The chief coal-fields are those of the 
Ruhr. Westphalia. Saar. Upper Silesia. Lower Silesia Zwickaw and 
Lugan (in Saxony). Iron deposits are found in the field of Westerwald in 
the Lahn-Dil region. Upper Hesse district and the Peine-Salzigtcs district. 
Zinc and leiad are obtained from Silesia and the Rhine coal-fields at 
Rachen. Salt is found abundantly in Saxony and has enabled Germany to 
improve her agricultural and chemical industry West Germany raises 
petroleum from the Emsland area, on the Netherlands border, and in 
Lower Saxony. It is however, difficult to predict a prosperous future for 
German oil in view of quick exhaustion of German oil fields. In 1979. she 
raised 4 million tons of petroleum compared to 8 million tons in 1969 The 
oil prospects are not bright. 


In soitc of large production of minerals. West Germany remains 
strongly dependent on the world markets for her mineral raw material 

supply. 

Manufactures and Industrial Areas: West Germany has had unpara¬ 
lleled economic growth since 1150. With the exception of the U S A., 
nowhere else in the world the industrial system is more technology- 
oriented as in West Germany. Another special feature in West German 
manufacture is the adoption of standardisation, simplification of varieties, 
waste reduction, scientific management, the replacement of hand labour 
by machinery and economy in selling. 

The determination, hard work and faith with which the German people 
worked after the War to regain economic strength have no parallel in the 
history of any nation except Japan. About 8 million workers are employed 
in the manufacturing industries of the Federal Republic. 
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West Germany leads Western Europe in steel production and has now 
become the fourth largest steel-making centre in the world, being 
preceded by U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and Japan. 

The basis of the industrial strength of West Germany has always been 
the manufacture of iron and steel. One great advantage of the State in 
matter of iron and steel production is the abundance of coal near 
iron-deposits. Moreover, the perfect waterways of the country permit 
easy transport of goods. The basin of the Ruhr river is the principal iron 
and steel-producing region of Germany. This area supplies nearly 80 per 
cent of the total German coal output. Local iron-ore is not enough to 
support the industry, and. therefore, large supplies are brought from 
Spain, Sweden and France. The Great advantage of the Ruhr area is the 
presence of the Rhine which facilitates the import of raw materials and 
export of finished products. This part of the region is level and has 
facilitated an elaborate construction of roads, railways and canals to 
connect the area with ports. Today, the Ruhr area is (he greatest 
manufacturing region of Germany. Essen, Bochum, Dortmund and 
Dusscldorf specialise in heavy engineering and machinery. In 1980, West 
Germany produced 30 million tons pig-iron. 53 m. tons steel ingots, and 
40 m. tons finished steel. 

West Germany is the fourth leading country in the ship-building 
industry.* The ship-building areas in Germany are: (a) the Elbe estuary 
with Hamburg as the centre. (b> Lubcck Bay with Lubeck, and (c) the 
Weser estuary with Bremcr-Haven and Bremen. West Germany launches 
about 1 million tonnage of merchant vessels in a year. 

Electrical machinery is manufactured in Brelin and Magdeburg. West 
Germany has now become the third important centre in the world for 
motor vehicle manufacture. About 250.000 workers are employed in the 
industry. 

In chemical industry the supremacy of Germany has been always 
indisputable. The spread of scientific and technical education in Germany 
is a contributing factor in developing chemical industry. The possession of 
potash salt gave additional impetus to the industry. The industry has 
developed in the Elbe and Ruhr basins because of the supplies of coal. 
Elsewhere the industry’ receives cheap hydro-electric power. In the Elbe 
basin, heavy chemicals are made in Strassfurt and Schoenbeck. The 
coal-tar chemicals are made in the Rhine basin with Essen, Frankfurt, 
Elberfeld and Ludwigsaften. Munich and Berghausen are noted for 
electro chemical industry. In precision engineering and optical industry 
Federal Germany has become the leader in the world and supplies world 
markets with 30 per cent. 


The speeds success of ihc shipbuilding industry has been possible because ol the 
introduction of improved technical methods in construction and the large orders from other 
v ount lies 
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The German textile industries are concerned with the production of 
cotton, woollen and silk goods. Although cotton mills are scattered 
throughout the country, two areas are particular!) important—the Ruhr 
coal-field and saxony. Raw cotton is imported from the U.S.A.. Brazil 
and Egypt. The chief cotton-manufacturing centre is Munchen-Gladbach. 

The woollen industry is very widely distributed in Germany and the 
chief centres are on the coal-field Aachen. Chemnitz and Bremen are the 
woollen centres. The German silk industry is confined to the Ruhr 
coal-field. 

Brewing is also an important industry, and German beer has demand 
both in the country and outside. Glass, porcelain and earthenware are 
important in Bavaria. Other manufactures are fine mechanical instru¬ 
ments like instruments, typewriters. X-ray apparatus and chemical fibre. 
In typewriters, the Federal Republic is now second in world trade, not 
much behind the U.S.A. The X-ia> industry of the Federal Republic has 
also regained its strong position in world trade. 

Foreign trade: Western Germany, which is a member of the European 
Common Market, has extensive trade relations with many countries. 

In respect of world trade, her position is first among the European 
countries and second in the world after the U.S.A. 

The imports consist of food-stutfs. raw materials, semi-manufactured 
goods and manufactured goods such as coal, coffee, cotton, cereals, dairy 
produce, copper, liquid fuels, crude petroleum, iron ore. paper, 
prefabricated chemicals, motor vehicles and aircrafts, electro-technical 
products and office machinery. The total of finished products accounts for 
48 p.c. of the total imports in terms of value. Five big sellers to West 
Germany arc Belgium. France. Italy. Netherlands and U.S.A. The 
important buyers are Austria. Belgium. France. Italy. Netherlande. 
Switzerland and U.S.S.R. 

Trade centres: Berlin is situated in the centre of the northern plain and 
is provided with facilities for communication in every direction. It is an 
important industrial and commercial town and is also the centre of the 
railway system of the country. Berlin is now divided into West Berlin and 
East Berlin The latter is the capital of East Germany. Hamburg is an 
important river port situated on the Elbe, sixty miles from the sea and has 
large foreign commerce. Cologne is a river port situated on the Rhine. 
Apart from its importance as a railway centre, the town is noted for 
wine-making and steel-production. Bonn is the capital of Federal West 
Germany. Nuremburg is famous for toy and pencil factories. Bremen is 
situated on the Weser and is important for ship-building. 

West Germany’s industrial weakness: li) Although West Germany is a 
great iron and steel producing country, her supplies of iron-ore are very 
limited. More than two-thirds of Germany’s requirements have to be 
imported from Sweden. Spain. Luxemburg. Algeria. France and the 
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U.S.A. (ii) She is very deficient in copper, tin and bauxite, (iii) 
Toughening minerals such as manganese, chromium, tungsten, nickel, 
molybdenum, cobalt and vanadium are practically absent, (iv) The 
production of crude petroleum is still very short of domestic require¬ 
ments. The oil position has become still worse from the beginning of 1974 
because of the increase in the oil prices by the oil producing countries, (v) 
Even with home-produced wool, flax and synthetic products the textile 
industry is only 35 per cent self-sufficient, (vi) West Germany is very short 
of vegetable oils and all tropical products. Her deficiencies in rubber and 
textile fabrics have been greatly overcome by the use of synthetic rubber 
and synthetic fibre. 

Thus it will be observed that the rise of the industrial power of West 
Germany is the result of the intelligent use of meagre resources and the 
advancement in technology. The formation of the European Common 
Market has removed many of her deficiencies in respect of resources and 
man-power. 

German Democratic Republic or East Germany as it is called has an 
area of 11)8.174 sq. km. with 17 million population. About 72 p.c. of the 
people arc urban dwellers. The Republic has 6 million hectares of arable 
land, and the principal crops are wheat, rye. potatoes, sugar-beet, barley 
and oats. Since the country is not self-sufficient in food supplies, 
food-stuffs are required to be imported. 

The Republic is the leading producer of lignite in the world. It produces 
about 260 million metric tons of lignite out of the world total of 820 
million metric tons. It has rare metals Irke uranium, cobalt, bismuth, and 
antimony which are being mined in the western Erzcbirge and eastern 
Thuringia. Coal and iron-ores are found in extremely limited quantities, 
and the output does not exceed 1 million tons of each a year. 

Large investments have been made on modern machines and equip¬ 
ment. on mechanising and automating the production processes. The 
industrial products are metallurgical, chemical, textiles, leather, paper 
and machinery. The main exports go tc U.S.S.R.. Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. The other destinations are West Germany. Hungary. Bulgaria 
and Netherlands. About 50 p.c. of imports come from U.S.S.R. and 10 
p.c. from Czechoslovakia. The principal exports of the Republic are 
petroleum products, steel plates, automobiles, paper, wool and cloth. 

East Berlin, the capital, has railway connections with Budapest. 
Bucharest. Moscow. Sofia. Belgrade and Tirana. Rostock is the country's 
largest port. The other important towns are Leipzig. Dresden. Magde¬ 
burg. Karl Marx Stadi IChemnitz). Potsdam and Zwickaw. Leipzig has a 
large book and printing trade. Dresden on the Elbe is known for 
machinery and brewery. 

France 

France is very suitably situated for world trade. It is the only country 
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that faces both the northern and the southern oceanways of Europe. 
Northern France faces the English C hannel, one of the greatest highway 
of commerce. The ports in the western coast are convenient!) located lor 
carrying on trade with America and Africa The southern ports are nearer 
to Asia and Australia than the British ports The area of France is about 
550.786 sq. km. or more than twice that of Great Britain Her population 
in 1978 was 53 millions. The average density of population is about M per 


sqirare km. 

Economically, the most striking feature about France is that she is 
virtually self-contained France remains largely an agricultural country 
and imports little for the subsistence of her people. Hie farm population 
constitutes about 35 p.c ot the total. There has not been much migration 
of farm labour to urban areas The advantage in taxation enjoyed by 
farmers and their attachment to land have always tended to discourage 
migration. Because of her varied topography and climate she has the 
great variety of agricultural products Cereals form the most important 
crops, and of these wheat stands first France can feed her population with 
her present acreage unde, wheal (about 44 million hectares Re¬ 
production of wheal is about 31 million ions with average yield of >.057 
kg per hectare. The vicld can be as high as -4.01*1 per hectare The 
secondary cereals are oats barley and rvc Of mdus.rial crops, the most 
important is beet tor sugar and molasses, and for alcohol 

Fruits arc important in the southern par. of the country where lemons, 
oranges grapes, olives and tigs are.ahundant Silk worms thrive best in 
the mulberry trees. France being one ot the leading producers of silk 

France is self-sufficient in he. requirements ol pork , bullet, vegetables, 
dried fruits, cheese and wine She is deficient in maize. vegetable oil. 
potatoes and dried vegetables. 

Mineral Resources: The mineral wealth of France is of considerable 
importance. In iron resources, brume is the leading country ,n Europe. 
France raises about 54 million metric tons of iron ore. The rich iron 
deposits of Lorraine give France an unlimited supply of the mineral. 
Lorraine ores are of low grade and contain about 30 per cent of iron. 
Their great importance lies in the tact that they are found near the 
German Belgian and French coal-fields and the great industrial market of 
Europe Iron-ore also found in Normandy and Brittany in the north and 
in the Pyrenees in the south. The country, generally speaking. has not 
adenuate supply of coal The most important coal-field lies in the 
north-cast near Lille. Other fields exist around St. Etienne in the middle 
near I c Cru Sot ami in the Rhone delta. A little coal is also found at Alais 
in the south. In view of the great industrial expansion, the total supply of 
coal cannot meet the requirements of the country and the need for import 
is always urgent. The need for import of coal is also on account of the 
declining trend in coal production. From 37 million tons in 1970. the 
production has come down to 20 million tons in 1978. The coal mining 
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operations are handicapped by the burden of high production costs. A few 
years ago petroleum field was discovered in the south-east of France and 
drilling has already begun at St. Marcel. France offers unique opportuni¬ 
ties for the great development of hydro-electricity. The manufacturing 
industries and transport of the southern side can be served by water¬ 
power. The water-power resources of France are more evenly distrubuted 
and less vulnerable than coal-fields, the main supply comes from the 
Pyrenees and from Alps. So far very little has been done in this direction. 
The inadequate supply of coal and the meagre development of water¬ 
power cause much of the iron-ore to be exported. She is the world’s 
largest producer of bauxite from which aluminium is made. Alsace has 
large deposits of potash. After China. France is the largest producer of 
less important ore. antimony. 

Manufactures and industrial areas in France 

France is one of the leading industrial countries of the world with highly 
developed mechanical engineering, automobile and textile industries. 
France possesses the.most dynamic economy in Europe and she is likely to 
become the most powerful country in Europe in terms of national 
production. Her average grow th rate is higher than any country in western 
Europe. Secondly, her average rate of growth of 5.8 p.c. has been the 
highest of all industrial nations except Japan and U.S.S.R. Thirdly, the 
French worker is on the whole more hardworking and more educated than 
one in neighbouring countries, finally. France has made comparatively 
greater efforts than West Germany to develop her technically advanced 
industries like computers and electronics. There are three major industrial 
regions: the north industrial basin, the Lorraine industrial region and the 
area around Paris. Many industries are scattered throughout the country, 
increasing the costs and weakening the economy. Certain manufactures 
are characterised by richness of quality , elegance of design and artistic 
finish, such as beautiful fabrics and laces, porcelains, jewellery, millinery, 
ladies* gowns, toilet goods, etc. 

The strength of the textile industry lies in the production of popular 
articles ami luxury style goods. Among the textiles, wool, silk and cotton 
deserve special notice. The cotton textile industry of France is two 
hundred years old and was first established .n Alsace. Even today. Alsace 
is a great centre of production of high-quality goods. The northern 
coal-fields and the Rouen district, both in the Paris basin, produce cotton 
goods of superior quality with American raw cotton. The manufacturing 
centres are I.ille. Amiens. St. Quentin and Rouen. In spite ot the scarcity 
of raw materials and war damages, the textile industry has almost reached 
pre-war level. 

The northern coalfield is also important for the woollen industry. In 
addition to the local supply from Champagne and Picardie. a considerable 
quantity of raw wool is brought from Argentina. Australia and New 
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Zealand. The woollen centres are Roubaix. Rhcimv Amiens and Lille. 

France is one of the leading silk-manufactur.ng countries of the world. 
In the Lvons district of the Rhone Valles where mulberry treas are 
abundant', the silk industry is highly centralised. Power i*. obtained from 
the St. Etienne coal-field and the hydro-electric installations. The jJc.it 
development of the silk industry has necessitated the import of ravs silk 
from China. Japan and Italy. 

In spite of the shortage of coal. France .> an important producer of iron 
and steel Her crude steel production t> around 21 million ton- ore 
th an 60 p.c of raw 

"*«..»* 

«- ».*» n. .m 

Mun'jhc ptoducon ha, no, set reached the pre-war level 
specially with regard to cider 

carbide of C 'f ^ducts and clurs and varnish are the pnncipal 
Jro'duetrThe output ,n each of these except colours and varntsh ts on the 
increase. 

R..r „»sc of the strategic location. France has always 
Transportation- B */ 1 wcslctn „ 01 ,d. the par. ol a 

IS m- -...m compelled the country u, develop an 
Sm .ransp.vrt system by road. rat. and water. In atr transport also. 

France has been pioneer. 

.Fr .nee has been noted fo, her roads. Nevertheless. 
Since ancten behind West Germany and U S A. She 

the quality of herwon ^ ^ ^ |n commcrc|a , aviation too. she has 

has about 791 k naific and the length of air-lines. The 

made good progress, nth* ^ ^ ^ ^ coul)|I> l>ut 

aUo°Europe". North Amenca. Centra, and South America. Africa. Middle 
and Far East and Australia. . Jn purl w ilw 

The rivers are ... 

"Z ‘" another bv canals and thus provide a complete system of 
with one a are particularly important in the 

LXr a^inThf centra, region where the traffic includes coal. 
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building materials and agricultural products. The important rivers are the 
Seine, Oise, Meuse, Saone, Rhone, Rhine and Loire. The combined 
length of canals and navigable rivers is more than 9,000 km. Many of the 
rivers of France are quite free from tolls. The Rhone has a rapid current 
and in many places it reaches 12 miles per hour. A scheme was formulated 
by the French Government to harness the waters of the Rhine and its 
tributaries with the following objects: (a) The generation of hydro- 
electricity. This will save an annual consumption of six million tons of 
coal, (b) Irrigation. During the hot and dry summers the Lower Rhone 
valley would profit by irrigation. The length of the Rhone is 450 km. “It is 
important not so much for navigation as for the fact that its valley forms 
the best natural highway through the mountains of Southern Europe. 
Consequently, it has always served as an important avenue of trade 
between the northern and southern portions of the continent." The Seine 
with its tributaries provides the best water transport system in France. It is 

780 km. long. • 

The length of the river canals is a little more than 4,700 km. The 
important canals are: (a) The East, connecting the Meuse with the 
Moselle and Saone, (b) the Nates-Brest canal, and (c) the Loire canal. 
There are certain drawbacks in the French waterways. These are: (i) want 
of good inland ports, (ii) slowness of transit, (iii) great length of the 
journey, and (iv) the inadequate facilities in some of the canals for the 
transference of goods to or from the railways. 

Foreign Trade: France is the only great manufacturing country in 
Europe that is almost self-sufficient in food products. Cotton, wool, 
minerals, fuels, machinery, iron and steel, oilseeds, hides and skins are its 
chief imports. From the French colonial possessions sugar, Tice, coffee, 
and wild rubber are imported. Alcoholic beverages, textile fibres, 
petroleum products, chemicals and medicines, iron and steel goo s, 
machinery and cereals are the chief exports. 

Direction of Export Trade, 1981 
(In million U.S. Dollars) 

Total Export 
West Germany 
U.S. A. 

Belgium 
Italy 


106,429* Netherlands 
15.056 U.K. 

5.568 Switzerland 
8,432 Algeria 
11.613 


4,483 

7.208 

4,367 

2,371 


About 50 per cent of her exports go to western European countries and 
U.S. A. The buyers, in order of importance, are West Germany Belg.um, 
Italy, U.S. A. and U.K. The cheif imports are from West Germany. 
U.S.A., Belgium. Netherlands and Italy. 
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West Germany 
USA. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

U.K. 

Switzerlands 


Direction Of Import 1981 
(million U.S. Dollars) 

19.215 Spain 
9.852 Australia 
10.813 Iraq 
6.972 Saudi Arabia.. 
9.036 Iran 
6.585 Sweden 
2.557 World total ... 


3.327 

634 

728 

12.139 

478 

1.758 

120.951 


Trade Centres: Pans is the political, commccal. fin** » . ™Uura and 
educational centre of the Republic. Although .« n-about ™ 

the sea, its locat.on on the bank of the nav,gable Seim, h*^ 

rom the Rhone-Saone valley hut the greater par. ts imported from l.al 
produces about 80 ^ ls the most tmpor.an. port of 

r res 

'recem years great development has taken place tn ship-building. *»««. 

. .he* Seine is a great cotton manufacturing town. Lille, on the 

5,1 rth^st coal-field is a town noted for linen manufactures Cotton isalso 
north-east coal field coal-field of the middle, is 

manufactured here. Sr^t/rerwe « h j e ( industries are those of iron and 

a great industn. ; , Cildinc port with regard to exports from 

silk-ribbon goods. W area of France. In near 

France. It has ahjeady ^ome^a w|th Anlwerp and Rotter- 

darA. Tescnt manv industnahsts of Northern France prefer Belgian 
and Drtch ports because of lower port charges-somet.mes half those of 

DUnkirk ' Switzerland 

A continental Slate with no direct access to the sea. Switzerland ts one 
of the smallest European Slates. Although her total surface ts only'41.000 
' km her population in 1970 was 6 millions. Seventy per cent of the 
entire population speak German, twenty-one per cent French »x per cent 
Italian!' Far from bang a cause of dissension, this d.verstty of languages 
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constitutes one of the chief reasons of Switzerland’s existence in Europe. 

It is the most mountainous country in Europe. The Alps in Switzerland 
is the source of many rivers which flow- to all parts of Europe. 

Wheal, rye. oats, barley, maize, potatoes and tobacco are the chief 
agricultural crops. The cultivation of fruits is prominent branch of Swiss 
agriculture. The districts near the Lakes of Geneva. Neuchatel. Biel and 
Zurich are noted for vine-growing. Pasturage constitutes one of the 
principal features of Swiss husbandry, forming the basis of cattle-breeding 
and milk production, the development of which ranks among the most 
important factors of Swiss economy. Besides the production of milk and 
meat, pedigree cattle-breeding for exportation constitutes one of the 
principal items. Switzerland's main item of dairy’ produce is cheese, the 
consumption of which is considerable both at home and abroad. The 
cheese trade is conducted at Berne. Lucerne. Zurich and St. Callen. Only 
about three-fifths of the population can be fed on the produce of the soil, 
and two-fifths are permanently dependent on food import. 

The country is poor in minerals. Coal is totally absent. Real marble, 
asphalt, salt and glass-sand are found. Iron-ore and manganese are mined 
in small quantities in St. Gall. The handicap due to the want of coal has 
been removed by the existence of innumerable waterfalls and rapids. 
Ilvdro-electric power is used in industries and transport. 

Swiss production is essentially of the manufacturing type. Because 90 
per cent of the raw materials are normally brought from outside, the 
people cannot produce cheap goods requiring much raw- material for their 
manufacture. "The general tendency of industry is to seek compensation 
for the want of fuel and raw materials and for inadequate or expensive 
means of communication by the manufacture of commodities on which 
skilled labour may be expended ; of this ’ tendency the electric and 
chemical industries and watch-making are typical." In industry’, there is 
automation to overcome the man-power shortage. Swiss manufactures 
have a good reputation in the world market. Recently, the chemical 
industry has become very important from the point of view bf exports. 
About 25 per cent of total exports consists of chemical products, 

especially medicines. . 

Silk industry occupies a significant position in the textile branch. This 
industrv is limited to southern Switzerlcnd. Four-fifths of the products are 
destined for exportation. The Swiss silk goods are in great demand 
throughout the world. The industry is centred at Zurich. Silk ribbon 
industry is carried on at Basle. A large portion of the world’s consumption 
of ribbon is covered by Switzerland which exports over ^ per cent of its 
total production. Embroidery and lace industry, knitting and linen 
industry and hosiery are the other branches of textiles, which are equally 
important in Switzerland. About 70.000 workers are employed in textile 
mills. 
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Swiss metal works furnish articles of aluminium, copper, brass, nickel 
and all kinds of alloys. Aluminium bars are turned out in large quantities. 
Watchmaking is one of Switzerland's oldest and most prosperous 
industries. It is mainly earned on in the Zura district The industry 
engages about 75.000 hands. More than 95 per cent of the output of the 
watch-making industry is destined for exportation The industry ranks 
first in the world, and exports watches and clocks to the extent ot Ml 

million in number a year normally. 

Condensed milk, chocolates, cheese, biscuits, etc., are the chid 

products of the food industry. 

The louring and hotel industry of Switzerland i- "I considerable 
importance. No other country in the world offer*, in so limned an area, 
such a great variety of natural beauty and picturesque scencrc as 
Switzerland does. It is known as the "Playground of Europe Practically 
every type of European climate is to he found within her boundaries^ 
Large numbers of people from different parti.of the'aorld; ^ the 

country and pwj* a very ^ developed ranking 

JJdtaEurope. next to Belgium and England The mod striking lea.uK 
of railway development is the marked progress in electrification \ 
present more than 70 per cent of the Swiss railways is electrified Aviation 

,S sSS.md'£2unfavourable balance of trade More than b0 P c. of 
hefimpor,-' consist 

s,rr:5— -- — 

two-fifths of her total ^ ^ V| , Wo , Germany. 

US^TranceUK and Italy which take between themselves more 

thfn Wp c- of Swiss exports Among the sellers. Germany occupies the 

' and .ells about one-third of Swiss import 

Berr e“s the sea. of the Government and the centre of P o uical and 

B nVmie life It is also a route-town. The larges, town is Zurich I is not 
economic life. £cn(ft bul a grcill industrial town also. It 

manufactures cotton, silk and machinery. IM,, situated on the bend of 
r : is one of the most important traffic junctions between 
Switzerland. Germany and France. Other towns are Geneva. Lausanne. 

Fribourg and Lucerne. 

The Netherlands (Holland l 

The Netherlands is one of the smallest of European counrr.es It has an 
, . Of about 33 400 sq. km. with 13.6 million population 1 he density o 
popuS 402 per square km. of area, being the highest Europe and 

•M„.c than u. million lor.*n«* h "" dJ1 * vt, > 
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fourth in the world. It is a lowland country and one-fourth of the land is 
actually below sea-level. About forty per cent of the Netherlands consists 
of reclaimed land. 

The character of both the coast and the surfaces has made the Dutch 
essentially a commercial people. The Dutch migrated to different parts of 
the world and acquired rich tropical colonies. 

Agriculture is highly intensive and more than seventy per cent of the 
land is under cultivation and pasture. The principal crops are oats, wheat, 
barley, flax, sugar-beet and potatoes. 

The alluvial origin of the soil accounts to a large extent for the small 
variety of minerals in the country. Coal is found at Limburg in Southern 
Netherlands. The production of coal is about 8 million tons. The crude oil 
production is about 1.3 million tons. There are also salt mines in the 
country. The largest gas-field in the world has been found near 
Groningen, and the production has reached 6,991 million cubic metres. 

The industries of the Netherlands are those which (a) require less raw 
materials or fuel but much skill, (b) are the direct outcomes of agriculture, 
and (c) are based on colonial imports. The outstanding industry is dairying 
and the manufacture of milk products. The fertility of the soil, combined 
with the humidity of the climate, makes the country an ideal region for 
dairying. The Netherlands has more cattle per square km. than any other 
country in the world. Cheese, butter, condensed and powdered milk are 
extensively made. The development of dairying has led to the neglect of 
home production of cereals of food. At present there is a large import of 
bread food for people and cake for cattle. The Dutch depend to a large 
extent for their prosperity on dairy industries. The farm-population 
density is 5 acres of land per head, which, however, has not brought low 
productivity and income because of the highly technical methods of 
production. In fact, agriculture has been able to offer a higher standard of 
living, and land productivity in the Netherlands is the highest in the world. 

The other industries are ship-building, the manufacture of machinery, 
textiles, brewing and diamond cutting. The flat surface of the country 
below the sea-level makes it convenient to use wind-power in mills and 
factories. 

Water-transport is everywhere more important than transport by rail or 
road. Ther are more than four thousand miles of waterways provided by 
the rivers and canals. 

The country has a large entrepot trade, Its mercantile marine ranks 
seventh in the world. The principal exports are chemical products, 
electro-technical materials, machinery, dairy products, transport equip¬ 
ment and mineral fuels. Imports consist of food, mineral fuels, textiles, 
machinery, etc. The country has largest volume of trade with Belgium and 
West Germany. 
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Trade Centres 

Amsterdam . the largest city, is the capital of the kingdom It is situated 
on the west side of the Zuider Zee and is linked with the Nonh Sea b> a 
canal. The city has a large trade with Indonesia and imports rubber, 
cocoa, tin. rice, spices, tobacco, copra, etc. It is famous for diamond 
cutting and polishing. 

Rotterdam, the largest porl in the continent and the second largest in 
the world, is situated on a distributary of the Rhine and is connected with 
the sea at the Hook of Holland by a canal known as the "new-waterway 
It is the natural outlet of the Rhine basin. The port handles three-quarters 
of all Dutch trade. The principal exports are flax, linen, dairy produce and 
cattle. The imports include rice, sugar, indigo, coal and petroleum. 
Rotterdam has large trade with Germany and the East The Hague is Un¬ 
seat of the Government. Its principal industry is pottery It is a city of 
great international importance The other centres are Utrecht. Haarlem 
and Flushing. Bc , cium 

Belgium with 30.000 square km of area is one of the smallest States of 
Europe. Northern Belgium is a plain and consists of coast aI lands. 
Flanders in Northern Belgium is a region of plains with low h. s^ I. has the 
largest proportion of cattle m Belgium and various industries hasc 
developed here. Central Belgium is an extension of the fertile plains and 
coal-fields of Northern France. Central Belgium is a great agricultural 
region mining centres are also growing. Southern Belgium formed of 
ihc highlands of the Ardennes which continue into Luxemburg. The 
facility for commerce is great as the country lies near the focus of great 

ocean trades and touches three leading commercial nations-France. 
Germany and Netherlands, and is close to England. It is situated near the 
mouth of the Rhine, the chief commercial river of the continent. 

Belgium is an extremely densely populated country. The population in 
December 1980 was 10 million. The population density per sq. km. of area 
Is 301 In Flanders in the north, the density is as high as 500 per square 

“"Belgium is highly industrialised and ye. it has a nourishing agricultural 
activity. Cultivation covers approximately 60 P c. of the territory surface 
Agriculture in Belgium ,s scientific and intensive, but production falls 
d.trt of demand. It imports large quantities of Dutch produce, mostly, 
buoer cheese and some horticultural goods. The country produces 
barlev , oats . potatoes and sugar-beet. Dairying is important m the 
farm economy of the country. In .98. the total weigh, of fish landed 


„. D[lllum real linguistic and cultural p-hlcm, because ,ls Ironticrs hasc nol coincided 
,h ihc dblnbulion ul clhmc and linguislK group, There arc French-speaking Walloon, and 
The ncmish spcakmg Bclg.ans-cach driving to. cul.ural and economic superior,., 
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amounted to 40,000 tons. The country has deposits of coal, iron and zinc 
but coal is an important mineral from the point of view of economic 
development. Coal is found in proximity with iron ore in the north-west of 
the country, where a great iron and steel industry has developed. ITie 
chief centres of the industry are Mons, Charleroi, Namur and Verviers. 
During recent years a few new coal-fields have discovered in the 
norht-east of the Lys basin. In 1980 coal production was 6 million tons. 
There is a declining trend in coal production. 

Belgium is a great manufacturing country. To ensure a high standard of 
living for its dense population, the country was forced to develop 
industries from the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The textile industry still plays an important part in the industrial activity 
of the country. Its works include every known kind of textile fibre like 
cotton, wool, flax, jute and rayon. The cotton industry is the vital branch 
of the Belgian textile industry by the number of its spindles and looms as 
well as the number of workers employed. Cotton blankets are in great 
demand by foreign markets. Cotton carpets also contribute towards the 
export trade. The woollen industry is the oldest branch of the textile 
industry. Ghent, Antwerp and Courtrai manufacture cotton goods and 
Verviers wollen goods. Linen manufacturing is very important in Ghent, 
Courtrai, Roulers and Tournai. Owing to the quality of Belgian flax, this 
industry enjoys a universal reputation. The growth of this industry has 
been helped by the following factors : (i) the inherited skill of the weavers 
in spinmg and weaving, (ii) large supplies of flax in the central plains and 
(m) supplies of coal from the Belgian coal-field. The finished metal goods 
industries including mechanical and electrical engineering are of great 
importance and 18 p.c. of the country’s exports is accounted for by them. 

1 he main groups of products from iron and steel industry are moulded 
steel, sheet iron, railway materials, shipbuilding, automobiles, machine 
tools, metallic building, accessories and so on. The other industries are 
chemicals, glass, ceramics, rubber and paper. 

The means of communication by land, air and rivers are excellent and 
serve commerce extensively. Brussels is the centre of the railway system. 
The rivers are navigable and connected with one another by canals. The 
Belgian air-lines system has branches throughout Europe. 

The country has a large trade with France. Germany (West), and 
Netherlands. The imports consist of food, iron ore, mineral oil, chemicals, 
wool, cotton, non-ferrous metals, machinery, rubber manufactures, etc. 
Netherlands accounts for 20 p.c. of the imports, and West Germany about 
18 p.c. France sells about 15 p.c. of the total imports of Belgium. The 
share of U.S.A. is between 8 and 10 p.c. The chief exported goods are 
iron and steel products, coal and coke, chemicals, manures and textiles. 
Belgium exports about 40 per cent of its entire* porduction of manufac¬ 
tures. 

Brussels is the capital and is situated on the River Senne. Its excellent 
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situation—halfwav between the coal-field and the sea—has made it a 
great trade centre. Lace, carpets, furniture and paper are made It is 
connected with Antwerp by a canal and railway 
Antwerp, at the Scheldt estuary , is the greatest port of Belgium. It has 
large entrepot trade and competes with Hamburg and Rotterdam Its 
hinterland indicates part of Eastern France, the Rhine valley and the 
Ruhr valley, in addition to Belgium proper It is also a great industrial 
centre. Liege is situated in the heart of the Belgian coal-field. It is noted 
for chemicals, glasses and metal works. Ghent is the great linen- 
manufacturing centre. Venters in the Southern Highlands. ,s noted for 
wollen goods. 

Denmark 

Denmark has an area of abou. 44 000 square km and lies seventy miles 
south from the coast of Noway. The summon of the country is 
particularly important as it cont.ols the na.urul.outcsbctween the North 
Sea and the Baltic Sea The country has plains ami low hills : ' " par of 
the country has an elevation of more than >50 feet. The west coast of 

t ,.h s»nil\ beaches and much surf and 

therefore this parTof the country is se.y sparsely populated. But the Baltic 
s £e !s fertile* and more people live here The total population of 
Denmarks was estimated at 5 millions ... 1980 

Among the European countries. Denmark has attained the highest 
agricultural efficiency The agricultural area represents 75 per cent of he 
total area. About 88 per cent of the harvest ,s used for feeding cattle. 

^Denmark' is Ihe pre-emmeni dairy-farming country of ihe world The 
keeping of milch cows and milk pioduc.on is the backbone of Danish 
agricultural industry I. is the key industry fo, the economy of the 
community : and through this product exchange of S ood * °' h *[ 
countries is made The following factors have given Denmark its 
pre-eminence as a dairying country : U> "most of the farms are small so 
Tint each family must obtain a large yield from a small area of land . 
nil "Denmark has preferred the system of the utilization of arable land to 
nroducc food stuffs for cattle ; by this mc.hod more cattle can be kept 
plan on the same area of pasture and meadow land. D.-nmark a s«rc«J... 
dairy-farming n mainly found'd on co-op'rauon. h.ghly-e.ght per cent of 
ihe dairymen belong to co-operative societies, and 92 per cent of milk is 
handled by the same association. The aim of the co-operative dairies of 
Denmark has been to produce a standard quality good enough to gam the 
confidence of the buvers. The Government also maintains a strict system 
Of inspection both of the farms and of the export products. Eighty per cent 

—TT . ( . linn ,.HlucccmncN from aboui 200.IMI independent farms of *huh about 40 

i Xn " n ' . of hclwccn 10 and 341 hectares. HI P c herein 30 and hectares and onl> 
p.c jn J|CJ 0 ( ni oi more hectares (Tlte Imcrnaiional Year B.h*. I%9. 


Bulks-‘s Ps'crageLid- London. IW*. P 
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of milk is used for making butter and ten per cent for cheese and 
condensed milk, the rest is consumed locally. 

Fishing industry and a large mercantile marine have developed because 
of the seas and fjords with which Denmark is surrounded. The fish caught 
are chiely cod, mackerel, haddock, herrings, lobster and shrimps. The 
prosperity of Denmark, however, will always depend on the ability to 
supply provisions to the industrial areas of Western Europe. Tourist trade 
accounts for 5 p.c. of foreign trade. 

Industries employ about 20 p.c. of the people. The principal industries 
are concerned with the production of textiles, paper, leather, rubber, 
chemicals, metals and tobacco. About one-third of the country’s industrial 
production is sold abroad. 12 . Both for exports and -imports. West 
Germany and U.K. are important. 

With recent industrial expansion and a constant increase in agricultural 
productivity, Denmark is having the largest foreign trade per capita in the 
world. The dairy' produce and meat account for 52 per cent of the value of 
Danish exports. Expons of machinery and transport equipment account 
for 20 p.c. of the total export. West Germany, Sweden, U.K. and U.S.A. 
supply more than 65 p.c. of total imports and take 55 p.c. of exports. U.K. 
alone takes a little more than 20 p.c. of Denmark’s exports. Denmark is a 
member of the European Free Trade Association which also includes 
U K.. Norway, Sweden, Switzerland. Austria and Portugal. The Associa¬ 
tion is commonly called “the seven". 

Copenhagen is the largest city in the country. It is situated on the east 
coast of Zealand and contains nearly one-fifth of the population of 
Denmark. It stands at a crossing of land and sea routes. The opening of 
the Kiel canal has affected its trade adversely. Copenhagen is an entrepot 
for the products that the Baltic lands buy or sell. Textiles, boots and 
shoes, beer and pottery are the important products. Esbjerg is situated on 
the west coast of Jutland and is an important fishing centre. Aarhus and 
Odense are the two other largest towns on the eastern side of the country. 

Norway 

Norway is a mountainous country forming the western portion of the 
Scandinavian peninsula with an area of 324.000 square km. In spite of its 
northerly position the coasts of Norway are always ice-free, because warm 
surface water drifts across the Atlantic. Ocean against the whole 
Norwegian coast. The coast-line is extensively indented with fjords and 
fringed with a large number of rocky islands. At many places fjords sides 
rise almost perpendicularly from the sea for several hundred feet. The 
stTeatps form magnificient waterfalls. 

l2 Danish industry has made an international impact in the last decade through increasingly 
varied production based on imported raw materials aod semi-manufactures. Extensive 
technical knowledge, high quality standards and a considerable degree of specialisation have 
been the basis for a competitive production. 
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Industries in Norway are mainly based on raw materials raised within 
the country and on water-power. Norway offers unique opportunities for 
the development of hydro-electric power. About 99 per cent of the 
electricity comes from hydro-electric plants. There are many waterfalls, 
and rivers are swift-flowing and do not freeze in winter. Wood-pulp, 
paper and matches, electrochemical and electro-metallurgical industries 
arc run with the help of hydro-electricity. 

The roads and railways are mostly confined to the south-east of the 
country. Norway's merchant marine consists chiefly of tramp steamers. 
Norwegian shipping is a private industry, entirely owned and operated by 
private individuals and companies. The geographical location with 
numerous good harbours, the facilities for building wooden ships on 
account of the abundance of timber, the case by water and difficulty by 
land for communication, the exportation of timber and fish and the 
importation of coal, cereals and manufactured goods, account for the 
growth of Norwegian shipping. 

Kish and fish products, paper and newsprint and non-ferrous metals are 
the traditional exports. The other chief exports currently are chemicals, 
metalliferous ores and machinery. Sweden is the principal buyer and 
accounts for about 50 p.c. of Norway's finished products. West Germany 
and U.K. are the other two important buyers. 

Oslo, the capital, is situated at the head of long fjords in the 
south-eastern lowland of Norway. It is connected by railway with Bergen 
and rrodhjem. Bergen, the second largest town, exports large quantities 
of fish to the European countries. Trodhjem. the northerly railway centre, 
exports herring fish. It was the ancient capital of Norway. Narvik is an 
important port of Norway in the Arctic Ocean. It is connected with the 
Swedish railway system. During winter the iron ore of Sweden is sent to 
Narvik by railway as the Gulf of Bothnia is ice-bound at this time. 


Sweden 

Sweden occupies the eastern portion of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Most of its coast-line faces the Baltic which is frozen during the winter 
months ; the coast-line is not much indented. The climate is continental. 
Plains .and low-lands cover the southern side, while the north is 
mountainous. 

Sweden is a land of farms and forests. About one-sixth of the 
population is engaged in agriculture and forestry. The area of Sweden is 
450,000 square km ; over half of it is forested. Although it is smaller than 
Norway in size, the area of its productive land is greater. The population 
is about 8 millions. 

Norrland is the northern part of Sweden and represents about 60 p.c. of 
the total area of the country. It is a region of very recent colonisation. 
Immediately to the south of Norrland is a lowland, the lake district, which 
is highly developed both agriculturally and industrially. Smaland occupies 
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the central area of Southern Sweden. It is an area of forests, swamps and 
moorlands, and the population is very sparse. The extreme south-west of 
Sweden, known as Scania, is the richest agricultural region in the country 
The mineral wealth is considerable and for many years. Sweden was 
known as one of the leading meneral-producing countries of Europe. The 
minerals are iron-ore. silver, lead, copper, manganese, zinc, pyrites and 
gold. The iron deposits of Swden are the most famous ,n the world lor 
quality. High grade iron-ores exist at Kiruna and Gull.vara in Northern 
Sweden Because of high quality, the enormous reserves, the excellent 
Lation of the mines, the dearth of coal in Sweden lor reducing tr°n-o£ 

l *£ r*=s: 

water-power ,o aitways and industries The government 

al,h ° U * h gCnera, ' y 

speaking the economy is based on private enterprise 

no other country. Kt 
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programmes for which they will require cement. As the sources of raw 
materials are not located at convenient places, the cost of transport 
becomes heavy. In future it will be necessary to devise ways and means to 
utilize low grade limestone so that more areas can manufacture cement. 
Pozzolana, a type of cement, is being manufactured at Bhakra Dam to 
replace cement for purpose of concreting. Pozzolana is made of shale 
which is available in abundance near the Dam site. 

There are about thirty six companies which control the production of 
cement in India. The Associated Cement Companies Ltd. is the single 
largest manufacturing group. The next is the Dalmia group which runs 
five factories with a rated capacity of 9 million tons. There are nine other 
individual companies. The Government of India has set up the Cement 
Corporation of India as a Government owned company in order to do 
surveying, prospecting and improving of limestone companies in the 
country. It has two factories, one in Karnataka and the other in Madhya 
Pradesh. Both have a capacity of 2 lakh tonnes each per annum. 

Increase in demand and a very slow growth in installed capacity for the 
last several years have brought about a situation of cement shortage in the 
country. The causes of the idle capacity are repair time, power cuts and 
coal shortage. The trends however indicate that by 1984-85 there will be 
some surplus to the extent of 2 million tonnes. 

Cement—Projected Demand 


Period Demand Required Capacity like- Shortfall 

capacity at 85 ly 

per cent to be installed 


utilisation 


1978-79 

24.00 

28.24 

22.56 

—5.68 

1979-80 

25.92 

30.49 

(actual) 

24.29 

—6.20 

1980-81 

27.99 

32.51 

(actual) 

26.59 

—5.92 

1981-82 

30.22 

35.55 

29.25 

—6.30 

1982-83 

32.64 

38.40 

(actual) 

36.49 

—1.91 

1983-84 

35.25 

41.47 

41.04 

-0.43 

1984-85 

38.07 

44.78 

46.98 

+2.20 


Match Industry 

At present India has about 65 match factories. The industry employs 
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vines and fruit trees.The concentration of population is the greatest in the 
northern plains vs here the soil and the climatic conditions are highly 
favourable to the cultivation of a variety of crops. Vine, wheat, maize, 
rice. flax, hemp and sugar-beet are cultivaid with the help of irrigation In 
1978. Italy produced more than 8.7 millin tons of wheat. Rice is cultivated 
in the valley of the northern provinces by large-scale farming V*ith 
756.000 tons of production in the Piedmont-Lombardv zone. Italv today 
ranks as the foremost rice-producer in Europe About two-thirds of the 
total production of rice in Italy are consumed internally, while one-third is 
exported mainlv to Argentina. Switzerland. Germany and France A large 
cultivation of vines throughout the country has placed Italy in the second 
position among the w.ne-manufactunng countr.es The U«*iicriAncM 
climate of peninsular Italy favours the growth of fruit Olive, lemon, 
orange, apricot and fig are extensively raised 

tst £ ”” ^ £ tar «=■ ssa; 

Emilia.' Tuscany Urn.. S.cily Mulberry was known .n Italy a, a 

B ZISTX K. SMS 

mercury The chief mercury minesarc .he Monte Amu., in Tuscany, and 
,hc Ulna. Ragusa. Gela and Fon.ana.ossa in S.c.ly are important 

0il £5S; stones of .he bes. quality are found in .he country. Whitt 
h. worked ,. Carrara. Vollerra and Pisa Coloured marble found 
" a - Genoa. Of la.e. Italy has made considerable 

in .ir u.iliaa.ion o, natural gas. Natural gas accountsfor 14 p.c. 
of .he total energy consumption and is found ,n .he valley of the Po. the 
Marches. Abru/zi. Apulia and Sicily. To make up for her lack of fuck 
halv has developed her walcr-powe. resources considerably. The relief of 
.he country and .he innumerable streams offer un.que opportunity lor the 
developmen. of wa.er-power, Italy has about 3JKW hydro-e.ec.nc power 

stations which produce 11 million kw. . 

Manufactures: The Italian industries are characterised by a large 
number of small enterprises and great concentration tn a number of 
important sectors. Italy's manufactures are developing with remarkable 
rapidity because of 0) cheap labour, di) local market. (ml water-power. 
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(iv) State support, (v) skill and enterprise of the people. For long, most 
of the manufacturing industries were of artistic or semi-artistic nature. 
Glass-work, lace goods, earthenware and mosaics, marble-work, straw 
plaiting and cutlery are still the good examples of Italian manufacturing 
skill. Today, Italy has large mechanical, metallurgical, textile and 
chemical industries. The greatest weakness of the industrial development 
is the overwhelming dependence on imports of basic'raw materials from 
abroad. Italy occupies an important place in world textile industry and 
trade. Normally, it is the world’s leading exporter of raw hemp and rayon 
yarn, second of cotton yam and third of raw silk. The textile industry is 
the main source of employment in the country. About 25 per cent of the 
textile production is exported to foreign countries. Italy holds a very 
important place for the production of artificial textile fibre, being Europe’s 
largest producer. The rise and growth of the artificial silk industry has been 
favoured by the following conditions: (a) abundant supply of electric 
power, (b) cheap raw materials, (c) skill of the technicians, (d) presence 
of a large body of workers specialised in silk reeling and manufacturing. 
Italy produces about 8 million tons of pig iron and 16 million tons of crude 
steel. Among the various sectors of Italian production, the automobile 
industry is undoubtedly the most flourishing. Production of automobiles 
and other autovehicles is steadily on the increase. In 1978, Italy 
manufactured 3.6 million motor cars. 

Substantial progress has been made to develop industries in Southern 
Italy. The regions arc southern continental Italy, Sardinia. Sicily, and the 
Islands of Elba. To encourage this development, capital grants are made 
available to small and mediumsize industries. Liberal exemption from 
taxation for industries is the common feature. 

1 ransportation: The railways of Italy are well developed and connect 
the ports with interior and Central Europe. Through the use of coastal 
plains, river valleys, passes and tunnels. Italy has constructed railway lines 
to maintain contact with European countries. There are two westward 
lines to France, one in the north to Switzerland, and three lines in the east 
to reach the Balkan peninsula. The length of railways is 21.000 km. of 
which 16,000 km. are state-owned. Lack of easy means of communication 
by river has hampered Italian progress in industry. The rivers are many, 
but those which are navigable are few and confined mostly to the great 
northern plain. These are the Po. Ticino. Adda and Adige. 

Foreign Trade and Trade Centres: The principal imports of Italy are 
food-stuffs. hides and skins, oilseeds, crude rubber, raw cotton, iron-ore, 
coal, petroleum, vegetable oils, paper, iron and steel, machinery and 
wood. The exports include food and vegetables, cotton yarn and fabrics, 
motor cars, mineral fuels, cheimcals. iron and steel, machinery, transport 
equipment, foot-wear and scientific instruments. Normally. Italy has an 
adverse balance of trade which is made up by recepits from shipping. 
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tourist expenditure and remittances from Italians abroad. Her imports 
come mainly from West Germany, U.S.A.. U.K., and Netherlands. The 
other principal sellers are Kuwait and Saudi Arabia which send 
petroleum. In the matter of export. West Germany is the most important 
buyer, followed by the U.S.A.. France. Switzerland and Netherlands 
Milan is situated at the foot of the Alps. It is the greatest city of the 
northern plain, the silk industry, for which Italy is famous throughout 
Europe, is localised mainly in Milan. It has also engineering industries. 


Rome is the capital of modern Italy and one of the oldest cities of the 
world. Its population exceeds one million. Naples is situated on an 
excellent bay on the south-western coast of peninsular Italy. It is a great 
ship-building centre. The industries of the port use hydro-electricitv. 
Turin, a city of the northern plain, is famous for the manufacture of motor 
cars. Trieste, at the eastern end of the northern plain, is an important 
port. It carries on considerable enterpot trade for the countries of Central 
Europe. Fiume. on the eastern side of the Mrian peninsula. a great port 
and a collecting centre. Genoa is a great seaport of the northern plain 
Venice and Genoa were once very important trading centres of the world. 
They acted as enterpots; rich products of the East were brought to these 
places for distribution to Europe Their importance declined with the 
opening of the Cape Route. 

Yugoslavia 


The Republic ol Yugoslavia occupies .he southern portion of the plain 
of Hungary and .he cen.ral and .he north-western mountain regions of the 
Peninsula. The area is about 256 square km and contains a population of 

ab Th‘e,e 2 isTpa°u n ci‘y <>f g°" d cultivable land because of the mountainous 
character of the relief About 38 p c. of the total area is arable. Wheat, 
maize, tobacco, rice. etc., are the principal agncu'.ural crops Ihe 
methods of farming are being improved, law limits private landholdings 
to 10 hectares and provides for expropriation of large, estates. 

Cattle, sheep, goats and pigs are reared in the eastern Parto he 
country. The country has considerable mineral resources including 
petroleum, coal. iron, copper and lead Vares and Liobtia m Bosnia arc 
the important iron ore areas. Copper ore is found a. Bor (Serb,..). For . 
produce is an important source of income About a third of t ugoslasia ,s 

clad with forests of oak. bccch and pine. 

The principal railway centre is Belgrade, which is connected with 
Istanbul in the south-ca>t and Budapest in the north. It .s also connected 
with Salonika in the south. 

The future possibilities of the country are great m view o the raw 
materials and the location of the country. There is grea tempo of 
industrial activity. Industrial production ,s increasing annually by 8 p.c. 
and that of agriculture by 3.5 p.c. There ts a huge integrated tron and steel 
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works at Skopje. The development of crude oil supplies in recent yearshas 
provided raw material for petro-chemical industry. The industries are 
sugar, flour milling and brewing, most of which are located in the. 
north-west. Manufactures, machinery, transport equipment, food and 
beverages are the leading exports. The imports consist of machinery, 
textiles, iron goods, food-stuffs and fuel and lubricants. It has trade 
relations with many countries of the world, and the leading countries are 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R., U.K., Italy, East Germany, West Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Belgrade is the capital of Yugoslavia. It is situated in the fertile interior 
plains at the confluence of the Danube and the Save. It is also the 
principal railway centre. Zagreb is the chief manufacturing centre of the 
country. It is connected by railways with Belgrade, Split and Fiume. Split 
is situated on the Adriatic coast-lands and is a very important port. 

Hungary 

Hungary is a small State lying in the middle of the Danube area. It has 
an area of 93,093 square km. with 10 million inhabitants. 

The plain of Hungary has acted as one of the granaries of Europe for • 
many countries. Over 80 per cent of the cultivated land is devoted to 
wheat and maize. The other important crops are rye, barley, oats, 
sugar-beet, potatoes, tobacco, etc. More than two-thirds of the people are 
provided for by agriculture. Recently good progress has been made in 
vineyards and the country produces more than 200 millin litres of wine. 
The most important wine producing district is the northern shore of Lake 
Balaton. The best wines come from the north-east of the country. 

Coal of good quality is found near Pects in the south-west which 
supplies nearly 90 p.c. of coal. Some iron-ore is found at Salgotarjcn, but 
still a large consignment has to be imported to supply the needs of the 
metallurgical industry. About 75 per cent of its petroleum comes from 
south-west corner of Trans-Danubia. Other minerals are coal and bauxite. 

Hungary has a planned socialist economy, and her natural resources, 
banking and transport are all state-owned. 96% of all industry and 98% of 
agriculture are state-owned or co-operative. The economic development 
proceeds on the basis of a succession of three-and five-year plans. 
Considerable development has taken place in energy production, chemic¬ 
al and engineering industries and exploitation of natural gas. Budapest is 
the outstanding centre of flour-mills and is known as the “Minneapolis'* of 
Europe. Cotton textile industry has been established recently. 

I lungary has about 29.000 km. of roads. The rivers are all navigable and 
provide important means of transport. A serious drawback is the lack of 
direct outlet to the sea. Hamburg. Fiume and Split—all outside 
1 lungary—handle the foreign trade of the country. The length of railways 
in Hungary is 13.00 km. 

The principal exports of Hungary’ are bauxite, rolled steel, petrol, 
alumina and food. The imports of hungary consist of iron-ore, coal, crude 
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petroleum, wheat and timber. More than 60 p.c. of the imports come from 
the U.S.S.R., East Germany and Czechoslovakia. Foreign trade is a 
government monopoly, carried on through State Trading Companies. 

Budapest, the capital, is the chief manufacturing city. It is the greatest 
flour-milling town in Europe. Elelctrical machinery is also made here. It is 
also an important railway junction, and the natural collecting centre of the 
plain. The population is a little above one million. Szeged is noted lor 
sugar-refining, distilling and brewing. 

Austria 

Austria though a small mountainous country is a highly industrialised 
one in the world. It has 83.000 square km of area with a population of 
about seven millions. It has a moderate climate of mixed continental and 
oceanic influences. The relief of the country permits a tanned scope for 
the development of agrtculturc. The chief agricultural P'"dus , c 
potatoes, wheat, rye. barley and oats. Lower Austria -s agricultural > 
more important than Upper Austna Forests are considered » 
greatest national resources of the country and prov.de raw matcru's to the 
paper, pencil and cellulose industries of the country Forestry ^ , n 
in the Alpine provinces. Lignite, iron, coal. lead. "" 

found. Ninety p.c. of the production of iron-ore is con ned ^ 

Styria, and the country raises about I p.c. of -ton-ore ol he worW totaI 
Austria is one of the world s larges, sources of high graA graphHe Me a! 
industry is important. Other industries are the manufac.u cof na h ncr^ 

st trzxxssz. ctrrs 

optimism andlechnica. and scientific capacity of the 

the revival of the country’s productivity ,n no lime. ™ larges 0,1 

Wn 

Austna where annually about v mimu.i ,nd steel 

industrial centre. Cm.- is noted for iron manufactures, l.m. ts a railway 
centre. 

Czechoslovakia 

c—■ vr.t £££ 

great strategic importance in central anu 
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commercial nodality. The great physical drawback of the country is that it 
has no sea-port and depends on foreign ports. 

Approximately. 42 p.c. of the land is arable, 31 p.c. is forest and 15 
p.c. is pasture. Fertile soil, a plentiful supply of streams and rivers and 
irrigation works permit cultivation of wheat, rye. barley, sugar beet and 
potato on a large scale through co-operatives, the characteristics of which 
are as follows: (i) combination of farmers for work in common for 
harvesting and soil prepartion, (ii) the fields are joined into plots for 
cultivation in common, (iii) crops and livestock are worked in common; 
and (iv) payment is made on the basis of work done. About 50 p.c. of all 
farm land is under collective farms, and another 10 p.c. under state farms. 
The forest resources of the country are considerable, and industries like 
matches, paper, toys, packing-case, musical instruments and barrels are 
dependent on their timber. 

Coal is found in abundance in Moravia, Bohemia and Slovakia. The 
chief coal-fields are' Chomutoc, Teplice and Sokolov. Coal production is 
between 90 and 96 million tons consisting of hard coal and lignite. There is 
also a small output of zinc, copper, gold and silver. In the mountains of 
Slovakia tin. nickel, manganese and copper are found. The oil-fields are 
also of growing importance. 

Czechoslovakia is a great manufacturing country and some of her 
products have international reputation. The economic life and the 
national prosperity of the country rest in the manufacturing industries. 
The manufactures may be broadly divided into three groups: (i) those 
which obtain their raw materials in the country itself, such as sugar, 
alcohol, porcelain, glass-making, etc., (ii) inustries which depend partially 
on raw materials at home, such as metal industries chemicals and 
leathers, (iii) industries which depend entirely on foreign countries for 
raw materials, such as textiles, etc. The industrial production consists of 
pig iron, crude steel, paper, cement, cotton textiles and woollen goods. 

As the country has no sea-port of its own the natural lines of 
communication are by the Danube. Elbe and Oder. Minerals and metals, 
machinery, chemicals, food-stuffs and raw materials arc the principal 
imports. Exports consist of motor cycles, linen fabrics, motor cars, electric 
motors, footwear and silk fabrics. About 40 p.c. of the trade is with the 
U.S.S.R. Although small. India's share is on the increase. East Germany 
occupies the second place with about 11 p.c. of the share. 

Numerous cities have developed in the country because of the diversity 
of geographic regions which require that each region must serve its own 
economic interests. Prague (Praha), the capital, is the chief industrial 
centre. It is also a great railway town. Brunn (Brno) is an important 
manufacturing town. It has large paper, match and leather works. Pilsen 
(Pizen) has breweries, engineering and metallurgical works. Ostrava is the 
centre of glass industry. Zlin is a noted centre of leather works. 
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Romania 

The Republic of Romania, a country of south-eastern Europe, has an 
area of 237,000 square km. with 22 million population. 

The country is one of the richest in Europe from the standpoint of 
developed and under-developed resources. Only 19 per cent < (he 
population today make their living from industry*. . 

The State allots large funds for the technical and economic impfosc- 
men. of agriculture. Land is cul.iva.ed for -heal and maize in the low 
plains .o .he eas. and west of TransyVama. Roman., * one of the 
important wheat-producing areas in Europe. Sugar- ee • 
and grapes are the secondary crops. 

Romania possesses a varied list of minerals of which pe.ro'cu^gold. 

countries of the world, being second in Europe dw U- * 

are*worked. 1 and -he output is 

‘ I. £32 
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exports arc electric motors, window y -I ^ " cn| js received by 

cereals and wood. Of her total expor. ' d W est Germany. 

the U.S.S.R. The other chief buyers a.c 1 ..si uno 

Czechoslovakia. Italy. |, ,s located ... the 

Bucharest is the capital and the ol Wallach.a, In size and 

northern part of the country "" «•* ^ cjly j n the Balkar. 

development. Bucharest is per .a(» Ihj „ one million Golan 

region. It has a population of. ' „ 3nubc an d is engaged in 

(Galati) is the chief over port situated js ,, chjc f por t 

the export of wheat and oil. Constanta, on the Black 

of the country. 

Poland 

. u ..v .r.- i of 312.000 square km. with 34 
The Republic of Poland has ar * Polish, and the 

million population. About 70 per cent of the people 

rest are Ukrainians. White Rus **" “ n 1,0 natural frontier excepting 
I. is essentially a Bat country^ PolandJ" „„ , he south . The 

the Pripet Marches on the east and P whc n frozen, the 

climate is on the whole continental. Except in 
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rivers are navigable and provide 4,500 km. of waterways. The rivers are 
the Vistula, Warta, Netze and Bug. 

The principal crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats and potatoes. Rye and 
potatoes occupy more than half of the total cultivated area. The forests, 
which are the property of the State, cover more than one-fourth of the 
land. Forests are mainly deciduous, with oak, chestnut, elm, ash, and 
maple. The forests supply plywood and timber for building purposes. 

Although the country is very rich in minerals, only 15 per cent of the 
total population are engaged in mining. Upper Silesia produces annually 
more than 100 million tons of coal of good quality. The Galician oil-field 
at the foot of the Carpathians yields about 300,000 tons of petroleum a 
year. Zinc and salt are also found.Upper Silesia raises lead and iron ore. 
The other minerals are lead, salt and natural gas. 

Poland is one of the leading industrial centres of eastern Europe. 
Workers participate in the management of industrial undertakings. The 
manufacturing industries have developed in Lodz. Bydgoszcz, Silesian 
coal-field. Baiiystok, and Warsaw. The principal manufacturing industries 
are iron and steel, engineering products, textiles, chemicals, ceramics, 
sugar and paper. New industries are automobiles, tractors, heavy 
machinery, ship-building and aircraft. Key industries have been national¬ 
ised and work under a planned economy. The exports of Poland consist of 
machine tool, rolled metal goods, ships, goods wagon, coal, meat 
products, sugar, saw mill products, fuel oils, boats, leather footwear and 
cotton and woollen fabrics. About two-thirds of exports and imports 

are with communist countries. About 50 p.c. of the imports come from the 
U.S.S.R., East Germany and Czechoslovakia. So far as exports are 
concerned 35 p.c. are sent to the U.S.S.R. The main imports are iron ore, 
petroleum, fertilisers, cotton and wool. Lodz is an important cotton¬ 
manufacturing centre. Heavy metal industries are mainly concentrated in 
Upper Silesia. Warsaw is one of the oldest and most important towns of 
Poland. From this great city roads and railways radiate in all directions, 
gd ynia is situated on the Gulf of Danzig, a little west of the mouth of the 
Vistula. It lies outside the territory of Danzig and the reason for its 
development was Poland’s dissatisfaction with the establishment of 
Danzig as a free city which did not meet her requirements. Danzig is 
advantageously situated with respect to the Vistula river, which drains the 
heart of Poland. 

Finland 

Finland is bounded by the U.S.S.R. on the east, the Baltic Sea on the 
south. Sweden and Norway on the west and the Arctic Ocean on the 
north. The geographical location and the historical function has made it a 
bridge and a meeting place between Norway, Sweden and Soviet Union. 
It has an area of 337.000 sq. km. with 4.7 million population most of which 
is concentrated in the southern provinces. The Finns are to derive a living 
from a land which consists of lakes and swamps and soil more suited to 
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forests than to agriculture. Long winters and a short growing season are 
also problems for agriculture accounting for low productivity. Agnculture 
is one of the chief occupations of the people though only 20 p.c. of the 
people are engaged in it. The principal crops are wheat, oats, rye and 
barley. More than 68 per cent of the land is covered by forests; the chief 
trees are the fir, pine, maple, ash and oak Her great wealth of limber is 
the mosf important factor in the industrial development. Industry is 
almost entirely based on forest products. The forest products are paper, 
newsprint, dry cellulose, mechanical pulp and cardboard, Finland ,s now 
the largest supplier of plywood in the world. Agnculture and dairying are 
the two important occupatioos. Fishing is of growing importance; it » 
favoured by the existence of many good harbours and ^ "«jemed 
coast-line. The unusual freshness of the Baltic around Gulf of Finland 
from salinity is a great factor in the fishing industry. Copper, nickel. Lad. 
iron-ore, titanium, silver and gold are found in small q^nt.t.^ TTie 
mining industry is as yet young. The varied character of natural resource 
with their limitations are responsible for changing the relative MP”™? 
of occupations from time to time. More than 50 pcoepe^ 
engaged in industry live in rural areas, and the percentage ol women in 

asxssx be 2 b 

base metals, machine.,'; ' o( Bothnia coast has no big 

<%. Hefaii/ci.X capital, is a port and a manufacturingcentre^ V rivals 
an important port noted for the export of timber Turku is a shipping 
centre. 

Greece 

Greece is the most easterly -ntmnous^nsuh, -c^south.trd 
into the Mediterranean, together c<, m ,| C s awav 

i€gean and Ionian Seas. No part <>f the aU, "' n s square km with 9 

from the sea. The total area of the coui.tr> ,s U-MO 

million population. M) p t „f ,|,e working 

Greece is an agricultural country *™*:"* e has led to 

population are engaged in it. The scare. > ' ,. mls „ uth olives, 

a concentration on deep-rooted, droug . - 1 ^ lcasl ow jng to 

grapes and tobacco. In add.uon.j!,* llllg m0 ,hods of cultivation and 
centuries of mismanagement, soil-exh. _ c ^ i/(n „ deforestation 

the erosion caused by lack of water e< . x(c|)MVl | v cll |,u.,ied Greece is 
and the ploughing of hillsides. Grapes a (ircccc uscs h .,lf of her grape 

the leading exporter of currants in tin » anJ currants 

production for making wine, one-fourth for making 
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and the rest as fresh fruit. The other crops are wheat, cotton, rice, olives 
and tobacco. 

The mineral deposits are not numerous but most of them have not yet 
been commercially exploited. The chief minerals are salt, lead, marble 
and iron-ore. Zinc, copper, silver and antimony are also found. In 1963, 
as a result of 25 years of exploration, petroleum was discovered in West 
Central Greece, but as yet the production is insignificant. 

Manufacturing industries include woollen and cotton weaving and 
spinning, the production of wine, olive oil and chemical product^. Cigar 
and cigarettes are also manufactured. Wines, tobacco and fruits are 
exported in large quantities. As the country is not self-sufficient, she must 
exchange her exports for food supplies and capital goods. Recently, the 
country has produced steel ingots and castings. 

Sea commerce is of vital importance to Greece. Normally,-about 92% 
of exports and 90% of imports are sea-borne. The largest proportion of 
imports comes from U.S.A., followed by the U.K., West Germany and 
Italy. 

Athens is the capital. Its chief port is Piraeus. Salonika is the most 
important trade centre of Greece. It is also one of the chief ports of 
Southern Europe. It is connected by railways with the important towns of 
the Balakns. It exports grain, animal products and tobacco, and imports 
textiles and iron goods. Other important trade centres are Larissa, 
Stavros, Alexandropolis, Kalabaka and Katakolon. 

Spain 

Spain l?as an area of 493.000 square km. The excellent situation for 
commerce, the high fertility of the land and the vast mineral resources are 
not yet effective for industrial development because of certain drawbacks. 
Her iron deposits are vast but the development of coal mining started late. 
The character of the coast-line does not permit easy construction of 
sheltered harbours. The country is mountainous ; the difficulty of building 
roads and railways is considerable. Rivers are swift and have rapids and 
falls. One-third of the country has a mean annual rainfall which is 
inadequate for cultivation. The country has only 18.000 km. of railway 
lines. Industrial production and trade in agricultural products are badly 
handicapped by the unsatisfactory state of transport, especially railways. 
Road transport is not yet in a position to make up the deficiencies of the 
railway system. 

The area of land devoted to agriculture is less than 40 per cent of the 
total area, and only 7 per cent of cultivated hind is irrigated. Because of 
the general aridity, 90 p.c. of the cultivated land is suitable only for dry- 
farming. and on most of it. the range of crops must remain strictly limited. 
The fundamental object of Spanish national plans has been to raise the 
standard of living by overcoming the insufficiency of rainfall. 
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Forests of Portugal are especially important for oak from which cork is 
obtained. Portugal ranks first in the world in the production of cork and it 
is one of the country’s biggest export revenue earners. Well over half the 
world’s cork requirements are met by Portugal, which exports 80 to 90 
p.c. of its production. The production of cork is on the decline and that 
of resin on the increase. Forests occupy about 19 per cent of the total area 
of the country. . 

The manufacturing industries are mostly those connected with the 
preparation of products obtained from vines and olives. There are also 
considerable woollen, cotton and linen industreis. A characteristic 
occuptation of the Portuguese is the manufacture of porcelain tiles, an 
industry inherited from the Moors. The tourist industry is growing fast and 
about 2 million foreign visitors come every year, and provide a major 
source of foreign exchange earnings. 

The principal exports of the country are cork, wine, olive oil, resin, 
turpentine, pyrites, wolfram and sardine fish. The important buyers are 
U.K., West Germany, U.S.A. and France. 

Lisbon is the capital and chief port. It has a magnificent harbour. It is 
connected by rail with Madrid and Oporto. Agricultural products are 
exported and manufactured goods imported through Lisbon. Oporto is 
the chief port through which wine is exported. 

Bulgaria 

Bulgaria lies to the south of the lower Danube and occupies the eastern 
part of the Balkan Peninsula. It has a land area of 110,584 sq. km. with 8 
million population. 

Bulgaria has not developed its industry very much. The whole of the 
country’s industry is under national ownership and control and there is 
hardly any private sector. Its socialised economy embraces 89 p.c. of 
industry. 95 p.c. of agricultural and 99 p.c. of retail trade. It possesses 
considerable mineral wealth. Deposits of copper, manganese, oil, coal, 
lead, zinc, marble and granite exist. 

Bulgaria's largest forests are in the Rila. Rhodopes. Pirin and Balkan 
mountains. Deciduous constitute about 80 p.c. of the forest and the rest 
are coniferous. Oka. beech and other deciduous trees, which are 
extensively found in the mountainous parts of the country, provide timber 
for export. The production of silk cocoons is an important industry. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people. More than 80 per cent 
of the people depend directly on agriculture which is favoured by fertile 
soil and favourable climate. Wheat, maize, barley, tobacco, sugarbeet, 
vines and fruits are important. Cotton and oats are also grown. The 
cultivation of roses for the manufacture of scent is followed on the hill 
slopes of the Balkan mountains. The vale of Kazanlik is one of the 
important rose-growing areas. Cotton mills, chemical works and power 
plants are in operation today. At Dimitrova, a blast furnace has been set 

up. 
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The seaoutlets are (i) Sofia to Varna, on the Black Sea. along the 
northern side of the Balkan mountains : <ii) Plovdiv to Burgas, on the 
Black Sea. along the southern side of the Balkan mountains ; (m, Maritza 
Valley to Dede Agach. the nearest port to Bulgaria. 

The exports are raw tobacco, clothing, jams and jellies, cigarettes, and 
timber. Raw cotton, cotton textiles, tractors, wheat and petroleum 
products are the principal imports. 

The principal trade centres are Burgas. Varna. Sofia and Plovdiv. 
Varna (Stalin) and Burgas, on the Black Sea. export tobacco, eggs, auar 
of roses, maize and silk. The capital of Bulgaria is Sofia. It is the largest 
town in the country. 

The Republic of Albania an area of about 28.784 square km It has a 
population of 2 millions. The country is situated on the Adriatic, between 
Yugoslavia and Greece. The location opposite and close to Italy gives the 
country a strategic importance at the entrance of the Adriatic Sea. 
Excepting the coastal area, the country is mountainous. The forests in the 
mountainous regions contain oak. walnut.chestnut, beech, pine and fir. 
The principal crops are maize and wheat, the former occupying 58 p.c. of 
the cultivated land. Tobacco, sugar-beet and dairy products are also 

important. .... 

The extent of mineral resources of Albania is still unknown I he main 
oil-field is at Kucove near Herat which is connected with the port of 
Vlonc. Copper mines in the Puke district and saltpits at Vlone are also 
being worked. The exports are citrus fruits, wine, unmanufactured 
tobacco and copper. Tirana, the capital, is centrally situated just on the 
inland edge of the main coastal plain. Scutari is the largest town and 
stands on the plain surrounding Lake Scutari. It is noted for melons. 
Durazzo is the chief port. 


QUtsrioss 

1 In what part of Great Britain arc all branches of the woollen-industry most largely 
situated ? Point out the local conditions favourable to it there and name three ol the ch.el 

'TST thc'^stiwn'of France with regard to her supplies ol la, fuel and (M 

Wa 3 C Nam7« r hc three principal manufacturing mdustr.es of Great Britain and give reasons lor 

,h rS the position ot the principal coal fields of Germany particularly as rega.ds access 
to nav,gable waterways Also name the ch,ef manufacturing industries of coal-fields 

5. Give an idea of coal and iron regions of Europe, and the industries which have been 

C ' , 6 b Gi^an account of the mineral resources of Soviet Union and show how these are utilised 
for the development of industry . (Ca| B Coni ,q 7 .X . I9S0) 

7. Examine the coal resources of Great Br.ta.n and show how these hase helped the 

development of her industries. . . . ..... 

8. Discuss the geographical factors influencing the growth of Britain s prosperity and trade 

Do you think Britain can still count on those factors ’ 

9. Discuss in detail the role of inland waterways of Europe in the economic progress ol the 

COnUnCn, ‘ (Delhi B Com IVhH A Delhi B Com I97t>| 
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10. Make a critical assessment of the mineral resources of (a) U.K. and (b) West Germany. 

U. Indicate the position of U.S.S.R. as a producer of iron and steel in the world and account 
for the localisations of the industry in the Ukraine region. 

• (Cal. B. Com 1981) 

12. What arc the agricultural commodities of which Soviet Russia is the leading producer in 
the world ? In what part of Soviet Russia arc these produced 7 Briefly describe the special 
features of Soviet agriculture. 

(Cal. B. Com. 1977) 

•13. "Self-sufficiency is the keynote of the economy of the U.S.S.R." Discuss the statement 
with reference to the principal agricultural, mineral and industrial products of Soviet Russia. 

14. Write an account of the soil and climatic conditions in the different agricultural regions of 
the Soviet Union and the chief agricultural products in each. 

15. What countries of Europe arc industrially less developed ? Give your reasons for their 
slow development. 

16. Describe the distribution and production of petroleum in U.S.S.R. 

17. Write short notes on : 

(a) Coal resources*of U.S.S.R. (l.i.B. *74). 

(b) Wheat production in U.S.S.R. (i.i.b. 1973). 

(c) Soviet aviation (i.i.b. 1973). 

(d) Reasons for dense popoulation in the Ukraine of U.S.S.R. (i.i.b. *72). 

18. Give a review of the mineral resources of the Soviet Union. Where arc the main 

coalfields of the country situated 7 (Cal. B. Com. 1974) 

19. Give an account of the present position of cotton textile industry In Great Britain 
indicating the location of the centres of production and the sources of raw cotton.(Cal. B. Com. 
1978) 

20. Describe the role of coalfields in the location of iron and steel industry in the United 

Kingdom (Cal. B. Com. 1977) 

21. Write a geographical account of the mineral wealth of U.K. and explain its role in the 
growth of manufactunng industries of the country. 

(Cal B. Com. 1976) 

22. Indicate the position of U.S.S.R. as a producer of metallic minerals in the world. Write 
an account of two such minerals in the country and state how these arc utilised for the 
development of industry. 


(Cal. B. Com. 1982.) 


CHAPTER XII 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA’ 

North America is the third largest continent and embraces nearly 
one-seventh of the land surface of the globe. It has an area of 9 million 
square miles with a population of more than 260 millions. This means that 
the continent has 8 p.c. of the world's population in about 12 p.c. of the 
world’s land area. The highest densities* of population are in the 
north-eastern U.S.A. and south-eastern Canada. The continent almost 
touches Asia in the north-wesl and comes nearest to Europe in the 
north-east. The situation is ideal for commerce inasmuch as both Europe 
and Asia can be approached conveniently by waterways. The trade with 
Asia has been further helped by the construction of the Panama Canal. 
Politically, the continent consists of Canada. U S A., Mexico. Central 
America (Costa Rica. Guatemala. Honduras. Salvador and Panama), and 
West Indies (Cuba. Jamaica. Haiti. San Dominico and Puerto Rico). 
North America has a variety of climate which accounts for the growth of 
agricultural products like wheat, cotton, tobacco, sugar-beet, sugar-cane, 
rice, hemp, maize, etc. There are well-defined agricultural belts which 
reflect the patterns of physical and economic facts. 

North America has deposits of coal, petroleum, iron-ore. tungsten, 
vanadium, cobalt and molybdenum. Of all the continents. North America 
is most fortunate in having relatively a large share of the world’s mineral 
resources, particularly in coal, iron-ore and petroleum. More than 52 p.c. 
of the known coal reserves of the world arc in this continent. Practically, 
the entire production of anthracite coal of the world comes from the 
U.S.A About 12 p.c. of the world's iron-ore reserves are in North 
America. The continent is well-supplied with oil. and the U.S.A. 
produces annually about 20 p.c. of the world's petroleum. The North 
America's share in the world production of some selected minerals were 
as follows in 1978 : coal 20 p.c., iron-ore 28 p.c.. bauxite 40 p.c.. nickel 96 
p.c. and petroleum 23 p.c. 

Canada 

The Dominion of Canada is the largest country in the Western 
Hemisphere and consists of twelve provinces : Nova Scotia. New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island. Quebec. Ontario, Newfoundland. 
Mankoba, Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia, the North-West 
Territories and the Yukon. The area of the country is 3.5 million square 
km. and its population was 23 millions (1978). In spite of the large size of 
the Dominion, many parts arc not suitable for settlement because of 
unfavourable climate, relief and soil. Yukon and the N. W. Territories 
have very little scope for development. The population of Canada is 
practically concentrated in a fairly narrow zone, bordering the U S A. 


'Production Year Book. FAO 1981: Trade Year Book. FAO 1981: Statistical Year Bin*. 
UNO 1981; Direction of Trade Year Book 1981 (IMF) 
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The lowlands lying between the lakes of Erie and Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence river on the south and the Laurentian shield on the north 
contain about 50 per cent of the total population of Canada. The greatest 
density is found in Ontario along the. nonhem shore of both lakes and 
along the Laurentia! lowland of Quebec. Nearly half the population live in 
the seventy towns of Quebec and Ontario. 

Economic Resources and Industries 

The natural resources of Canada are very great. In agriculture, mining, 
lumbering, fishing and ranching it occupies the most important position in 
the British Commonwealth. 

Fishery Resources : Fishing is an important industry of Canada, being 
carried on in the Atlantic, Pacific coasts and in the inland lakes and rivers. 
Her fishery resources are well-known for their scope and abundance. The 
variety consists of demersal, pelagic and numerous shell-fishes. New¬ 
foundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
Quebec are engaged in the Atlantic fisheries. In the Pacific coast, British 
Columbia is the only state to participate in fisheries. The inland fisheries 
take place in the Great Lakes and other lakes. Cod, halibut, haddock, 
sardines, and herring are the chief catches. On the Atlantic coast also is 
found the lobster fishery—much the largest in the world. On the Pacific 
coast, river fisheries are very important ; in that region salmon is caught in 
Fraser, Columbia and Skeena rivers. This region is one of the world’s big 
salmon fisheries with catches sometimes running to as much as 190 million 
lbs. in a year. Some valuable sea fisheries include herring, cod and halibut 
on the Pacific side, where Prince Rupert is the chief centre. The rivers and 
the Great Lakes of Canada also contain fish which are mostly consumed in 
the country. The number of persons employed in the fishing industry is 
more than 78,000. Canada produces fish three times as much as she can 
absorb in her domestic markets. Consequently the development of foreign 
markets for her fish is a matter of outstanding importance. The principal 
kinds of fish are salmon. lobster, cod, herring, haddock, white fish, 
halibut and sardines. 2 Fishlandings are about 1.2 million tons a year. 

Canadian Agriculture : There has been a great expansion of agricultural 
ouput in Canada in recent years. The factors responsible for the expansion 
are the high level of prices of farm products, rapid rate of mechanization 
in farm operations, increased reserach in processing and preservation of 
foods and plentiful supply of fertilizers. The extension of railways has also 
greatly facilitated the cultivation of crops in the arable lands. Agriculture 


: A new problem for Canada’s fishing industry has arisen with the active interest of the 
Russian fishermen in the British Columbia coast—outside 12-mile coastal limit. Tht Dominion 
government is unable to do anything because the Russians are perfectly within their rights as 
they do fishing outside the 12-milc coastal limit: and secondly, the U.S. fishermen have fished 
these waters for more than 50 years and thus have created precedents. 
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employs about 10 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied population. 

The main wheat belt of Canada is about 32b km. wide and 100 km. long 
and stretches diagonally across the southern parts of Manitoba. Saskatch¬ 
ewan and Alberta. About four-sixths of Canadian wheat is grown in 
Saskatchewan. The next important province is Alberta which grows only 
one-fourth of that in Saskatchewan. Manitoba grows between 10 and 12 
p.c. of Canadian produce. Wheat is grown on a very large scale in 
Canada and labour-saving devices greatly reduce the cost of production 
and handling. The stabilisation of prices, grading and supply are generally 
controlled by the Canadian Wheat Board. Canada raises about 20 million 
tons a year. Annual production of wheat is more than her requirements 
for domestic use. and this surplus of production over requirements has 
made Canada one of the leading wheat-exporting countries of the world. 
The wheat centres are Port Arthur. Fort William. Winnipeg and 
Montreal. Oats are raised mainly in Saskatchewan. Ablerta. Ontario. 
Quebec and Manitoba. The most important province for barley is Alberta 
which contributes two-thirds of the total production. Soyabeans are 
cultivated only in the province of Quebec. Of late, the outstanding 
agricultural development has been the rapid and pronounced expansion in 
the production of livestock and livestock products to meet the unpre¬ 
cedented export and domestic demand. 

Minerals and Water Power : Canadahas reached the position where it is 
one of the leading producers of minerals. In some respects it is the most 
unique of all mining countries. In terms of volume, she is first in each of 
the following in the world : nickel, zinc, asbestos and silver, second in 
each of the following : gold. lead, sulphur, uranium and molybdenum ; 
third in platinum group and fourth in copper and iron ore * Her minerals 
arc vital not only to the North American continent but to the rest of the 
world also. 

Nova Scotia. British Columbia. Quebec. Ontario. Alberta and Yukon 
Territory are the chief mining districts. Canada is the second largest 
producer of gold in the world and contributes 9 per cent of the world's total. 
The chief gold-areas are British Columbia. Klondike district of the Yukon 
Territory. Nova Scotia. Ontario and Quebec. Gold production has 
maintained an almost uniform annual rate of production between 52 and 
53 thousand kilograms. The most valuable nickel mines in the world are at 
Sudbury in Ontario, which supply 60 per cent of the world's total. T here 
arc about 40 nickel mines at Sudbury in an area 40 miles long and 15 miles 
wide. It is interesting to note that Canada used to contribute 9b p.c. of 
world's total till 1948. The U S S R, and New Caledonia have recently 
become important producers of nickel. Copper is a valuable mineral 
which is worked mainly in Ontario. Quebec and British Columbia. 
Another mineral, of which Canada supplies 60 per cent of the world s 


* On llie basis ol I974-7X pinducimn 

48 
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total, is asbestos, mined in Quebec. Canada raises 1.2 million tons of 
asbestos compared to world’s total of 2 million tons. Silver, zinc, lead and 
cobalt are the other minerals. Zinc is available in Quebec and Brunswick. 
In its production, Canada occupies the first place with about 20 p.c. of the 
world’s total. Her sulphur production is high and it is exported to Japan, 
Australia and Soviet Union. Rich deposits of titanium near the SC 
Lawrence and of uranium in Saskatchewan and the N.W. Territory 
promise great things, both directly in wealth, and indirectly by facilitating 
bigger population in areas, now barren. Iron-ore regions ace mostly found 
in Texada, Ontario, Nova Scotia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Rocky moun¬ 
tains and Vancouver Islands. Canada raises about 24 million tons of coal 
in a year. The coal-fields of Nova Scotia alone furnish about 40 per cent of 
Canadian output. There is also a vast new iron field in the barren Ungara 
region between Quebec and Labrador. Crude oil and natural gas are 
obtained from Alberta at Medicine Hat and the Mackenzie basin. 3 In 
1980. Canada produced about 65 million tons of crude petroleum as 
against only 4 million tons in 1950. A big oil-field has been discovered in 
Alberta. There is a 1,750 mile pipeline from the oilfields in the 
Edmontron area to Superior on the Great Lakes for supplying oil. It is the 
longest pipeline in the world. Another pipeline from the Alberta to 
California carries gas. 

Forests and Forest Products 

Nearly 48 per cent of the total land area of Canada is forested.andinall 
these, except in the north where movement is difficult, lumbering is an 
important industry. Canada ranks among the greatest exporters of timber 
in the world. It is the only country in the British Commonwealth with a 
large exportable surplus of construction lumber. More than one-half of 
Canada's lumber is supplied by British Columbia where the predominating 
species are Douglas Fir, Hemlock. Spruce. Red Cedar and Pine. 4 
Structrual timbers are obtained from the pines and hemlock, while cedar 
is important for exterior work. Spruce is used for pulp in paper-making, 
and is the most important soft wood. 

The northern forest belt is commercially important on the eastern side, 
especially in Quebec and Newfoundland. The lumbering industry is 
favoured in Eastern Canada by a multitude of rivers, the very' severe 
winters and floods in spring when the thaw comes. The timber is cut in 
winter and is easily dragged over the snow and ice by horses to the nearest 


'The oil-fields of Alberta seem destined to resolutions conditions, industrially and 
strategical!), throughout the already agricultural!) rich Western Praire of North America. 

'In ISS1 British Columbia was considered .••land of cold mountains not north keeping 
because of ph\steal barriers Toda>. British Columbia is a trading nation nith dcselopment of 
her vast resources lied to World Markets 
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convenient stream. The trees are bound together to form a raft and when 
the stream thaws the rafts are floated down the stream to the saw mills. 
The conservation of forests is strictly maintained in Canada. No one is 
allowed to cut timber without licence, and young tress are protected. The 
fire protection services maintain watch-towers for reporting the outbreak 
of fires. The great northern forests also give refuge to many fur-bearing 

Tt industries of Canada can be divided into wood operations, the 
lumber industry and the manufacture of pu p an P Pf ' ~ 

operations, that is logging. are important in Eastern Canada and Bt; 
Columbia. The economic development of Canada has e 
influenced by lumbering. The buyers of Canadian lumter an- «»«rdcr f 
importance. U.K.. U.S.A.. Netherlands. Umon of South Afr.ca 

A 'Transportation : Canada is fortunate m having large nav.gttb'e watcr- 
wavs sV Lawrence and the Great Lakes prov.de 2.IKK) miles o. 
magnificent natural waterways in Canada, although they arcTro/enduring 
the winter months. Large ocean vessels can pass abou « 3 «* u a d m I 
up the river St. Lawrence to Montreal, where goen^s are uansh.pped ^ 
smaller vessels. Navigation is rendered d,ff,cu ^? f . currcn! The 
Lawrence because of constant fogs and the rap. 1 > ' f |h . 

volume of traffic along the river and the lake rou c ™ 
conUnent is immense. During the shipping s«.-.son ^ ( ^ KMS u , , hc 

ores and forest products make long vo > a *'. , rls tho world 

ports of the east coast, whence they are shipp |tuI0 j goods. 

Upstream go cargoes of motor cars and .hi over 

The importance of this waterway will be re Ouebec and Ontario 

60 p.c. of Canada s Ration K co^en r^in^s.,^, ^ 
along this waterway. St. Lawrence ha . development of the 

The progress of Canada is the nspI.rta«K>n isthe 

railways, particularly in the west andI no' ‘ u j for ,he accomplish- 
main co-ordinating factor forming a ac g SV stems : (0 the 

mentsof production. Canada has now ' ^ ali ; >n .,| Railways. 

• Canadian Pacific Railways, and Mite innumerable 

Each system has a trans-contincntui Iuk a fhtf iicr ,cultural 

branch lines which have played a great ro c in opc c ^ nncctci | with those 
areas of the west. The railways of the Dom ‘ . ss (MH , ( \ in .,da has a 
of the U.S.A. The total railway mileage m 1 anjtM n n 
very well-organised air service to sene the soi 

The Manufactures and Industrial R< * ,ons ^ of 

The manufacturing industries arc rapidly dost °P 0,n ^ supp |, tf s of 
agricultural population, extension of railways, m. ^ fnrc ” h axe 
water-power and the large produce from 

made Canada a great industrial country. y • Munich 

products far exceed in value the unmanufactured farm product. 
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she imports from abroad some of her requirements in railway materials, 
farming machines, iron and steel goods and textiles, yet progress in 
industrialisation is keeping the country less dependent. Canada’s vast 
natural resources give rise to industries like metal, machinery, chemicals, 
textiles, fish-canning, flour-milling, butter and cheese making, saw¬ 
milling and paper-making. Manufactures of iron and steel goods are of 
recent development. Pulp and paper industry in Canada is due to readily 
accessible resources of wood of superior quality for the manufacture of 
both paper and rayon, and to well-distributed water-power and supplies of 
clean, fresh water. . 

The main feature of the Canadian industry is that its products are 
mostly made for internal market. Also, there are too many concerns fora 
few types of goods. The Canadian steel industry is firmly established, and 
its production at present is around 13 million tons. The output is being 
absorbed by developing new markets within the country, by reducing 
imports and by increasing exports. The production of pulp and paper is 
the key factor in Canadian economy with about one-sixth of the world 
total. Canada accounts for 75 p.c. of all newsprint and 25 p.c. of wood 
pulp moving in international trade. 

'Ihe province of Ontario is the industrial heartland of Canada. The 
entire production of automobiles. 90 p.c. of heavy electrical machinery, 
53 p.c. of aircrafts. 77 p.c. of steel and 76 p.c. of the tele -communication 
equipment of the country are manufactured in Ontario. 

Commerce and Trade : Though so sparsely inhabited, Canada ranks 
fourth, in terms of volume, among the world’s trading nations, and enjoys 
per capita a bigger foreign trade than any other country. 

Newsprint paper, wood pulp, wheat, nickel, asbestos, fish, silver, gold, 
copoper, vehicles, farm implements and fertilizers are the chief exports. 
The principal imports arc iron and steel goods, petroleum, electrical 
apparatus, automobile parts, farm implements, fruits, coal, automobiles, 
rolling mill products etc. There has been a change for some years in the 
direction of Canada s foreign trade : it has become more North 
American. At present the U.S. A. has the largest share in the foreign trade 
of Canada. This is because the Canadians largely employ American 
machinery and adopt American techniques in mining, agriculture and 
industry ; also, the Canadian consumers have much the same taste as 
American consumers. 


Directions of Foreign Trade 1981 
(in million U.S. Dollars) 


USA. 

Import 

45.224 

Export 

46,454 

U.K. 

1,847 

2,754 

West Germany- 

1.345 

1.078 

Total 

67.762 

72.627 
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Cities and Ports: Twenty-five p.c. of the total population of Canada 
live in eight cities of Montreal. Toronto. Hamilton. Ottawa. Quebec. 
Windsor. Vancouver and Winnipeg. The heaviest urban concentrations 
are in the provinces of Ontario. Quebec and British Columbia with 71.67 
and 61 p.c. of their respective population. 

Halifax is the chief sea-port of Nova Scotia. It possesses a fine harbour 
and is seldom closed by ice during winter. The harbour is six miles long 
and one mile broad. It provides accommodation for large vessels. 
Although it is chiefly a trading centre exporting fish and minerals, a 
considerable progress in manufactures has taken place recently, especially 
in sugar-refining and cotton-spinning. Montreal, in Quebec, is the largest 
town in the Dominion. It is great in commerce manufactures and 
industries. Toronto, in Ontario, is a rival of Montreal. It is the most 
important lake port. Ottawa, in Ontario, is the capital of Canada. It is a 
river port and has considerable timber trade. It is the centre of the 
greatest system of waterpower in the Dominion. Vancouver, in British 
Columbia, is an important port on the Pacific coast of Canada. It 
possesses an excellent harbour. Wheat, timber and minerals are the chief 
exports. In terms of total tonnage, it outstrips the western part of Seattle. 
Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles combined. Winnipeg, in 
Manitoba, is the seat of Provincial Government. It is the greatest wheat 
centre of the world. 


The United States of America 

The United States of Amcnca is a gigantic State of 3.5 million square 
miles of area with a population estimated at 217 millions in 1978 and lies in 
the central part of the North American continent with the Atlantic Ocean 
to the east, the Pacific Ocean to the west, the Dominion of Canada to the 
north, and Mexico and Gulf of Mexico to the south. It is a federation of 
fifty States. 

Factors responsible for greatness : The United States of America in 
recent years has become the richest country in the world and in human 
history. Social, economic ami geographic forces combined to help the 
country attain industrial and political greatness. The original colonists who 
came from Europe, had brought with them high culture, civilisation and 
commercial ideas which resulted in the development of a society in which 
the members had high achievement motivation. These immigrants and 
their descendants did not care for traditional and social beliefs of Europe, 
but gave their full energies for the pursuit of wealth. The vast possibilities 
of the country further created an ardent desire for prosperity and respect 
for individualism. Economic success had always been considered the main 
way to social distinction. “The philosophy of individualism found an 
especially congenial environment in this country. The relative scarcity of 
people tended to raise the social and economic importance of indi- 
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viduals. 5 Secondly, the governmental system is a constitutional 
democracy with unique features of European heritage 
and special conditions of political life in 
the country. It draws its' power indirectly from the great 

body of the people who may be advised and led but their wilF-if 
asserted—must be obeyed. In fact, nowhere else earlier, a political 
democracy recognised the voice of people as an irrefutable moral force to 
a degree as in America. By maintaining the balance between liberty and 
law, and by providing sufficient financial stability of enterpreneurs and 
investors, the American democracy has been responsible for keeping the 
galvanic quality of American life. Thirdly, the earlier aloofness of the 
government and the people from internal wars and rivalries in Europe 
gave the country an opportunity to exploit its natural resources and to 
develop itself undisturbed. It has given up this policy of isolation now and 
has become a very powerful force in the world—politically and industrial¬ 
ly. Its active interest in international affairs is from a desire to see that 
backward and developing countries can get rid of poverty, illiteracy and 
disease, and can live in peace in a democratic set-up. U.S. capital has been 
flowing overseas at a steadily increasing rate for manufacturing opera- 
- tions. The political and business vision of the U.S.A. has truly become 
internationalised, and is a strong factor in inspiring many nations to make 
serious efforts for growth and progress. 

Fourthly the structure of American industry has been a basis of her 
strength with large size, use of scientific management, presence of 
managerial personnel and skilled labour. The speed or industrialisation 
got momentum from progress in transport, developoment of technology 
and science, advances in machines and tools and superior utilisation of 
power. The other factors which have helped the U.S.A. to achieve 
industrial and commercial greatness are location and natural resources. 
The location of the U.S.A. is such that it includes the greater portion of 
the best parts of .North America in respect of climate production and 
commerce and is provided with fertile plains in the whole of the eastern 
side, and access to the oceans by the east, west and south. No country in 
the world is richer than the U.S.A. in respect of natural resources. The 
country has a surplus of most essential foodstuffs : she is well-equipped 
with minerals, and her agricultural lands are extensive. 

F inally, there is good understanding between Government and business 
in the U.S.A. In many areas of economic and social programmes, there is 
co-operation between Government agencies and business corporations. 
The Government truly believes that the managerial skills of the large 
corporations represent a national resource which can be harnessed to 
serve national as well as corporate objectives. 


Williamson. II.F.: The Growth of the American Economy. Prentice Hall. New York. 1951, 

pp. 14-15. 
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Population Characteristics : The rapid growth of population in the 
U.S.A. is one of the most significant features of human geography. In 
1789. the population was about 4 millions : it rose to 13 millions in 1830. 
and in 1860 it was 32 millions. By 1870 the population of U S A. was 
greater than that of France, and in 1880 it surpassed Germany with >0 
million population. Between 1950 and I960, the population incased by 
18 millions. In 1980. the population was close to 220 millions. This rapid 
growth of population was also accompoamed by an ever-increasing 
standard of living. U.S.A/s immigration Act permits under certain 
conditions the admission of aliens for permanent residence. Ever\ sear 
about 400.000 immigrant aliens are admitted to U.S. for pcrmanen 


residence. , , . .. r . , 

The black American, form about 15 p.c. of the total population The 
highest concentration of black populat.on .s in the southern States Of 
Mississippi. South Carol,na. Lousiana. Alabama. Georgia. North Caroli¬ 
na. Arkansas. Virginia. Tennessee and Texas The government policy is 
to make "the American ideal of equality of opportunity a reality for every 
citizen regardless of his race, creed or colour. 

Agricultural Products : The United States is the leading agncultural 
producer in the world. A century ago. 80 per cent of the people depended 
on agriculture for their livelihood ; m >000 it was 37 per cent. ,n 1944 tt 
was only 20 per cent. A. present only 2 per cent are engages _ 

The land under cultivation ,s about 3.1 million ac es wha farm 
population of 11 millions. The total number of farms « 3 mdh,ms h 
average size of a farm is 242 acres. Farming ,s a family^enterprise m, he 
U.S.A. Even with an increase m 

number of farm population is tod.i> g« y . I . f . , manv 

crops so as to enVblc the country to help meet the 'md^ici.ofmaiy 
countries. This is due to the higher degree of mccha" 
use of fertilisers. Most of her needs 

The country, however, must import . \ n ^ c production of 

vegetable oils. In the case of rubber, recent p . - , . 

synthetic rubber has rendered the country practically » ™ 

outside world. There are two types of farms—n niemal . >th 
farms. Commercial farms adopt mechanisation and hired labour 
large-scale production. There are also conimercia . oroduce new 

Agriculture in the U.S.A. is characterise V *** Mil| pro duce an 
and better techniques in widely varying ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ principal 

abundance and variety of agricultural pro . light. 

early summer rainfaU and a hot semi-autu Th Oklahoma. Kansas. 

in Montana. Washington. Idaho. Nebraska. Mediterranean 

North Dakota and Ilfinois The California valley w, h 

climate is also suitable for growing wheat. Ka n * a s Montana In 
producing State in the U.S.A followed by Nebraska and Montana 
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1981, the wheat production was 76 million tons. It may be mentioned here 
that 70 p.c. of the exports of whea^ from the U.S.A. are shipped under 
special programmes and do not affect cemmercial transactions. The next 
important produce is maize. Although the area sown is far larger than the 
area under wheat, maize is not important for export, as most of it is either 
used as human food in the south or as fodder for stock of cattle. The maize 
crop requires rather a hot and wet summer ; so the maize belt lies to the 
south and east of the wheat belt. The middle Mississippi valley is very 
important for this crop ; it is producedin the states of Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri and Eastern Kansas. The markets are St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Chicago. Maize production in 1978 was 180 million tons. Oat is 
used mostly for the manufacture of breakfast food. Cotton is grown in the 
south of the maize belt. Eastern Texas, with its rich, black prairie soil, is 
important for the growth of cotton. Its production in 1981 was 3-4 million 
tons. Texas grows about 25 p.c. of the U.S.A. cotton. It is produced also 
in Arkansas, Alabama. Mississippi, Georgia and Carolina. Cotton 
prodcution is most heavily concentrated in the lower Mississippi basin 
extending from about Memphis, Tennessee to Vicksburg. The cotton belt 
is moving west of the Mississippi river. Georgia and South Carolina grow 
"Sea-Island" Cotton. The U.S.A. produces 25 to 30 per cent of the world's 
supply and Western Europe depends for 60 per cent of cotton On 
America. As a by-product cotton-seed is valuable, which is used either for 
the manufacture of oil or for cattle food. Recently, cotton cultivation has 
been introduced in New Mexico, Arizona and California with the help of 
irrigation. The tobacco regions are Kentucky, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina and Tennessee. The leading port of shipment is Richmond in 
Virginia. The U.S.A. produces about 20 per cent of the world’s tobacco.* 
The other minor crops are rice and cane-sugar. * 

Soybean which was first introduced in the U.S.A. in the mid-19th 
century from Asia, is an important crop today for human consumption 
and industrial requirements. It produced more than 55 million tons out of 
the world total of 88 m, tons in 1981. 

Thus. American agriculture presents a pattern of geographical spe¬ 
cialisation. which is conditioned by both natural richness of land and the 
manner in which the farms are managed. 

The Minerals 

The minerals are the foundations on which the economy of the U.S.A. 
has been dependent to a large extent. From the point of view of value of 
output and of employment, mining is, however, less important than the 
manufactures in the U.S.A. 

In the output of certain minerals the U.S.A. has a dominant position in 
the world. The chief mineral products are coal (Anthracite 1/6, 
bituminous 5/6), petroleum, natural gas, salt, iron ore, silver, gold. 
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copper, zinc, bauxite and lead. The U.S.A. produces more coal than the 
whole of Western Europe. The annual production of coal is around 600 
million tons consisting of bituminous and lignite. In addition. 18 million 
tons of anthracite coal are also raised. There are five important coal 
producing areas in the U S A. 

(a) The most important area is the Appalachians where bituminous 
coal-fields extend from Pennsylvania to Alabama. The area raises nearly 
three-quarters of the U.S.A.’s output of high-grade coal. 

(b) The second important area is confined to the eastern interior and 
includes Indiana. Kentucky and Illinois. Most of the coal from this area is 
poorer in quality than the coals of the Appalachian region. 

(c) The Western interior coal-field extends from Iowa through Kansas 
and Missouri to Oklahoma. Coal from this area played a very important 
part when the Middle West started industrialisation. 

(d) The Gulf coal-fields extend from Southern Alabama to Texas. This 
coal is lignite. 

(e) The coal-fields of Rocky Mountain area are scattered throughout 
the mountain States from Montana to New Mexico. Most of the coal-beds 
of the regions are in age younger than carboniferous and consist of low 
grade bituminous'and lignite. But these mines are little developed on 
account of distance from the sea and industrial areas, the mountainous 
character of the relief and the sparse population. There are no big 
coal-fields on the Pacific coast. The coal is used by railways and ore 
smelters, and for local domestic heating. 

The production and refining of petroleum products is one of the largest 
industries in the country, employing over 1 million people. It would have 
been difficult for the U.S.A. to attain its present motorised civilisation 
without petroleum. Fortunately, she is equally rich in petroleum as in 
coal. Although the U.S.A. oil production has been on the increase, its 
share in the total world production has declined because of measures for 
conservation. With more than 50 p.c. of the world production in 1948. it ,s 
about 20 p.c. today. The oil production in 1981 was 421 million tons. 


There are four oil-bearing areas : ...... 

(a) The most productive region extends from Kansas through Ok lain - 
ma and north-eastern Texas into Louisiana. 

Texas and Louisiana raise more than 5" P-C. of the country s total oil 

output. California's share is about 12 p c. vie...., 

(b) The Appalachian belt includes an area trom New tork Mate to 

Kentucky. Its output is decreasing. . . 

IC ) Ohio. Indiana and Illinois, at one time large producers, do not at 


present yield much oil. 

(d) The western belt includes California. 


Colorado. Montana and 


W ThT third mineral of importance is copper, which is found in the Rocky 
mountains. The greatest output is in Arizona, followed by Montana . New 
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Mexico is also important. Zinc is produced mostly in Missouri ; other 
states producing it are Kansas, Oklahoma, Montana, New Mexico and 
Wisconsin. The United States is the leading producer of copper in the 
world, and she raises 1.6 million tons of recoverable content of copper 
ore. 

Gold is found in California, Colorado. Arizona, New Mexicb, Utah and 
Nevada. Silver comes from Arizona, Nevada, Colorado and Utah. Gold 
and silver are usually found in close association. The main silver- 
producing states are Idaho. Arizona, Utah and Montana. Black Hills 
district in South Dakota is the largest producer of gold in the U.S.A. The 
mines of the district were discovered in 1876. California, also known as 
“Golden State", has large deposits of gold on the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains and in Utah. Iron ore is obtained from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan and is worked chiefly ip Chicggo, 
Buffalo and ' Pittsburg . The south-eastern region near Birmingham in 
Alabama has iron ore^ occurrences in hematite and limonite with 35 p.c. 
iron ore. In 1981, the U.S.A. produced about 92 million tons of iron-ore 
and was second to the U.S.S.R. which raised 220 million tons. 

The U.S.A. has been the leading supplier of alumimium in the world. 
She contributes about 50 p.c. of the world's total followed by the 
U.S.S.R. which raises hardly 10 p.c. of the U.S.A. production. The ores 
arc usually found in the south of the Appalachian mountain. The chief 
copper states are : Arizona. Utah, New Mexico, and Montana. As a 
supplier of non-ferrous metals like copper, lead, zinc, silver, gold and 
aluminium, the U.S.A. occupies a dominant position. She supplies about 
40 p.c. of the world's copper. 25 p.c. of the lead ore, 30 p.c. of the zinc 
and one-fourth of the silver. In recent years she has also been the world’s 
largest producer of each of these metals with the exception of gold, in 
spite of the fact that she suffers from certain very definite disadvantages. 
Her labour is dear, her producing areas lie far inland—away from her 
industrial areas, and her transport costs are high. The U.S.A. is deficient 
in domestic supplies of manganese, tin. mica and chromium. Inadequate 
domestic production of chromite is a problem since the U.S.A. has 
consumed half of all the chromium ore produced in the world during the 
past 50 years. The use of chromium in the U.S.A. is associated with steel, 
and the steel production is on the increase which will bring in its wake 
greater need for chromium. Althought the U.S.A. has large deposits of 
molybdenum, it lacks many other alloys like nickel, tungsten and 
antimony. Small deposits are scattered throughout the States, but only a 
very few arc of economic importance, and even these require protection 
by import tariff to keep them open. The important manganese fields are in 
Montana. y 

The most recent feature in the mining industry of the U.S.A. is the 
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constant decline in the output of metallic ores through increased 
consumption during the last two decades. Copper resources are estimated 
to last 10 years more, and the country is already importing to meet 50 per 
cent of copper requirements. Imports now meet about 30 per cent of 
internal requirements in antimony, asbestos, mica, manganese and 
tungsten. About 50 per cent of bauxite for aluminium must be imported. 
Chromite, platinum, nickel and tin have to be wholly imported. In 
economic sense, the U.S.A. is likely to become a “have not nation in 
many essential minerals. 


Hydro-electric Development In U.S.A. 

Hydro-electricity plays a very important part in the industries of some 
areas in the U.S.A. Large streams, big waterfalls and huge dams are being 
used to generic electricity for transm.ss.on to several hundred miles. With 
only 5 p c. of potential water power of the world she has more than 30 
p c of the developed water power of the workf. However, the water 
Sower is most unevenly distributed in the U.S.A. Two-thirds of it lie in 
the three Pacific coast States. Only one-fifth of American total is in 

“ouTrivers of St. Lawrence, the Columbia, the Colorado and the 

storage basin is a highly 

addition the headwater an connecting 

and distribution of podsinJf^lumUas'areas both in the petroleum 

Kansas and New Mexico ^ ln fuIurc . atomic energy 

•* ^ - 

Colorado, Utah and Arizona. 
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The pattern of energy consumption in the U.S.A. : Of the total gross 
energy inputs. .the demand for petroleum is on an average 43 p.c., of 
natural gas 33 p.c.. of coal 20 p.c., of hydro-power utility 3.7 p.c. and of 
nuclear power 0.3 p.c. The projected demands in 1985 are as follows : 
petroleum 35.6 p.c., natural gas 29.5 p.c. 16.7 p.c., hydro-power utility 
2.6 p.c. and nuclear power 15.6 p.c. The aggregate demand for each 
source in terms of quantity will also increase. 

Manufactures and, Industrial Regions: The United States.is the 
strongest country in the industrial world. Businessmen in the U.S. do not 
hesitate to denounce Government interference, when they find that their 
own interests and their own freedom of action are threatened- Also, they 
do not hesitate to appeal to the Government when they consider it 
necessary. 

About 16 million people of the U.S.A. are engaged in manufacturing 
industries. Industry groups employing the largest average- number of 
production workers include transportation equipment 1.3 millions ; 
machinery 1.2 millions ; food 1.1 millions ; clothing 1 million ; primary 
metals 990,000 ; textiles 975.000 and fabricated metals 837,500. The 
overall industrial production was 400 times more from 1950 to 1980. Such 
increased production was in part the result of increasing " automation" in 
industry. Machines are doing more and more of the work done by human 
hands in processing, assembling, packing, and distributing products. 
Mechanisation has made it possible for industry to turn out more finished 
products with less man-power to meet the increasing demands of a 
steadily growing population. 

Iron and Steel Industry 

/ he foremost industry of the U.S.A. is iron and steel production, and the 
States w hich are highly developed in this direction are Western Pennsylva¬ 
nia. Eastern Ohio. Indianu. Illinois and Alabama. This is because there 
are vast coal-fields in this area ; moreover, there is a good market for the 
manufactured goods, and iron ore required is brought from the Lake 
Superior District by cheap transport. The ore from this place goes to the 
lake ports, from which it is carried by railways, to the manufacturing 

centres. such as Pittsburg and Chicago. Alabama. 

in spite of having local supplies’ of coal, iron 

ore and limestone, suffers from a handicap of being situated at a 

considerable distance from markets and ports. The region produces the 
cheapest steel in the world and the chief centre is Birminghan. In 1978, 
the U.S.A. produced 78 million tons of pig iron and 122 million tons of 
crude steel. 

Specialisation is the feature of the iron and steel production in the U.S.A. 
In the agricultural districts, agricultural machinery is produced and 
( Im ago is the chief centre for the Middle West. Another centre of equal 
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importance for the manufacture of agncultural machinery is Mdwaukec^ 

In the prodution of cotton cloth, the U S A. occupies the first Place and m 
its export she is headedby Japan and U K. In the tex.de d.'-'ofNew 
England there is a great demand for machinery and Worker »the chief 
centre of textile machinery. New York, where there ,s a great demand f« 

electrical machinery on account of water-power, produces eketneal 

engines and machinery. The great railway centres ofthe ^ if“ 
Philadelphia, Chicago. Pittsburg. St Lou.s. produce » 

have large railway workshops. Sh.p-bu.lding is earned on m the po rts of 

the Atlantic, the South Pacific and the Lake 

greatest centre in the world for automob.'e m^ry. In manways. 
automobile industry represents Americas ka ers p ( 

machine tools. It also presents an example o. *^"try 

the fruit-growing districts, t.n-plate is made for the canmng ,ndu . 

In the production of manufactures like mdus.nal machincv locomo 

lives, electrical machinery, automobiles, aircta • • q |j)c hj h 

tools, the U.S.A. can undersell to other «>un n. ^ J ^ cquip . 

wages prevailing in the country. Maru.fi h “ c conK . about 

ment for railways, automobiles, a.rcra • • ^ mct |, alll eation. 

through improved tools and proces s ( ^ (/(( . in 

The second in,par,an, mdustry u,l< < j ^ ^ of co ,.on industry 

which cotton manufactures takt du lead nK „„, climate. 

lay in the -New England ’ States 1 he- ■ ^ chcap CO al 

plentiful supply of water-power. cheap ^ . There is also ;i 

from Pennsylvania and easy access to , " lcr,< * Alib.inu. Georuia 

large centre a, Philadelphia In „nd p,od.,ces coarse 

and the Carolinas. the industry < r mJuslI> o( lhc Southern 

cloth for Asian and Canada markets rca because of 

States is destined to become the .. tor wate, 

its location in the heart of the cotton belt with > 

,rans P orl . Winld idv.iiices m the north-east w.th 

The woollen industry has made rap • (| |r<>m Au c, r .,n.. and 

Philadelphia as the centre. Wool I where it is 

Argentina into Boston, the » rca ' cs ' An ' ll . 11C a ,s noted toi the 

distributed to the “New England • • n , n New y 0 rk. New Jersey 
manufacture of silk which is chiefly earn*. « A |||U , V ,, cX trenicly 

and Pennsylvania. In cotton tf| trof «, Japan. The textile 

difficult to meet competition in ihi wt 

industry employs about 1.1 million ^ Emtland States 

Pulp and paper manufactures are ""po • cclllI0 „t flour mill' ■' 

on account of timber and water-power. »• - M iear-relining meat- 

Minneapoils. The other industries t,,rl,c ‘ ° n ' fk) fruit-canning (in 
canning (in the States of Maine an ^ | n recent years the 

California), fishcanning (at Baltimore) am c ■c • JutIlll|| Synthetic 
U.S.A. has made great progress in sxntlu v. 
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rubber is widely us6d in the automobile and machine-tool industries. It is 
also used in the manufacture of shoes, fabrics, toy dolls, and electric 
transformers. Of late synthetic fibres and plastics have become an 
expanded group of industries. 

Transportation : The growth and development of the transport system of 
the U.S.A. are remarkable. Regular passenger and freight service by 
railways started in 1828 when a line was constructed between Baltimore 
and Ellicot's Mills in Maryland—a distance of 20 km. Today, the railway 
lines form an elaborate network, covering the entire country. With the 
exception of a few mountainous, swampy or desert regions, every part of 
the country is within 40 km. of the railroads. With about 223.(500 miles of 
railway lines the U.S.A. has the largest mileage linking up the interior 
with the coast and uniting the distant east and west, north and south. The 
railways in the U.S.A. are owned and managed by private companies but 
the Federal Agency regulates the rates and fares. The railways operate for 
freight and passengers. On an average, about five-sixths of the total 
revenue of railroads arc obtained from freight. Half of the remaining 
revenue is from the passengers, and the other half from mails. There are 
three regional groups of railways. The Northern Group serves the 
north-western States and handles about 45 per cent of the traffic. The 
Southern Group with 20 per cent of mileage, deals with some 18 per cent 
of the traffic ; the Western Group, with almost 55 per cent of the mileage, 
handles 35 per cent of the traffic. The trans-continental routes from the 
west to the east are of great importance. They carry the products of the 
Pacific States and of the central plain to the industrial cast. From New 
York one line (the Northern Pacific Railway) goes to Chicago along the * 
Mohawk Gap through Buffalo. From Chicago the line proceeds to Seattle 
on the Pacific coasts via Milwaukee and St. Paul. Another line (the Union 
Pacific Railway) from Chicago, after crossing the Rockies, proceeds 
towards San Francisco and thence to Los Angeles. New Orleans is an 
important centre of trans-continental routes. A railway line (the Southern 
Pacific Railway) starts from New Orleans and continues to Los Angeles. 
The ordinary gauge of the railway line in the U.S.A. is 4 ft. 8‘/ 2 inches, as 
in Britain. 

The inland water transport of the U.S.A. falls into three broad 
systems—the Atlantic Sea-board waterways, the Mississippi-Ohio- 
Missouri system and the Great Lakes. Because of the rapids and falls in 
most rivers entering the Atlantic, navigation is confined to short distances 
from the river mouths. The Great Lakes—though of great importance for 
the eastward and westward movement of grain and iron ore and of coal 
and manufactured goods respectively, suffers from a handicap due to its 
situation at different levels necessitating the construction of canals and 
locks which limit the size of vessels for through-journey. Of the canals, 
thus constructed, the Soo Canals carry more traffic than the Panama and 
the Suez Canals combined. Rapids between the Lake Superior and the 
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Lake Huron made it necessary to construct the Salt Ste Marie or Soo 
Canals. The enormous value of the Great Lakes system is, however, 
mainly due to its location in the very centre of the temperate zone and to 
its natural and artificial outlets facing eastwards towards Europe across 
the busy North Atlantic. 

The Mississippi-Missouri system, providing navigation as far inland as 
the great Falls in the State of Montana, has not been so useful as it seemed 
at first. Navigation is geatly hindered by ever-shifting mud banks, 
necessitating the construction of the famous “stem wheel" boats. The 
river not only meanders in its lower course over its flood plain but it flows 
also in a southerly direction! into the out-of-the-way Gulf of Mexico. 
Thus the Mississippi is still mainly used for very slow local traffic 
notwithstanding the difficulties overcome by the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

The inland waterways were of great importance before the advent of 
railways. They are still of some importance today in as much as the inland 
waterways carried about one-fifth the amount of freight traffic handled by 
the railways in 1978. 

The U.S. highway mileage including rural and urban roads amount to 4 
million miles. The vast size of the country, the busy activities in industnes 
and the availability of capital made air transport a success within 10 years 
of its growth in the U.S. A. It handles a large volume of traffic, larger than 
the total of all other countries. There are more than 7.000 air-ports of 
which about 3.000 are regular and the rest limited and restricted. The 
efficient system of beacons, direction-beams and well-equipped air ports 
have helped the working of- aerial navigation. The lines are linked with 
those of Canada and South America, and there are also trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific services. 

Notwithstanding tremendous development of transportation. U.S.A. 
lacks a co-ordinated transportation system that permits passengers and 
goods to move efficiently from one means of transport to another, using 
the best characteristics of each. In April. 1967. the Government set up 
U.S. Department of Transportation to improve safety in all means of 
transportation and to encourage high quality, low cost transportation 
services to the public. 

Foreign Trade and Commerce 

Foreign trade of the U.S.A. is of great significance to American 
economy as well as to many countries outside. Her dependence on foreign 
trade is reflected in the production trend of her industnes and commodity 
shifts. In the composition of export, the finished manufactures account for 
50 to 60 per cent, followed by semi-manufactures and crude materials (25 
p.c.), crude foodstuffs and manufactured foodstuffs (15 p.c.). About 4 
million workers or 7 p.c. of the U.S. labour force depend on foreign trade. 
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It means that foreign trade provides more jobs than the iron, steel, 
machinery and automobile industries combined. Machinery and vehicles, 
metals and automobiles, petroleum, textile fibres, wood and paper, 
chemicals, foodstuffs and tobacco are the chief exports. Machinery and 
vehicles account for about 25 per cent of the total exports. On the 
production side. U.S.A. exports 20 p.c, of the total production of trucks, 
30 p.c. of truck laying tractors 25 p.c. of construction and mining 
equipment. 15 p.c. of coal, and between 25 and 40 p.c. of her cotton, 
wheat, rice, fats, oils and tobacco. 

The types of goods imported by the U.S.A. ?re mostly raw materials, 
machinery, chemicals, steel products, automobiles, textiles, petroleum, 
coffee, sugar, meat and paper. Many raw and semi-processed materials 
must be imported as they are not available in the country. She, therefore, 
must import 86 p.c. of her requirements of manganese.78 p.c. of bauxite, 
80 p.c. of cobalt. 97 p.c. of nickel and 100 p.c. of tin. graphite and 
industrial diamonds. Newspapers import three-fourths of their paper. 
Imports are the only source of coffee, tea. cocoa, tapioca and cashew 
nuts. Considerable quantities of sugar, spices, olives, lobsters and 
bananas are also imported. There is also import of machinery, electronics 
and chemicals. The large increase in the import of manufactures is due to 
consumers' preferences to cheaper'goods from Western Europe and 
Japan. 

The important countries from which imports arc drawn are Canada. 
West Germany. U.K.. Japan and Venezuela. The principal customers of 


U S. goods are 

Canada. West Germanv. Mexico. U.K. 

• 

and Japan. 

The main characteristic in the geographical pattern of her foreign trade 
is that she has growing trade with advanced countries though efforts are 

being made to 

intensify her exports to Asia and Africa. 



U S. Trade by Countries. 1981 



(In $ million) 



Export 

Import 

Canada 

39.564 

46.827 

U.K. 

12.439 

13.316 

Germany (W.) 

10.277 

11.918 

Japan 

21.823 

39.904 

India 

1.748 

1.325 

Italy 

5.360 

5.549 

Tm ai 

233.728 

273.351 


Of late, the U.S.A. has imposed many restrictions on imports from 
Japan particularly for goods like electric equipment and automobiles. 
Japan and West Germany are anxious to keep American market open in 
terms of GATT code. 
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Trade Centres and Ports 

The ten largest cities of the U.S.A. are New York. Chicago. 
Philadelphia. Detroit, Los Angeles. Claveland. Baltimore. St. Louis. 
Washington D. C., and Houston. 

New York is the most populous city and the principal financial centre of 
the U.S.A. It is also the leading port of entry. Its supremacy as a 
commercial and industrial centre is due to a combination of geographic, 
historical and social factors, but primarily in the possession of the best 
natural port facilities and to her geographical location. The population of 
New York in 1978 was 9 millions. Baltimore, an important port, stands on 
the northern bank of the river Patapsco. an arm of Chesapeake Bay. 130 
km. south-west of Philadelphia. It is an important centre of traffic in 
bread-stuffs which are largely received by rail and shipped at this point. 
Other leading articles of export are tobacco, livestock, cotton, timber and 
oyster. It is also the seat of extensive and varied manufactures including 
cotton and woollen goods, tobacco and cigars, iron and steel, etc. One of 
the principal industries of Baltimore is the canning of oysters. Chicago, 
the second largest city in the U.S.A. is a port of entry, located on the west 
shore of Lake Michigan. It is the greatest rail centre as well as a major 
industrial, commercial and financial centre. Its population of 4 millions is 
an amalgam of many ethnic and racial origins. Favoured by central 
location, an abundance of level lands, ready access to great coalfields and 
iron deposits. Chicago has developed great commercial and industrial 
activities. The industries are in metal products, meat and packing house 
products and electrical equipment. Philadelphia has a fine natural 
harbour. Its nearness to the regions of coal and raw materials makes it an 
important industrial centre for wollen and industrial goods. St. Louis is 
situated in the prairies between the lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. It is a 
great railway centre and a manufacturing town. Pittsburg is the largest 
iron centre in the world on account of its nearness to coal, iron ore and 
limestone. Moreover, it is situated at the junction of navigable rivers. It 
has also got some special advantages for glass-making industry on account 
of the presence of natural gas. Boston is an important Atlantic port. It is in 
addition the receiving and distributing centre of the north-eastern 
industrial States. Galveston is situated at the mouth of the Galveston Bay 
and is the natural outlet for the bulk, of the trade of the south-western 
States. It is the greatest cotton-spinning port in the U.S.A. San Francisco 
is the only natural harbour on the pacific coast and is the sole outlet for 
the products of the Californian valley. The opening of the Panama Canal 
has made it important. New Orleans is the third largest cjty in area in the 
U.S.A. Steamship lines operate from New Orleans to all important areas 
of the world. It is an industrial centre of great importance and has 
industries in ship and boat-building, textiles, cigars, sugar cane refining 
and industrial alcohol. 


49 
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Mexico 

Mexico is a Federal Democratic Republic. The geographical situation of 
Mexico is highly favourable to commerce, as it faces both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans and is a neighbour to the U.S.Athe greatest . 
industrial country in the world. 

The total area of Mexico is 1.9 million square km. and the estimated 
population in 1978 was 64 millions. 

Agriculture is the primary Mexican industry, and the country is 
self-sufficient in agricultural products. Mexico is capable of producing 
almost every variety of vegetable product. Only about 10 per cent land is 
well suited to agriculture. Foodgrains occupy 68 % of the cultivated land, 
of which maize accounts for 55 p.c. Coffee, wheat, cotton and sugarcane 
are the other crops. Sisal hemp is also cultivated extensively in the 
grass-lands of the north, and the Yucatan peninsula produces about 50 
p.c. of the world’s supply of sisal. 

Meixco is a store-house of minerals—petroleum, silver, manganese, 
lead, zine, gold and others. The Western Range is volcanic and this partly 
accounts for its wealth of minerals. Petroleum is found in Poza Rica and 
Escolin. Mexico is the leading producer of silver in the world, and an 
important producer of copper and lead. Mexico suplies about 20 per cent 
of the world production of silver. There are large under-developed 
resources of coal and iron ore. the production of which does not exceed 1 
million tons a year each at present. M6st of the mining properties are 
foreign-owned. Mineral products constitute about 30 per cent of the 
exports of the country'. The manufacturing industries are carried on to 
supply the home market. About 2.2 million persons are employed in 
manufactures. The Mexican Government has received considerable 
foreign investment from U.S.A. for industries. The Government has 
plans for development of consumer goods and basic industries. Because of 
the mountainous nature of the relief transportation is expensive. The 
hard-surfaced high roads and railways are yet inadequate. 70 p.c. of the 
Mexican railways are state-owned. The total length of roads is only 42,000 
km. The Gulf Coast of Mexico has no first class harbour ; the harbours 
on the Pacific side are. however, better, but as yet their commerce is 
small. Cotton, sugar, cigars and cigarettes are manufactured in great 
quantities for export. Two-thirds of the trade are with the U.S.A. The 
other important buyers arc Japan and West Germany. 

Mexico is the capital and an industrial centre for the production of 
leather and leather goods. Tampico and Vera Cruz are the two ports. 

QUESTIONS 

1 Discuss ihc pittiiion of Canada as : (a) an agricultural country : (b) a producer of mincrls. 

(Cal. B. Com. 1979) 

2 “Though \oung in the industrial field. Canada has made rapid progress in mutter of 
industrial development." Give your reasons as to how it has been possible for it to make such 
progress. 
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3. Discuss Che factors of MM£ "S of SS- 

and account tor the gradual decline of the . e r h (Cal B Com. 1973; 

«—» on ,hc loca "~" on °' ,hc ,ron jnd “ e “ 

‘TdTscuV t condition*—physical andeccnomic^ndcr.ysog -he patten, ofhydro-elecnc 

’TiSSZiZ rnincVafproducts o, - - -"-g 

“L U.S.A. into crops belts and g,vc an ~*<£«<-P 

*»“ Describe the development in -ranspon f.C.tics that has g.sen tmpetus 

•"fSSS^SaS^ <he coal resources of the USA Ho. have they helped the development 

of the industries of the country? ... no . 

10. Give geographical reasons for the following. 

faJ Canada has developed paper industry. . .. 

fW U S A .hough a large produce, of maue doesBankers. IW| 
w . <frv . (Cal B Coml9fG) 

11. Qtmmem oMhc'sduahon of^hechhricoal.nclds and the chief manufacturing areas of the 

U n ed m. a ,7re the principal manufactu.tng indus.nes o, the USA’ Descnbe the areas .here 

,hC H Thcre'isVvcry indicatfon?h.. the industn- .tonne, is moving m.o the Southern States o, 
the U.S.A. What do ,ou .tank are and , hcl , p „s c n. c.plo.unon 

Comment on the location of .he.major ndus mes «. the «£» ^ (hc 

16. Indicate the geographical background o the i«k.u industry of the 

U.S. A., and captain the advantage, olthe United States over <n * jof}. Delhi B Com l»?S) 
N, .r iSrST-*« major coalfields o, the United States, and indicate then .njluence 

“foSSE JSSX*—, "■"* ,or m0l '"‘ ,n, ° ,hc Sou,hc,n s, “’“ 

-.fc£f t,Xt.lt.on and uttluation offoresotn Europe and 

North Amcnca .,. M .,in,ifolfiiminUS A. (Cal B Com 19711 

20. Describe the distribution -nd prod'Ki. n I pc Jc ^ of |hc y S A an d Ibl principal 

21. Write short notes on the lo lo^ng W *» tnC ( i ndl * institute of Bankers. I9RO) 

manufacturing industries of the U^.A , nduilnC s ,n the USA (I I Bankers. 1971) 

22. (i) Account for the developmentoffocKl.nU „ * ord > main region of corn 

(ii) Give reasons as to why the Amcnca tf. 1. Bankers. 1974) 

Vindicate the distribution of the Cotton textile mdustrs .n thc %73) 
locational advantagesof itscentrcsol proourm.n _ l( s A (Dclh , B Com 1976) 

24. Comment on the development of y > ■ . h reference to resource bases of 

25. Describe the Great Lakes mdustnal region of USA w,«h ^ R Com , 9R2 , 

the region. 



CHAPTER Xin 
SOUTH AMERICA' 


South America is somewhat smaller than North America and occupies 
the fourth place as regards size among the continents. In its 7 million 
square miles of area, it has about 175 million population. It means that 
five per cent of world’s population is confined to more than 12 per cent of 
the world’s total land surface. The racial character of the population is 
interesting in view of the impact of external groups on native population. 
There is a great mixture of Indian groups—the early inhabitants of the 
continent—with the peoples of European blood. The Negroes who came 
later constitute a pure or mixed group. The principal racial groups today 
aro Indians (Andean and Inca), Europeans, Mestizo (mixed European 
and Indian) and Negroes. South Central Chile, Argentina, South West 
Uruguay and Southern Brazil have a large unmixed European population. 
The most important feature in the continent is the absence of racial 
bitterness. The greater part of South America lies south of the Equator 
and within the Torrid Zone. South America has a shorter coast-line than 
any other continent except Africa. The coast is singularly devoid of 
indentation. Only in the south-west it is somewhat broken. The west coast 
bordered by the lofty Andes is steep and high with only one opening, the 
Gulf of Guayaquil. The Brazilian plateau has mountain edge along much 
of the eastern shore, and makes the coast inhospitable except at the 
mouths of the great rivers. 

The important rivers arc the Amazon, the Orinoco, the Plata and the 
Colorado. The Amazon is 6,000 km. long and is the greatest river in the 
world. Its slope is extremely gentle. It is navigable by large ships up to 
1.600 km. from the mouth, and by small boats up to the foot of the Andes. 
The amazon with its tributaries provides 75,000 km. of navigation. The 
inner basin of the Amazon is the world’s largest forest area. The whole of 
Western Brazil is covered by the Amazon watershed. As a waterway, the 
Amazon is not very important because of the paucity of population in the 
region through which it passes and also because of the limited products of 
similar types throughout the region. The Orinoco in the north is navigable 
for more than a thousand km. The Parana system is very important in the 
continent from the point of view of commerce. The river rises on the 
southern edge of the Guiana Highlands and flows through the heart of 
Argentina. Paraguay, and Southern Brazil. The Parana and the Uruguay 
waters drain half the continent and join as the Rio De La Plata river. The 
Rio De La Plata is both an estuary and a river as it fulfils some of the 
conditions of each. According to international law it is a river and is 200 
km. wide. Much silt has been deposited on the Plata by the Parana and the 
Uruguay; often ships run around until the next tide floats them again. 
Tides usually make a difference of about 3 feet. Winds, however, 
influence the level much more; strong winds, particularly the Pampero 


'For Statistic* and data see Statistical Year Book. 1981 (U.N.O.). Also, sec F. H. Shanahan: 
South America; F. J Clarence. South America; Whitcback and William: Economic Geography 
of South America. 
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blowing from the south-west, can raise or lower the level bs double that 
amount. The Desert of Patagonia lies to the south of this river basin 
Nearly four-fifths of South America fall within the tropics and. 
therefore, the greater part of the continent has a tropical climaie. The 
temperate bell lies to the south beyond 30° latitude. In no part of South 
America is the continental type of climate present The north coast has 
most of the rains in July whereas the Brazilian highlands and the 
Parana-Paraguay basin have the greatest rainfall in January. The south ot 
Parana-Paraguay basin receives little rainfall. The Amazon Basin has a 
heavy rainfall throughout the year. 

The Problem of South America 

I There are many empty areas in South Venezuela, eastern Colombia, 
eastern Ecuador. Eastern Peru, eastern Bolivia, northern Paraguay and 
northern Argentina on account of prevalence of di sease or bad climate or 
distance from the coast. These areas have made the transport system 

fragmentedack ^ co . opera(jon and lhe presence of border disputes are 

also responsible for the slow political and economic development of the 
continent. For instance, the relations between Chile and Bolivia are very 
strained on account of dispute over a port and the use of the waters of the 
river Lanca. For 80 years, the misunderstanding has been continuing 
about a strip of Pacific coastline that is now a part of Chile and 'hat was 
once Bolivia's outlet to the sea. Bolivia is a land locked state and badly 
requires a wav to the sea. The Chileans have constructed a railway line to 
connect La Paz (capital of Bolivia) with a Chilean port, but then, the 
Bolivians feel that it costs more to rail their tin ore from mines to the port 
than it does to ship it from there to the refinery at Liverpool. Then, again, 
because of Argentina's strained relation with Chile, the former agreed to 
extend all port facilities to Bolivia in the Argentine river port of 
Barranqueas on the Parana river so that Bolovian goods could be moved 
through the Atlantic. But. since the Pacific route is shorter and more 
economical. Bolivia is interested in the Chilean port. Thus, the border 


dispute continues. 

III. The shortage of coal: Rich in almost every other mineral. South 
America is poorly provided with coal deposits. 

There are only a few areas of coal-bearing rocks because the Highlands 
of the east and north-cast are of pre-Palaeozoic rocks and the sediments 
are very young. However, small deposits of good quality coal are found in 
Peru and Chile. The poverty of South America in coal compelled the 
continent to devote its attention to the production of raw materials and 
agricultural and pastoral produce. But the discovery of petroleum in Peru. 
Venezuela. Argentina, Ecuador and Colombia has brought a new 
industrial.life in the continent. Hydro-electric power can also be 
developed to a great extent as the continent is full of rivers and waterfalls. 
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IV. Most States are one-crop or one-product countries, and they live on 
exports. The individual States have little interest in the continental market 
and the surpluses must be exported outside. South American trade 
depends on Europe which takes more than 60 per cent of the Continent’s 
exports. Therefore, whenever the European demand for South American 
goods falls as a result of war or blockade, the consequence is disastrous. 
Of late, the share of North America in the trade of South America has 
increased considerably. 

The greater part of South America’s population derives its livelihood 
from agriculture. Subsistence agriculture, commercial farming and 
plantation agriculture prevail side by side. The principal crops are coffee, 
rubber, sugar cane, cotton, cocoa and bananas. Mining is an important 
activity, but the greater part of it is controlled by foreign capital. South 
America supplies 16 p.c. of the world’s petroleum. The other minerals are 
gold, copper, silver, zinc, mercury, vanadium and iron ore. One of the 
world’s important iron ore bodies is in South America. Mining is more 
signfifcant in the national economy of Andean Countries like Venezuela, 
Colombia. Ecuador, Peru, Chile and Bolivia. In recent years, South 
America has become very important for fish catches. In only three 
centuries manufactures have developed for export, which are Brazil, 
Ecuador and Uruguay. The important products are cigarettes and rayon. 

Colombia occupies the fifth place among the States of South America in 
respect of size. It has about 21 million population. The bulk of the 
population lives at altitudes from 4.000 to 9,000 feet above sea level.-It has 
a coastline of about 3.000 km. of which 1,560 km. are on the Caribbean 
Sea and 1.440 km. on the Pacific Ocean. The country thus occupies a 
favourable geographical position. Although the soil is fertile in Colombia, 
the agriculture is not very important. Mild coffee, rice, banana, rubber, 
fibre and sugar-cane are grown for domestic consumption. In the 
production of mild coffee. Colombia ranks first. Coffee cultivation is 
mainly carried out on the slopes of the Cordillera of the Andes. The 
Cordillera comprises vast areas of fertile and deep soil of volcanic origin, 
excellent for coffee cultivation Coffee furnishes one-third of the total 
value of agricultural production and represnts over 70 p.c. of Colombia’s 
total exports. The banana plant is the most commonly used temporary 
shade. Permanent shade is provided by various species of trees. 
Transportation from the producing areas to the commercial centres and 
ports is a big problem in connection with coffee. Other crops are rice, 
sugarcane, maize, and wheat. Rubber trees grow wild, and their 
cultivation has begun. Livestock includes cattle, pigs, horses, sheep, goats 
and mules. 

The mineral wealth of the State is very great. Gold and silver are found 
in considerable quantities in Antioquia. Cauca.Caldas and Tolima. Iron, 
coal, copper, lead and platinum are also obtained. Colombia has the 
world's largest platinum deposits. Next to coffee importance is the 
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production of petroleum. In various parts of Colombia petroleum is found 
and the rapid increase in its output has made Colombia the second 
oil-producing country in South America. 

The means of communication are exceedingly bad because of fhe 
mountainous character of the country. Climatic conditions, coupled with 
obstacles to communication between different parts of the land, have 
retarded the economic development of the country. In civil aviation, 
however, Colombia ranks third, after Brazil and Argentina, among the 
South American countries. The manufactures of Colombia are varied, 
and the principal ones are woollen, cotton, artificial silk, chemicals, 
metals and consumer goods. More than 60 p c. of the foreign trade is with 
the U.S.A. The next important country is West German) with only 10 pc. 
share. The capital is Bogota situated at a height of 8.000 ft. above sea level 
and enjoys a healthy climate. 


Venezuela: The Republic of Venezuela ha. an area of about 352.1 sq. 
miles and a population of 12 millions. It is mainly an agricultural country. 
There are three distinct zones of production-the agricultural, he 
pastoral and the forest zones. The agricultural region. Mtua.cd in he 
northern part of the country, includes vast fertile lands The agnodtural 
products are wheat, rice, tobacco, maize, coffee, sugarcane. . 

beans. One-fifth of the population ts engaged ,n agncu'ture. Prog 
being made in the introduction of modern methods and “W™"' “ 
agriculture. Among mineral products gold, copper, pc r c . 
iron are important The chief oil-f.clds are located in the Lake Ma acaib 
basin and eastern Venezuela. Venezuela has become the leading o I 
producer in South America and one of the large**! in the wor n 
production of crude oil was 112 million metric tons It is an important 
petroleum producing country in the world. Powerful oi groups use ' 
own gll the concessions The companies were nationalised in January 
1976. A policy of conservations is responsible for decline in r'oduct on o( 
petroleum. The production of iron ore is about 26 million tom■ year 
The south-east of Cu.dad Bolivar is known for gold mines. The rate o 
increase of industrial production and the national income “ 
high in Venezuela because of oil revenues which are -ploughed back n , , 
the urban sector, mainly through large-scale investment m ««nsport 
public works. The process of industrialisation ha* started and th 
manufactures are chemicals, textiles and finished nK.als O hc tota! 
value of exports, petroleum and petroleum products account (or P- • 

^Venezuela’s economy » based mainly on ***jdltscts hke oil and iron ore and not 

schafi, a plunder economy which lives on the sale of P (o JoC , op national economy 
on ament production. Efforts arc being mat ~- ‘ ( s«4) Already the country has 

independent of oil." (Statesman Year Book. ‘ ' , olC d on many products to 

resorted to planned development. High import duties 
encourage establishment of local industries. 
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The other exported products are iron ore. diamonds and coffee. More 
than 45 p.c. of the exports, in terms of value, is received by the U.S.A. 
The important towns are Caracas (capital) and Valencia, and the ports are 
La Guaira and Port Cabello. 

Ecuador with 261.000 sq. km. of area is one of the smallest South 
American States. It is situated in the north-west of South America, with 
about one-fifth of its area lying north of the Equador. It has about 6 
million people. The main crop is cocoa, on which the greater part of the 
country's prosperity depends. Next in importance are rice, ivory-nuts and 
coffee. Coffee is cultivated on a large scale inconjunctionwith the cocoa 
plant and the banana, which serve as shelter for the coffee plants. There 
are several suitable coffee zones most of which are confined to the west, 
especially in the province of Manabi. The State has considerable mineral 
wealth, but so far mining operations have not developed much. 
Oil-deposits are important. Because of the increasing demand in the 
country for oil. there is hardly any export. In 1980 the oil output was 10 
million metric tons. The country has deposits of gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead and coal. Ecuador is the chief producer of "Panama" hats. The 
industrial development has been considerable in recent years because of 
protection and benefits such as exemption from sales tax. The principal 
manufactures are textile, sugar and cement. The exports consist of 
bananas and plantains, coffee, cocoa, rice and hats of which bananas 
account for two-thirds. Three-fifths of the exports go to the U.S.A. The 
capital Quito is situated at an elevation of 9.000 ft. Guayaquil is the chief 
seaport. It normally handles about one-half of the total exports. The other 
ports are Manta and Bahia de Caraquez. 

Bolivia: The area of the State is 1 million sq. km. with a population of 
5.6 millions. I he means of communication arc bad. and the State has no 
port ol its own. Agriculture, stock-raising and mining are the chief 
industries. Tin. copper, silver, gold and petroleum are the principal 
mineral products. Bolivia contributes more than 16 per cent of the world's 
total production of tin and ranks third in the list. Bolivia is suppossed to 
contain potentiality the largest oil-field of South America, though the 
present production is only about 2 million metric tons. As Bolivia at 
present cannot satisfy its own requirements of oil. the volume of oil export 
is \erv small Petroleum is found mostly in the north-west region, near the 
border with Peru. Sheep. Alpacas and Llamas are reared extensively. The 
chief agricultural products are coffc. cocoa, rice, sugar and tobacco. 
Mineral products represent about 88 p.c. of the total exports of which tin 
ore accounts for 80 p.c. The other minerals which are exported are silver, 
antimony ore. copper ore. lead ore and petroleum. La Paz is a 
commercial centre and the seat of Government. The constitutional capital 
is Sucre. 

Chile : The Republic of Chile is one of the most progressive States of 
sou, h America. The area of the country is 742.000 square km. The 
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coastline is a long tape-like land of 2.660 miles and the average width of 
the country is 170 km. only. The density of population is 20 per square 
km. The population is about 10 millions. The Republic ranks seventh in 
size among the States of the continent. 

Desert conditions prevail in the northern side of Chile. Neverthless it is 
a centre of great industrial activity. Great deposits of nitrate of soda are 
found, the export of w hich provides one of the chief sources of Chilean 
revenue. The Republic alone supplies practically all the world's require¬ 
ments of natural nitrate of soda which is used as fertiliser and in chemicals 
and explosives. Recently the introduction of synthetic nitrates has greatly 
affected the Chilean nitrate industry. Copper, gold and silver are also 
obtained from Northern Chile. Copper ore is the most valuable export 
and about 14 per cent of the world's production is obtained from the 
Republic. Chile's copper reserves are 37 per cent of the world's reserves. 

Central Chile is very important from the agricultural point of view. 
Here the Mediterranean type of climate prevails. It is the most highly 
developed and most densely populated region. All the agricultural 
produce is sent to the Northern Chile to meet the demand of the large 
mining population there. Both water-power and coal are abundant. The 
manufacture of wine is also an important national industrv and the 
Chilean wines are much in demand both at home and in the neighbouring 
States: some are also exported to Central Europe. Southern Chile 
provides suitable grazing ground for cattle and sheep. The forest 
resources have been little exploited. The provinces of Valdivia. Man- 
quihue and Chiloe have extensive forest of pine and eucalyptus 

Chile is the chief mining country in South America. With the world's 
third largest copper reserves, incalculable stocks oi timber and 4.100 km 
of territorial waters richly stocked with tish. Chile promises to be one of 
the richest countries in South America to be feed many time more than its 
present size of population. But Chile's industrialisation has come about 
from a sense of necessity. Always a mono-exporter, first of farm products 
and wines, then of nitrate and finally of copper. Chile tinds that her 
foreign exchange income is no longer sufficient to pay for her imports, and 
has now turned to import substitution. Chile has developed recently the 
manufacture of consumer goods previously imported. 

The Chilean Production Development Corporation (C D R I .O ) has 
provided the country with most of its basic production facilities, ranging 
from the steel company to the newly fledged petro-chemical industry. and 
successfully sold many of them to private investors. 

The manufacturing activities occupy one-fitth of the active population 
of Chile, provide 40 per cent of the country 's wage bill, and one quarter ol 
the national income. 

Copper ores, copper ingots and copper sheets constitute 6b p c. of the 
total value of exports of Chile. The other products exported are iron ore. 
saltpetre, wood. fish, beans and wine. U.S.A.. U K . West Germany. 
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Netherlands and Argentina are the principal buyers. The chief town is 
Santiago. The two important ports are Valparaiso and Iquique. 

Brazil, a constitutional Republic, occupies nearly half the area of the 
continent and rivals the U.S. A. in respect of size. The area of Brazil is 8.5 
million square km. with about 93 million population. The average density 
of population is 12 per square km. The highest density of population is in 
the Sao Paulo region where it is 90 persons per square mile. The language 
of the country is mainly Portuguese. Though it has a long coast-line of 
more than 4,000 miles, the country is singularly devoid of good harbours. 
The north coast is low and swampy and in the south it is bordered by a 
sandstone reef. The country has a large number of rivers, the longest of 
which is the Amazon, nearly 6.000 km. long. The country is so vast in area 
and its economic possibilities are so great that it is sometimes described as 
a sleeping giant. From the point of view of technical progress, there are 
two Brazils—the old and the new. Old Brazil lies to the north and modem 
Brazil to the south. The difficultyofmoving men and goods from one part 
of the country to another is the most serious problem today. The 
unbalanced distribution of population and the poor condition of the 
economy are aggravated by lack of transportation. Only 9 p.c. of the land 
is under cultivation, and about 55 p.c. under forests. In spite of the big 
size of the country and its small population, the area of cultivated land per 
inhabitant in Brazil is smaller than in most countries in Europe. The 
mineral possibilities are very great. Consequently, Brazil has a 
tremendous reserve of potential wealth. The problems of capital, paucity 
of labour and unhealthy climatic conditions in the north are being handled 
by the government most effectively in co-operation with a number of 
international organisations. Already. Brazil is the world's third largest 
producer of both sugar and cocoa, the second biggest international source 
of sisal and among the top five cotton exporters. 

Agriculture is the most important industry. Because of the concentration 
in the production of export crops, food production has been very much 
neglected. Best and accessible land is exploited for export crops, and 
therefore food production does not keep pace with the growth of the 
population. The products are coffee, cocoa, rubber, sugar, tobacco and 
cotton. Brazil supplies more than 20 per cent of the world's coffee. Much 
of the prosperity of the country depends on this particular commodity. 
Coffee is grown in nearly all the States of Brazil. The favourable zone is a 
vast tract of land which from north to south extends from the banks of thd 
Amazon to the State of S. Catherina. and from east to west, from the 
Atlantic coast to the western extremity of the State of Motto Grosso. This 
extraordinarily w ide stretch of land is nevertheless devoted only to a small 
extent to coffee. Cultivation is confined to Sao Paulo. Minas Geraes. 
Espirito Santo. Rio de Janeiro. Parana. Bahia and Pernambuco whicfi 
supply between themselves 90 per cent of the country's production. Sao 
Paulo alone produces two-thirds of the total. As a matter of fact. Sao Paulo 
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is the main coffee producing centre not only in Brazil but also in he 
whole world. There are many reasons for its success in this region In the 
interior of Sao Paulo, there is a plateau, with an average altitude of about 
1,800 feet stretching from the western slopes of the manume cham to the 
river Parana and sloping gently from east to west. The soil of the place s 
rich in iron, a mineral which the coffee plant requires in ample supply 
The climate is also well suited to Europeans and is sufficiently '"''S ora ‘'"& 
to encourage bodily activities. Thus the intenor plateau of Sao Paulo 
offers optimum conditions for coffee plantation. The, 
regulates the sales of coffee, and the growers receive a variable subsidy on 

'“Blanks third in the production of cocoa which ,s extensively grown 
in Bahia. Two-thirds of Brazilian cocoa go to the' t . A‘ ^ " 
tobacco are becoming increasingly important w, ' h r ^ a,d ’ ma ' ^ 
Brazil is the fourth among the producing countries of the » r d. b n 
excelled only by the U S A . USSR and ( hina. In recent years the 

Of good quality Cotton is Brazil's second biggest earner of foreign 
exchange, after coffee, and the product has made adeep.rnpac. on world 
cotton markets. Rubber is found ,n the Acre territory and the States 

A Brazilian "agricultural co operatives are playing a m.qor role in aiding 
faltin ,ha* country to improve the,, production rn • Jctmg. and M 
of living Much of Brazil's farm output is transported, bought, sold 
stoledgraded, tested, baled, packed, and exported by various farm 
co-operatives. 

.i w ,.h agricultural machinery. seeds 

anKt£r P leAmcal"dv,ce. 

ssskkj- -.- *** * ** 

P tx« to agriculture, the oMhc 

horses and cattle are extensively ^ jblhIiet 0 , 

most important pig-rearing s'oumne « 1 ht . c . tusc high quality 
Brazil's cattle and meat production -m |andv _ wc |, waleIc d and 

cattle herds, and its cnoromous areas ot Migin 

,rC Uug m h -Hey are no, worked very much on 

a commercial scale because of lack of domestic capital and P " 

unfavourable mining lands, discouraging the foreign capital. The principal 
minerals are chrome ore. mica, zirconium, graphite, manganese, coa . 
iron gold. salt, industrial diamond and beryllium. Monaz.te sands 
containing thorium are found along the coast of Rio de Janeiro and Bahia. 
Brazil IS a large manganese producer. The local consumption is small and 
practically the entire production is exported. The chief mines are in the 
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State of Minas Geraes. There has been also a small production of 
manganese near Nazareth, Bahia State. Coal is found in Rio Grande de 
Sul, Catherina, Parana and Sao Paulo. Iron deposits exist chiefly in Minas 
Geraes. The Government has recently opened up a new iron field at 
Itabira which is believed to be one of the richest iron fields in the world. 
Gold is widely distributed, but it is chiefly mined in Minas Geraes. 
High-grade quartz crystal is also found in Brazil which has already become 
the sole producer of piezo-electric quartz, a strategic mineral in universal 
demand. The country possesses a great potentiality of hydro-electric 
power. 

Lack of communication is a serious obstacle to agricultural expansion as 
high cost of transport does not encourage agricultural development of the 
more remote regions. There are 23.000 navigable miles on the Brazilian 
rivers, of which the Amazon is the largest. Cataracts and falls on the 
Amazon are the obstacles. In the south, the Uruguay handles commercial 
vessels. Brazil has 35.000 km of railway lines, most of which are 
concentrated in the south-east—radiating out of Rio de Janerio towards 
the mining and farming region of Minas Geraes and out of Sao Paulo 
through the coffee country and southward. More than 50 p.c. of the 
railway lines are in the three States of Minas Geraes. Sao Paulo and Rio 
Grande de Sul. The road pattern is almost like the railway pattern, serving 
the same areas. Brazil has developed airways, but as yet the great bulk of 
people and goods remains unaffected. 

I he manufacturing industries are rapidly developing Cottonweaving is 
the most important industry in Brazil which employs about one-fourth of 
all industrial workers Most ot the cotton factories are in Sao Paulo and 
Minas Geraes Woollen manufactures, sugar refineries, breweries and 
fruit-canning are the other industries. The government help these 
industries In levying protective duties on imported goods. A big paper 
mill the largest of its kind in South America—is at Monte Algre. Parana. 

I he government takes active interest in the promotion of new industries. 
Foreign investment is encouraged by special tax holidays for companies 
locating in certain regions. I he chief exports are coffee, preserved meat, 
rubber, cotton, hides, skins, leather, tobacco, cocoa, meat, sugar and 
limber I hough there has been much rapid development within recent 
veais in industry anil mining, the position of Brazil in the world market is 
still that of an agricultural exporter: it has successively held first place as 
an exporter ol sugar in the 18th century, of rubber from 188(1 to 1910. and 
ot codec since the mid-nineteenth century. Coffee, cocoa, oilseeds, sugar 
and cotton still provide four-fifths of the total exports. The other exports 
are non ore. sugar and pine wood. About two-thirds of the exports are 
received by the U S. A. West Germany accounts tor Id p.c. of the exports. 
Italy. Nctheilands, U K.. France and Sweden are other buvers. The 
imports are mainly cereals, mineral fuels and chemicals. Rio de Janeiro is 
the chief sea port and possesses an excellent harbour. The capital is 
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Brasilia in the Central West. I, has a lidle more than half a million 
population. Samos, in the south, is noted for the export of coffee Balm, 
and Pernambuco export sugar, cotton and tobacco. 

Argentina, a Federal Republic, has an area of 2.7 million square km. 
and the population is 24 millions, mainly composed of immigrants from 
Southern Europe. The density of population per square km. is v persons 
It is the most progressive State in South America. c risers art t 
Parana. Paraguay and Uruguay, which are all navigable 
The mineral wealth of Argentina is not great Petroleum coal.su . 
lime. lead. gold, silver, copper and tungsten are being exploited. Lxc r . 
for pttroleum. the minerals are not important in the’ ec.nu.ni of the 
country. Water-power is yet undeveloped, hut the posstbdil.cs a e g,c. 

The country is mainly an agricultural one and ma> «- cs c . 

granary of South America The State , one of the worlds larges, 
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to a minimum level. These organizations pKU ' iU>rs t , UO ughout the 
purchase grain directly from farmers. They '*'\l 
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grain-growing areas, and formerly would take grain from country points 
and move in into export position or market it domestically. Now, these 
private firms are limited to receiving grain from farmers for the account of 
the Grain Board. This restricts their function merely to grading, drying, 
storing, or other required treatment. 

The pastoral industry is of considerable importance. Sheep, cattle, pigs 
and horses are reared in the south-west. The political power is largely in 
the harndsof the land-owning cattle breeders. Meat refrigeration is the 
principal industry and the country has the largest refrigerating plant in the 
world. The importance of Europe to the Argentine meat trade can be 
judged from the fact that 90 p.c. of Argentine exports of meat are for 
European countries. The pattern is similar with other kinds of meat. 

The Atlantic coastline of Argentina is rich in marine life. It is believed 
that the Patagonian Shelf offers great fishing possibilities. Whale and seal 
are at present the most important catches. 

The Republic has about 42,000 km. of railway line which are all State 
operated. The lack of uniformity of gauge is the main drawback of the 
railway system. There is a transcontinental railway line connecting 
Buenos Aires with Valparaiso (Chile)—a distance of about 900 miles. 
There are about 42,000 km. of roads in Argentina, facilitating traffic also 
with Chile, Uruguay and Paraguay. 

Domestic industry produces practically all the consumer goods re¬ 
quired, and many of the more basic capital goods. The great demand is, 
however, for more sophisticated capital goods, machinery 
and vehicles and semi-finished products for industry. 
The manufactures of Argentina are flour-milling, 
textiles, chemicals, sugar etc. With the assistance of the 
Government, Argentina is on her way to industrialisation in order to 
broaden her existing economic base. Because of the absence of iron ore, 
the country has based her manufactures on raw materials available in the 
country. Foreign investment is encouraged by 10 year tax reduction, first 
at 100% for the first 4 years, then reducing to 10 p.c. after ten years for 
approved industries. 

The chief exports are cereals, meat, linseed, wool and tobacco. The 
imports are iron and steel goods, cotton and woollen goods and railway 
plant. Argentina depends on agriculture and livestock for more than 90 
p.c. of its exports. Well-over half of the country’s trade is with Western 
Europe. Main customers are Italy, Britain and Netherlands. Next in line is 
Brazil and among other important purchasers are the U.S.A., Germany 
and France. The U.S.A. is the biggest supplier—although it supplies less 
than 25 p.c. of total imports—followed by Brazil, West Germany, Italy 
and U.K. 

Buenos Aires, the capital of the Republic, is situated on the river plata 
and it is also the chief sea-port. Buenos Aires handles about four-fifths of 
the imports of the Argentine Republic and three-fifths of its exports. 
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Commercially socially and economical!). the cits dominates.the whole 
republic. One serious defect of the port lies in the fact that the river i' 
shallow and requires constant dredging. Rosario has an excellent harbour. 
It is the most important port for the export of wheat; a good harbour 
already, the port may develop further in future. 

Uruguay, the smallest South American State, lies between the 
Argentine Republic and Brazil and is one of the most democratic and 
progressive of South American countries 
Uruguay has an-area of 187.000 \q. km with 2.9 million inhabitants. 
The mineral resources arc gold, copper, silver, iron. tin. mercury, mica, 
slate, gypsum, cobalt and marbles. But little has been done so far to 
•develop mining industry on a large scale because of limited quantities 
available for commercial exploitation. 

The raising of cattle and sheep is the principal industry, mainly carried 
on in the south and the west. About 60 per cent of the total area is devoted 
to stock-raising. Animals and animal products account for per cent ot 
the country's exports. The greatest source of income at present is wool 
Only 9 per cent of the area is devoted to agriculture The principal crops 
are wheat, maize, oats, rice and linseed. The wine industry is of some 
importance, having an output of over 15 million gallons 
Uruguay is largely dependent upon foreign trade for her national 
income. The exports are predominantly wool. meat, linseed oil and hides 
Other exports are wheat, maize. oranges and building stone Animals and 
animal products constitute 95 p c. of the exports of which wool alone 
accounts for 50 p.c. Imports are fuel oil. petrol, coal, cotton goods, sugar, 
iron and steel and machinery. Overseas trade is chiefly with U S A . West 
Germany. U K.. Brazil and France. 

Montevideo on the Plata, with railways running to most parts of the 
interior, does the whole external trade of the country. Other cities are 
Paysandu. Salto and Mercedes. 

Peru has an area of 1.2 million square km. with about 13 6 million 
population. The average density of population is 14 per square mile. The 
economic resources are varied. In the uplands gold, silver and copper are 
found. Petroleum is also being worked there Ai present copper ore and 
petroleum are the chief minerals exploited. Crude oil output in I9 7 8 was 7 
million metric tons. About 70 p.c. of the oil production is consumed in the 
country. Peru is one of the largest sources of vanadium. Agriculture on 
which 80 p.c. of the population depends is highly developed in the coastal 
region. The agricultural products are sugar, cotton, tobacco, maize. 
India-rubber and coffee. The gathering of wild rubber once the most 
important industry in the Amazon region of Peru, is being revived 
Although Peru is an agricultural country, it has a number of manufactur¬ 
ing industries to meet the demand of the internal markets The most 
important is the textile industry. The principal exports of the country arc- 
raw cotton, sugarcane, iron ore. kerosene and wool. The imports are 
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foodstuffs, drinks and tobacco, machinery, textiles and chemicals. The 
U.S.A. is the most important buyer and seller. The other countries in 
Peru's foreign trade are U.K., Japan, Argentina, Netherlands. West 
Germany and Belgium. Lima is the capital and trade centre. * 

• 

QUESTIOSS 

I. Describe the factor, that arc checking the development of tropical South America. 

2 What are the economic product* of South America? Show how they compete with Indian 
product* in the continent of Europe. 

3. Give a short description of Brazil and mention its chief exports. 

4. Describe the economic resources of Argentina. In which two commodities does the 
Republic compete with the Indian produce in the U.K.? 

5. Discuss the nature of trade between India on the one side and the South American States 
of Brazil. Argentina and Chile on the other In what way do you expect this trade to be 
modilied in the near future? 

tv Describe carefully w ith the aid of a sketch map the distribution of sheep in South America.- 
Under what conditions docs the animal thrive best’’ 

7. Name five principal sea ports of South America, and point out the parts of the country for 
which they are trade centres. Mention their chief exports. 

8 "Argentina is likely to remain for man> years, one of the most exclusively agricultural 
countries of the world " Discuss. 

"Amazon basin is not rich in the production of plantation rubber." Explain (Cal. B. com 
IV 82 I 
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AFRICA* 

Africa is the second largest continent and has 24 million square km. of 
area. Its population was estimated at more than 460 millions. The average 
density of population is about 20 persons per square mile which is rather 
low compared to major inhabited land masses except Australia. South 
America and the Asian U.S.S.R. Although Africa contributed through 
Egypt to the greatness of the Mediterranean civilisation before the dawn 
of history, yet economically, politically and socially Africa remained 
backward for many years. In recent years however Africa has undergone 
tremendous changes in technological, economic, social and political 
affairs—almost of a revolutionary order, and is playing a major role as an 
independent force in world politics. While before the World War II. there 
were only four independent States, today the number is more than thirty 
six. each one of which is being approached by different power groups in 
the world for establishing new relationship. If politically Africa has 
emerged as a force, its potential economic strength is also enormous, and 
for years to come the overriding preoccupation will be the rapid economic 
growth. Africa is rich in its soil, plants, minerals and labour. It possesses 
large areas of relatively level land and small proportion of mountainous 
terrain. Some of the world's mighty rivers are in Africa. In man-power it 
stands fourth in the world. As a source of raw materials like cotton, gold, 
diamond, zinc. tin. phosphate, wool, rubber, hides, graphite, vegetable 
oil, cocoa and timber. Africa has long been of great value to Western 
Europe. 

The causes of slow industrial development 


The continent, however, has several serious disadvantages. I hese are 
(I) lack of harbours . The coast-line is remarkably rcgu.ar and no deep gull 
runs into the land. Although in area Africa is three times the si/e »‘t 
Europe, its coast-line is less than half as long. Africa has oceans on .ill 
sides but their influence on climate and commerce is insignificant. A gie.it 
part of Africa lies within equatorial regions, and its coasts are narrow and 
thickly forested.Its tableland also prevents the influence of the sea Horn 
reaching the interior. In the north-west, the coast borders the Sah.ua 
desert. (2) The rim of mountains, which almost everywhere borders the 
contincnt.causes rapids and falls in the rivers. The C ongo, the Nile, the 
Niger and a few other rivers are navigable in certain parts of their courses, 
but such navigation is only of local significance. (3) Desert conditions 
prevail in the north-western and south-western sides, while large -»rea- 
within the tropics are extremely enervating. (4) Much of the potentia 
resources of Africa are found in the high plateaus which are sharpiv 


•The sources of siamno arc Sunscal Year Book. IWI (l NO) 
IWI (FAQ). 
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separated from the coast by deserts and swamps. 

The difficulty of moving men and goods from one part of the continent 
to another is the greatest handicap to development and progress. The 
railways are mostly concentrated in South Africa. Some points of the vast 
interior are reached by roads, but most of it is inaccessible even today 
because of dense forests, disease and wild animals. There are many large 
rivers in the continent with flow of water throughout the year but then 
except the Nile the others flow through undeveloped regions of the tropic 
zones. Most of the rivers also descend from the interior tableland by a 
series of falls or rapids that make it impossible to reach the interior by ship 
from the ocean. 

* 

Recent trends 

In spite of these physical bottlenecks, the African nations are 
determined in developing their economies through better administration, 
more international co-operation, and improved science and technology. 

The flow of private foreign investment in Africa has been very little in 
view of thesuspicionsof foreign investors in the newly independent African 
States. Unless the States are in a position to give confidence to private 
investors.economic conditions will take time to improve. On the basis of 
per capita incomes, the people of Africa are desperately poor. Yet. an 
underdeveloped country is not necessarily a poor country. The fact is that 
in Africa there is shortage of fertile land and other natural resources. Its 
labour force is large in relation to its natural resources. Since in every 
State concentration is being aimed at developing capital intensive 
industries, the development of agriculture has received a set-back for the 
time being. 

Agricultural and Mineral Production 

Agriculture is the main occupation and the basis of livelihood for most 
countries in Africa. Because of the great diversity m chma.e so.l and 
topography, the use of land is not the same in the comment. The use of 
land has been influenced further by factors like comtnerc.al opportumt.es 
iind racial characteristics. Broadly, trop.cal Africa has sh.ftmg cult.vat.on 
or subsistence farming-Northern Africa and river valleys have mtens.ve 
cultivation and South Africa has commercial mixed farmmg. 

Production of most agricultural commodities in Africa has increased 
greatly in recent years. Increased production is appreciable with regard to 
the citrus fruit, groundnuts, rubber and sugar. In recent yeans the demand 
in the world market for the products of Africa is on the increase. Palm oil. 
copra, cocoa, rubber and other main articles, which the great central part 
of Africa produces, are competing with those of South-Eastern Asia. 
West Indies and South America in international markets. 
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Agricultural Production. 1981 
(In million tons) 

Africa 

8.5 

8 

• • • 

3.1 

33 

10 

11 

1 


World 

458 

413 

158 

451 

29 

72 

1.6 


In the production of milieu, sorghum and cocoa beans. Africa is .he 
leading producer in the ning upo f manv areas in 

prosperity. Although Africa s ^ on in respccl 0 f precious and 

like coal and iron ore is very small h P |hc x 7 0f|d market . Her 

enough t ^ ^ world’s total. She has the 
petroleum production is about P _ antimony is 

virtual monopoly in diamonds. Thirty p.c. 

raised in Africa. . p.ojuct.on of coal Africa enjoys 

Notwithstanding her P«««« me g P two-fifths of the 

an enviable position in water-power potent 

world's total. immigration of Europeans to 

Political domination coupl ,;, ccon „mic domination 

Algeria. almost disappeared by 

by the colonial powers. The wjlh European settlers and 

1960. and there now exist only a lew ; wj|h , hc Europeans has 
their administration. The long o( )dejs ;in d values. The uneven 

influenced the African culture P cx , c nt. to the degree of 

economic development in Africa is due to a 

assimilation of western nates in most African 

Although subsistence •f™'™' ‘^ ,,, oun .s for 50 per cent of 
countries, the money sector o \ substantial proportion 

the value of agricultura an d market conditions 

Nr."* l , ****** - 

are being made to bring about rapid industrial dcvelopmcn 

Economic Surveys of some African Countries 

Federation of Nigeria has approximately an area of 924.0tKI sq. km. 
with 66 million population. Nigeria is predominantly an agricultural 
j An estimated 80 p.c. of the total working population being 
eneagedTn H *11 produces da.palm kernel.groundnuts, mahogany and 
gum arbie. The State has undertaken a number of development schemes. 
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one of which is the control of the Niger and Kaduna rivers for producing 
plentiful cheap power, water for irrigation and the extension of 
navigation. 

Oil has been found in economic quantities. The terrain,' however, 
makes exploration difficult and costly. Nevertheless, pipelines have been 
successfully laid to connect the main producing areas. From 1 million tons 
of petroleum in 1957. the country raised about 100 million tons in 1981. In 
fact, the most rapidly developing new oil-producing country in the world 
is now Nigeria. It has opened its first refinery near Port Harcourt. Oil 
exploration has brought massive foreign investment to Nigeria. Large 
quantities of natural gas have also been discovered. There are deposits of 
silver, galcnt. manganese ore. lignite and monazite. Industrial activity is 
concerned with those products which are imported in order to depend less 
on other countries for consumer goods like textiles, sugar, cement, paper, 
cigarettes, soaps and food processing. The Government encourages 
private investment to accelerate industrialisation. The policy of the 
government is not to nationalise industry "beyond the extent to which 
public utilities are already nationalised”. Foreign investment is encour¬ 
aged for those industries which utilise local materials, employ local 
labour, provide opportunities for Nigerians to acquire technical skill and 
managerial experience, and reduce dependence on imports. Petroleum 
has become the most important item of export accounting for more than 
6 U p.c. of the total value. The other exports are cocoa, palm oil. 
groundnuts, rubber, palm kernels and coal. U K.. U.S.A. and Japan are 
the main sellers and buyers of Nigeria. The principal towns are Lagos, 
Ibadan, Ogbomosho. Kano. l*orj Harcourt and Aba. 

Lagos is the seat of the Government and an international airport for 
serving Europe. South and West Africa. 

Ghana is situated on the Gulf of Guinea and is bounded on the west by 
the French Ivory Coast, on the north by the French Sudan, and on the 
south by sea. The area is about 287.(MM) sq. km. with about 9 million 
population. The coast-line js 5(H) km. long. Ghana is rich in agricultural 
and forest resources. The majority of the inhabitants are farmers. The 
important products are cocoa, kola, oil-palm products, copra and other 
food crops. Ghana produces about one-third of the world production of 
cocoa. This product is also the major source of income and employment. 
Rubber and cotton are also produced in small quantities. About 1/3 of the 
land is covered by forests which yield excellent timber. Mahogany is the 
most impoortant timber for export. Gold, manganese and diamonds are 
important minerals for export. The industries are cotton textiles, jute, 
cement and sugar. The road-system has been improved recently and there 
are at present 12.CHH) km. of motorablc roads. The rivers are not 
navigable. There is a total of 900 km. of railway line. The principal trade 
centres are Accra and Sckondi. The country lacks three important 
elements for successful industrial development—good water, good 
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communication and cheap power. She ,s. hoover c , >,ng u an 

ambitious programme in a major bid to increase her udustrul 

The Volta River Project envisages a scheme whereby a dam and a 

hydroelectric station will supply electricity ^^^^'^rlcan people 
Already. Ghana has the highest living standard ot any African people. 

Stress is bid on socialistic and co-operative programmes for industry The 
e ports are cocoa, gold, manganese, timber. d.amon^ 
kolanuts The principal markets are European Economic Community (. 
p?) lbriing P area P ,2U p c,, dollar area (30 pc, and communis, 

»sk§v£52SK5: 
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export, specially after 1*6 *hen ^^uidTrof considerable local 
mine opened at Mwirasandu in South V. gam a .,, r<icll0n ot 

importance The .ourisl-'raffic o of interesting scenery and 
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capital and commercial centre. J.»,a a |M "' ™ 
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Highlands. Central Province and Nyanza Province. Agr.cultura pri duc- 
tion in Kenya is subject to certain handicaps. Apart from the fac th.u 
two-fifths of the country arc non-produc<ive tor lack ot 
principal productive areas are remote from the coast, and transport 
charges are high by reason of the fact .ha, almost all the goods reach heir 
market via the Suez Canal. The forests of Kenya are very important tor 
,he prevention of soil erosion and for the climate. About V.4IH Mpiare 
miles are covered bv forests, most of which arc located in high altitudes. 
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The country is self-supporting in all animal products and has built up a 
certain export trade with the neighbouring countries. Dairy produce is 
also exported to Europe. Mineral resources are not yet fully developed, 
though considerable quantities of gold, silver, gypsum, marble and soda 
ash are being worked. The Government has been taking active interest in 
tasks of economic development. Its Six-Year Development Plan covering 
the period up to 1970 aimed at substantial economic growth and higher 
living standards. The Policy opened up scope for foreign collaboration in 
many industries—large and small. The chief buyers of Xenya are U.K., 
West Germany and U.S.A. The sellers are U.K., Japan, U.S.A. and West 
Germany. Coffee is the most important item of export (20 p.c.). followed 
by tea, petroleum and sisal. Mombasa is the chief port, and Nairobi is the 
capital. 

Tanzania : The United Republic of Tanzania was formed in 1964 with 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar and Pemba. The total area of Tanzania is 750,000 
square km. It has a coastline of about 450 miles to the east. The 
population is about 13 millions of which 9 millions consist of Africans. 
Agriculture (including sotek-rearing) is the most important source of 
wealth of the country and is the principal occupation of the people. The 
chief crops are sisal, coffee, tea, tobacco, cocoanut, wheat, barley and 
nuts and kernels. Tanzania produces about 50 p.c. of the world's sisal. 
Animal husbandry fills a very important place in the economic life of 
Tanzania and is the principal occupation of the pastoral people. Mica, tin. 
coal, managanese and diamonds are being mined. Sisal is Tanzania’s most 
important export. Next to sisal, diamond is the most valued export mostly 
obtained from a single mine which perhaps is the largest diamond mine in 
the world. The country imports more than 80 per cent of her consumer 
goods. The First Five-Year Plan of Economic Development launched in 
1 964 emphasised the production of consumber goods and investment by 
the private sector. The United Kingdom is the most important trading 
partner, although in recent years there have been trade agreements with 
several countries of the Soviet Bloc. 

There are 44.(XK) km. of roads and a railway system. The country, 
however, needs a road system to connect the Lake and Western provinces 
with the rest of the country. There are two railways : (a) the central line 
from Lake Tanganyika to Dar-essalaam, and (b) a shorter line from 
Moshi to provide an outlet for the coffee and sisal plantations at the port 
of Tonga. Dar-essalaam is the chief port and capital. The other towns are 
Arusha. Bukuba and Mwanza. 

Malawi (formerly known as Nayasaland) is essentially an agricultural 
country with 94.000 sq. km. of area, and 5 million population. There is a 
fairly large community of Indian origin who is engaged in trade and 
playing a leading role in the commercial life. Agriculture is the principal 
occupation of both the Europeans and the Africans. Tobacco, tea, sisal, 
cotton, rubber and coffee are the principal products. The whole economy 
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is based on agriculture. The earliest economic crop was coffee, later 
displaced by cotton which in turn gave way to tobacco, groundnuts and 
tea. These three are now the main cash crops of the country, and account 
for 90 p.c. of agricultural exports. Some minerals occur in the country. 
viz., gold, copper, iron. mica, coal and manganese. Since the country is 
primarily agricultural, the principal manufacturing industries are proces¬ 
sing industries. The main items of exports are tea. tobacco and 
groundnuts. The imports are machinery, metals, vehicles, textiles and 
petroleum. About 45 p.c. of exports and 20 p.c. of imports are w ith U K 
Zomba is the capital. 

Zambia, lies on the watershed of the Congo and Zambesi. It has an area 
of 572.000 sq. km. with a little more than 4 million population. The 
country possesses great agricultural and pastoral resources. Cotton, 
maize, wheat and tobacco are the principal crops. Cattle, sheep, pigs and 
goats are reared in various parts of the territory. Mineral wealth is 
exploited. Copper, gold. coal, zinc and tin arc worked The economy of 
the country is based on minerals which account for 90 per cent of her 
exports and provide a major source of employment. Zambia is the second 
biggest copper producer in the world. The manufacturing industry is still 
in its infancy and is concerned with local market. Although the prospects 
for the development of industries are good, lack of domestic capital is a 
handicap. Lusaka is the trade centre and capital 

Zimbabwe, formerly known as Rhodesia is now a new independent 
country with full political control in the hands of Africans. It has an area 
of 391.(XX) sq. km. Of the total population of 5 millions. F.uropoeans 
account for 280.000. Asians 25.000 and the rest Africans. It is mostlv a 
high plateau and has. on the whole, a temperate climate. Mineral we lath 
was the principal attraction for settlement in the country. Gold comes'first 
in importance and is mined in several places. Chromium is found 
extensively in the ultrabasic igneous rinks, and Rhodesia occupies a 
leading place in its production Silver, asbestos, iron, copper, coal and tin 
are also worked. Rhodesia is admirably suited to arable and pastoral 
farming. Tobacco, maize and cotton are the principal crops Maize is the 
staple food of a large segment of the population. The country has a lew 
tea plantations. Stock-raising is more important than agriculture. On the 
splendid grass-lands, which are found all over the territory, cattle are 
reared, and much is being done to improve the quality of the animals by 
importation of good quality stock cattle from Great Britain. Over 
one-third of the gross national product ol Rhodesia is exported. U K. 
takes a quarter of Rhodesia's exports, the main one being tobacco and 
sugar. The country's prosperity is dependent on trade and on purchase 
agreements and preferences from Britain and other Commonwealth 
countries. Salisbury is the capital. 

The Sudan, a sovereign independent Republic, is the largest country in 
Africa and has an area of 2.5 million sq. km. which extends from the 
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frontiers of Egypt to Uganda. The population is estimated at 18 millions. 
The northern half of the country is a land of grass and desert where 
agriculture is possible only with the help of irrigation. The southern half of 
Sudan receives adequate rainfall and is a land of forests and swamps. The 
climate varies greatly from one region to another, and thus helps to 
produce different kinds of agricultural products. Cotton, which is mainly 
of long staple variety, is the most important crop, which alone constitutes 
76 per cent of the total exports of the country. Cotton is grown in the 
Gczira. a fertile tract of land between the Blue Nile and the White Nile. 
This region has been irrigated as the result of the construction of a great 
dam at Sennar in 1959 on the Blue Nile. The Sudan is the chief source of 
the world's supply of gun arabic, exports of which amount to 50.000 tons a 
year. Forests are abundant in the south and along the Blue Nile valley. 
Fibres, tanning materials and timber from mahogany and the acacia 
arabica are the chief forest products. The finest gum forests arc in the 
valley of the Blue Nile. The middle portion of the Sudan is an extensive 
grassland where a good deal of cultivation and cattle-rearing is carried on. 
Rubber, coffee and gum are the other products coming from the middle 
region. The principal highway of commerce is the Nile. The railway runs 
from Haifa to Abu-Hamed and then goes to Khartum : from Khartum a 
line runs to Port Sudan on the Red Sea. The railway system is owned and 
operated by the government. Khartum is the principal town. Port Sudan is 
the only sea-port of the country. . 

Small size of private capital, inadequate transport facilities, dearth of 
skilled labour, inadequacy of motive power and high cost of production 
are the major handicaps to rapid industrial development. The government 
has been following a fairly liberal policy for local and foreign capital in the 
field of industry. For the last ten years, the economy has been growing at 
an average annual rate of just below 5 p.c.. which is. without doubt, a 
sitisfactory rate of growth. Since the population growth is 3 p.c. and there 
are vast opportunities for development, the economy should grow at a 
higher rate. The present policy of the government is to include as much 
areas as possible for economic development to avoid regional imbalance. 
Sudan imports sugar, machinery, metal, cotton piece-goods, vehicles, tea. 
coffee, timber and wheat. Principal sources of imports are U K.. India. 
Japan and West Germany. India’s share in the total import of Sudan is 
about 15 p.c. in terms of value. More than 80 p.c. of India’s exports 
consists of cotton piece-goods, tea and jute manufactures. The exports are 
cotton, gum arabic and salt. Cotton accounts for 75 p.c. of the total 
exports. The buyers of Sudanese goods are U.K.. Egypt. West Germany 
and India. 

The Republic of South Africa comprises the Cape of Good I lope. Natal, 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. The total area is 1.2 million sq. 
km. The population in 1975 was 22 millions of which 4 millions were 
Europeans and the rest were non-whites. The Bantus constitute the native 
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population. In all the provinces of the Republic, the non-white peoples 
suffer under social, political and economic restrictions. 2 

The economic development of the Republic is the result of the discovers 
of minerals. The country is exceptionally rich in minerals. 

The two most valuable minerals are gold and diamonds. As with other 
mineral producing countries, it was gold that set afoot the mining industry 
in South Africa. Along with gold, a prominent part was played by 
diamonds. South Africa is almost the only source of diamonds and is also 
a producer of more than half the world's total annual output of gold. For 
long, the economic structure of the country had been supported on gold 
mainly, and the falling off in output brought an insecurity of basis. New 
supports to the structure—both industrial and agricultural—were slowly 
built. The country is famous for the quality of its gem stones as well as 
industrial diamonds. The most famous diamond field is at Kimberley in 
the Cape Province. South Africa is also an important producer of 
manganese. The most important manganese deposits are in the Cape 
Province. More than half a million persons are employed in mining. South 
Africa has great potential wealth in her fisheries but up till now they 
have not been fully developed. The most important is the off-shore 
whaling which is conducted off the Natal coast. Despite the importance of 
gold mining, agriculture continues to occupy a key position in South 
Africa's economy. About 215 million acres of land are under cultivation in 
South Africa. The principal agricultural produces are wheat, barley, oats, 
potatoes and Kaffir corn The other products are tobacco, tea and 
sugar-cane. Agricultural yields are. however, very low by international 
standards. South Africa's flourishing hide and skin industry provides it 
with one of its most important sources of foreign revenue. 

There are 22.000 km. of railway lines of which 50 p.c. are concentrated 
in the Cape and Transvaal. There are good motorable roads of about 
42.000 km. and they carry a large volume of goods and passenger traffic. 
The country has also an efficient internal airways system. Regional air 
services are operated to Lorenzo Marques. Last Africa and Rhodesia. 
Johannesburg is an important airport. Europe-bound South Africa 
Airways aircrafts fly via Nairobi in Kenya. The principal sea ports are 
Durban. Cape Town. Port Elizabeth and Pretoria. 

One of the most notable features of South Africa's economy is the 
surplus capital which makes it difficult to contain the rate of expansion 
within the limits set by the limited supplies of skilled labour. Because of 
the scarcity of skilled labour, there is a severe strain on the services of 


*Thc G«>'eminent attitude which i\ predominantly influenced h> Ihc Duleh NationalM* in 
the reflection of the original constitution of the Trjnwu.il Republic wherein it is stated th.it 
"there 'hull be no cqualit) between the Black and the White, either in chunh or slate 
In the presence oldual economy where the white and coloured worker' rccci'c two ditlerent 
rates of wage*, and apartheid, the black induNtiul worker i> at the mere) of hi> while 
employer’s paternalism 
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transport and communication. The principal groups of industries are food, 
textiles, chemicals and machinery. About 25 p.c. of the foreign trade of 
South Africa is carried on with the U.K. closely followed by U.S.A. (20 
p.c.) and Japan (12 p.c.). The exports consist of hides and skins, wool, 
cereals, fruits, textiles, machinery, chemicals, fertilisers and precious 
metals and stones. 

Gold, which constituted more than three-fifths of the total exports of 
South Africa in 1949. now accounts for only one-third in value. The 
emerging pattern of export trade is due to the greater industrialisation of 
the country. 

There are four provinces in South Africa. These are the Cape of Good 
Hope Province. Natal. Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 

Nowhere in South Africa are racial attitudes more gentle than in the 
Cape of Good Hope Province. It is mainly a pastoral country. Good 
natural harbours are almost absent. Rivers are of little use for commerce. 
Fruits are grown on the south-western side where the Mediterranean type 
of climate prevails. Mineral wealth is considerable, specially diamonds. 
Ninety per cent of the world’s diamonds come from Kimberley. Wheat, 
oats. rye. tobacco and millets are the chief agricultural products. 
Cape-Town, a port of call, is the capital. Table Bay provides natural 
shelter for shipping. The hinterland is rich in fruits. The port is also a 
railway centre and one of the great nodal points in the world’s sea-traffic. 

Natal is a land of perpetual greenness. U is often described as the Garden 
Province of South Africa. The climate is subtropical on the coast and 
somewhat colder inland, for which reason the region is admirably suited 
to Europeans. • Agriculture is the chief industry of the province. 
Sugar-cane, tea. tobacco, maize, coffee, cotton, rice and bananas are 
extensively grown. Coal is the chief mineral product. The quality of the 
coal is the best in South Africa. Durban is the busiest port in Africa and 
handles more traffic than all -the other ports of the Republic combined. 

The commercial life is also centred in Durban. The thriving tourist 
industry is based on a 300-mile stretch of beach with an all-year-round 
season, game reserves, inland fishing water and green mountains. 
Petermaitzburg is the capital. 

In the Transvaal, gold. coal. iron, diamonds, platinum, lead, silver, tin 
and copper are the chief minerals. The Witwatersand. which lies to the west 
of Johannesburg, acquired great importance in past years on account of the 
vast quantities of gold which it contains. The rocks consist o) a " blanket " in 
which good lies in particles. Cheap local labour and the proximity of coal 
contributed to the rapid growth of this industry in the Rand. The 
production of gold from most of the mines is on the decline. Of the 35 
mines of the Rand—stretching from Springs to Randfontein—19 were 
dosed down in 1972. Thirty per cent of the world's gold comes from this 
area. Along with the exploitation of gold, there has been a steady 
development of other resources. Transvaal's chrome deposits are the 
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biggest in the world : the uranium industry can go on even if gold mining 
is closed down. The coal is not of good quality, but still it plays a very 
important part in the industrial development of the country particularly in 
the heavy engineering production. The diamond mines lie near Pretoria. 
The important agricultural crops are sugar-cane, cotton and tobacco. 
Stock-raising is carried on the high-Veld where cattle and goats are 
numerous. Pretoria is the capital with a population of 435.000. The steel 
industry is of recent development. Johannesburg is the largest city in 
South Africa and is the centre of the gold-mining industry 

The Orange Free State is a land of gold and food, coal -and chemicals. It 
boasts of the world's richest gold field and rapidly expanding petro¬ 
chemical complex. Diamonds are mined in the west, and gold, uranium 
and coal in the north-west. The State produces 37 p.c. of the Republic's 
maize. 30 p.c. of its industrial milk. 29 p.c. of cream and 21 p.c. of both 
wheat and groundnuts. It raises 36 p.c. of gold and 25 
p.c. coal of the Republic's total output in these two 
minerals. Cattle and sheep are reared on the high-Veld and 
also on the grassland in the east of the Province, where the dairy industry 
has developed. Wheat is cultivated in the south-east in the basin of the 
Caledon river, which has been called the granary of South Africa. 
Maize and millets are also grown. Bloemfontein is the capital and the chief 
trade centre. 

South Africa's export performance has long depended on three 
commodities—gold, diamonds and wool. Unless new gold fields are 
discovered or the prices of gold increase, this export will soon almost 
disappear. So is the case with diamond. Wool continues to be an 
important item of export. The other commodities are copper, canned fruit 
and wine. The country has a large volume of trade w ith U K. South Africa 
is developing trade contracts with France. Italy. West Germany and 
Japan. South Africa's trade with the rest of Africa has been severlv 
limited because of apartheid question. 

Egypt 

Egypt is situated at the head of one of the most important highways of 
commerce—the Suez Canal route—through which the trade of Asia with 
Europe is maintained Egypt has. therefore, a great scope for developing 
entrepot trade. Geographically, she is the natural gateway between East 
and West. For long, through her passed the wealth and produce of many 
nations. In her prosperous cities were sold and exchanged thegoodsof the 
Far East, of Iran. Babylon and Arabia, and Somaliland and Sudan, of 
Greece and Rome and of Africa and Spain. 

The total area of Egypt is 1 million square km. which includes the 
Lybian Desert, the region between the Nile and the Red Sea and the 
Senai Peninsula. The population in 1975 was about 37 millions. The 
climate of Egypt is typically that of desert with the exception of the 
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Northern Delta region which has the Mediterranean climate. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the area of Egypt is desert. Without the Nile, therefore, 
Egypt would have been as barren as the rest of the Sahara. Of the total 
area, only about 23,000 square km. of area (3 p.c. of the total land area) 
are cultivable by means of irrigation. Such irrigated areas lie along the 
valley of the Nile. About 92 p.c. of the entire population of Egypt live in 
this irrigated part of the country with the result that the density of 
population here is the highest in the world, about 1,000 per square km. 
The other densely populated areas are the Delta and Suez Canal zone. 

The climate conditions of Egypt are such that, with the aid of irrigation, 
the land can be cultivated throughout the year. Agriculture is the main 
occupation of the people of which 70 p.c. depend directly on it. About 75 
per cent of the national wealth is invested in the agricultural field, and 
about 60 p.c. of the State income is drawn from it. Agricultural practices 
in Egypt are a combination of the ancient and the modern. The hand 
sickle, the wooden plough, the threshing board and the water wheel 
drawn by animals exist side by side with great engineering works of 
irrigation, the disc plough, the tractor and the combine. In Egypt, the use 
of modern machinery on the farm has been restricted on account of the 
abundance of cheap labour and the predominance of extremely small farm 
units. Cotton, sugarcane, rice, maize and wheat are the principal crops. 
Cotton is the most important crop on which much of the country's 
prosperity depends. Cotton accounts for 75 per cent of the value of the 
country’s exports. Almost the entire output comes from the southern part 
of Egypt where irrigation works are highly developed. The quality of 
cotton is superior to that produced in India. Since the beginning of the 
19th century the economy of Egypt has been dependent on cotton. 
Recently. Egypt has been facing serious competition from other countries 
in respect of finer varieties of cotton. Cereals like rice and wheat occupy 
about 40% of the crop area. 

Though Egypt normally raises about 200.000 tons of rice a year, the 
country has not yet become self-sufficient in food. It imports about 40,000 
tons of wheat every year. 

There has been no balance between agricultural production and growth 
of population. The cultivated land rose by 20 p.c. during the last fifty 
years, while the increase of population was about 96 p.c. during the same 
period. 

The mineral wealth of Egypt is found in the deserts. Petroleum and 
phosphates are known to exist in considerable quantities. Egyptian oil 
output has been steadily increasing from wells along the Gulf of Suez and 
in the Sinai Peninsula. 3 There arc eight oil-fields of which the main 
supplier is at Ras Gharib. yielding 1.800.000 tons per year. The other 
oil-fields are Asl. Sudr. Ras Matamia and Firan. A new oil-field has 
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recently been found at Ras Sadr, on the opposite side of the Red Sea. The 
petroleum production in 1975 was 15 million tons. The next commodity in 
importance is the phosphate salt mined along the North-East coast of the 
Red Sea. Most of the phosphate is exported to Australia and South 
Africa. The other minerals are salt, ilmemtc. gypsum. Iow grade 
manganese ore. talc and building stones. Prospecting is under was for 
coal, iron ore. zinc and lead. 

The manufacturing industries of Egypt are mostly concerned with 
textiles. Sugur. cement, foodstuffs and chemicals. The country is now 
self-sufficient in respect of cotton piece-goods, sugar refining and 
brewing. Cigarette making and cement production are also important. All 
the industries are confined to Cairo and Alexandria. 

There has been a considerable expansion of consumer goods industries. 
In fact. 79 p.c. of the present gross value of manufacturing output is from 
textile and food products. Small-scale manufacturing is still an important 
feature of the industrial sector in Egypt. With the growing demand for 
industrial goods, the balance of payment position has become strenuous, 
and the financial position is maintained by taking substantial loans from 
International Monetary Fund 

“Egypt is the gift of the Nile", for to the Nile she owes her agriculture 
and the glory of her history. The Xde is of fireat importance to tlu- life and 
prosperity of tgypi. The main river which flpws through Egypt is formed 
by the union of two principal branches, the White Nile and the Blue Nile 
Rising in Lake Victoria on the high plateau of East Africa, the White Nile 
flows northwards along a flat region. The White Nile has a flow of water 
throughout the year. The Blue Nile rises in the Abyssinian mountains. In 
summer, the Blue Nile is in flood. The two risers join at Khartum and 
flow through Egypt to the Mediterranean Sea It is navigable without 
impediment as far as the Aswan Dam Since earliest times the Nile has 
been the principal transporting medium in Egypt. 

The Aswan reservoir can hold 5.5(H) million cubic metres of water. 
There is another dam across the Nile at Sennar. 3.2(H) km from the mouth 
of the river, for benefiting the Sudan along the banks of the Blue Nile, 
known as the Uazira. The Sennar Dam is responsible for irrigating 
1(M).(HH) hectares of land and has converted an arid desert into a rich 
cotton-growing country. 

The Government has prepared a ten-year plan for the construction of a 
high dam on the Nile to the south ot Aswan Dam to increase the total 
arable land in the country from 6 million acres to 3 million hectares I he 
capacity ol the new dam will be 130.000 million cubic metres as against 
5.000 million c.m. which is the capacity of the Aswan Dam The dam will 
be known as Saad el Ah (High dam). Its hydro-electric power will feed a 
giant fertilizer factory and a network ol smaller industries over a wide 
area. The proiect envisages the construction of a main dam 365 feet high 
and three miles long to form a 1.5(H) square km lake, the largest 
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man-made lake in the world. A power station at the dam will have a 
generating capacity of 750,000 kw. 

Egypt has some 6,000 km. of railway. The railways are worked by the 
State. The principal line runs from Alexandria to Aswan. From Cairo an 
important line runs southward and joins the Sudan railway. The 
double-tracked line running from Cairo to Alexandria is the most 
traffic-congested. Navigable rivers and canals now total about 3,500 km. 
The Suez Canal is of greatest economic and strategic importance to Egypt. 

The Suze Canal is of vital importance to Egypt inasmuch as it provides 
annually more than £86 millions to the Government as receipts from toll 
rates. The closure of the canal in 1967 because of war with Israel put great 
strains on the revenues of the State. The canal was cleared and re-opened 
to shipping in June 1975. 

The two special features of the foregin trade are (a) the excess of visible 
imports over visible exports, and (b) the export of raw materials and 
import of manufactured goods. 

The chief export of the country is cotton, which alone accounts for over 
80 per cent of the total value of the exports. Other exports are rice, sugar, 
oilseeds and curdc petroleum. The principal buyers are U.S.S.R.. 
Czechoslovakia. China, India. Eastern Germany, and Western Germany. 
The principal imports are machinery, iron and steel, wheat, motor cars, 
and fertilizers. Consumer goods and luxury items are not imported. There 
is high priority for the import of capital equipment. The U.S.A. is the 
leading supplier, followed by U.S.S.R.. West Germany. U.K., India and 
Japan. India’s share in the import of U.A.R. Is 3 to 4 p.c. Egypt has also 
trade relations with other Arab countries. One interesting feature of 
U S.-Egypt trade relationship is the sudden increase of import by Egypt 
from U.S.A. of wheat and wheat flour. 

Cairo is the capital of Egypt. It is also the largest city in Africa. It stands 
on the east banks of the Nile at the head of the Delta. Recently it has 
become an important airport for the Europe-Asia route. Alexandria is a 
port noted for foreign commerce and handles about 80 p.c. of the 
country's export trade. Port Said, on the northern end of the Suez Canal, 
is a great coaling station with large entrepot trade. 

Ethiopia 

The Federal State of Ethiopia, situated on the north-east Africa coast, 
has an area of about 850.00 sq. km. with about 28 million population. The 
country is a volcanic tableland, and the climate is healthy and stimulating. 
Economic progress is slow in spite of considerable mineral, agricultural 
and pastoral resources. The country has no sea-coast and depends on 
Djibouti, a port in Somaliland, for its foreign trade. 

The country in future can be a great cotton-producing one. The 
important agricultural crops are coffee, wheat, cotton, barley and pepper. 
About 90 per cent of the people are engaged in agriculture. In its rugged 
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hills and valleys the existence of considerable mineral wealth has been 
reported recently but lack of communications has prevented its exploita¬ 
tion Transport is extremely difficult by rail and rivet;. There is a railway 
line from Djibouti to Addis Ababa—a distance of 700 km. Another 300 
km. long railway line runs from Massawa to Asmara. The country has rich 
deposits of iron. coal, copper and sulphur which are not yet industrially or 
commercially exploited because of the lack of technical personnel, capital 
and transport facilities. In the north-eastern part of the country, the 
deposits of potash salts exist in large quantities. The country is making 
vigorous efforts for improvement of agricultural implements, plant 
breeding, cattle-raising methods and cottage industries. Exports from the 
country consist mainly of hides and skins, coffee, wax. gold and oilseeds. 
Two-fifths of the export are received by the U S. A. About 10 p.c. is taken 
by Italy. The other important buyers are U.K.. Saudi Arabia. Aden. Sri 
Lanka and Franch Somaliland. Machinery and metals account for 20 p.c. 
of the imports, followed by cotton piecegoods with 15 p.c. share. The 
other imports are motor vehicles, petroleum products, and foodstuffs. 
India exports cotton textiles, jute goods, tea. carpets and blankets. Addis 
Ababa is the capital of the State and is situated at an altitude of 8.000 ft, 
The chief port is Massawa. The other trade centre arc Adowa and 
Gondur. 

Algeria and Tunisia are the most important States of North Africa. 
They consist of a coastal range. Agriculture is the main occupation of the 
people. By means of artesian wells the land is irrigated for raising vine, 
cereals and tobacco. The basis of Tunisian agriculture is cereals, but the 
most prosperous sector of agriculture is tree culture for olives, citrus fruits 
and date palm. In Algeria where one-third of the cultivated areas and 
most of the irrigated land are held by Europeans, wine grapes are by far 
the most valuable crop. Petroleum production in the Algerian Sahara is a 
very recent event. About 49 millions tons of crude oil were raised in 1978 

Algeria has large deposits of iron-ore. the annual production of which is 
a little more than 2.5 million tons. The principal exports are citrus fruit, 
dates, hides and skins, tobacco, wine, cereals, olive oil, iron, zinc and 
lead. More than 85 p.c. of the exports is received by former French West 
Africa. The next important buyer is U K. with 5 p.c. of the share of 
exports. The chief imports are textiles machinery and hardware The most 
important items of export from India are dyeing substances, bags and 
sacks for packing, unmanufactured tobacco and black pepper. Alters, the 
capital of Algeria, is an important coaling station. 

Algeria has an area of 295.000 sq. km. with 14 million population. 
Because of the Mediterranean climate. Algeria grows wheat, barley, 
graps and citrus fruit. Some minerals like natural phosphates, iron ore and 
zinc ore are found. About 60 p.c. of the export goes to France and 4 p.c. 
to Italy. 

Tunisia is an Arab State an Africa with strong cultural and economic 
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ties with Europe. Tunisia is a small country with less than 5 nr. population. 
It has an oil industry of its own. The production of petroleum in 1975 was 
4.5 million tons. Two-thirds of the people live by agriculture. For reasons 
of tradition, language and cultural affinity. France has remained the only 
dominating trading partner of Tunisia. 


QUESTIONS 

|. Discuvs the present economic condition of South Africa with special reference to its fa) 
mineral resources, (b) pastoral industry. 

2 "Egvpt is the gift of the Nile.“—Explain. ... ,. . , 

3. Carefully examine the geographical position of Egypt in relation to world trade routes. 

4. Account for the commercial and industrial backwardness of tropical Afnca. 

5 "The gold-mines arc the backbone of South Africa." Discuss the statement. 

6 Discuss the present position of economic development of Abyssinia. 

7. Trace the course of the Nile from its source to the mouth, and show to what extent docs 

this riv'cr help in the development of agriculture in Egypt. „ 

8. "The economic development of South Africa has been based on mineral discoveries. 

Examine the statement. 


CHAPTER XV 


AUSTRALIA* 

The Island-Continent of Australia. situated entirelv within the South¬ 
ern Hemisphere, is rather off from the main trade routes of the world 
About 4U per cent of the area is hi the tropics and the rest in the temperate 
Zone. 

Generally speaking, the surface of Australia is fuirlv level, consistin'.: ol 
either plains or plateaus ot great extent In the east, however, a 
continuous range of highlands runs irom north to south tor over 2.«N»o 
miles. This range is known as the Great Dividing Range. Its distance fiom 
the sea varies from 25 miles to 120 miles The coastal plains are. on the 
whole, very fertile. In between the Great Dividing Range and the 
Western tableland are the lowlands. Thus Australia looks like a soup 
plate—a fertile rim around a desert bowl. 

The coast-line of this vast island-continent is generally regular. The 
eastern side and. to some extent, the north-western side are more or less 
indented. 

The east coast receives abundant rainfall. Northen Australia, which 
enjoys monsoon winds m summer, also gets a plentiful supply of rain. The 
central part and the west coast ol Australia never receive rain-bearing 
winds and so these parts, collectively, are called the dead heart of 
Australia". Speaking generally, more than two-thirds of Australia have on 
the average less than 20 inches of rain a year 

The continent can be divided into two parts— Empty Australia and 
Economic Australia. The line that separates the two runs from "Gerald- 
ton. West Australia, passing through Kalgoorlie. port Augusta. Broken 
Hill and to the gulf of Carpentaria". To the north-west ot this line lies the 
dry country which is either useless desert or purely pastoral land of an 
uneven quality. To the south and east is found the great farming belt 
extending from Cook Town in Northern Queensland to the coast through 
New- South Wales. Victoria and South Australia to bowler's Bay. About 
55 p.c. of the land area ot Australia is used for pastoral purposes. 40 p c. is 
wasteland, while 2 p.c. is forest and only 3.p.c is crop and orchard land. It 
•proper steps are taken for irrigation, it mav be possible to bring I 4th of 
the land area under cultivation. 

Population distribution 

The Continent occupies about 7.682.000 sq. km. with 14 million 
population. The bulk of people live in a narrow belt running from a little- 
north of Sydney round the coast of Adelaide and in the south-west corner 

Tile average density of population is 174 per 100 squaie km. 

Immigration has greatly helped the growth of population in Australia, 
although recently the natural increase has become larger than the gam 
from immigration. Before 1X52-61. immigration accounted lor 7<> p.c. of 
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population growth in Australia. Since then, immigration rate has 
declined. The percentage of growth, however, between 1922-1931 from 
immigration was only 26. Today, Australia depends mostly on natural 
increase of population. The Australian government gives first preference 

to the British for immigration. ; . _ 

The density of population is nowhere high, except in Victoria. Ine 
climate and other factors have led to a very definite concentration of 
population in the east and south of Australia. The waterless wastes of the 
centre arid west of the continent cannot attract settlers. But there is 
definitely scope for closer settlement in Queensland. New South Wales. 
Victoria and South Australia. There is a movement to encourage people 
to "go west" which offers unique opportunities for development of various 
resources. Further, the Western Australia is nearer to the markets of Asia 
and Africa. Also, it has cheaper land and plentiful supplies of iron ore, 
bauxite, gold and manganese. Lack of coal and distance from the eastern 
part of the country are only drawbacks, today. 

There is opportunity for the population to increase many times its present 
figure. Indeed, lack of labour is a handicap to the development of 
industries. Again, though the northern part is very fertile and suitable for 
the cultivation of rice, sugar and cotton, the Europeans cannot carry on 
work there as the region is within the tropics and hence, very hot. Nor 
does Australia encourage immigration of Asian labour. The immigration 
policy, known as White Australia policy, has two aspects : to attract 
economically and socially desirable immigrants and to exclude or limit in 
number those immigrants who are considered undesirable, rhe policy is 
basal on tw o considerations: sociological and economic. The sociologies 
consideration is directed against those who are considered incapable of 
assimilation and to all Asians and even to people from southern and 
eastern Europe. The economic consideration is the fear that immigration 
will lower the Australian standard of living and existing wages. Apparent¬ 
ly, the policy contains no suggestion of racial bias. The ' White Australia 
poliev may postpone the development of the nort ern portion o 
country till the White settlers sufficiently acquire knowledge and capacity 
to conquer tropical disease. The immigration policy of Australia did not 
raise much sensitiveness in Asia in the pas. because of two factory 
Australia was no.-until the World War ll-cons.dered even remotely a 
portion of the Asian Continent as the people were mostly European 
there. Secondly. South-East Asia was much too busy in throwing out 
European Imperialism. 

Transportation facilities 

The role of transportation is ye. to become of greater significance in the 
development of industries in Australia. In spite of the immense distances 
the fact that the population is more or less concentrated in the south-east 
of the continent, has discouraged the extension of roads and railways in 
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the other parts. Australia is deficient in waterways. The rivers of Australia 
are short and rapid. The Murray, the most important river, is in the south 
The tributaries are the Darling and the Murrumbndge. Although the 
length of the Murray is 1.3(H) miles, it is of little use for navigation. Dunne 
the rainy season steamers can ply between Albury on the Murray and 
Bourke on the Darling. Australia has a little more than 500.000 miles of 
roads. The railway system is being gradually developed. One serious 
defect in the railway system is that different States adopt different gauges 
on which the lines are built. These involve many changes. Australia has a 
railway mileage of about 26.0(H) which is distnbuted as follows : New 
South Wales (6.055). Victoria (4.265). Queensland (6.077). South 
Australia (2.535). Western Australia (3.7M7) and Tasmania (516). There 
is one transcontinental line running from Perth to Port Augusta, the 
distance being 1.425 miles. The climate and relief of the country also 
permit easy development of air-traffic. There is a little more than 52 
million route miles of air services in Australia. 

Agricultural Resource 

Of the total of 21 million cultivated acres in the country more than half 
is under wheat, which is a winter crop and is reaped in early summer The 
chief wheat-growing area are in the fertile plains of the Murray basin and 
in the Mediterranean areas. In IV7K the wheat production was IS million 
tons. The major portion of Australian wheat goes in the United Kingdom, 
but some of it is also sent to China and Japan. Adelaide is the chief wheat 
exporting centre. Next to wheat, maize, barley. sugar-cane, oats and rice 
occupy the largest area. Australia grows a little more than one million 
tons both of barley and oats separately. Rice has become an increasingly 
significant crop in Australia with 250.000 tons a year correctly in New 
.South Wales. 

Of late. Australia has become an important producer of sugar-cane 
which is grow n extensively in Queensland. Restrictions are being removed 
which previously allowed only two-thirds of the cane areas to be 
cultivated. 

Pastoral Economy 

From the point of view of land use. Australia is more suitable lor 
Pastoral than agricultural industry as three-quarters of the country are too 
dry and hot tor agricultural pursuits. Most ol this dry hot country can real 
some livestock. 

Today, sheep and cattle rearing are the two great livestock industries of 
the country. In 19KI. Australia had 204 million sheep and 34 million 
cattle. Sheep retiring is very important in Australia, where the number ol 
sheep exceeds that of any oilier country except Russia. Sheep are reared 
mostly for wool in New South Wales. Queensland. Victoria W estern and 
Southern Australia. Both in respect of number of sheep and quantity of 
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wool. Australia occupies the most leading position. The U.K. is the single 
largest customer of Australian wool, taking, as she does, more than 30 per 
cent. France. Japan. Belgium and West Germany are the other buyers. 
Cattle are reared for beef dairy produce in Queensland, Northern 
Territory, coastal lands of New South Wales. Victoria, and the south-west 
of Western Australia. The U.S. A is the main customer of Australian beef 
and veal. Almost all the meat going to the U S.A. from Australia is in 
boneless form—third quality standard meat for making sausages and 
hamburgers. Presently Australia is passing through a crisis in woollen 
production because of synthetics. The future envisages a smaller, a less 
prosperous and a differently structured woollen industry. 

Mineral Resources 

The mineral wealth of Australia is considerable. More than 1 million 
persons are employed in the mining industry. In the beiginmng gold was 
the chief metal which attracted immigrants to Victoria and New South 
Wales. Even now gold is an important product of Australia, where more 
than 4 per cent of the world s total production is raised. In Victoria the 
chief gold centres are Ballarat and Bendigo. New South Wales is 
nowa-davs less important for gold. In Queensland, the chief gold mining 
centres are Charters Towers and Mt. Morgan. At present more than half 
the total production comes from Western Australia, where it is worked in 
iwo main centres—Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie. Since these two centres are 
m the desert, mining has been made possible by carrying water supplies. 

Coal i\ the most important mineral product of Australia. It is found in 
New* South Wales. Queensland. Tasmania. S. W. Australia and S. E. 
Australia. Coal output is more than 84 million tons. Iron-ore occurs in 
South Australia. Australia has already become a great producer of iron 
oie. the demand lor which comes from Japan and also from domestic steel 
manufacturing units. Australia’s production of iron-ore is a little more 
than *)() million tons. ‘Sileer is found in many parts of the continent. The 
most important silver mines are found in New South Wales, whose it is 
worked in the Broken Hill district. Lead and zinc arc also obtained from 
,1k- silver mines of the Broken Hill. European Common Market and the 
ISA are the leading buyers. Tin and copper— though abundant—are 
no, worked efficiently at present. The most important copper mines are 
found in Northern Queensland and South Australia. Of presious 
mmeials. diamond v and sapphires are found. Australia may well become 
one of the world's richest sources of uranium for atomic energy. The 
known deposits are in Radium Hill (South Australia). Inverell Gulagi 
(New South Wales). Mary Cathleen (Queensland), and Rum Jungle 
I Northern territory). 
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Australia is looking forward for an era of expanding prosperity t«»r its 
mineral industry based on many discoveries already made. The expert 
horizon is being broadened to include Europe as a buyer of Austr : .an 
iron ore. The iron ore production has increased so much after th. 
despite expansion of domestic steel production, the country has large 
surplus of iron-ore for export, production of bauxite is more than 25 
million tons half of which is exported. In near future Australia is to 
become a great producer of nickel and a large exporter of coking coal 
Manganese and tungsten are other two minerals which hold out immense 
possibilities in Australia. The future is also promising for oil and g.i' 

One of the wolrd's biggest hydro-electric projects is now under way in 
Australia. It will double the Continent s power potential and greatlv add 
to the world's food supplies. This is the Federal'Cmvernment s tA2illi 
million Snowy-Mountains hydro-electric and irrigation scheme. It will 
have an installed plant capacity ol at least 2 .h 20 . 0 tN) kilowatts impound 
400.000 acre feet of irrigation water and provide power for key defence 
research projects in an easily defended area. The completed scheme will 
rival the Tennessee Valley Authority of the U S.A and take at least 2 1 ' 
years in the making. In the rivers ol the plain rushing watei will generate 
electricity equal to the total output of all steam-power stations m 
Australia today. After driving the powei stations the watei will be used 
for irrigation. 

Manufactures. For long, the development ol manufactures was hindered 
by scanty and widely nattered population, poor progress of rail-rnads and 
the overw helming predominance of agruulnire and mining. I he great 
distance of the continent from Europe was also a handicap. Within recent 
years. Australia has developed a wide variety of manufactures by policies 
ol high tariff production and subsidies to local industries. I he W orld \\ ai 
II also gave a tremendous boost to Australian industries. 

Manufacturing is now Australia’s single biggest economic activity, 
employing more than the agricultural, pustor.il and mining industries put 
together. The engineering and metal industries have forged ahead of the 
others and they employ about 350.000 workers New industries include 
the manufacture of motor cars, tractors, earth-moving equipment 
newsprint and rayon-weaving. Flour-milling, weaving and spinning ol 
wool, furniture-making and iron and steel are the important industries 
This last group is of special interest for the future ol manufacturing 
Australian steel is as cheaply produced as am steel in the world. 

Foreign Trade. The most important exports of Australia arc wool, 
wheat, iron ore. hides and skin, butter, flour, canc sugar, frozen meat, 
mutton, fruits, wine, cheese metals, machine tools, machmcrv and 
engines. Australia's rise to a prominent place among world s v.i. 
exporters has been very recent. Japan and U.S.A. are the two imp« ' *n? 
buyers of Australian sugar. 

The six largest huvers of Australian goods are Japan. I S. A » 
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New Zealand, U.S.S.R. and Singapore. Japan is the leading buyer in 
terms of value of exports. U.S.A. occupies second place. 

Direction of Foreign Trade 1981 

(in million U.S. Dollars) 


Japan 

U.S.A. 

U.K. 

Germany (W.) 
World 


Export 

6,136 

2.438 

747 

481 

21,796 


Import 

4,688 

5,477 

1,740 

1,306 

23,763 


Melbourne is the capital of Victoria and is the chief sea-port and the 
manufacturing centre of the State. Sydney, the capital of New South 
Wales, stands on the south of Port Jackson. It possesses a fine harbour. 
Besides being the industrial and political centre, it is also the chief naval 
station in Australia. Brisbane is the capital of Queensland. It is the chief 
port and industrial centre of the State, and wool, frozen beef, butter, 
bacon, ham, pork, hides and fruits are exported from there. Adelaide is 
the capital of South Australia. Its port is Port Adelaide. The chief exports 
are wool, wheat, flour, copper, skin, frozen meat, fruits and wine. Penh is 
the industrial commercial and political centre of Western Australia. Its 
port is Frecmantlc. The exports are mainly wool, gold and timber. Hobari 
is the capital and chief railway centre of Tasmania. It has a fine harbour 
and has trade mainly with Sydney. The exports are wool, gold. tin. silver, 
timber, fruits, jam and grain. 


NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand includes North Island. South Island and Stewart Island 
•md several groups of small islands lying at a distance of 150 to 350 miles in 
the surrounding seas. The total area is 103.723 square miles and the 
population 2.9 millions. About 93 per cent of the population is European. 
Immigration played a very important part in the growth of New Zealand’s 
population till the late seventies of the 19th century because of the 
extensive activities of the colonising companies and the gold rush. Most of 
the immigrants were from Britain. New Zealand is son,clime called "the 
brighter Britain of the South. - It is the only member of the Common¬ 
wealth that resembled Great Britain in its life and habits, scenery, 
temperature and size. The British emigrants have now permanently 
settled in New Zealand and they comprise nearly 95 per cent of the white 
population. Pure Maoris who were the original inhabitants of the country 
constitute only 4 per cent of the total population. Anglo-Maoris account 
for 2.5 per cent. 
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The temperature and rainfall of New Zealand are mainl) controilcJ b> 
the fact that the greater part of the Domininon lie*, within the influence <*f 
the sea. Summers are not very hot. nor are the winters cold 

The surface of all the islands is highly mountainous. In the South Man . 
there is a mountain-range from south to north on the western side This 
range is known as the Southern Alps and it is covered by perpetual snow 
The most extensive plains in New Zealand are those called the Canterbury 
plains which occupy the middle of the South Island on the western side 
New Zealand is essentially a pastoral country and 90 per cent of its utilized 
land serves pastoral industries. 

In 1981 New Zealand had 132 million sheep. 10 million cattle and a little 
more than half a million pigs. Because of the importance ol the product* 
of sheep in the economy of New Zealand n is said that "the uncrowned 
king of the country is the sheep.” For many years, the sheep held 
supremacy in \alue of exports (wool. meat, tallow, pelts, etc.) by .t large 
margin. In recent years, however, beef, butter and cheese have increased 
greatly in value. In New Zealand the number ol sheep per square mile is 
greater than in any other country of the world. Mild climate and rich 
pastures, coupled with the introduction of refrigeration and the utilisation 


of by-products, have made sheep farming very successful On ill the 
plains of New Zealand the sheep is extensively reared tor wool and 
mutton. The Canterbury plains with the surrounding downs 
are the famous fields loi sheep 
more than one-fifth of the flock 
found. Normally the export of raw 
more than one-third of the total value of exports 
the meat and dairy produce has become, ol late, very important. I he 
dairy industry of New Zealand is run on a co-operative basis and is strictly 
supervised by the Government to ensure that no goods are exported 
which will damage the reputation for good produce which New Zealand 
holds.” On a production-cost basis. New Zealand's daily industry is the 
most efficient in the world, and does not require government subsidy . 


rearing. where 
of the Dominion are 
and wool accounts lor 
flie tearing of cattle tor 


' The total area under cultivation is a little less than 20 million acres I he 
chief crops are wheal, oats, barley, potatoes and fruits. I he average vie Id 
of grain crops per hectare is exceedingly high (e g wheat 3 .~ini kg . oats 
3,000 kg. ; and barley 360 kc >. Of minerals. New Zealand has small 
quantities of many. Lignite, silver, gold, and petroleum are obtained, 
though, with the exception of coal, these are not highly developed I ower 
for the industry is mainly obtained from natural stream which occurs m 
several areas from the volcanic region ol North Island. 

New Zealand is largely dependent upon overseas sources lor their 
manufactured goods. The Second World War presented both a challenge 
and an incentive to the expansion of domestic industries I he tailing ott ot 
imports, difficulties of shipping facilities and the demand lor increased 
local production had a healthy incentive to industrial development 
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Though industrial activity in New Zealand increased during the War 
period, expansion was hampered by lack of capital and also the difficulty 
of obtaining supplies of iron and steel, machinery and machine tools. As a 
result, her industry’ continues to be mainly concerned with the treatment 
of her primary products, meal freezing and preserving, butter and cheese, 
sawmilling, fruit preserving, brewing, etc. Sparse population and distance 
from great industrial countries, prevent her from becoming a great 
manufacturing country- Leather-goods, woollen and flax manufacture, 
pulp and paper, aluminium and machinery are some of the important 
industries. 

Although the rivers of New Zealand are numerous, these are. for the 
most part, unfit for navigation. New Zealand has over 3,500 miles of 
railway, which has been greatly influenced in direction by relief features. 
The mountainous relief of the country has necessitated the construction of 
tunnels frequently at great expense. Roads are fast developing in New 
Zealand, and at present there are 60.000 miles of roads. 

The pastoral character of New Zealand's development can be seen from 
exports like wool, butter, frozen meat, cheese, hides and Skin which 
account for nearly 90 per cent of the total value of her exports. Jhe chief 
imports are motor cars. oil. timber, cigarettes, iron and steel plates, 
manufactured cotton and wire for fencing. The chief buyers of New 
Zealand are U K . Japan. USA. and Australia. The chief sellers to New 
Zealand are Australia U.k.. Japan. USSR.. and West Germany. New 
Zealand has to rely on U.K. for more than 50 per cent of her exports while 
nearly the whole of her import trade is confined to the Commonwealth. 
The next important country in New Zealand's trade is Australia. New 
Zealand takes about 15 million worth of goods a year from India. 

The Chief trade centres are Wellington, Auckland, Dunedin. Christ¬ 
church. Nelson and Invercargill. Wellington is the capital ot the Dominion 
and is situated on Port Xicholson in the North island. It is the most 
important collecting and distributing centre of the country and handles a 
large coastal traffic' Auckland is the largest town in New Zealand. As it is 
situated »>n a narrow- Isthmus of the North Island, it has become important 
tor sea-traffic. Dairy pioduce is an important item of export. It is the 
centre of the gum-collecting and gold-mining industries. Dunedin is the 
principal town of the South Island. Invemtrgill is another chief town of 
the same island. C luisteluireh is an important town of the Canterbury 
plains ot the South Island. 


QUESTIONS 


l. Dc'.nK ihe influence **i rclurl 
AU'lr.ili.i, 
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jiuJ dintotc »*n ucikuIiuic and pjNloi.il economy of 

(Cat. D Com. 1074) 
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AUSTRALIA 


J What arc the principal export, from Australia and New Zealand * Dtscuss the P«>*Nli«.cs 
increased exchange between these countries and India ' 

4 Discuss the development ol east and west coast, of Australia and show how lar the influence 

ol climate is responsible lor such development . , , , 

5 Isolation and a small population hasc been potent forces in rcardmg the development ol 

Australia." Discuss this statement 

b Account lor high density ol population in the south-western parts ol Atjsiral.a 
7. Describe and account lor the distribution ol population in Australia, and estimate the 
.casons of its population scarcity , Bjnkcrs ; Cal B Com 1976) 

K. In recent years the commercial progress ol Australia has been remarkable Mow has this 
IT AuMwI^has made rapid progress in developing industry »l food preservation How has this 

. 

Australia and New Zealand. 

11. Describe the livestock rearing in Australia. (| , Bankers I97J) 

12. Describe .he gold M.mng CCM.CS ..I , , BjnUr , | V , 4| 


CHAPTER XVI 


ASIA* 

Asia is the largest and the most populous of the continents. With an 
area of about 17 million sqare miles, Asia occupies nearly one-third of the 
land surface of the globe. It has the shape of an enormous triangle and 
extends from the Arctic to the equatorial zone. Asia's population, which 
is more than half of the world's total, is mostly confined to the 
south-eastern region. South-East Asia accounts for one-sixth of the total 
area of the world and 55 p.c.of the world population. 1 

Geographical consideration 

In Asia there are certain disadvantages that have arisen from her 
physical environment for the development of industry and commerce. 
While a great part of Europe is within easy access of the sea. Asia is a 
huge compact mass, and a great portion of her central part is far removed 
from the sea, feeling no equalising influence and having 
little access to it. # Much of the interior * of Asia 
is still inacessible by roads and railways as the physical 
features have their impact on the development of transport. The 
north is separated frpm the south by a series of high and massive 
mountains radiating from the Pamir Plateau. From the Pamir the 
Himalayas, the Karakoram, the Ticn-shan and the Altai mountains 
extend to the cast, and the Hindukush and the Sulaiman mountains to the 
west. Again the east is cut off from the west by deserts and mountains. 
Communication, therefore, between the cast and the west as well as 
between the north and the south, is difficult and in some places not 
possible. The northern side, which covers more than half of the continent, 
has a climate unsuitable not only for agriculture, but also for human 
health and efficiency. 

Yet. in many ways Asia enjoys certain definite advantages for the 
development of commerce and industry. It touches Africa on the West 
through the Isthmus of Suez, merges with Europe through the Caucasus, 
the Ural River and the Ural Mountains and reaches out towards North 
America to the east. This contact with three continents of the world 
encouraged migration, spread of culture and development of trade from 
the remote past. Secondly, there is a wide belt in the South-East 
embracing India. Bangladesh. Burma. Malaysia. Viet Nam. Thailand, 
Coastal China. Kampuchea and Japan which has rivers, rainfall, plains 
and appropriate soils for agriculture. Thirdly, the continent has a variety 


• The suggested readings in Asia arc : Crcsscy. G. Asia's Lands and People. McGraw Hill. 
1951 ; Bcrgsmark. D. R. : Economic Geography of Asia. Prcniicc Hall. New York ; Stamp. 
Dudley : Asia. A Regional and Economic Geography. Dutton. London ; Lyde. L. W. : The 
Continent of Asia. Macmillan. London : Spate and East : The Changing Map of Asia. 
Methuen. London. 1950 ; The Far East and Austalasia. 1%9. Europa Publications Ltd. 
London ; Gunnar Myrdal. Asian Drama An Enquiry into the Poverty of Nations. 

' Atl statistic from Statistical Year Book 19S1 (UNO 1982) ; Production Year 19S2. Vol. 2 
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of mineral resources, in some of which she is ihe leading producer. 
Fourthly, her ocean frontiers are impressive, and except for the north 
provide outlets for commerce. Finally, the nch culture of the continent as 
manifested in her religions, art and architecture, astronomy and her 
inventive skill constantly inspire her people to come to the forefront again 
in the present-dayyvofTd. 

v —Population Distribution 

In 1981. the population of Asia was 2.800 millions out of world s total of 
2 399 millions. The average density of population in Asia is about 70 per 
sqare mile. The distribution of population is very uneven in Asia. 
Population is very dense in the Indo-Gangel.c plains of India, coastal 
China. Japan and Bangladesh where .Sie-fmdvmof^-rhan UK) people per 
square mile. High plateaus of Central Asia andSaudi Arabia as well as the 
cold regions of North Asiatic Russ.a and the Himalayan region have low 
density of population. Thus, the distribution pattern of population ,n As,a 
has been very much influenced by climate and the physical features both 
of which also determine the possibilities of agriculture Broadly 'peaking 
the agricultural recoils in South-East Asia are densely populated. In 
dc J, PoHa,d o areas h the T ra,e ~ per 

population trends—fertility. mortal.,v and 

indicate a condition of population explosion in A'l.c The 

££==§£!§» 

and economic reasons ^ nncr.ued to the American continent. 

PO h7. in°A n s?. U "he surplus population never tound and adequate outlet ,n 

KJ - “*«.*■ - h “" t ,IK 

. Asians. 

»>. h* zuizz 

„i M.Molihoiirs The economics aic undivcrsilicd. th.u.uu 

-Tb" secondarx ildus,ry. Popu.. growth can give an 

riscu by *«,.ii is «n mcrcj'cil consumei demand 

hamptrTd not so much by the popu.atton growth as be the low process o, 
industrialisation. 


V 
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Agricultural Resources 

Agriculture is the traditional source of livelihood and the largest single 
source of wealth. Yet it is large food importer. In the production of rice, 
millets, tea. oilseeds, sugar-cane, rubber, cotton, tobacco, cinchona, silk 
and soyabeans, Asia occupies a high rank among the continents of the 
world. About 70 per cent of the world's production of rice comes from 
Asia. Asia has almost a monopoly in the production of tea, jute and 
plantation rubber. In the production of cane-sugar. Asia contributes about 
one-third of the world's total cane-sugar. Her position in cotton 
production is second among the continents. 

Although all the countries of South-East Asia are mainly dependent on 
agriculture, not much was done to develop agriculture in the past because 
of the colonial system which encouraged plantation and other crops for 
export, e.g.. tea in Sri Lanka : cotton, jute and tea in India ; rubber in 
Malaysia. All these countries and many others are modernising their 
agriculture to attain self-sufficiency in food and to give a solid foundation 
for industrialisation. 

Mineral Wealth 

Asia has vast deposits of many minerals of industrial value. Coal, iron 
ore. petroleum, copper, tungsten, antimony, tin. managanese. lead, 
graphite and precious stones arc the principal minerals. Malaysia 
produces more than 30 p.c. of the world’s tin ; Urals is the chief source of 
platinum : the largest deposits of world’s manganese are in the Caucasus 
region ; the continent has four-fifths of world's anthracite coal : the 
Middle East is the world's richest petroleum field : the valley of 
Tigris-Euphrates has large deposits of copper, iron and sulphur : India is 
vastly rich in iron ore and manganese : and the richest known coal 
deposits arc in China. 

In most of the countries, industrialisation of the post-war period 
started with steel mills, power generation, chemicals and engineering 
industries. Of late, light industry and consumer goods constitute an 
important part of economy in most countries. With the exception of 
China,, industrial ownership is shared both by the governments and 
private sectors. Assistance for industrialisation is being obtained from the 
West in loans, export earnings, investment and technical know-how. 
Many international organisations like Colombo Plan and ECAFE are 
giving co-operation and encouragement to Asian countries outside China. 
Some countries rely heavily on aid and investment, and others on the 
intensity of their efforts, supplemented by foreign aid and investment. 

JAPAN 


Japan is the third biggest industrial country in the world following the 
U s A and U.S.S.R. Japan proper has the shape of a banana fruit and 
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consists of four main isiands of HokWmdo^Honshu, 

These four islands have an ta .hemonsoon region 

mountainous and lies m the ear q « cn iovs a far milder 

Japan lies entirely within the tempera e ■ ^ parallels of 

climate than the neighboring ■"-n'and onder he s P q( 

latitude. The climate of Japan, broadly sr.ahm c . 
continental and maritime elements. 

Japan is remarkable for ,1'e taf of,, a'ZTZZ'f 

the lowlands *hich are are. nconle have a maritime 

production have sea-.-rontagc otiseq^ c(lji|s wherc natural 

outlook. Unfortunately, how. - P , rug g e dierrain. and are 

harbours are many, have ,n genera hin.c lands ^ #| (|lc 

therefore unsuitable lor the dc\c op 1 constant dredging 

estuaries, sediments are depos.-cd- There are a few 

operations to permit ships J°.u.callv good lor navigation, for 

rivers in Japan and none .. 

their course is short and tney > * power 

they are useful for irrigation and as sour.. 

Causes of Japan's Progress 

Japanese economy has tjc .SornaUon which 

STE? 

post-war expansion, the go's"’ ‘ j bv phase- of slower growth to 

which ultra-rapid expansion v a An analysis of the factors 

reduce stresses in the balance I U |aclN I he Japanese are 

behind Japan's progress r.vea ' n | 1 j„e, 1 ,,| They are lough and 

hardworking, well-d,scphned and h g ^ ^ a ,e also highly 

have a tradition of facing O' " ,, anc e to groups rathei than 

skilled craftsmen. The soci.l) ■ 1 „ , lad j,j on ally defend the 

fo individuals, and conse^k an^ gfoup ol which he 

interest of Ins employer-of li • ■ |m ,; u d U al loyalty and group 

is a member. This attitude . employees do not think that 

they are exploited Ixcau c ^. |llCi|sV of the private sector. The need 

the belief of the Japanese * , fcl| scnm isly. liven now in 

tor the factory laws an lr ‘ 1 ’ U . unions . the industrial relation are 

nxr™ 'Z^>2 - rr - 

many social benefits and regard dismissal as unsocial. 

There is a dose relationship between Government and 'ndu't.v Ji»<l 
this has made the economy exceptionally icsponsive to man-made 
controls. Also, .he industrial developntem policy encourages the Japanese 
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to profit from and to improve upon the technological achievements of the 
West. The key sectors of Japanese industry are characterised by 
unrivalled efficiency and modernity. The country has put to use the most 
up-to-date technical know-how of the world in a managerial set-up which 
is essentially Japanese.* Also, the rate of capital investment since 1955 
has been higher than anywhere else in the world. 

Population character 

In Japan, the population is increasing very rapidly and the mid-year 
estimate of 1980 was 125 millions. The repidly increasing population is a 
very serious problem of modern Japan. At the same time, the 
Government is of the view that an increasing population can also 
strengthen the national economy with proper manpower utilisation. The 
Government is giving particular attention to the improvement of 
agriculture, reclamation of waste lands, development of manufactures and 
expansion of foreign trade with the object of solving the problem. 
Agriculture alone cannot support the increasing population which will 
require new lands four to five times greater than she has now. At present 
only 16 per cent of the total area is arable, and with care 5 million acres of 
new land may be reclaimed. A large proportion of farmers is engaged in 
subisdiary occupations which, today, account for 34 per cent of farm 
income. The combination of handicrafts and small-scale local industries 
with farming has been one of the most striking features of the Japanese 
economy. Very recently, however, a new class of farmers has been visible 
which takes the form of industrial employment combined with seasonal 
work on the farm. The problem of population which has become so 
serious in most Asian countries has been viewed in Japan as one which for 
its solution needs not only productive agriculture but also an expanding 
trade based on manufacturing industries. Meagre natural resources and 
the increasing population have not deterred the nation from becoming a 
great industrial country. In fact, in respect of per capita income and rate 
of economic growth she compares favourable with any advanced country 
of the West. 

The real secret of the country's tremendous success in the industrial 
field lies in the fact that the people have diligence, initiative and creative 
ability, who by their hard toil.and technology-orientation have made 
Japan the leading shipbuilder, the third greatest producer of steel and 
second in automobiles in the world. 

The Resources and Industries : The mountainous character of the 
surface, infertile soils, narrow coastal plains and limited alluvial lowlands 
are the difficulties of the agricultural industry. Agriculture is possible only 

‘ The explanation of Japanese success in modem manufacturing Industrie*. lies mainly in a 
combination of American >t\le productivity and European 't>lc wage rates. The average 
working week p 41 hourv The fringe benefits arc high Large Japanese companies provide free 
medical care. Moderate wages arc accompanied bv ven high productivity. 
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in about one-sixth of the total area of the country and i< practised on an 
intensive method. Where level land has not been available, the farmers 
use slopes of valleys, lowlands, artificial terraces slopes. Agricultural 
workers in full-employment in 1978 was 7 million. In recent years, certain 
changes have taken place in Japan in respect of farming community 
Apart from the fact of land reform which now gives proper!) right in 
farmers as well as incentive to improve their land, there is also the 
growing involvement of them in part-time employment in industry. Still 
another feature is the spread of mechanisation in agriculture notwith¬ 
standing the small size of farms. Even then, the yield per hectare is very 
high because of unusual amounts of hard labour, mechanisation and 
fertilizer used. The size of a farm per family of six members is 0.97 
hectare. The small-farming is a dominating factor in Japanese agriculture. 
The aim is. therefore, to get maximum yield b> means of intensive 
management. The cultivated land of Japan can be divided into two main 
groups : irrigated land and unirrigated land. The most distinguishing 
feature of Japanece agriculture is the preponderance of rice crop. Limited 
land for cultivation, growing population and the government and the 
government policy to encourage self-sufficiency in food account for the 
outstanding position of rice as a crop. Rice occupies about 4b per cent of 
the cropped area. The yield per hectare is 5K(Hi kg. by far the largest in 
Asia but well below Australia (7.200 kg ). This high degree of 
specialisation in the rice crop follows from the sub-tropical climate of 
southern and Central Japan, abundant summer rainfall and easily 
irrigated alluvial lowlands.* Other crops are wheat barley, millets and 
pulse Japan is also a producer of tea. The monsoon climate and the 
highlands arc the favourable factors in tea production. The coastal 
districts of the Pacific side has the greatest concentration because of 
-more sunshine, less snowfall, a heavier rainfall, longer growing season 
and somewhat less severe winter temparaturcs . 

Forest Resources : About b5 per cent of the area of Japan is forested, 
japan has three distinct forest areas Ml Hokkaido for spruce, birch, fir 
and larch; (bl Honshu for beech, chestnut popular, oak and ash; and Ic) 
southern forests ol broad-leaved evergreens. The economic value of 
forests iv as a source of timber, charcoal, wood luel. wood pulp and 
various foods such as nuts, fruit and bamboo shoots. Timber accounts for 
54 per cent of the output of forest products, charcoal coming nest with .4 
per cent Timber is obtained from coniferous and broad-leaf forests of 
pine, oak and maple Japan is also riel, m bamboos, vvptcss. camphor, 
lacquer fused lot varnishes), the was and mulberry tress. Lcom.mic.ill>. 
mulberrv is a verv important tree inasmuch as it supplies the natural Mod 
of the silk worm, and the bark for use in the manufacture of paper. 


I .a.......„h l.ip.m ... i-‘ mv ... ■' 
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cordage and coarse dress materials. The bamboo is most useful for the 
framework of the houses, paper, walking-sticks, pipes, mats and many 
other things. Wood and wood products are highly important in the 
econoim of Japan. Most of the buildings and utensils are made of wood. 
Wood is also used tor the manufacture of paper and ravon. for fuel and for 
charcoal gas. Her domestic limber needs are so great that Japan has to 
import wood from Norway. Swecden and Canada. 

Japan has only about 3 million cattle. 5 million pigs. 15(1.000 sheep and 
270.000 horses. Although the country has plenty ot rough land, the slopes 
are very steep for the grazing ol cattle. Moreover, the sub tropical climate 
of the country does not permit cultivation of fodder grasses: the grasses of 
the lull lands are harsh, coarse and innutritious for cattle. 

Fishing : I ishing has extraordinary importance in the economy of the 
Japanese nation. Japan is the greatest fishing nation and the natural catch 
amounts to about 15 per cent of the world's total. Labour shortage and 
limited area lor deep-sea fishing do not permit steady increase. The warm 
Japan current which flows along the eastern coast has an abundance of 
fish like sardines, mackerels and tuna. The waters of Kurile current 
further north have herring, salmon and cod Coastal fishing is the most 
important in Japan in which more than 90 per cent of fishermen are 
employed The products of coastal fisheries are sardines, herring, 
mackerel, trout, cod. dog salmon, yellow trail. Hat and shell fish. Japan 
exports more than a million dollar worth of marine products each year. 

Japan has developed her agriculture and fisheries to a very high degree 
but she has not become self-sufficient in food supplies. This has not 
created any problem because of the enormous volume of exports that 
gives foreign exchange for the import of food stuffs. 

Mineral Resources : Japan has a great variety of mineral resources, hut 
none is avaiable in quaniitics sufficient tor her requirements. The 
principal minerals aic copper “re. manganese, chrome ore. petroleum, 
coal, iron ore. zinc, lead and sulphur. Yet the country has to import 
annually wu p c for crude oil. *#N p c. tor iron ore. SO p.c. for copper ore 
and 5S p.c. lor coking coal. Coal is the most important mineral ot Japan, 
h provides more than t*H per cent of the value of her mineral output. The 
coal-field- ot Japan are scattered throughout the islands. Northern 
kvuslui and Hokkaido are the leading producers. Kyushu alone raises 
moie than Ml per cent ol the total output of Japan's coal. The Chikuho 
held i•! kvuslm is situated near the sea and is an area ot dense population. 
Hokkaido supplies 17 per cent of the total output. 

I he annual production of coal is about 22 millions tons. As most coal in 
Japan is bituminous and of low carbonising degree. Japan needs to import 
almost .ill the coking coal for iron and steel manufacture and high-grade 
anthracite coal tor carbide. The coal-seams are thin, sloped steeply and 
have many shills and folds. Coal-pits are usually springy and full of gas. 
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Coal-fields are on so small a scale that even the larges! coal-field in Japan 
(Isikari Coal-field) is no more than one-fourth of the saar Coal-fields, and 
one-third of the Ruhr. Production is therefore costly, and it is difficult to 
mechanise the mining. The manufacturing industry consumes 44 p.c.. 
energy 42 p.c. and transportation 13 p.c. of the total production of coal. In 
general, the consumption of coal by the energy section (electricity, gas. 
cokes and lignite) is inclined to increase, while that by manufacturing and 
transportation decreases. 

Next to coal, gold is the most important mineral product in Japan. 
Mining operations arc confined to northern Honshu and southern 
Kyushu. Gold ore is commonly found in association with copper and silver 
ores. Copper constitutes 13 per cent of the total mineral \alue of Japan. 
Coper is found in many places throughout the islands. More than 75 per 
cent of the total copper comes from the five mines of Asho. Besshi. 
Kosaka. Hitachi and Saganoscki. Japan ranks fourth in copper produc¬ 
tion. being surpassed by the U.S.A . Chile and Canada. 

Japan raised about 600.000 tons ol crude petroleum as against her 
annual requirements of K million tons. Such an output is of no world 
significance, for Japan is outranked in oil production by some 17 
countries. The oil-fields are found in western Honshu. Some oil-fields are 
also found in Hokkaido. 

Japan was slowly switching from coal-based economy to an oil-based 
economy till early 1974 in spite of the fact that coal has been abundant and 
oil is negligible. Falling price of crude oil in the international market and 
the lower tanker freightage, helped Japan to develop oil refinery. This 
shifting to oil was a revolution which took place in Japan s energy supply 
till recently. From early 1974. the increase in the price of petroleum has 
created a serious problem for Japan. Japan is showing interest in 
developing oil areas in Sumatra. Australia and Algeria. Japan imports oil 
from Middle hast (72 p.c.). Indonesia (16 p.c.). U.S.A. (3 p.c.) and New 
Guinea. 

Sulphur is abundant in Japan. This arises from the volcanic nature of 
the island. This mineral is mainly used in the fertiliser industry. The 
percentage of sulphur output against internal demand is normally 156 and 
so leaves a large surplus for export. 

The iron-ore deposit of Japan is not considerable. The iron oie 
production is 600.(MX) tons. The Kamaishi (Iwate Prefecture) and the 
Kuchan (Jokkaids) have in the past produced most of Japan's iron-ore. 
The Gumma Mine. Gumma Prefecture, is now the second leading 
producer after Kamaishi. The iron-ore reserves of Japan are estimated at 
170 million tons, which is about one per cent of the total coal reserves of 
Japan. The Kamaishi iron mine is the only place where of the ore reserves 
are found at over ten million tons. Japan is poor in iron-ore resources both 
in terms of total reserves and in the number of large deposits. Lead, silver, 
zinc, tin. manganese and antimony are also mined. 
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Japan has made considerable progress in hydro-electric development 
because it has many small and torrential rivers. The rugged surface of the 
islands, the swift-flowing streams and the heavy rainfall provide ideal 
conditions for developing hydro-electrocity. However, short and narrow 
vallevs do not permit large storage capacity and seriously hinder the 
development of hydro-electricity. Moreover, the rainfall is irregular. Most 
of the larger power sites are located on the eastern and southern slopes of 
the mountains although smaller plants are scattered throughout the 
country. The plant s.tes are Kanto (24 p.c.). Kansai (20 p.c.). Tohoku (16 

pc ) Chubu (13 p.c.). and Kvushu (10 p.c.) The first hydro-electric plant 

in Japan was started in 1892 in Kyoto on a stream flowing from Lake 


B 'xhe hydro-electric power in Japan is mainly used for industry, urban 
transporiation and lighting the houses. Ninety one per cent of the 
residential households and industrial buildings are wired for electnc 
purposes. Even in an industrially advanced country like the U.S.A.. only 
7S per cent of such buildings are wired. Three-fourths of the requirements 
for power in the country come from the hydro-electnc plants. 

The Manufacturing Industries 

The history of the development of manufacturing industries in Japan is 
a history of the governmental efforts and direct interest in this regard. 
Since 1868 when the feudalistic economy in Japan came to an end with the 
Meiii Restoration, it became the major concern of the government to 
develop machine industry, mining and commerce. "Students were sent 
abroad to learn the new western technology , foreign experts were mv.ted 
(o Japan; machinery and equipment were imported increasing amounts 
and state funds were applied to the founding of pilot factories mines and 
technical schools." The government vigorously continued the policy of 
starting factories till 188U Thereafter, the factories were sold to private 
owners who were encouraged to develop industries within the framework 
of national policy. Thus emerged private capitalism in Japan with 
adequate government controls. Between .894 and 1913. Japan developed 
both light and heavy industries. The period was of special significance to 
japan in view of her wars with China and Russia and her victories therein^ 
The wars led to the development of heavy industries like metallurgical and 
engineering as well as to the expansion and improvement of her 
agriculture The indemnity she received from China enabled her to 
expand her industrial activities further, and he. victory in war with Russia 
in 190S gave her the prestige and power to think and plan ,n terms of 
world markets. Textiles, pottery, paper and other light industries received 
“for foreign markets. During the World War I ,1914-18). Japan 
furthc. increased he. production and expo..- \ ..nous industries were 
expanded and power resources developed immediately after'the First 
World War. In l 1 **'. she was at the top of <i k production in the world, 
and she won first position among exporting counti.es of cotton cloth in the 
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world. Her exports of Rayon were also considerable. In 1935. her exports 
of steel products ammounted to about '/ : ni million tons. The Japanese 
economy suffered tremendously because of the World War II and the 
greatest problem of Japanese economy was to accomplish her self¬ 
standing economy and to stimulate her exports. 

Japan's industrial recovery started after 194N when the allied powers 
withdrew restrictions in respect of industrial equipment. The outbreak of 
the Korean War and the Government’s effective controls over prices, 
credit and wages helped the country to expand industrial production at a 
tremendous speed, and by 1951 the production reached the pre-war level. 
In 1956. the production index stood at twice the pre-war level. In more 
recent years, the country has made startling progress. Heavy industrial 
production showed the highest increase among all industries. Japan 
dominates the world markets for ships, and its steel industry is making a 
name for itself. There has been also an expansion of production for 
durable consumer goods such as automobiles and eletronics. The country 
has developed considerably the production of ceramics, chemicals, rubber 
and petroleum products. The most significant change today is decline in 
the importance of cotton textile and food industries. All through the 
central economic planning of the government has played a key role in the 
phenomenal growth of Japanese economy. The Japanese authorities are 
very promt in arresting inflationary developments. There are at present 
about ID million factory workers. Here industrial production is concen¬ 
trated in four regions : Tokyo-Yokohama. Osaka-Kobe. Nagoya and 
Northern Kvushu which together account for 55 p.c. of the total industrial 
output. Japan ranks third in the world in industrial output after the 
V S.A. and U S S R. 

The Textile Industry of Japan: The textile industry played a very 
dominant role till 1939. and was one of the leading export industries. 
Today, in spite of the general decline of the industry, the country has the 
highest production in chemical textiles. Japan has to import the largest 
portion of her requirements of raw cotton, raw wool, rayon, pulp from he 
different countries and therefore cannot take full advantage of the 
supplies of raw materials. The development of the industry in consequ¬ 
ence is favoured by geo-economic considerations in which Japan is 
comparatively fortunate. Moreover, the Japanese textile industry is 
favoured by the high moisture and oceanic climate, so necessary for textile 
processing Japan has also an abundant supply of industrious and diligent 
labour. The postwar development of the textile industrv billows the 
rationalisation of production processes and an improvement in technolo¬ 
gy. "Noteworthy is the structural change «*f Japanese textile industrv. 
from its pre-war character featured bv ratliei intensive labour to its 
post-war character featured by rather intensive m.in.igcmeni 

Cotton manufacturing industry occupies an important place in the 
economy of Japan. Osaka. Kobe. Nagoya and lokvo .ire the manulacttii- 
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ing centres. The largest number of mills are confined to Osaka, known as 
the Manchester of Japan. The Japanese cotton textile industry is entirely 
dependent on the imports of raw cotton, which account for about 28 to 30 
per cent of the total imports. The USA. is the largest supplier of raw 
cotton to Japan. Since Japan has to import most of its raw materials for its 
textile industry from abroad to put its products in the overseas markets, 
the future of the industry will depend on international economic situations 
like the extent of self-sufficiency in underdeveloped countries, the size of 
population in markets and the competitive strength of the Japanese 
industry. The industry is. therefore, looking for markets not only in Asia, 
but also in Europe. South America and Australia for its higher grade 
printed and dyed cloth. All the same, the development of synthetic fibres, 
the growth of cotton industry in China. India. Hongkong and the increase 
in the competitive strength of her competitors have made the export 
position of cotton textiles almost stagnant. Of late Japan has developed 
the synthetic fibre industry considerably on the tradition of cotton 
industry. 

The silk industry of Japan, which was in a flourishing condition before 
the First World War. has been going through crisis. The industry is 
composed mainly of small enterprises. Since the ratio of profit to working 
capital in small manufacturing enterprises generally is 9.8 per cent, and 
that of silk-reeling industry is only 4.8 per cent. Japan has been importing 
raw silk now. instead of making them for yarn. 

'Aron and Steel Industry: Because of their vital importance in the 
'industrial system and in many schemes of national defence, the Japanese 
Government is giving much assistance to steel production. The modem 
Iron and Steel Industry in Japan began in 1901 when the Government 
opened the first plant at Yawata. Owing to the scanty supply of domestic 
resources. Japan has to import practically all the iron ore she requires. 
Despite these disadvantages. Japan is the largest producer of crude steel 
in Asia. Her crude steel production in 1978 was 102 million tons. 

Japan has to depend upon India. Malaysia, the Philippines and 
Australia for her iron-ore. These countries supply more than 76 p.c. of the 
total iron-ore imports, which is about 13 times as much as domestic 
production. The rise in the price of domestic coal in Japan is also a 
problem for the iron industry. Today. Japan’s greatest export industry is 
iron and steel. 

The most important branch of metal industry is the machine manufac¬ 
tures. which has been developed primarily for export. The other post-war 
industrial branches of iron and steel industry are the steel vessels, 
automobiles and rolling stock. Japan in the largest producer of ships in the 
world, and in the production of commercial automobiles, she is surpassed 
only by the U.S.A. The ship-building industry of Japan has acquired an 
outstanding competitive strength because of extensive technological 
innovations. 
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The other important industries are chemicals, rubber, leather and hides, 
cement, ceramics, paper and pulp, optical, aircraft and automobile 
industries. Rubber industry is of growing importance. Recently the 
Japanese have made much progress in chemicals. The pottery of Japan is 
beautiful and has a worldwide demand. Nearly one-third of pottery 
production is meant for export. 

Japan has a large number of medium and small enterprises which play a 
very significant role in the country's economy. Out of a working 
population of 18 millions employed in all fields of industries in Japan, 
more than 14 millions constituting 81 per cent of the total number are 
employed in medium and small industries. The percentage of exports 
made by medium and small industries has been gradually increasing 
during the past few years. The products are furniture and fixtures, leather 
goods, electrical appliances, chemical goods optical supplies, cameras, 
stoneware, glassware, toys, watches and others. Most of the small 
industries obtain subcontracts from bigger industries for the supply ot 
parts and various commodities. All the same the imbalance between the 
development of big industries and small enterprises has posed a serious 
problem inasmuch as the latter's survival demands more rigorous 
attention from the Government. 

One of the youngest industries is the manufacture ol miniature 
transistorised receivers. More than 1 million units are exported, worth 
about £15 millions. Apart from direct sales abroad, the Japanese 
manufacturers have concluded a number of joint venture contracts with 
foreign firms for the manufacture of Japanese television sets abroad. 

Foreign Trade of Japan 


Japan has increased ihe volume of her foreign trade to a large extent. 
Because of the paucity of mdustr.al raw mater...Is within the country, her 
dependence on supplies from abroad has been heavy. Similarly, her 
concern for overseas markets lor her goods is great C onsequently, the 
prosperity of the country depends on he. ability to import raw materials, 
export manufactured goods, and keep a favourable balance of trade. 

Japanese trade with South-lias. Asia and the f a. East exclue ng China 
accounts for more than *1 p c. ol her trade in the world. Japan is also 
C hina's largesi trading partner, and supplies to C hina steel, fertilisers and 
chemicals. 

The exports from Japan consist of cotton fabrics, rayon labncs. iron and 
steel, silk, chemicals, pottery, machinery and ships, radio receivers and 
optical instruments. Machinery and transport equipment account for 
one-fourth of the total export, followed by textile yarn and labncs (20 

P-C.). 


illoiit Coimpoii u* rn.ilcii.ils unless she 
owiscjs business network m 


Japan ,v an • lxpo.1 to UmT c«n.n She c.ino. aHo.U.oir 
exports her finished g.H>ds Japanese Him* ..re expanding he 
many country through the Japan External Trade Organisation (Jctro) 
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Japan imports food and beverage, textile materials, metal ore, mineral 
fuels, vegetable products and others. The import of meat is a recent trend. 
New Zealand is the main supplier. The import of meat signifies a change 
in the consumers’ taste from fish to meat. 


U.S.A. 

Direction of Forf.ign Trade 1981 
(In million U S. Dollar) 

EXport 

38.883 

Imports 

25,275 

West Germany 

5.954 

2.423 

U.K. 

4.772 

2.720 

Australia 

4.768 

7.404 

Iran 

1.480 

13.263 

India 

1.195 

1.053 

Saudi Arabia 

5.857 

21.424 

Worn i) 

151.000 

142.865 


Japan has a favourable balance of trade with India, which receives iron 
and steel, railway vehicles, electrical machinery and industrial machinery. 
Japan receives Irom India iron-ore. raw cotton, manganese ore. mica, 
leather and steel scrap. U.S.A., U.K.. Canada. West Germany. Kuwait. 
Australia and India are the chief sellers to Japan. 

Trade-Centres and Ports 


The most important trade-centres and cities of Japan are Tokyo. 
Osaka. Nagoya. Kobe. Yokohama and Kyoto. These cities are grouped 
\er\ close to one another and none of them are far from the sea. Although 
there are 1.100 ports and harbours in Japan, only 11 ports are of 
international importance, each handling more than 10 million tons of 
cargo. These ports are Tokyo. Yokohama. Nagoya. Osaka. Kobe. 
Muroran. Kawasaki. Wakayama-Shimotsu. Kokura. Dokai and 
Takuyama-Kudamatsu. 

Osaka is the business centre of Japan. It is often stigmatised as the C ity 
of Smoke, for there are many mills and factories in the city, whose smoke 
keeps the town under a cloak of grey all through the year. It is particularly 
important lor cotton manufactures. It is located on the Osaka Bay at the 
eastern end of the Inland Sea and has connection by water with the rest of 
japan and with foreign countries. Moreover, in the city itself facilities for 
\%ater transport are excellent. It is sometimes called the Venice of Japan. 
But the hinterland is very poor in raw materials. Cotton spinning, printing 
and book-binding, manufacture of machinery, iron and steel materials, 
paper goods and ship building are the activities of the city. "Because of 
water transport within and without the city ; because of its 
wide expanse of level land: because of the accessibility to raw materials. 
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fuel and labour; and perhaps to a less degree because of a supply of capital 
originating from the commercial activities of the feudal period. Osaka has 
surpassed all other cities of Japan in industrial development.' 

Kobe, only 30 km. from Osaka, is a port and possesses a deep natural 
harbour. It is known as a port of entr> for important foodstuffs. Though it 
was declared a major port in 1951. handled 38 p.c. and 20 p.c. of the 
country's total exports and imports respectively. The chief exports are 
steel, metal products, wood products, machinery, fertilizer and textile 
products. As the city is confined to a narrow coastal strip, there is limited 
room for industrial expansion. A high and continuous range of hills 
surrounds Kobe and the city is only 3 km. long and I l K km. wide. Its 
activities are shipbuilding, match and rubber manufacture. 

Tokyo, the capital, is situated on the eastern coast of Honshu. It is the 
third largest city in the world. Its two ports are Yokohama and Tokyo. 
Yokohama is one of the finest harbours of Japan h is large, deep and 
well-protected. The chief exports are silk, cloth, metal products and 
medicine. It handles a cargo of about 30 million tons a year. Tokyo 
harbour is shallow and large vessels cannot enter there. Recently, 
however, because of modernisation and improvement, the port of Tokyo 
can accomodate 10.000 G T class vessels The principal industries of 
Tokyo are printing and book binding, the manufacture of electrical 
apparatus, the manufacture of hardware, and the manufacture of glass 
and rubber Earthquakes frequently destroy the buildings and industries 
of the city. 

NaKova is situated on the south shore of Honshu between Osaka and 
Tokyo. Its harbour is artificial, and it is of not much importance as a port 
of call for the steamship lines connecting foreign countries. The great 
m.tusbishi aeroplane manufacturing factory is located in the city. The 
reeling of raw silk is the most important industry. China clay and 
porcelain works and weaving of cotton cloth are the other activities. Its 
geographical location has made it an important sea and land traffic centre 
of Central Japan The chief exports are rolling stock, machinery, and 
porcelain ware. Kyoto is an old industrial city of Japan. It is the cultural 
centre of the Japanese empire. Wakayama is situated 60 km. south of 
Osaka. It is an important manufacturing city 

KOKKA 

Korea is located on the eastern margins of < Inna. It is a peninsula cut 
off from the mainland by a broad mountainous base. 

North Korea is 121.0(H) sq. km. in area with 8 million population while 
South Korea covers 98.CHM) sq. km with 33 million pupulation. 


Korea is a mountanous country, especially the northern and eastern 
parts. The west and south are somewhat plain where most of the 
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agricultural land is found. In the mountainous forest-regions of the north 
and middle Korea, cultivation is carried on in the hill-sides. The eastern 
coastal region is narrow and is. therefore, not important for agriculture, 
which is mainly confined to the lowlands in the western parts. Crop-land 
occupies about 21 per cent of the total area. Rice, millet, tobacco, beans, 
cotton, hemp and other monsoon crops are cultivated. Rice is the most 
important crop and its cultivation covers about 40 per cent of the cropper 
area. In Northern Korea, barley and wheat are grown as summer crops. 
The Japanese encouraged the cultivation of cotton in Korea. The mineral 
wealth consists of gold. coJ and iron. Gold mining is carried on mostly in 
South Korea. Iron-ore is one of the most important mineral resources of 
Korea. All important deposits are located in North Korea from the west 
part of Hwanghac-Do to the north-west of Pyongan Nam Do. The 
reserves of iron-ore in North Korea are more than 100 million tons. Coal 
is mostly of soft and anthracite type, and the production is about 15 
million tons a year of which about 6 million tons are raised in South 
Korea. Zinc, lead and mica are also found in fair quantities. South Korea 
has one of the world's largest deposits of tungsten. 

Industries are highly developed in North Korea. Cotton textiles, 
hydro-electric power, chemical works, cement works, petroleum refinery 
are all in the Northern Section. North Korea is not only highly 
industrialised, but is self-sufficient in food also. South Korea is predomi¬ 
nantly an agricultural country with rice, barley, wheat and tobacco as 
principal crops. Industrial plants are being developed for textiles, steel, 
cement, rayon, glass, etc. in South Korea. The capital of North Korea is 
Pyonfiyanfi. The important manufacturing centres arc Pusan (for silk). 

Kenjiho (for steel) and Inchon. There are 3,500 miles of railway in 
Korea. Cotton-textile industry is fairly well-developed in South Korea. 
Seoul, the capital of South Korea, is connected with Mukden by rail. 

About f>0 per cent of the foreign trade of North Korea is with U.S.S.R. 
China shares nearly 30 p c. India has a small trade with North Korea. 

PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


China is the third largest country after the U.S.S.R. and C anada. and 
contains nearly hall the inhabitants of all Asia. The total area of C hina is a 
little more than *1.7 million sq. km. The estimate of mid year population in 


IVK1 was »)00 millions. 

China is traditionally divided into North Korea. Central China and 
South China in terms of three river basins of the Hwang-Ho. Yangtze and 
Sikiang. The large size of China has not helped very much in regard to 
self-sufficiency, but it has proved to be a great military asset for defence in 
depth More than 50 p.c. of the area consist of mountains, steep hills, and 
cold plateaus. Of the balance, two-thirds are arid. Barley 15 p.c. of the 
land is even and potentially usable for agriculture. And only 11 p.c. of the 
land is actually under cultivation where more than 78 per cent of the 
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population work for a bare subsistence. There is much pressure of people 
on arable land. China's littoral location gives her the advantage of using 
two great ocean highway—one from Singapore and the other from North 
America. The entire seaborne trade of China today is. however, carried 
through the Singapore route. The eastern seabord of China is the front 
door and extends up to a distance of 8.000 miles. The northern coast is 
fringed by shoals, and navigation depends to a great extent on channels 
cut by rivers. 

Transport: The bulk of China's freight and traffic is handled by 
railways. There are about 32.000 ktn. of railways in operation, which are 
entirely inadequate to handle the traffic the economy of China demands. 
The principal railways are as follows: li) Peking-Canton railway via 
Chengchow-Wuhan-Chuchow: fi'i; Tientsin-Shanghai railway via Pukcv 
and Nanking: I tit) Eastern Chinese railway from Manchauli through 
northern Manchuria \.a Harbin, to the Soviet frontier near Vladivostok; 
(iv) South Manchuria railway—Chang-Chung-Shenyang (Mukden)- 
Dairen; hi Peking-Shenyang railway: (vi) New great north-south trunk 
lines; (viil new great east-west trunk lines; (viii) Chengtu-Chunking 
railways. There are numerous roads over which a vast internal trade is 
carried on. I he total highway mileage is about 200.000 km. The important 
highways of commercial significance are (i) Kunming-Lashio (1000 km.), 
and Ini S/echewan-Sinkiang (4000 km.). The first one is also known as 
Burma Road and is conneetd with Chungking and Saifu. The northern 
sector of Burma Koad is connected with Assam by Ledo Road (re-named 
Stilwell Koad) across North Burma. There is a new road between 
Kirkhi/ia and l.asha. Lashan-Sichang and Sichang-Hsiangun are two 
other roads 

The rivers of China are important both for irrigation and navigation. 
The chief rivers are the Yang-tse-kiang provides an excellent waterway for 
more than 1.600 km. from its mouth. The Yang-tse*kiang is the main 
channel of trade, industry and the only means of communication with 
Central China. It has opened up an enormous tract of territory to foreign 
commerce. The llwang-ho or Yellow River in North China is the second 
largest river of the country. Its disastrous floods have cost millions of lives 
and enormous wealth in China. From its source to the sea it is 4000 km. 
long, and yet the river is not navigable. The course is either too swift and 
broken by rapids or becomes too shallow and filled with too many 
snadbars to allow the use of boats. Only in parts of Hunan and for 50 km. 
above the mouth is the river navigable for steam launches. The Si-kiang in 
southern China rises in the highlands of Yunnan and flows eastward. The 
Si-kiang is navigable throughout its course. 

These three river basins of China form distinct natural regions as 
regards relief, soil, climate and products. 
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Population: With about 900 million population, the distribution of 
population in China has been very uneven. Density of population is very 
high in (a) the coastal plain from the Manchurian border in the north to 
the island of Hainan in the south; (b) the plains watered by;he Hwang-ho. 
Yang-tse-kiang and Si-kiang. (c) the Wei-ho valley and the Red Basin of 
Szcchtwan. The alluvial soil, adequate rainfall and high summer 
temperature favour the cultivation of lands in all these regions. It must be 
noted that the very large population in China depends entirely on 
agriculture. The lower basins of the three great rivers have an average 
density of population of more than 300 per sq. km. The areas of low 
density of population are Tibet. Sinkiang and Mongolia which are 
desert-plateaus where the density is nowhere more than 12 people per 
square km. The Yunnan, although a plateau, is crossed by numerous 
fertile valleys and contains rich minerals. The region is therefore densely 
populated. The pressure of population in China is very' great, being two 
per cent per annum. The average density of population is only K4 persons 
per square km. but the pressure on the cultivated land is as much as 1.000 
persons per square km. 

Resources of China: China is a vast country with rich mineral, 
agricultural, and forest resources. Her soil is fertile and rivers are valuable 
for irrigation purposes. In spite of such vast resources and population. 
C hina had virtually no industry even fifty years ago. Certain geographical 
conditions are responsible for her slow economic development. With the 
exception of the eastern part, the country is surrounded on all sides by 
mountains and deserts which render communication with the rest of the 
world difficult. This isolation was a factor which kept most of the people 
ill-informed of what was happening elsewhere. The products of the 
western side could not be conveniently brought to the eastern side as the 
means of transport were inadequate. Because of the physical features, the 
economic development and the concentration of population were in the 
north-south direction along the eastern margins. 

Recentlv. China has already become a respectable industrial power. 
Her per capita production is still very low. Its economic growth rate 
among the highest in the world. 

The main characteristic feature of the Chinese process of industrialisa¬ 
tion is the emphasis on small and medium-sized mines and factories, based 
on local supplies, in various lines of production. 

A K rii allure is the main industry of China. The monsoon climate and the 
fertility of the alluvial soil are the contributory factors. Agriculturally. 
China can be divided into two parts: Northern China for wheat, sorghum, 
millets, cotton, tobacco and soyabeans, and Southern China for rice, tea 
and sugar-cane. Manchuria is known as the soyabeans empire of the 
world. The three basins of the Hwang-ho. Yang-ksc- kiang and Si-kiang 
are very important for grain cultivation. Indeed. China is the world's 
largest grain-producing country and harvests about 200 million tons of 
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grains a year. Millets and wheat are raised in Hopei. Shansi. Shantung and 
Hunan districts which are watered by the Hwang-ho. Rice is cultivated 
more or less throughout the country . The entire basin of the Yang-kse- 
kiang from Anhwei to the outer part of Szcchewan grows rice. With an 
annuai yield of about 80 million tons of rice. China accounts for more than 
one-third of the world s total rice output. The average yield of nee per 
hectare in China is 25(H) kg. The wheat production is about 32 million 
tons. Cotton is grown extensively in the Yangtse and the Yellow- River 
valleys. China ranks second after the U S A. in the production of cotton. 
The yield of cotton per acre is about 234 lbs. as against India's 77 lbs. 
Kiangsi and Fukien on the south-east coast are noted for tea. Tobacco is 
grown in most of the districts and there is a considerable export as well as 
a big home consumption. Silk, poppies, soyabeans and sugar-cane are also 
found. 


Principai 

Ar.RKlUTt'RAl Crops 

in China 




(In million tons) 




1974 

1981 

1974 

1981 

Millets 

12 

5.9 Wheat 

44 

57 

Sugar-cane ... 

4b 

47 Rice 

Barley 

129 

1.9 

146 

3.4 

Soybeans 

Jute substitutes 

12 

14 

8 Rve 

I I Tea OHIO) ... 

1.8 

325 

1 

354 


The agricultural development which was given a low priority in central 
planning earlier in favour of the development of heavy industry so as to 
lav a foundation for an industrial state, received again a greater attention 
by ,hc end of 1970 as the Government thought that • industrial 
development requires simultaneous development of agriculture". The 
agricultural development lor long did not depend on capital intensive 
measures such as reclamation, mechanisation or extensive use of chemical 
fertilisers, but on the improvement of unit area yields and on the 
extension of sown area by means of irrigation generally on a small scale. 
However, the Government is adopting methods to increase production of 
agricultural commodities, particularly foodgrains. as China is deficient in 
them. The Government has been taking effective measures tor the 
prevention of floods, wind-storm and the conservation of water and soil. 
China is still unable to meet her domestic requirements of grains in view 
of the increasing rate in the growth of population. Another problem is to 
feed the industrial workers of the north which is the main industrial area 
of Chiana. Since the northern region is also the wheat-eating region, most 
of the imported wheat is sent there. At the same time, the other areas also 
require wheat because rice alone cannot meet the demand. All efforts for 
agricultural expansion do not indicate that the country has become 
self-sufficient in food because of natural disaster and lack of equipment. 
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China has to buy substantial quantities of food every year from Australia, 
Canada, France, West Germany and Argentina, of which Australia and 
Canada supply more than 40 per cent each. 

Husbandry supplies furs, hides and other animal products. Horses and 
mules are used as pack animals in the drier north. Cattle are reared 
throughout the country, while sheep are numerous in the north and the 
west. Pigs are domesticated in Szechewan in the west, Anhwei, Shuntung 
and Hupei in the north-east and Kwantung in the south-east. 


^ Mineral Resources 

China's mineral potentialities are extensive and varied. The most 
important region for minerals lies between Szechewan and Lunnan where 
almost every mineral in found. In regard to coal reserves. China stands 
fourth in the world, ranking next to the U.S.A.. USSR. and Canada. 
Her coal reserves total approximately 444.511 million tons. The coal and 
lignite production in China is around 450 million tons annually. Chinese 
coal is mainly high grade anthracite and bituminous. The total amount of 
coking coal available in China has never been estimated. The principal 
coal mines are as follows: tat North-East China—Hokang. Fushun. 
Mishan. Penchiku and Peipao; ib) North China— Kailan, Tatung. 
Chungfu; ic) Central and South China— Hwatung. Changhsing. West 
Kiangsi. Ilsian-kiang. Hsianyung. 

In North-East China. Fushun coal is one of the best steam and bunker 
coals m the Far East, although its heating value is not considered high. 
Penchiku coal is famous as one of the best coking coals in China. The field 
is located east of Mukden covering an area of 3.500 hectares. North China 
has the largest coal reserves of highest quality. This is the* region where 
most of the Chinese anthracite comes from and where the highest heating 
value of China’s bituminous occurs. North-Western China is less 
important so far as coal is concerned. In Southern China. Szechewan 
reserves rank first in quality. The principal coal mines of China bear little 
relation to the location of the largest deposits, but are located along the 
railways or near water transportation. 

China dominates the world market in tungsten which is an important 
alloy m the manufacture of steel and for the Women,s of electric lights. 
China supplies about 10.0(10 metric tons of tungsten a >eat The ores are 
found .11 Kiangsi. Hunan and Kwantung. West Germany is the leading 
buyer of Chinese tungsten, /n antimony (lima lias almost a world 
monopoly Antimony is useful as a hardening agent for lead and enters 
into the composition of type metal and antt-trict.on metal. Hunan is the 
leading producer of antimony. Small quantities of this ore are also found 
in Kwantung. Yunnan. Kiangsi and Kweichow The annual output of 
antimony is 14.000 metric tons. Tin is also a valuable metal in China. 
South-Western China borders on the great tin zone of the world which 
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extends from Burma through the Malayan States to Indonesia. China’s tin 
mostly comes from the Kochiu district in southern Yunnan eastern 
K.anes. and Hunan. The bulk of the ore is shipped to Hongkong and 

Chinese iron-ore deposits, however, occur in widely spaced areas making 
eninese uu » .mnortant iron-ore mines are in the 

«*5 » Hupei, Anhwei. 

X'.e“ „d eine. “ 

xS Lrxxrx ss 

in , Sh f"1 is claimedTo be a. SO million tons a year. S.nkiang in West 

p c r r.i^; d : f. 

The development of mining » ^ ^ mo4)|y sjIua(cd jn the 

location °^ hc ^ n, i ^ corlsld e.ablc from the ports, and transport 
interior, the *»«"«• |[o[) orc is nol generally found near the 

S'fldd" factor which , responsible for the slow development of the 
metal industry. 

Manufactures and Manufacturing Areas 

(I i,in,i in- hcini! developed steadily, and the heavy 
^rt ^“SSanni£ Two distinct periods in 
industry is ol Ncw China are noticeable-thc penou of 

,he economic dc P n ^ ^ pcrjod of economjc construction. The 

economic rib- bT M ., llc( | in J953 to construct the elementary basis 

,FS ' industrialisation of .he country, by doubling the production of 

f°r S °c.ahst mdu ^ By 1% |. ,he Second Plan was given 

favour of annual plans for recovery of agriculture and consolidation 
up in favour a T(l)rd pisc-Year Plan was again started with 

Of "Idustncs l l . I Fourth Five-Year Plan started with 

SE - local industry The Fifth Five-Year Plan 

which ended in 981 had emphasised trade and commerce^ 

s ,k woollen goods, cigarettes, vegetable oil. porcelain and lacquered 
I the other products of the manufacturing industries. Recently 
wares arc ‘* e . £ ha5 cnga ged the attention of the Government. 

, he iron and steel ndus ry na ^ Ansl ,an Wuhan. Paotow. 

™ e h^Peking Chengchow. Tientsin. Taiyuan C hungking and Penh- 
SrChan in Manchuria is the principal metallurgical centre which has 
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a capacity of 6 million ingot tons of steel. Wuhan in Hupei has a capacity 
of 3 million tons of steel. Paotow which began production in 1957 has yet 
to complete a few more blast furance and open hearths. Shanghai 
produces between 1.5 and 2 million tons. The largest plant in the Peking 
area are is in Shin-Ching-Shah with about 500.000 tons a year. The total 
production of steel in 1978 was 28 million tons. At Shanghai a 
ship-building yeard has been opened. Tanning and cement works are 
centred in Kiangsu and Shantung. 

Foreign Trade of China 

The foreign trade of China is handled by the Government through 8 
national corporations. Silk, bean products, cotton and wolfram and 
antimony comprise the bulk of China’s contribution to world trade. The 
other exports are tin. sugar, hides, pottery and bamboo wares. The 
principal imports are grass, fertilisers, raw cotton, hardware, machinery, 
rubber, arms and ammunition and matches. The direction of the foreign 
trade has undergone several changes in recent years. Before the Second 
World War. China’s trade was mostly with European countries. After the 
war and till 1960. about 50% of the trade was with the Soviet Union, 20 
p c with other Communist countries and 30% with non-Communist 
countries. Between 1970-75. China had about 20% with Communist 
countries and 80% with non-Communist countries. 

Direction of Foreign Trade 1981 



(in million U S. Dollars) 
Export 

Import 

U.S.A. 

1.875 

3.963 

Japan 

4.803 

5.584 

West Germany 

699 

1,118 

U.K. 

317 

411 

703 

Australia 

340 

Pakistan 

164 

299 

Hongkong 

4.792 

2.161 

Singapore 

702 

196 

Wori d Total 

19.881 

19,386 


Ports and Trade Centres 

The important ports of China are Tientsin. Shanghai. Hangshow. 
Canton. Nanking. Hankow and Fuchow. 

Shanghai is the most important port in China, handling as it does in 
normal times over 50 per cent of China’s foreign trade. Shanghai is 
situated on a tidal creek near the Yang-tse-kian. Its manufacturing 
industries are cotton and silk. It is the principal poit ot modern China, and 
is the natural outlet ot the Yang-tse-fciang. Its situation approximate!) 
midway along the China Coast makes it at oikc the most natural 
distributing centre for extensive trade with coastal ports: hut of far greater 
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importance is the fact that Shanghai commands the vital position for 
commerce and the very outlet of the whole Yangtse river system. The 
harbour is not very deep and. therefore, big steamers have to anchor at 
some distance from the shore. Hankow is situated at the confluence of the 
Yang-tse-kiang and the Man rivers. It is an important river port and 
manufactures cotton, silk and steel. Tientsin is the port for Peiping and is 
the main outlet for the produce of Northern China. Nanking manufac¬ 
tures silk and cotton. The other trade centres are Mukden. Darien and 
Newchwang. 

Hongkong is an island port near the mouth of the Sikiang in Southern 
China. It has been under the British administration since 1843 when it was 
ceded by China to Great Britain. It has an area of 398 sq. miles with 4 
million population. Victoria is the town of the island. It is the main outlet 
for the produce of Southern China. The industrial development of 
Hongkong in respect of electronics has been considerable because 
overseas manufacturers find Hongkong an excellent Asian base. Hon¬ 
gkong is a free port, and carries on a large entrepot trade with Australia. 
India and the United Kingdom 

THE PHILIPPINES 

The total area of the country is (299.400 sq. km ) with a population of a 
little above 42.5 millions for 189 persons per square mile of land area. 
Forests cover 60 p c. of the area and supply timber, gums, resins, barks 
and bamboo. Area of land under cultivation is about 14 p.c. of the total 
land area About 4 million people depend directly on agriculture. The 
chief crops are rice, sugar-cane, maize, cocoanuts. abaca and tobacco. 
Rice is the staple cereal food of the Filippinos. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
crop acreage is devoted to rice and maize It raises about 6 million tons of 
rice a year Compared to other sectors in the country, agriculture 
maintains a steady increase in its contribution to national output. 

Sugar is raised lor export. In noimal times, sugar accounts for well over 
a third of the total values of all Philippines' exports. The annual 
production of sugar is a little above 1.5 million tons while the home- 
consumption docs not exceed 115.000 tons, leaving a considerable surplus 

for export. 

Of late, mining has become very important. Gold production has nude 
great progress during the last ten years and is found m northern and 
southern Luzon. Mindanao and Masbatc. The principal base- metals are 
iron ore. chrome, manganese and copper. Goal occurs in almost all the 
larger islands of the Philippine Archipelago, but the deposits are not 
always extensive enough for commercial exploitation. Only in a few 
localities have coal deposits been found in sufficient abundance to warrant 
development. The total reserves of coal arc estimated .it only 41 million 


'Abac*, a 'JKCKA «»| plantain \*hicli uilJ* a xjIu-iM. IiIhv •' 
commerce. Ii •' Me the banana in habit H gi«mih ,h ‘ 
beaten *nh clubs, husk led. cashed and dried 


•- died Manila hftnp ol 
.uc s|'lit into long 'tups 
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tons. The annual production of coal is hardly 51.000 tons. The iron ores of 
the Philippines are located in Albay. Cebu. Samar and Davao. The high 
grade iron-ore reserves are estimated at 18 million metric tons. The 
iron-ore production in a year is about 1.6 million tons. Practically £11 
iron-ore produced in the country is exported to Japan.Theother minerals 
are manganese, nickel and lead. Recently uranium ore has been 
discovered in the country. 

(There is not much industrial evelopment in the Philippines. Manufac¬ 
tured goods consist of cigars, cordage, pearl buttons, embroidery, canned 
pineapple and hats most of which are carried on in homes. J 


The most important items of export from the country are sugar, cop'a. 
timber, copper ore. iron ore. plywood, lumber, pineapples and tobacco. 
The imports into the Philippines arc cotton goods, iron and steel goods, 
vehicles, silk goods, paper, food, cigarettes, petroleum, chemicals, and 
pharmaceutical products, explosives, fertilizers and machines of trans- 
port. Cotton goods, iron and steel and food products form the bulk of 
imports. On account of the fact that agricultural products are raised 
mostly for export, the country imports foodstuffs—chiefly meat. fish, 
wheat and dairy, representing normally 10 p.c. of all imports. The 
direction of trade is mostly with the U.S.A. (export 75 per cent and 
import <>2 per cent) and Japan. 


THAILAND 

The area of the country is just under 514.000 sq. km. which is rather less 
than that of Burma The population consists of about 42 millions. These 
arc mostly confined to the alluvial plains and river valleys, where the 
cultivation of nee is possible. The alluvial plains of the Menam and 
Mekong rivers in middle Thailand are the most populated parts ot the 
country. North Thailand has only a scanty population. The central plain 
which is drained hv the Menam is the most productive part of the country 
About fill per cent of the land is covered by forests. In the north, mixed 
deciduous forests with teak predominate. In all other parts of the country, 
tropical evergreen forests are found. Most of the teak timber in Northern 
Thailand is floated down to Bangkok for distribution and utilization. The 
cultivated area occupies about 10 per cent of the total land area. 
Eightv-three p.c. of the population are engaged in agriculture. The ch.e 
produce is rice. Other products are cocoanut. tobacco, pepper, cotton and 
rubber As rice accounts for 04 per cent of the cropped area, the question 
of irrigation is very important. Only limited sections of Thailand receive 
adequate rainfall (7(H for rice cultivation. Canals and ditches have been 
constructed to direct flood-water to fields. The minerals in Thailand are 
varied—but little developed except tin mining. The country has deposits 
of wolfram, antimony, coal, copper, gold. iron, manganese molybdenum, 
rubies, silver, zinc and zircon. By far he most important are tin and 
wolfram. Iron deposits are the most widespread of all mineral deposits in 
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Thailand, but only a few workable deposits have been discovered. Tin has 
been worked in Thailand for centur.es. It is estimated that reserves of tin 
m Thailand will be no less than one million tons and can be worked for 

a ^Tbtf count repossesses a few industries of importance like paper, cotton 
7 ee.n, -,nd sugar The Government has lately set up paper 

“'iZW SIW«. U.S.A 

Ml n c of Thailand's exports. The principal exports are rice. tin. rubber 

,nd te.k The imports are motor vehicles, petroleum, textiles, metal 

'felines machine rv and foodstuffs. About 45 p.c. of the imports 
manufactures 1 c|hcr arc U K .. Japan and West Germany. 

Amon than exports to Thailand gunny bags are by far the most 
Amo * , followed by cotton yearn and textile manufactures. 
,m K on the rive. Menam is the capita, and only port of Thailand. 
Manv canals run through Bangkok and. therefore, it is known as the 
VenTce of the East Bangkok ,s now a port of entry lor Laos. 

MALAYSIA 

I. ,„.,sis of West Malaysia. Sabah and Sarawak. The population is 

' " , n millions There are certain remarkable features in the 

fldblhon ind composition o. population. The density in Wes, Malaysia 
distribution and c P ^ Sj[awak „ 1S 1K , The estern par, of the 

1S 167 pvr sc|u pula(cd , hc area is forest-covered. Of the 

peninsula s Vl,> P ,' coun( for sn per cent. Chinese W per cent, 

101 M P ‘I I> ns'Tl per cent' Tin-mining and business are in the hands of the 

Chinese. "'whi.e rubber tapping is done by the Indians. Malayans follow 

agriculture. 

mineral weald, lies mainly in tin. of which Malaysia is the worlds 
cremes! indie,dual ,,rndacer. her map,., son,dimes approaclung 40 per cen, 
Of me world s prod,,, non. The export duty on tin is always a major source 
./f Malayan revenue Tin is found in innumerable places in the Peninsula, 
from its northern to its southern limits, from parts m the east to parts in 
he west coast, and between these two extreme bundar.es the-re are about 
7U0 mines Generally speaking, the tin deposits can be divided into two 
zones—the western t.n-bel, and the eastern tin heir The western belt 
includes Kedah. Perak. Selangor. Malacca. Johore. Pahang and Kelan- 
an The eastern tm-bel, includes Trengganu. 1 he possibilities o 
increasing the production in the near future will depend on a number of 
ac ors Agriculture, particularly for large paddy projects, has conflicting 
cla ms over certain areas of potential mining land, and the world shortage 
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of rice gives those claims great importance. Secondly, the increasing 
demand for aluminium in place of tin in the world markets may aflect the 
prospects of the industry. Thirdly, the tin contents of the ore are 
becoming poorer, and unless new and rich tin deposits are found, the 
position may soon become unenviable. Malaysia’s reserve of tin is the 
world’s largest and is estimated at 1.5 million tons of contained tin in 
leased areas only. Tin is Malaysia’s second biggest source of export 
earnings. Because of the recession in industrial activity in the main 
consuming countries, the demand for tin recently has gone down. The 
existence of the International Tin Agreement and the co-operation of the 
International Monetary Fund have helped the produceers of tin to face 
the price crisis. The production of tin-in-concentrates is 62.000 longtonsa 
year. Bauxite, wolfram, iron and manganese ores and phosphate of lime, 
kaolin, coal, gold and arsenical ores are also fund in varying quantities. 
Tungsten ore comes mainly from a large deposit of scheelite at Kramat 
Pulai in Perak. Wolfram ore is mined in Kedah and Trengganu. Coal 
deposits are found in Selangor. In recent years, iron has come to occupy a 
significant secondary position. 

The major crops are rubber, cocoanut. rice, oil palms and pineapples 
while coffee, tea. tobacco, banana and tapioca are less important. About 
65 per cent of the total area is under rubber plantation. Of late, the 
adoption of improved agricultural practices and the use of yield stimulants 
on the trees have contributed towards an increased yield per hectare. 
Rubber is the life-line of Malaysia as it is the nation’s single most 
important crop for export, gives employment to more than 200,000 
workers and 100.000 small holders and provides about 30 p.c. of total 
export earnings. Rubber production in 1978 was 1.6 million tons. Rice 
covers 14 per cent of the crop area and is grown exclusively for home 
consumption. Rice production is, however, insufficient for the country’s 
needs and can meet only half the requirements. Its annual production of 
rice is one million tons. One of the problems of Malaysian agriculture is 
the land-lessness of cultivators. Between 50 and 70 p.c. of the cultivators 
do not own their own paddy land but work for the landlords. There is also 
fragmentation of land because of the law of inheritance, leading to 
indebtedness. 


The principal items of export are rubber, tin. copra, tinned pineapples, 
iron-ore. and timber. Malaysia supplies about 50 p.c. of the world’s 
requirement of natural rubber. Tin and rubber constitute 60 per cent of 
exports. It imports rice, sugar, milk, tobacco, iron and steel, vehicles, 
machinery and petroleum. Sixty per cent of rice and almost all milk 
required are imported. India supplies cotton goods, jute goods, sugar, 
tobacco, spices, fruits and vegetables etc. India impots palm oil. tin. crude 
rubber, gums and resins, dyeing and tanning substances. 
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Direction of Foreign Trade 1981 
(in million US. Dollars) 


U.S.A. 

Japan 

Netherlands 

U.K. 

Australia 

Singapore 

China 

World Totai 


Imports 

1.688 

2.829 

97 

529 

639 

I. 513 
274 

II. 581 


Exports 

1166 

247U 

700 

325 

203 

2.652 

88 

11.198 


Malaysia is no. an industrial country. Apart from t.n smelting. local 
industry is small and confined to pineapple canning, brewing^ he 
manufacture of rubber articles, soap, matches, cigars, biscuits and . 
The foreign firms are capital-intensive and do no. offer much soups f* 
increasing employment. The poverty of people is another factor 

hindering the development of local market. 

The future economy of the country depends on is ^factors first, a 

continued world demand fo, her rubber: secondly- 

establishing an economic structure which does no. depend If J J°" 

the production of commodities liable to sharp n “i ,u ^ tow s are 
Kuala Lumpur is the capital of the Federation ( The other 
Penong. Ipoh. Malacca. Taip.ng and Johorc Bahru. 

SINGAPORK consists of Singapoie 
and Christmas Island and C«kos Keeling Wat ds m «J °“ a " 

Singapore Island « ts typically tropica.. 

world. It has a natural £ ££& Rubber, tm and 

container ship terminal It has a gre I ^ ^ L , s A , ht . u.K 

eopra are collected from Mahiysta and e P c M ore ,han 20 

and Japan. It also exports pineapples spices a 
p.c. of Singapore's foreign trade is «"' 1 1 '' 

VIET NAM. KAMPICHKA AM) I AO 

. I . h .V.- 1 population of about 52 millions 
Viet-Nam. Kampuchea and Lao. ha • I > ^ { ^ ( mj||jon _ 

of which Vietnam has 43 million. K.inipiu t. owlaiuK arc 

The population problem is one of -egions are very 

greatly agglomerated while the upland .me 

Thinly se,Med. About 7* per cent of the population 

the total area. But all alluvial lowlands are no. equally populated 
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developed. The alluvial lowlands of the Red River have densities while 
the alluvial plains of Cambodia have low densities and production. 
Agriculture plays an overwhelming part in the economy of the four States. 
The important crops are rice, rubber, cocoanuts, and maize. 

The region is rich in minerals but the development of mining is slow and 
meagre. Coal. ton. zinc, wolfram, lead, silver, antimony, chrome, iron, 
phosphates, tungsten, manganese, bauxite, graphite, copper and rock slat 
are the principal deposits. 

The manufactured articles are alcohol from rice, sugar, cement, 
cigarettes, soap and matches. 

The principal exports are rice, rubber, maize, coal. fish, tin ore. 
cement, sugar, pepper, beer, cigarettes, chromium, manganese and 
sodium chloride. The imports are ginned cotton, cotton tissues, machines 
and machinery, motor cars and parts, coal, potatoes, etc. 

THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 

The Republic of Indonesia contains over 2.000 islands of which the 
largest are Java. Sumatra. Borneo and Celebes. 

It has an area of 1.9 m. sq. km. with 128 million population and extends 
more than 5.000 km. from cast to west. 

Although most of the islands are mountainous, the valleys and the 
plains are fertile and well-watered. There are two types of farming in 
Indonesia: Small-holding agriculture and estate agriculture. In small¬ 
holding agriculture the peasants are concerned with the production of 
food crops for domestic consumption. Rice is the leading crop of the 
people and occupies 45 per cent of the crop areas, with maize 23 p.c.. root 
crops 14 p.c.. pulses 9 p.c. and tobacco 2 p.c. In estate agriculture which is 
commercial in character, the principal crops are rubber, sugar-cane, 
coffee, tea. palm oil. cassava, cinchona and tobacco. The estate 
agriculture is characterised b\ scientific and extensive use of land with 
intensive use of capital and labour. There has been considerable decline of 
production in estate agriculture because of mismanagement. 

The importance of Indonesia as a producer country can he best judged 
from the fact that she is the world's largest supplier of cinchona bark, 
pepper and palm oil products and a large supplier of rubber, sisal and 
cocoanut products. The Republic is self-sufficient in food supply, and 
famines are almost unknown. 

The mineral resources are varied. Oil-fields in Borneo. Celebes. 
Sarawak and Java have recently become very important and these 
supplied 63 million tons of crude petroleum in 1975. Palombang in 
Sumatra and Tarakan in north-east Borneo are the two important oil 
centres. Coal production is insignificant with an annual production of 
about 146.0(H) tons. Indonesia supplies 18 per cent of the world's tin. The 
tin production is around 24.600 tons. Nearly •/» of the output are from the 
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island of Banka and '/ 2 from Belliton. The other minerals are bauxite, coal 
and manganese. 

Rubber normally accounts for 40 p.c. of the total export value, oil for 23 
p.c.. till (or ft p.c.. lea for 2 p.c. and sugar for 2 p.c. 

The steady growth of oil and timber exports at the expense of 
traditional export commodities has given Indonesia a very heavy 
dependence on a very small number of products for its foreign exchange 
income Oil. timber and rubber now account for SO per cent of total 
earnings and oil alone has increased its share Horn .VI per cent to 42 per 
cent over the past six years. In the case of timber the gams over the same 
period have been even more striking, from 0.5 per cent to I2.S per cent. 
But the shifting pattern of export earnings is not a purely domestic matter 
so far as Indonesia is concerned. It has brought with it a shift in the 
relative importance of trade with different countries. The strongest 
demand (or Indonesia's oil and timber comes Iron. Japan which has 
inevitably come to occupy a mo.e prominent ... among the country s 

,f ^mnsTfar the most developed island in Indonesia and it boasts of a 
highly organised sugai industry ... the- F.as. The important trade centres 
,rc Semarang. Surabava 1‘alembang and Dp.mbi />/«*■<"« is the capital 
aid possesses a mag,..been, harbour. The other important towns are 

Bandung and 




II1K Mll)l>I.K EAST 


Turkey Syria I rati. Sami. Arabia. Afghanistan. Iran. Lebanon. 
Kuvmi. Bahrein Oat. and Isiael constitute Middle East and are also 

po .' rh known as the /■».,/ of /»-. The par, of Western A. 

£ shed hv .he ( asp,an Sea the Black Sea. the Red Sea the Me,I,terra- 

,.. „ s .... IIK | pie Persian Oull ..he exception of Afghanistan. Iran 

'.ml Is, ivl the land ol the live seas is considered a vital part of the Arab 
World in which Egypt and Algeria are included Most of the Middle East 
countries are poo. ... nalu.al resources except petroleum In fact 
pc ,roleum is the basis of the Middle East economy inasmuch as the 
revenue Iron, ,l permits the implementation of several development 
progr ammes These countries are importers of consumer goods Iron, the 
w Si 'and the East. For industrial development they import capital goods 
for agricultural l.vdro-clectric and irrigation development. A most serious 
situation has developed ,n the world economy as a res,ill ot the increase in 
die price ol oil by the (Irganisation of ()il Exporting countries in which the 
Middle East countries are the most prominent members The me,eased oil 
h ^ „, vcn severe blow to the economies and living standard ol 
itiaiiv cim, .tries ,n the vvorld-both advanced and developing li has been 
estimated that the balance of payment surplus of the oil producing 
count,its which was about S4.(HKI million in l*J72 and SltUHKI ill in 1V73 
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rose to about $80,000 m. in 1978. And naturally, the balance of payment 
deficit in the rest of the world equally worsened. Of late, however, the 
conflicts between Iran and Iraq—both big oil producing and exporting 
countries of the world as well as economy measures in oil consumption in 
many importing countries together with working of new oilfields in several 
parts of the world indicate rough times for the Middle East in near future. 

Syria: It covers approximately 71.772 square km. of land with about 6.2 
million population. More than one-third of the total area is either desert 
or steppe. Agriculture is the chief source of wealth. Sixty per cent of the 
arable land is devoted to the cultivation of cereals. Fruits, grapes, wheat, 
cotton and barley arc grown in the western part of the country where the 
climate is Mediterranean. The central and eastern parts provide pasturage 
for live-stock. There is a good trans-desert road between Damascus and 
Baghdad, and an excellet network of roads connects Beirut with 
Damascus and Tripoli as well as with numerous hill stations of Lebanon. 
The region is making steady progress in industrial development. A 
number of woollen and cotton textile mills arc now in existence. Notable 
progress has also been made in cement, soap. silk, matches, cigarettes and 
canned fruit industries. The country is not rich in minerals, but there are 
petroleum fields in various places and iron ore. lead, copper and other 
minerals are known to exist. The exploitation of its oil is entirely under 
national control. The Russians have helped with drilling, the Czechs built 
the refinery, the British the pipeline. The industries are cement, tobacco, 
sugar, brassware and tanning. A state trading company has been set up to 
handle the nationalised exports and imports. Raw cotton is the major 
export commodity, and accounts for 40 p c. o! the total exports. Tripoli, 
Harm and Saida are the principal ports. Aleppo and Damascus are 
historically important. 

Iran comprises an area of more than 1.6 million sq. km. with a 
population of nearly 33 millions. As the vast portion of the country is 
desert, the average density of population is only 20 persons per square 
km. Iran offers a road of approach to the open sea from the point of view 
of Russia. Iran possesses every type of climate from the extremes of 
tropical heat near the shores of the Persian Gulf to extreme cold in the 
high regions of the Elburz mountains. The relief and availability of water 
m Iran control the distribution of population. The Caspian provinces of 
(iilan and Mazandeam have the highest density of population with 100 
persons per square mile. 

Iran contains petroleum, coal. iron, copper, lead. zinc, manganese and 
rock salt. With the exception of petroleum, minerals have not been very 
much developed. The petroleum fields are in the south-western part of the 
country. The oil-fields are connected by a double pipe-line. 145 miles 
long, running through Dar-i-Khazina and Ahwaz to refineries at 
Abandan. The crude oil production is 2>t> million tons. Iran is the world's 
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second greatest oil exporting nation after Saudi Arabia. Iran’s refinery at 
Abandan is the world s largest.* 

About one-twelfth of the land is under cultivation and the principal 
crops are wheat, barley, rice and cotton. Sugarcane and tobacco are also 
raised. The Government has plans for irrigation development and it is 
expected that the country vs ill be able to produce more. 

Iran has developed various industries on modern lines. Large sugar 
factories are located in Karaj. Kahnzak. and Shahabad. Cotton mills are 
in Sahi. Tabriz. Teheran and Yezd. woollen mills are at Tabriz and 
Isphahan: and silk factories are at Chalus. The other industries are 
cigarette-making, soap-making, fruit-canning, glass-making and tanner¬ 
ies Iran is making a massive industrial push to lay the foundation tor 
heavy industry base through foreign loans, international partnership 
agreements and barter arrangements with East European countries. The 
chief source lor industrial plan lies in oil income which is rising at a rale of 
more than 10 p.c. a vear. An agreement has been reached with the Soviet 
Union to construct a steel mill and a trans-lran.an gas pipeline from the 
southern fields to the Iran-Soviet border An aluminium plant is 
scheduled to be set up at Bandar Mashur. Iran has introduced 
Development Plan to cover every sphere of her economy over the next 
five years and to raise tne standard of living of the Irana.n masses. The 
annual rate ol growth has been fixed at 9 p.c. The top priority goes to 
industrial development and the Government is concentrating on heavy 
industrv. petro chemicals and other industrial infrastructure projects, 
leaving the consumer market lor the private sector 

Want ol adequate means ol communication is a great handicap. The 
nul-roa.l iv ihe one h huh conneus 'he C mpmn Sea coas, 

,„l, for //«.- I,ilii'l„pn' rl11 "1 K'"" 1 ' ' S . S '? 

hr nch lines ..re hemp constructed to connect lahr./ with h.i/rm and 

Q m ve.th Ye/il (here ... a -heme lor eonneennp leher.m wt.h 

Sfitan (on Pakistan horde.) m Meshed K.Ws ..re very ,m,.o„.,n( ,n 
Inn There ..re ... present I5.IMI miles of motor..hie roads on winch much 
7 ■ . „. i, <Lmm'ihIs The Government has its own an serenes. 

..;■— -JM. 

Air services have been cstabhshed between l u.ope and Teheran. 

The principal exports are petroleum, rugs, dr,ed (...its, raw cotton. 

livestock ..ml. nee and g..m IV.roleum an,.. recount for 

about Wipe ol the value ol espor. The- rm^ts^ot^ch^suga . 
i llu- important buvers are U.K.. 'Vest vierinany. 

uVs K "and U.S.A . am. the selle.s USA and SVes, Germany Indta 
takes from Iran rugs, dr.cd l.u.ts and petroleum and sends tea. sugar. 

“ ' . ... ,„J ,„l HUtHIK lo vlCJlC J l*«Md HldUNlll.il lUM iHl.UC (Htf 

li.m IN vM*v..a.n»- nh , 1|KO|1K IS uudeH.tkmj: .ml .iml 

umJc ..il begins io run out hi I sum 
IIIM nI llte III jhlo.nl 
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cloth and light engineering goods. Iran has given several industrial 
projects to India. Pakisthan and a few other countries. 


1972 
1974 
1976 
1978 
1 os I 


Vai.uk ok FoRfcIGN Traoi 
( in million IKS. Dollars) 


Export 

Import 

4.158 

2.770 

18.877 

5.426 

20.534 

12.887 

22.070 

19.964 

10.149 

12.634 


Teliemn lies almost at the foot of the Elburz mountains. Though 
situated in the midst of an arid steppe. Teheran has been the political 
centre ol the country since 1788. The city is famous for artistic fabrics like 
carpets and rugs, and also for wine. etc. Shiraz is situated at an elevation 
ol 4.5IMI ket above sea level and 120 miles east of the Persian Ciulf. It is 
famous lor its excellent wine, rose-water and attar of roses. Tabriz lies 
near the above sea level. It is the principal trade centre of the kingdom. 
The neighbourhood is very fertile, producing large quantities of grapes 
;md fruit. Both Bandar Abba\ and Bushin' are noteworthy ports on the 
Persian Gulf. The climatic conditions are excellent for aviation as there 
arc no fogs and high winds. These two ports do considerable trade with 
India and the neighbouring State of Pakistan. 


Israel: The Stale of Israel includes the entire coast from Galilee to the 
point of Gaza. It has the Mediterranean Sea on the West. Lebanon and 
Svna on the North. Jordan on the East and Egyptian Sinai on the South. 
It contains an area of :n.7m sq km. with 3.3 million population. About 
90 per cent of the population arc Jews. The population of the State is 
made up. to a considerable extent, of immigrants from Europe, 
particularly from U.S.S.R . Germany. Austria and Spain. They have 
ahead) transformed the economic structure of the State by dev eloping the 
natural resources, raising the productivity of agiiculture and industry and 
introducing progressive means of production and distribution. The 
industrial experiments are being undertaken not b> the State as in other 
Middle East countries, but by private initiative and enterprise. 

Although |hc State is poor in coal, it has large deposits of other mincals 
like potash and bromine which are found in the Dead Sea. Oil production 
which was first startedin 1955 at Heletz in the Negeb, is on the increase, 
and in 1978 (he output was 24.000 metric tons. Copper is found near Eilat. 

Important agricultural products are citrus fruits, vegetables potatoes 
and grains. The agricultural areas are along the coastal plain with the 
Emek as the main centre. The backbone of the agricultural economy is the 
irrigated portion of the country. Citrus occupies a significant position in 
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the list of export crops. Agriculture is being developed bv underground 
waters, by bringing water from the Yarkan riser to the Ncgab and by 
storing rain water. Banana plantations and fish breeding are carried on in 
sub-tropical Beisan and Jordan. The Hills of Ephraim are noted for 
vineyards Of late, industrial crops like cotton and sugar beet have been 
introduced. Israel is still dependent on imports for 85 p.c. of ns bread 
cereals. 

"'e industries are being expanded greatly. Industrial production is 
increasing by 15 per cent per year The principal manufactures are 
chemicals, metal products, textiles, plastics, glass and ceramics, soap, 
cigarettes, beer and matches. 

The exports of the countr> are citrus fruits, textiles, wines, chemicals, 
electrical goods, cement, glass, pottery, and textile yarn and fabrics. The 
U.S.A., U K.. West Germany and Belgium arc the principal buyers. 
About 70 p.c. of exports consist of industrial goods. 

The main markets are the USA. UK. West Germany. Switzerland. 
Netherlands and Belgium. In the matter of earnings, tourism is second 
only to citrus products. I he important trade centres are //«///</. A\hdod 
and Eilai which are also ports I laifa is the natural outlet ol the country: it 
is a port as well as a railway centre and has ,m oil refinery. 

Iraq: The Republic of Iraq is situated between the Persian and the 
Arabian I lighlands and has .m .irea of 43N.400 sq km. The greater part of 
the country consists of lowland which is drained b\ the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. Population is about 11 millions. 

Cultivated lands lorm onl\ S per cent ol the total area, but these 
support more than .so per cent of the people Bailey, dates, tobacco, 
cotton and wheat are the principal crops. Agriculture is practised in the 
southern allux lal plain w nh the help of irrigation I his area is drained by 
the Euphrates and the Hgns and is threaded and criss-crossed with 
water-channels The southern pail «»f the plain is always m danger of flood 
in the spring time when the snow melton the mountains of Kurdistan and 
Anatolia. The country has undertaken a huge irrigation and flood control 
programme in the Tigris-Luphralcs valley to bring over 4 million hectares 
under cultivation. Dates have been and siill are Iraq's most important 
agricultural product, and Iraq supplies about NO per cent ol the world's 
trade in this commodity. I he dates are produced mainly in the Basra area, 
packed in boxes and are generally exported to Europe and the U S A. 
The Shalt el-Arab near Basra is ihc area where extensive date-palms are 
found. Iraq has about I million acres of land under cotton cultivation and 
the production is 350.000 metric tons a year. Except lor sugar, tea and 
coffee. Iraq is self-sufficient in essential foodstuffs. With improved 
agricultural methods, extended irrigation, more capital, and better 
communications. Iraq would he able to export foodstuffs. 

Iraq is not highly industrialised hut there are a number of factories of 
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textiles, soap, vegetable oil. cigarettes and cement. Recently the 
Government has set up a Development Board to bring about rapid 
industrialisation in the country' w '*h the help of oil royalties. The 
nationalised industries consist of cement, asbestos, steel, spinning, paper 
and trading companies. 

With the exception of petroleum, the minerals of Iraq are not 
important. The oil industry in Iraq was developed by foreign concerns 
whose shares were held by the British. American and French. The 
principal oil-fields are at Kirkuk. Ain Zalah (north-west of Mosul). Old 
Basra Vilayet (southernmost part of Iraq). Rumaila. and Khanaqum 
(near Persian border). The greater part of Iraq’s oil production comes 
from Kirkuk which has pipeline connections with the Mediterranean 
including one to Banias on the Syrian coast. An oil refinery at Daura near 
Baghdad and a bitumen refinery in Mosul district started production in 
1955 . in 1972 the oil companies were nationalised. The oil production is 
on the increase every year. Iraq raised a little above 125 million metric 
tons of petroleum in 1978 as against 7 million tons in 1972 

From its Kirkuk oil-field, oil is pumped through two pipelines to the 
Mediterranean coast at Tripoli in Lebanon and Haifa in Israel. The oil 
purmepd to Tripoli has at present to be taken in tankers to Haifa to be 
refined, as there arc no refineries at Tripoli yet. The Kirkuk oil-field 
supplies the major portion of Iraq's oil. An oil-field near Khanaquin 
adjacent to Iran is also worked 

The principal exports are oil. hides and skins, wool, barley, dates and 
horses. U S A. supplies about 2d p c. of total imports of Iraq. The other 
sellers are U K . West Germany and Japan. The imports are iron and 
steel goods, cotton piece-goods, sugar, tea. chemicals, silk goods and 
hides and leather. 

The important trade centres are Basra. Mosul. Kirkuk and Baghda . 
Basra is situated on the western bank of the Euphrates about .9 mits 
from the Persian Gull The river is navigable by ocean-going steamers o 
Basra, whence smaller vessels ascend the Euphrates and the Tigris to 
Baghdad. There is a railway line between Basra and Baghdad—a distance 
of 553 miles. Basra is the principal port of Iraq. Its proximity to Iran. 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf makes it a trading centre of high importance. 

Afghanistan: It has an area of about A57.MNI sq- km. and extends 600 
km. from north to south and 9(H) km. from east to west. At present both 
the USA and USSR. arc involved m the development programmes ot 
,hc coun.rv The population is about 14 2 nullum-.. Agriculture ts pursued 
on the river valleys with the help of irrigation. The .mportant agricultural 
products are cotton, wheat, barley and tobacco. Fruits are grown 
extensively and form an important item of commerce. Afghanistan 
contains a varied list of minerals. Both iron-ores and coal arc found in 
large quantities m the mountain regions of Central Afghanistan. Pastoral 
industry is practised for meat and wool. 
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Afghanistan is giving priority to the mineral and power sectors of the 
economy. However, as yet the Government has not been successful in 
attracting foreign investment into mining. Copper, lead, iron and 
petroleum exist in good quantities. There are factories for the manufac¬ 
ture of woollen goods, leather, matches, cotton goods, sugar and carpets. 

The exports are wool, fruits and silk. India is Afghanistan's biggest 
customer of fresh and dried fruits. The chief imports are cotton 
piece-goods, metals, leather and arms and ammunition. Kabul. Kandahar 
and Heral arc the principal trade centres. 


Aden, a British colony (including Pcrim and Kuria Muria islands) in 
south-west Arabia. 150 km. from the entrance to the Red Sea. is an 
important bunkering station on the highway to the East. It has great 
importance as a naval and air-force station. Aden produces large 
quantities of salt and manufactures cigarettes. It has also a large 
distributing trade in cotton goods, coffee, sugar and tobacco. The imports 
are mineral fuels, cotton and silk fabrics, radio, motor vehicles, leaves for 
chewing, camera, watches etc. UK. U SS R.. U S A.. India and 
Pakistan are the principal buyers. 


Bahrein with an area of 598 sq. km. and a population of 110.000 is the 
main off-shore island of the Arabian peninsula. It is remarkably insulated 
from the turbulent currents of Arab political life and has a government 
best classified as benevolent despotism. Oil is the only industry accounting 
for 75 P c of the total state revenue. In 1978. the oil production was 2.4 
million metric tons Safnn.ya. off the coast of Saudi Arabia, is the larges, 
off-shore oil-field in the world. 


Saudi Arabia is a sovereign unitary kingdom with a population of 9.2 
millions The greater par. of the country is desert. The Holy Places ot 
Islam are located in the kingdom Wheat, barley and millets are grown in 
the coastal plains, mountain valleys and oases. Yemen is noted for its 

coffee known as Mocha Coffee. ... 

Oil is the most important asset of Saudi Arabia, whose operations are in 
the hands of the U S A interests. The principal oil-field is at Abquaib. 
The next most important producers are the Ain Dar and the Dammam 
Oil-fields. Several other oil-fields arc being developed in the south of Ain 
Dar There is a big oil refinery at Ras Taunra. though some oil is sent to 
Bahrein island by pipe-line for refining there Saudi Arabian oil reserves 
are among the largest in the world. The crude oil production today is 
above 440 million metric tons as against 177 million tons in 1970. The 
royalties from oil are the most important sources of income to the 
Government. Spectacular developments in oil operation have brought 


Saudi Arabia into prominence. 

Long distances between populated areas and the difficulty of overland 
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transport are major obstacles to the economic development of Saudi 
Arabia. Considering the fact that the country is to vast, the presence of 
4.000 miles of modem paved roads is not adequate. There is a plan to 
construct a 1.000 mile highway across the whole Arabian peninsula from 
Red Sea to the Arabian Gulf. The chief exports are petroleum, dates and 
horses. Almost all the requirements of the country are imported. West 
Europe supplies 40 p.c. of imports, followed by the USA. and Canada 
and Asia. India exports jewellery, cotton piece-goods, spices, and tea. 
Some engineering goods are also imported from India. Riyad is the capital 
and has about 450.000 population. The chief ports are Jadda in the west 
and Dammam in the east. The other towns are Mecca. Medina and 
Yenbo. 

Turkey with an area of about 756.855 square km. and 59 million people 
is a country between two worlds—the industrial Europe and the 
underdeveloped lands of Asia. The situation of the country at the junction 
of Asia. Europe and Africa has influenced greatly its political, social and 
economic development. Turkey has natural frontiers on all sides and is 
bounded on the west by the Aegean Sea. on the south by the 
Mediterranean Sea and Iraq and on the east by the mountains. Before the 
construction of the Suez Canal. Turkey dominated caravan traffic 
between Asia and Europe. It is through Turkey that a possible railway 
route to Pakistan and Europe may be built in future. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the country, supporting as it does 
more than SO per cent of the people. Citrus fruits, olives, grapes and 
tobacco are cultivated on the Mediterranean coastal region.Turkey is a 
large producer of tobacco which is well-known for its mildness, aroma and 
sweet taste. Wheal, cotton and barley are also cultivated. 

There are about 12 million sheep which yield coarse wool for the 
manufacture of carpets. The hair of goats supplies the material for the 
manufacture of mohair. 

Turkey has a varied list of minerals like coal. lead, copper, antimony, 
lignite, and chromium, but none of these minerals except chromium is 
found in abundance. Turkey supplies about one-sixth of the world s 
chromium. The ore deposits are scattered over Asia Minor and in the 
south along the Mediterranean coasts. Pie production of petroleum is 
increasing fast. From 26.000 tons in !»55. it has increased to 2.6 million 
tons in 1978. 

The country us also rich in forest resources. There is also a considerable 
amount of unharnessed water power. Cottage industry, even today, 
remains more important than the factory system. The principal manufac¬ 
tures are rugs, carpets, cigarettes, sugar and cotton goods. The public 
sector is concerned with cement, paper, iron and steel and woollen 
fabrics. Recently, a new steel plant has been set up at Eregli. 
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The economy of the country is being sustained by a massive foreign aid 
programme. 5 The problem of Turkey is to find new export markets for her 
infant industries. Because of her link with Cento. Turkey has economic 
ties with West Germany. Iran and Pakistan. Both in respect of export and 
import, the U.S.A. is the most important country to Turkey. The other 
countries are U.K. and Japan. The exports consist of tobacco, raisins, raw 
wool and raw cotton, and the imports are iron and steel goods, textiles 
and sugar. India exports tea. jute cloth and bags, coir yarn and shellac. A 
number of harbours are being constructed in Turkey to facilitate shipping. 
Mersin is the largest Turkish harbour. 

Large cities are few in Turkey. Ankara in Inner Anatolia is the capital 
of the Republic. Ismir, Trabzon. Samsun, and Hopa are other important 
cities. 


QUESTIONS 

1 Japan ha. made ..cn.cnd.we pi.*..- «* "-Me. of .nduo.al docU.pn.cn. bncfl, 

how II has been possible lor her 10 do so (Cj , D C om |<* 77 ) 

2 Wha, ... .he p-.nc.pal .nduO.cc .4 Japan ■ Who. a.c .he,.. • S.a.c -he .«« ol 

r p a; anai:::. rss .*«... - '«-• - 

tzss, t tx ?: '%£££%£% ...- ^ 

5. Describe h..cfl» .he .. a.eac .. and ace.. -he .ap,d e .o«.h of 

rsr; .-.-.-—- - 

rubber and tin (MB. IV7.V) 

7. G.vc geographical ... „h. Japan hac nee. .o a p.cen.mcn, poc.„o„ in ch.pbu.ld.np 

in recent times <| |. Bankers IV73) 

8. Discuss the trade resources ol lapan (Bur j u.Coni IV72) 

9. Diccucc ,hc cond.ltonc—phj'Kal and cconnc -nde.lc.np .he pa.le.n of hvd.oelec.ric 

power deselopmcnt ol Japan ,| , B<in |< cr$ |V72) 

...mini ol agricultural resources in Japan 

10. Give a concise- geoeconomK am ui b (OI B Com 1979 ; 1980) 

r v .ml d.* mIs antaecs .d industrial development ol Japan and give a 

UJxz.?, h^r ..- :r:. . . Kgj "' ,o 

1 *• ,h " Up " m " " PC,, ’’' C “ m 

have no important manulaciuting industries dmjun Institute ol Bankers 1970) 

„ Ec.lma.c and .oca., .he -cal «*b"< ' .. .he p.eccn, ddi.cnh.ee to, .he 

development ol mining in C Inna 

14. Describe the principal exports ol Mala) - (|.|.B 197}) 


, ^ e .. . l miHi is a guarantee ol the abiding strategic interest on the 

Wcl.c.n’pmec., '“aIw. * ‘pU—» - E “°'* mjk ‘. . nm ' M "" "* 

European exporters ol capital goods 
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15. Discuss the position of China as a supplier of industrial raw materials. 

16. Eestimatc the influence of rivers in the development of agriculture and communication in 
China. 

17. Write short notes on the following : 

(a) Mineral resources of Indonesia. 

(b) Principal exports of Saudi Arabia and Malaysia. 

(Indian Institute of Bankers, 1972) 

18. Examine the patterns of distribution and density of population in Asia. 

19. Explain why Singapore is noted as a great entrepot centre. 

K ° (M. Bankers 1973) 

20. "Japan must trade to live". Explain. . _ , 

(I.I. Bankers, 1971) 

21. Describe the role of natural resources in the economic development of China. 

(Cal. B.Com 1976; 1980; 1981) 

22. Analyse the reasons for the rapid development of iron and steel industry of Japan and 

indicate the main centres of production. , „ _ trv _ v 

(Cal. B.Com. 1972) 

23. Indicate the position of China as a producer of agricultural crops in the world and give a 
brief account of the production of two agricultural crops of the country. 

(Cal. B.Com 1982) 
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NEIGHBOURS OF INDIA 
PAKISTAN 

Pakistan covers an area of 310.226 square miles with 70 million 
population. 

From a geographical aspect Pakistan may be divided into four regions. 

(1) Dry Plateau 

(2) North-Western Dry Hill Regions 

(3) Arid Plains 

(4) Deserts 

(1) The whole of Kalat division in the south-west of Pakistan is a dry- 
plateau and lies outside the influence of the moonsoon and geographically 
belongs to the Iranian plateau. The climate is subject to extreme heat and 
cold with rainfall uncertain and scanty. Due to lack of water, only a small 
fraction of the country is under cultivation by means of ‘ Karez irrigation 
or by flood waters from the rivers. The principal crops are millets, wheat 
and fodder. Fruits are extensively grown. Grapes, apricots, peaches, 
apples, pears and melons are exported. Mulberry cultivation is also 
practised. 

(2) The Peshawar division and the adjoining areas of the Western 
Pakistan belong to the Dry Hill Regions. The whole region is a mass of 
mountains pierced by several passes which function as trade routes to 
neighbouring countries. The rainfall nowhere exceeds 20 inches. The 
rivers are the keys to the geography of the region. The roads follow the 
valleys of the rivers. Irrigation has been developed in the valley of 
Peshawar and the Bannu plain where the population is the thickest. The 
region is outside the influence of the monsoon and most of the scanty rain 
falls in the cold season. The important crops arc wheat, gram and millets. 
The region is noted for the production of fruits like graps. melons, pears, 
figs, peaches and pomegranates. 

(3) The plain encompasses the valleys of the Indus and its tributaries 
and covers the whole north-eastern and south-western and the southern 
portions of West Pakistan. The plain is drained by the five rivers Jhclum. 
Chenub. Sutlej. Ravi and Beas—all of which join the the Indus. These 
rivers are perennial and give rise to floods in the monsoon season. The 
north-eastern plain is damper and grows crops without irrigation. The 
western plain is very dry and all crops are dependent on irrigation. 

The southern portion is a dry alluvial plain stretching from the edge of 
the Baluchistan plateau to the Thar desert on east. Agriculture is 
developed with irrigation along the Indus Basin. 

(4) The deset covers the south of the Sutlej and the eastern portion of 
I lyderabad division. The region is. really speaking, the western part of the 
Thar desert. The rainfall is less than 5" a year. 

Pakistan's economy is characterised by plans and policies of the 
government which aim primarily at economic self-reliance. The main 
concerns are irrigation, agriculture and industrial development. 
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Irrigation facilities 

The importance or irrigation in Pakistan can hardly be exaggerated. 
The rainfall is not only uncertain but also varies from year to year. The 
rainfall is under 10 inches in the whole of Kalat and Hyderabad divisions, 
which it is between 10 and 20 inches in West Multan division and the 
northwestern part of Rawalpindi. Only the extreme eastern pan of West 
Panjab receives more than 20 inches rainfall. Pakistan, therefore, depends 
to a great extent, for cultivation on the irrigation works. About 34 per 
cent of the cultivated area of Pakistan is irngated compared to 17 per cent 

in the Indian Union. f . 

Much of the irrigation in Pakistan is by canals which get water from the 

Indus and its tributaries. While irrigation has greatly helped the 
development of agriculture, one serious problem has also been created 
along with it in Pakistan. 20.000 to 40.000 acres of land are going out of 
cultivation every year because of water logging caused by seepage from 
the beds of unlined canals. Water-logging is accompanied by an 
accumulation of deletrious salts which makes cultivation impossible. 

The canals of the Punjab are of importance for two main purposes : one 
is to have water for irrigation and the other for carrying water from one 
river to another to serve as a feeder or link so that deficiencies in one nver 
can be made good from the surplus of the other 

The eastern part of Pakistan including the districts of Multan. 
Moniuomerv. Lyallpur. Lahore and Shahpur constitues a canal colony, 
where the conditions are excellent for developing irrigation. 

The Principal canals : (a) the largest irrigation work is the Lower 
Chenub Canal which has 2.437 miles of channels and irrigates more than 2 
million acres of land of the Lyallpur colony. It takes its water from the 
Chenub at Khamki and has turned a semi-desert tract into a rich 
agriculture area around Lyallpur. where population has increased with 
‘-real rapiditv after the opening of the canal system. 

(hi The lower Jhelum Canal has 583 miles of channels and irrigates 
more than 8.60.000 acres of land of the Chaj Doab (lands between the 
jhelum and the Chenub). The head-stream is at Rasul on the border ot 
Kashmir state. In winter months the Jhelum is almost dry below Rasul. 

(cl The Upper Jhelum Canal takes its water from the Jhelum at 
Mangla in Kashmir and irrigates Gujarat lying between the upper Jhelum 
and the Upper Chenub. 

(ill The Upper Chenub Canal takes its water from the Chenub at 
Marala in Kashmir and joins the lower Ban Doab Canal at Balloki on the 
Ravi The canals serves Sialkot. Gujaranwalla and Sheikhpura. 

(c) The Upper Bari Doab canal which has its head-water at 
Madhopur and passes through Amritsar district in the Indian Union, also 
irrigates Lahore and Montgomery districts. 

In Bahawalpur there are three canals, namely, the Bahawal Canal, the 
Fordwan Canal and Sadijuia Canal—all taking off from the Sutlej. 
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The Indus is the only source of water to the canals of Sind. Since the 
up-stream tributaries are utilised for irrigation canals before they join the 
main river, the flow of water in the Indus is naturally affected. A great 
dam has been constructed across the Indus river by putting a barrage at 
Sukkur in order to control the waters of the rivers; from the dam. water is 
distributed by means of seven large canals to different areas of sind. The 
two largest canals are the Eastern Nara (226 miles) and the Rohri (208 
miles). The Sukkur Barrage has transformed Hyderabad Division from a 
desert into a granary of Asia and irrigates about 5.5 million acres of land. 
The Upper Hyderabad area which is not served bv the Barrage system has 
three canal works— (a) the Desert Canal, (hi the Begari Canal and (cl tlie 
Unhar Wah Canal. The Lower Sind area has two canals —(al Karachi 
Canal and (hi Fuleli Canal. In 1958. another canal was constructed to take 
off water from the Ghulam Muhammad barrage across the Indus which 
irrigates 2.3 million acres of land in the Lower Sind area. In the northern 
part of Sind, a barrage has been constructed on the Indus at Gudu. Sit 
miles above Sukkur. to ensure adequate supplies of water to inundation 
canals and to convert them into perennial canals Thus, the three barrage 
will serve the Northern. Central and Southern regions ol Sind for 
agriculture. The Chashma canal when completed will cam wateis 172 
miles across Dera Ismail Khan from the Chashma barrage on the Indus 
The canal w ill help irrigation for 3.50.000 acres of virgin land. I lie canal 
will extend into Punjab and there irrigate 2.80.000 acres. 

In Peshawar division about 400.000 acres of land are now being 
irrigated by canals which take ofl from the Swat and the Kabul. I here are 
lour major canals ; the lower Swat, the major Swat, the Kabul rivoi canal 
and the Paharpur canal. The upper Swat system opened in 1914 and now 
selves about 75 per cent ol the irrigated area of the province. 

Because of the importance ol the development ol vv.tlei tesources lor 
irrigation, flood regulation and drainage as a way ol increasing the 
agricultural yield and expanding the cultivable area, the Government has 
undertaken many schemes. The important projects are the Thai Project, 
the Rosul Project and the Warsak Project. The Thai Project is to draw 
water from the Indus to irrigate the three districts of Shnhpur. Mianwali 
and Muzaffaigarh which are located between the Indus and Thai desert. 
The Rosul Tube well project envisages the construction of 1.80(1 tube-wells 
to provide sub-soil water and to reclaim water-logged areas by pumping 
sub-soil water back to canals. 

I he Warsak Multipurpose Project of the Peshawar division will develop 
100.000 kw. of energy and provide facilities for irrigation to 60.000 acres 
of land in the Peshawar district and several thousand acres in the T ribal 
areas, including a portion of the Bhajuri plain, outside iamrud. The 
project will enable the Kohan Valley to construct tub-wells for irrigation. 
The Warsak will supply power for working the Mullagori marble mines, 
four miles from Warsak dam. coal deposits in the Choral lulls near 
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Peshawar and in the Kohat district, gypsum in Kohat. copper ore in the 
Mohmad country and subsidiary industries. It will also provide canal 
navigation. 

Wells are being introduced for irrigation in Pakistan. Small power- 
pumps are used in well-irrigation, particularly in the districts of Lvallpur. 
Jhang. Sheikhpura and Sargodha. "/Cares" is an underground system of 
irrigation which is extensively practised in Baluchistan plateau. 

Agricultural Resources 

Agriculture is the most important industry in Pakistan, as more than 
nine-tenths of the population depend on it for their living. Agrculturally. 
five zones can be distinguished in Pakistan : (a) Sub-montane—the 
Peshawar division, (b) North-eastern plains of canal colonies. Gujarat and 
Sialkot. (cl North-West— Rawalpindi. Jhelum. A'.tock. Mianwali. Pesha¬ 
war. Kohat and Bannu. Id) South-Western plains^ Gujranwala. Lahore. 
Lvallpur. Montgomery. Multan. Bahawalpur. DeraGha/i Khan and Dera 
Ismail Khan, (el Hyderabad. 

The principal crops are wheat, rice, maize, sugar-cane, cotton, oil-seeds 
and tobaccu. However, it is only on two crops—wheat and cotton—that 
the principal economic activity depends. These crops provide employment 
to most of the labour force, furnish the two basic elements of the national 
diet, sustain banking system and account for a major part of the foreign 
exhange earnings. 


Wheat: It occupies about 14 million acres of land and gives a yield of 
about 11 million tons a year. It is mostly grown in the districts of Canal 

Colonies. Peshawar and Hyderabad. 

The West Punjab alone accounts for more than 77 p c. ot total 


production of wheat in the country'. 

Wheat is' cultivated in Pakistan in the months of November and 
December ami is harvested in May The average yield of wheat per 
hectare in the Canal Colonies is 1640 k.g. Salination, soil erosion and a 
rise in the sub-soil water level have prevented large tracts of irrigated 
areas from growing wheat crops. The water supply in canals is no. 
adequate and -knowledge of commercial fertiliser and improved farming 
methods are no. generally spread among small cultivators who continue 

farming according to ancient methods. 

About 5 million tons of rice are raised ,n the country A little quantity 
of barley ,S also grown most of which comes from C anal t olomes and 
Peshawar division. The barley production is about 130.00., tons. The 
other food crops of Pakistan are Maize. Pul ses and Gram. Maize is 
extensively grown in Pakistan. 

Oram covers approximately 2 million hectares of which »X per cent are 
In areas drained by the Jhelum. Ravi and Sutlej. Small quantities arc also 
raised in Hvderbad and Peshawar divisions. Although gram is cultivated 
in manv districts, the largest acreage under this crop is found in Shahpur. 
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Montgomery and Multan. 

The position of Pakistan in the matter of foodgrains is normally 
satisfactory. There is surplus of wheat and ncc in Pakistan in almost even 
year. 

The sugar-cane tracts are Montgomery. Lyallpur. Sialkot. Peshawar 
and Lahore districts. The production of sugar cane in 19K1 was 32 million 
tons. 

Colton: It is the most important industrial crop of the Indus valley. 
Pakistan contributes about 6 p c. of the world crop and ranks third as a 
world exporter. 

Pakistan raises about 97 per cent of the country's demand lor cotton. 
Multan. Montgomery. Lyallpur. Shahpur. Lahore. Sheikhpura and Jhang 
districts account for 90 per cent of the cotton production In each of.these 
districts cotton occupies 20 to 30 per cent of the sown area. 

In about 2 million hectares of land. Pakistan raises about 750.000 metric 
tons a year. 

Two types of cotton are cultivated in Pakistan—Desi and American 
upland t\pc. American upland type cotton has been raised in the eastern 
pan of Indus \alley, which is watered by a perennial canal system and 
where the climate has plentiful moisture. Such plants need about 7 months 
of growing season during which time there must be no risk of host. At 
present the American varieties account lor 90 per cent of the total 
production and about 75 per cent of the acreage. Pakistan exports about 
40 per cent ol her raw cotton mainly to Japan. Hong Kong. West 
Geimain l ruled Kingdom Of the total production ol raw cotton m the 
counti\ more than no per cent is consumed by the cotton nulls and the 
lost is cspoiled outside. I he extent of demand foi raw cotton hv the 
Pakistan cotton mills industry can be ludged Horn the tact that, m 1950. 
ihe mill consumption accounted for only 9 per cent of the raw cotton 
production as compared to SO per cent in I9S2 Itccausc of the internal 
demand the export of raw cotton has declined coiisidcrahlv 

Hioadlv speaking, the forests of Pakistan can In JasMlicd into three 
groups (I) Coniferous forests extending o\ei lla/ua. Malakand. 
Rawalpindi Dliir. ( hitral and Swat The trees are spruce. Or etc. (2) 
Submontane forests in the northern districts ol th. toimci West Punjab 
.md liable Install with trees like knn/iinr -and i>hnl,n i -i Kixenne tmesis ol 
(he Indus basin with luilml and 'o/nim 

Mineral Resources 

Ihe pi esc nf position of Pakistan in . . • • • mdiiarial minerals is not 
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very satisfactory, although she is endowed with diversified mineral 
wealth. Several areas are under examination, and it may be possible to get 
iron deposits in the North Western part of Pakistan, manganese in Chitral, 
Kohat and Baluchistan, copper in Baluchistan. Chitral and Waziristan, 
mica in Hazara district and Baluchistan plateau and bauxite in 
Baluchistan. Substantial deposits of coal of good quality are lying 
below 250 feet in Baluchistan plateau. 

The country is in a somewhat anomalous position in that most minerals 
of industrial importance are located in Baluchistan. Chitral and the 
western fringe of Pakistan, but no minerals are mined in areas where the 
greater number of manufacturing industries are located and denser 
population exists. The industrial and commercial exploitation of most of 
the minerals of Pakistan depends on the development of cheap and rapid 
transport. 

The important minerals of Pakistan arc Chromite, Petroleum. Salt, 
Saltpetre. Civpsum. Limestone. Clay. Fuller's Earth and Antimony. 

Chromite: In Baluchistan plateau, chromite has been mined since 1901. 
In the past 3(1 years, a total of hO.(KM) tons of chromite has been mined and 
exported. The Hindubagh area of Baluchistan is said to have the second 
hugest chromite deposits in the world. Pakistan raises about 10.000 tons 
of chromite a ve.tr. 

At present almost the entire production of chromite is exported. There 
is little demand inside the country. 


\\ ul<r ..k Annual Ponlikimn Areas 

ol 

Pr infliction 

( ,,, || K > pro«likiifii is .iboui Jhclum. Sh.ih|uir and Mianw.tli 

• I.s.ihhi Mils in Pakistan. Baluchistan 

plateau. Situl \ alley and 
Kohat I.arise devils ol (»\p- 
sum ha\e also been found in 
Dera Ismail Khan 

| he icwrites are estimated at 
o\u V) million tons. 1 he use 
«.f i:\psum as a raw material for 
the production of fertilizers in 
Pakistan is now under active 
consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

fuller's Earth The clay is non-plastic in na- Canal Colonies. Kohat. Mala- 
lure and is used as filler in soap kand and Sind valley, 
and paper and in paints. 
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Minerals 

Annual Production 

Areas 

of 

Production 

Salt 

West Punjab salt mines pro¬ 
duce about 60 lakh maunds of 
salt, while the Kohat mines 
yield between 7 and 8 lakh 
maunds. The production of sea 
salt is about 4 1 lakh maunds 

The important field for rock 
salt is in Kohat C ommon sail 
is manufactured at Maunput in 
Sind valley. 

Limestone 

The production of limestone is 
2.9 million tons. 

At lock. Jhelum and Rawalpin¬ 
di 

Clay 

Large quantity. Production is 
about 16 . 1)00 tons. 

Fire clay in Dera Ismail Khan 
district Ochre and other col¬ 
oured clays in ( hitral 

Antimony 

Large reserves—but not de¬ 
veloped yet. 

C hiir.il and Kalar The inacces¬ 
sibility of the neighbourhood. 
Its elevation of 13.500 ft anil 
its climate, which is rigorous 
enough to limn work to 2 or 3 
months m ihe year, have hin¬ 
dered any active exploitation 
up to the present time in Chit- 
ral 

Jhelum district in Pakistan. At 
present gold is obtained by 
gold-washers Irom surface 
gravels only Attempts are 
being made to work, deeper 
gravels for gold 

Alluvial Gold 

Small quantity 

Granite 

20.0m ions 

Kohat. Abbotahad 


Deposits of chromite are found in Kharan. east of Raskoh and in 
Chagai district west of Raskoh in Baluchistan plateau. Some deposits are 
also available in (hitral and extreme north-western part of Pakistan. 

Manganese: Four small debits of manganese have recently been 
located in Lasbela and Kalal. I lie manganese oxide contents are between 
40 and 50 per cent, and the total quantity available has been estimated at 
5(H),000 tons. Copper ores are extensive in the Raskoh range m 
Baluchistan. At present copper is not mined in any part of Pakistan, 
though further prospecting is expected to be undertaken soon 

Iron ore: The most significant iron ore deposits are those in ( hitral 
Other areas are Attock and Sargodha district, and Mardan in the 
north-cast of Peshawar. The iron ore deposts have 40 to 60 per cent iron 
contents. The commercial workable reserves of these deposits are not yet 
known. Several small veins of magnetite have been found in the northern 
side of Raskoh in Baluchistan plateau. Iron ore is being worked in 
Kalabagh. 
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Coal: Both in quality and quantity Pakistan is today poor in coal The 
principal coalfields are in Sharigh and Harnai on the Sind-Pishin railway 
and in the Bolan Pass, also in Sor Range in the Quetta-Pishin district. 
Pakistan coal, however, is "high in volatile matter, often very low in ash 
and remarkably rich in organic and pyritic sulphur *. The Pakistan coal is 
mainly used in cement kilns and brick burning. There are possibilities of 
using this coal after mixing with imported steam coals for the generation 
of electric power, railways, cotton mills, glass factories and rice plants. It 
is estimated that Pakistan contains 366.(100 million tons of coal reserves. 

In the north-western region of Pakistan, there are three possible coal 
areas: (a) The Dore river of the Hazara district, (b) Kohat district just 
north of the Baroch gorge, and (cl Mira Kwand in the Spli Toi in South 
Wa/iristan. In Baluchistan plateau, the Khosh area is an important 


coal-field. .. 

The country imports coal in increasing quantities from South Africa. 
China. Britain. France and Poland. To bridge the gap between internal 
production and consumption of coal, the Pakistan Government has spent 
a considerable amount of money to increase the output of coal mines in 
Pakistan. The production of coal in 1978 was 1.4 million. 

Petroleum: Among all the mineral resources of Pakistan, petroleum is 
the most important. The total production of crude oil in Pakistan is 
U00.IKM) tons, to I million tons a >ear. 

Although geological formations give evidence of oil in several regions 
of Pakistan, only one is as yet a significant producer. This region is 
composed of two fields—Khaur and Dhulian at Attock. 

The fields are located about 2d miles south of the outer foot of the hills 
ot the Himalayas. Production in these two areas has been around 20 to 36 
million gallons a year in recent years. The refinery is at Rawalpindi at a 
distance of 56 and h7 miles from Khaur and Dhulian respectively. Oil 
from these fields is brought in a pipe line to the refinery at Rawalpindi. 
Jova Mair. a new oilfield, about 40 miles south ol Rawalpindi, has also 
started production. This held holds out promise of greatly increased oil 


°X;::n^:;resen, meet only 2d per cent of her ^u,laments of 
petroleum front domes,tc product.™. There arc many poss.bk areas of o,I 
{.induction The Kohat Sal, re,ton. North YVaz.nstan Dora lsma.1■ Kton 
!„„l Bantu, district max yield in future consumable oil. But. a. he same 
time ,t ,s to he noted that... many parts of the Pun,ah and the Baluchistan 
area the rock-ficlds have been too deeply truncated by agents of 
denudation or have been dislocated bx earth movements and many ot the 
original stores of oil have disappeared oil seepages are common enough, 
bui ...OS, of them appear to he mere shows not connected with reservo,rs 
that can be tapped bx artificial means. 


Natural Gas: A vast reservoir of natural gas was discovered ai Sui in 
Baluchistan in 1953. which can revolutionise the industrial economic 
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development of Pakistan. Apart from thermal power, the Sui gas will 
form the basis of a variety of chemicals useful in the production of plastics, 
rayons, resins, silicons, refrigerants and carbon black, used in the printing 
industry. Four wells have now been sunk, and the supply can be 100 
million cubic feet of gas per day (which is equivalent to 1.6 million tons of 
coal for thermal power) for 60 sears at a stretch The reserves are 
estimated to be over 2.250.000 million cubic feet. There is a pipe line of 
350 miles from Sui Range to Karachi to transmit 50 million cubic feet of 
gas per day for agriculture and industry. A second pipe line from Sui to 
Multan supplies gas to industry 

Water-power: There is considerable scope for the development of 
hydro-electric power in Pakistan. It has been estimated that Pakistan's 
hydro-electric potential is to the extent of 6 million kw I he present 
installed capacity is only lor 62.000 kw Already three hydro-electric 
projects are being worked out These arc la) the Rasul hydro-electric 
scheme (West Punjab), lb) the cxpait'ion of the Malakand Station in the 
former N.W.F.P,. and It) the Dargai Station near Malakand. The 
Malakand Hydro-electric plant which was the main station in the country 
till 1948, supplies power to cement works at Wall and electricity to 88 
towns and villages in Maidan. Peshawar Koliat and lla/ara. The plant is 
located at Jabbon on the Malakand Pass and utilises the Swat river for 
generating power. 

The Rasul Hydro elecmt ulieme is bv tar the most important project of 
Pakistan. It utilizes the head available from the Upper Jhelum canal into 
the Lower Jhelum canal T he project has installed capacity of 22.000 kw. 
of firm electric power and about 20.000 kw. of secondary power for 
several towns (in West Punjab) as well as for lift irrigation 

The Waruik dam. when completed, will generate 160.000 kw to 
industrialisation for benefit of the whole of N.W.F.P. of Pakistan The 
marble quarries of Mullcgon. the coal mines in the Sharat Hills and the 
gypsum and copper mines m the Sharat Hills and the gypsum and copper 
mines of Mohmand territory will obtain power from the Warsak plant. 

The other projects under construction in Pakistan are la) the 
Chichki-Malhan hydroelectric project, lb) the Kurran Garlii multi¬ 
purpose project (N.W.F.P.). 

Fruits 

Pakistan has greatly developed the fruit industry in Rawalpindi. Jhelum 
and Attock districts. The Murree Hills may be considered as the fruit 
garden of the region. Oranges, mangoes, lemons and sweet limes are the 
principal fruits in the central region of Pakistan. There is a plan to grow, 
on commercial lines, apples, walnuts, almonds and olives in the Murree 

^Thc north-western region of Pakistan grows pears, peaches, figs, 
plums, bananas and mangoes Figs, peaches and pears are in great 
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demand both in the country and in the Indian Union. Baluchistan plateau 
depends for its economy on fruit trade. Grapes, apples, apricot and musk 
melons are grown extensively. 

Lower Indus velley has a large production of grapes and dates. Dates 
are also grown in Bahawalpur. 

In spite of the large production of fruits in Pakistan, the fruit canning 
industry is yet to be developed on modem lines. There are certain 
difficulties in the way of developing the fruit canning industry in Pakistan. 
Peachc ;md other fruits a-e often affected by fruit-fly. Uneven ripening of 
peaches is another problem as it affects the uniformity of the canned 
product. Other difficulties arc the inadequate supplies of tin and bottles, 
the high cost of sugar and the lack of stable market. Peshawar is now the 
only centre of the fruit canning industry in Pakistan. Pakistan, however, 
promises to be a very important source of fruits in the near future for 
world markets. 


Livestock Population 

Livestock plays a very significant role in the agricultural economy of 
Pakistan as it is the only source of power for various agricultural 
operations. The relief and climate of Pakistan are generally suitable for 
livestock population. 

There are about 20 million cattle and buffaloes. 7 million sheep. 1 
million goats. 1 million horses and half a million camels. 

The climate of south-western part of Pakistan does not produce good 
pasture so that in those areas cattle are not so important as in the eastern 
part of Pakistan. In Pakistan, camels are mostly found in Sind Valley and 
Baluchistan Plateau. Hyderabad and Peshawar Divisions support a large 
number of sheep Buffaloes are mostly found in the Lahore Division. 
• There is an important horse population, used mainly for transport, and 
the Punjab is particularly reputed for its breeding farms which have in the 
past concentrated on breeding horses for the army and also for racing. 


The principal products are meat. milk, hides, skins and wool. The 
annual requirements of meat are in excess of the domestic production 
efforts are being made to increase the output of meat by 1.4 per cent each 
year for maintaining the present consumption of calories coming from 
livestock products. The dairy industry has developed in the districts of 
Montgomery. Lyallpur and Multan. The leather industry is of growing 
importance ' As raw materials are plentiful, the tanning industry has great 
prospects in Pakistan. 7V,e annual production of rare wool in Pakistan is 
about 20 million lbs. Practically all wool is good only for making carpets. 
Superior grades of wool are also available but these are in small 
quantities The best wool comes from Sind Valley and Baluchistan 
Plateau. Wool became a particularly valuable economic asset to Pakistan. 
It ranks third in importance among her exportable commodities. From 
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country’s seven million sheep about 28 million lbs. of wool can be 
produced annually. Pakistan also imports wool from Afghanistan. Iran 
and places on the Persian Gulf. The chief buyers of raw wool are the U K. 
and the U S A. Pakistan is not likely to develop an export trade in meat 
although her leather export is important. 


Fisheries 

In Pakistan, the industry is concentrated along 550 miles of coast. The 
entire sea-coast of Pakistan is important for the fishing industry. The 
production of sea-fish off the Baluchistan coast is about 93.000 maunds a 
year. 

Lower Sind has a coastline of about 200 miles studded with creeks. The 
Indus brings silt and other materials in the delta which provide food for 
fish. For about 80 miles from the coast, the depth of the sea is nowhere 
more than KM) fathoms. Thus the Sind coast has become an important 
fishing ground. 

The catches are prawn, salmon, mullet, pomfrel. mackerel and hilsa. 
Sind is a great exporter of fish. The Sind Government is carrying on 
systematic work in preparing and analysing the oils obtained from liver 
and body of fishes, such as skates, rays and other varieties which were 
hitherto not utilized As a result of the utilization of these fishes, it will be 
possible to manufacture glue and geletine. The Baluchistan coast is about 
350 miles long. There are bays and backwaters but no discharge from 
rivers. Fishing is carried on within miles of the coast. Fishing is practised 
from September to May. because in June. July and August, the sea is 

rough . . 

One of the handicaps of Pakistan fishing industry is the lack of powered 
fishing boats and modern gear. The fish harbour at Karachi is being 
developed for mooring boats, establishing wholesale fish market and cold 
storage and ice plants. The Makran Coast in Pakistan is also being 
provided with facilities for cold storage and ice plants. 

A fish harbour has been constructed at Karachi and is now operating. 
As a result of steps being taken by Government to develop fish industry, 
the production of fish, and its export to foreign countries are increasing. 
Fish harbour at Karachi alone is handling about KM) tons ol fish daily 
valued at about Rs. 80,000. The dry salted fish is imported by Burma. Sr. 
Lanka and Malaysia from Pakistan. 

Manufactures 


Colton Milk: In Pakistan the cotton millsareal Lyalpur. Lahore. Okara 
and Karachi. The general .rend of production is that about in P c is of the 
fine varieties, about 6(1 p.c. of the medium and the res. ol coarse variety. 
The country has become self-suff.c.ent in the coarse and medium varieties 
of cotton cloth. The need for imported cotton textiles ill. however, 
continue so long as the superior and cheaper varieties are not produced in 
the country. 
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The strength of Pakistan's cotton textile industry lies in the fact that 60 
per cent of her total looms are automatic- It may be mentioned in this 
connection that the production of fine and superfine varieties of cotton 
goods is.still inadequate in Pakistan. Pakistan imports superior cotton 
textiles mostly from the United Kingdom, though low-grade Japanese 
textile are also in great demand for their low prices. In 1947. Pakistan 
produced 527 m. yds, of cloths. 

Sugar Industry: Sugar taclories are distributed at Rawalpindi. Abbota- 
bad. Mardan. Jauharabad and Charsadda. 

The main problem is the scattered nature of sugarcane areas v hich 
necessitates quick transport to mill areas. A sugar factory ai Mardan in the 
Peshawar division of Pakistan, the biggest of its kind in Asia, has started 
operation since 1950. The factory has a total daily capacity of 1.500 tons. 
It is a great step towards making Pakistan self-sufficient in sugar. About 
470.000 tons of refined sugar arc produced annually. 


The Woollen Industry: For centuries the production of wool has been 
one of the principal occupations of millions of people in Pakistan, and 
even today the livelihood of many tribes in Baluchistan 
,nd the ' North-West Frontier Province depends almost 
entirely on this industry. Tweeds. rugs. carpets and 

blankets are being manufactured in Pakistan. There is a 

factory at Karachi for the manufacture of yarn and worsted yarn. 
Pakistan's blanket industry consumes about half the raw wool production 
of the country. Two Woollen mills with 2.000-spindle capasity each, at 
Hannai in Baluchistan region and Bannu in North-Western region of 
Pakistan have started production. 

Match. Cement and Glass Factories: The Match Factories are located at 
L ahore Of three factories in Lahore, two are owned by the Western 
Indilan Match Company. The Lahore factories employ about 500 workers 
recruited locally from Lahore, and its surrounding villages. 

The cement industry is well-organised. The Pakistan Industrial De¬ 
velopment Corporation has set up two more cement factories with annual 
capacities of 100.0(H) tons and 240.000 tons respectively. These factories 
w 'ill raise the capacity of the cement industry to one million tons per year 
At present the cement factories are at Wah (in the Attock District) and 
Karachi The factory at Wah belongs to the Associated Cement 
Companies and employs about 1.500 workers recruited mostly from the 
adjoining villages. The Associated Companies also own the cement 
factory at Rohri in the Sukkur district of Sind Valley. 

The glass Industry is of recent growth. There are three factorcs in 

Pakistan. 

Facilities of Transportation 

Railways: The Pakistan Western Railway has its headquarters at 
Lahore. It has 6.344 miles of line with 4.500 miles of broad gauge. There 
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are two main lines with several branches: 

fa) Lahore, to Peshawar via Wazirabad. Rwalpindi and Attock. 
The distance of the line is 238 miles. From Wazirabad a line 
goes to Sialkot on the border of Kashmir. 

(b) Lahore to Karachi via Khanewal. Lodhram. Rohri and Sukkur. 
The length of the route is about 800 miles. The line crosses the 
Indus at Rohri. From Sukkur a branch line goes to Zahidan via 
Sibi and to Chaman via Queta. 

There are also other branch lines which connect Wazirabad with 
Khanewal; Peshawar with Muzaffarpur; Rohri with Bandin. The P.W. 
Rly. has 747 stations. 

Road Transport in the modern sense of the term is highly developed in 
Pakistan, where there are metalled roads consisting of main and trunks. 
The total mileage of roads in Pakistan is 31.000 of which 6.000 miles are of 
superior type. Superior surface roads are mostly confined to former West 
Punjab and N.W.F.P. 

The roads are the responsibility of the provinces but the Central 
Government's policy is to stimulate road development by financial 
allocations from the Central Road Fund, hv development loans and by 
grants. 

Some important roads 111 Pakistan: 

(n) Grand Trim': road from Landikotal near Khyber Pass to Wagah 
on the Indo-Pakistan border through Peshawar. Rawalpindi and 


Lahore. 

(b) Trunk roads from Karachi to Lahore and Lahore to Ouetta. 

(c) Inter-provincial roads from Peshawar iN.W.F.P.) to Bostan 
(Baluchistan), from Karachi to Ouetta and from Dera Ismail 
Khan to Shikarpur. 

Frontier roads: There are five main land nm.es which connect Pakistan 

with Iran. Afganislan and Sinkiang: 

From Chaman (in Baluchistan) along the Kho,ak pass to 

Kandahar and Herat . 

, 1 „ From Ouetta to Zahidan on the Iran-Balueh.stan border by a 
branch line of the l> W Railway thence In caravan route to 
, rin 0 f |ai c regular nmtorahle roads have been opened 
connecting Zahidan with Teheran .ia Bam. Kerman. Ve/d. 
Ardistan and Kasan. 

,c, From Peshawar ... the Khybor Pass (2Jr«.«. Mo Kabul and 

Jalalabad. The d,stance between Peshawar and Kabul is about 
170 miles The Kl.vher Pass is only *0 miles long 1 he route has 
followed the Kabul river. From Pesawa. to l.andikhana a 
distance of 55 miles-.he road lies tar to the south ot the river. 
Kl) From Attock to Kashgar (Sinkiang) . < lut.al and llmdukush 

There is also a 850-mile caravan route Iron. Peshawar C.ilgit "> the high 
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Karakoram over Babusar Pass (13.700 feet). From Gilgit a branch route 
goes south-east 100 miles up the Indus to Skardu, the capital of Baltistan. 
Gilgit is the centre of an age-old caravan traffic from Sinkiang. Frt>m 
Kashgar the traders bring silk, cotton, cloth, carpet, sheep skin and goats 
to exchange for kerosene, sugar, matches and salt. The Peshawar-Gilgit 
route has been widened recently by the Pakistan Government so that 
motor lorries can traverse the whole distance within 4 days. 

(e) From Dera Ismail Khan along the Gomal Pass (7,500 ft.) to Kalat 
and Kandahar. The Gomal Pass as a trade route is the oldest of all trade 
routes in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. From the plains of Afganistan 
every year thousands of traders with caravans enter the sub-continent 
down the Gomal. The traders bring camel-loads of silk and fruits, bales of 
camel and goat hair, sheep-skins and carpets from Kabul and Bokhara. 

Inland Water Transport: The rivers of Pakistan are little used for 
transport. Though the Indus is one of the greatest waterways of the world, 
it has ceased to carry traffic since the railway traversed its valley and 
prevented inland water transport from becoming a competitor. Also the 
irrigation projects draw heavily on the waters of the Indus. 

The Indus rises on the north side of Kailash range, near the source of 
the Sutlej. In its upper and middle course, the Indus receives the water of 
the Slivok. Kabul. Kuram and Gomal. But the most important tributaries 
are the Jhelum. Ravi. Chenub ana Sutlej— all flowing from the western 
llimalvas and joining the Indus at Mithunkot. These four great 
tributaries, with the Indus itself, give their name to the Punjab—that is. 


the "Five Waters'*. 

The right-bank tributaries (e.g.. the Shyok. the Gilgit. the Kabul, and 
the Goma.) have no olain stage as they enter close to the mountains. The 
left hank tributaries, n the other hand, have a long course through the 
plains, and are therefore much more important both for navigation and 


irrigation. 

The Indus is 1.800 miles long and is navigable for 1.000 miles from its 
mouth. The shitting character of its banks and sudden floods during the 
rainv season are responsible for the absence of important towms on its 
course. It is inteiestmg to note that Multan. Lahore. Lyallpur. Wazirabad 
and Bah.iwalpur are situated not on the main stream but on its tributaries. 


Civil Aviation 

The important aerodromes are al Karachi. Lahore. OucUa. Peshawar. 
Hyderabad, and Multan. 

Karachithe principle international airport tn the country and forms a 
ea.cwav between Europe and the Far East. Its posi.ton on the 
international trunk routes has made it very important. 

In j.mu. ii\ P>55. the nationalisation of all air lines look place, and the 
new concern «s known as Pakistan International Airlines Corporation. 
Several international airlines operate through Karachi. Some of the major 
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airlines are British Overseas Airways Corporation. Pan American 
Airways. Air France and Royal Dutch Airlines. 

Ports and Trade Centres 

Karachi is the most important port of Pakistan. It is provided with a 
splendid natural harbour. Its hinterland is very extensive covering as it 
does not only the whole of West Pakistan but also Iran and Afghanistan. 
Karachi is situated in the triangular Bay of Karachi which is seperated 
from the mainland to the rocky headland of Manora. The port of Karachi 
covers an area of 2 ; square miles. The principal exports are wheat, oil 
seeds, cotton, wool, hides and bones. The imports .ire cotton manufac¬ 
tures. sugar, metals, machinery, oil. woolen manufactures, liquor, 
chemicals, etc. Karachi is noted more for commerce than tor industries. 
Karachi is connected with its hinterland by the Pakistan Western Railway. 

A striking increase in the volume of tonnage handled by the port of 
Karachi has been recorded during the past 25 years. In 1982. the volume 
of cargo was about 16 million tons. Though exports have declined during 
the period, imports have nevertheless risen and the gross turnover of 
tonnage has progressively increased. 

A second port is being built on the Makram coast. 2b miles east of 
Karachi. The port will be known as Muhammad Bin Oasirn. 

Pasm. about 300 miles west oi Karachi is likely to become a port of 
importance in future inasmuch as it has a natural harbour and is connected 
by rail with Ouetta and other places. Kedi Bandar. Shah Bandar and 
Sokhi Bandar are other minor ports <>t Pakistan. 

Trade Centres 

I here is large number of towns with population ol more than luO.OOO m 
each in Pakistan. The important towns are Lahore. Rawalpindi. Sialkot. 

IA ill I pur. Multan. Karachi. Ouetta. Jacobabed and Hyderabad 

Lahore is the largest cit> and the chief trading centre of Pakist.ni It 
stands on the river Ravi and is 53 miles distant from Amritsar ( otion 
weaving, tanneries, glass-works, flour nulls, etc. are the chief mdiMncs. 
l eather trade is important. According to the latest census the population 
is about one million. 

Lvallpar. 87 miles south-west of Lahore, is the biggest wheat exporting 
centre of Pakistan. 

Mahan is a frontier town It is an important collecting centre. It brings 
fruits, drugs, silk and spices from Afghanistan and passes them on to the 
East It is conneted by railways with Lahore and Karachi. 

Ahboiahad, with a population of 40.000 is a hill station on the border of 
Kashmir. Leather and stone works arc earned on in the city on an 
extensive scale. Recently certain weaving and spinning mills have been 
established. Peshawar is an important militar) and trading centre. 
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Foreign Trade 

In many agricultural commodities. Pakistan occupies an important 
place as an exporter. She is the largest exporter of raw wool in Asia and 
she is also the second largest exporter of raw cotton and hemp in Asia. 

The principal items of export are raw cotton, raw wool, woollen 
manufacures. gypsum-, potassium nitrade. raw hides and skins. Some 
foodgrains. and vegetables are also exported. About two-thirds of the 
cotton production are exported. The intense competition in the foreign 
market does not hold out much prospects of raw cotton export. The other 
important items raw wool and hides and skins. 

The chief items of imports are textile yarn and manufactures, mineral 
oils, machinery, steel and manufactures thereof, motor cars, chemicals, 
food, paper, electrical goods etc. Her imports from India include cotton 
doth and yarn, jute manufactures, sugar, eur. iron and steel, paper and 
coal. The volume of trade with India both in respect ot imports and 
exports has considerably decreased within recent years. 

UK. Japan. China and Italy are the sellers of yarns to Pakistan. U K.. 
Japan. U S A.. Italy. Iran. China and Sri Lanka.arc the main countries 
with which Pakistan has trade relations. 

U S A. furnishes over in per cent of Pakistan’s overseas imports and 
takes nearly 15 per cent of her exports. Japan is the major supplier of 
cotton goods to Pakistan. The imports from U K. are machinery, metals 
and ores, textiles, instruments and apparatus, etc. The principal exports 
to U K. aie raw cotton, wool, and hides and skins. 

BANGLADESH 
General Considerations 

Bangladesh is the Youngest independent sovereign Republic, formed 
on 25id March 1V71. I he new State received the recognition of the world 
in IW. It has an area of 55.12b square km. and a population of 80 
millions. In terms of population, it is the eighth largest country in the 
world being headed by China. India. U S S R.. U S A. Indonesia. Japan 
and Brazil Among the States with I irgest Muslim population. Bangladesh 
occupies second place after Indonesia It is situated with frontiers along 
on three sides. It has a border with Burma for |7ti miles and the Bay of 
Bengal for about 450 miles. 

The Geogrphical situation of Bangladesh is ideal for trade and 
commerce. It has not only commune uion with India by railways and 
overs, but its ports—Chittagong and Chalna—can foster overseas trade 
with different countries of the world. The Bay of Bengal is indented by a 
series of channels and bays, and with planned programmes, the country 
can develop a few more ports. Few countries in the world have such 
magnificent riverways which remain navigable throughout the year as in 
Bangladesh. 
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The average density of population is 1.200 per square mile. Bangladesh 
has one of the highest average densities of rural population in the world. 
Four divisions and 16 districts in Bangladesh are as follows : 


Dacca Division 
Chittagong Division 
Rajshahi Division 
Khulna Division 


... Dacca. Mymensigh. Fandpur and Tan- 
gail. 

... Chittagong. Comilla. Noakhali. Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts and Sylhet. 

... Rajshahi. Dmajpur. Rangpur. Bogra. 
Pabna. 

... Kushtia. Jessore. Khulna. Bakcrgunj 
and Patuakhali. 


Almost all of Bangladesh is plains except the east and the north-east. 
Bangladesh can he devided into two natural regions : u) Wet lowlapds or 
New Delta region, and (iit Ganga-Brahmaputra Doah. Bangladesh is a 
new deltaic region formed by the Brahmaputra and the Ganga with their 
distributaries. Every year huge quantities of suit are brought down b\ the 
rivers. During the monsoon period, a great purl ol the region is flooded, 
and a rich deposit of silt is spread over the country I he rivers thread their 
way across the region and eventual!) flow towards the Bay of Bengal In 
their lower reaches, the Brahmaputra and the Ganga are called the Jumna 
and Padma re pectivelv. The rainfall is more than 75 inches everywhere, 
and the soil is verv fertile. The climate ol Bangladesh is sub-tropical w ith a 
high humidity. The northern part ol the country really a portion of the 
Ganga-Brahmaputra Doab. I he surlace .s uM.allv Hat with broken hills 
here and here. The east and north-east ol Bangladesh consist ol hills and 

mountains of which the Lusha. Hilk "> «■* Mrcuh ;,s ,<,r “ 
Chittagong 

The climate of Bamtladesh ■' rkfim.ited In the seasonally reversing 

monsoons. There is '.calls no vol.1 se.ison .. average January 

temperature is 60 F. 1 he summer is remark. c.piablc with average 

July temperature ol K4 F The climate is suh,ee. to violence as tropica 
cyclone with high winds devasia.es halving areas in the coastal pans of 
the delta. Terrible loss ol life and of crop' •' •> ngular feature whenever 
the cyclone brings sea water 

Hoods and Irrigation 

. . a . .. ... it mi'l.idesli is that of too much water. 

Ihe problem of irrigation in is.ingi.uw. 
r-i . . - . .... n m c. of the land is affected In 

Floods are an annual feature, arid about I . 

them. Rangpur district ts the »oM sutlere. on account of Hoods Since 

cultivation is. in the mam. ratn-led modern methods of .rogation arc 

almost absent. A few mult, purpose protect -re bang developed lor 

reclamation, drainage, imga.io,., ... and generation of power 

The (ianga-Kobadak project, when completed, will ..-.gate 1.8 million 

acres ,n U* districts of Khulna. Icssorc and Kushl... .he project 

involves the pumping of s.lt-laden (ianges water into canals lor .mgation. 
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while the decadent Kobadak river is to be improved as a trunk drain, to be 
fed by a system of drainage channels, thereby controlling the amount and 
timing of water remaining in the land and reducing the effects of floods." 
The Teesta barrage across the river Teesta will irrigate 1 million acres of 
land. The Karnaphuli Project is intended to reduce floods in the 
Chittagong region, improve navigation and supply water for irrigation. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of more than 75 p.c of the people of 
Bangladesh. Much of Bangladesh has relatively good, young alluvial soils, 
many of them being benefited from renewal by flooding. About 64 p.c. of 
the total area is under cultivation. It is the leading raw jute producing 
country in the world, an important producer of tea from the point of view 
of world trade and a large producer of rice, sugar cane. gram, tobacca, 
fruits for domestic requirements. 

Rice is the staple food for the people of Bangladesh. About 25 million 
acres of land arc under rice cultivation and the the annual production can 
be as high as 15 million tons. In 1981. the rice production was 20 million 
tons. The rainfall and soil of the country are ideal for rice cultivation. In 
every district of Bangladesh, rice accounts for more than 60 p.c. of the 
sown area. Rice is harvested three times a year—the autumn rice in 
August and September, winter rice in December and January and summer 
rice in March and April. The three crops are not raised in the same land as 
rotation is practised with jute, the highest yield per acre come from the 
summer crops. The largest acreage however is covered by winter rice. 

Although the monsoon discourages the cultivation of wheat in 
Bancladesh. about I million metric ton*, are raised a year in the Rajshahi 
division. Sugar cane is cultivated in the districts of Dinajpur. Rajshahi. 
Dacca and Mymensigh. It hardly occupies I p.c. of the total eroped area, 
hut as a crop it has always been important. The fact that the climate is too 
moist and that most of the cultivated areas are low-lying and frequently 
flooded, the cultivation of sugar cane is confined to areas where it can 
survive despite unfavourable conditions. The production of sugar cane is 
about 7 million tons. Tobacco is an important cash crop of Bangladesh. 
The tobacco-growing areas are Rangpur. Dacca and Mymemsingh. 
Rangpur has about 60 p.c. of the total tobacco area of Bangladesh. The 
annual production of tobacco is about 47.000 tons. 

l ea cultivation was started in Bangladesh in 1856 w ith Surma Valley as 
the centre. Its cultivation is confined today to Sylhet, Chittagong hill 
tracts and Tipperah where land elevation, soil and rainfall are highly 
favourable. About 88.000 hectores of land are under tea cultivation in 
Bangladesh. The yield in 1981 was 40,000 metric tons. 

Bangladesh exports normally 12 million lbs. of tea annually. The best 
coustomer is U K. Tea is mainly exported throug Chittagong. As the 
export season for tea and jute is the same, there is always a great rush for 
loading at Chittagong. The shortage of tea chest is a serious problem of 
the industry in Bangladesh. Tea of Bangladesh does not command the 
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price obtained by Assam tea but it is valuable in blends. 

Bangladesh has about 40.000 hectores of land under short staple raw 
cotton. The cultivation is confined to Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Bangladesh holds a dominant position as a producer of raw jute. About 
50 per cent of the total world production of raw jute comes from 
Bangladesh which has no rival in respect of colour, lustre and spinning 
qualifies of jute. Jute crop occupies 1.7 million acres of land. The raw jute 
production in 1981 was 868.000 metric tons. 

The moist climate of Bangladesh is ideal for the growing of jute. The 
qualitiy and quantity of fibres, however depend on soils. Jute plant is 
grown in three different kinds of soils !a) the rich sandy loams of the 
highlands which produce the finest qualities of jute, lb) the Char lands, 
i.e., alluvial soils which are situated in the neighbourhood of the river 
tracts, and which are flooded during the rainy season—such lands do not 
require manure. Ic) the marshes of low-living tracts on the deltas of the 
rivers. The chief jute-growing area is in the traingle formed by the lower 
Ganges-Brahmaputra and Brahmaputra-Surma rivers. 

The commercial division of the jute tracts in Bangladesh is as follow 

1. Narayanganj 

2. Serajgunj 

.V Ultarya or Northern 

4 Dewrah 

Naravan^aj jute is grown on the old Brahmaputra riser valley in the 
districts of Mymemsigh. Dacca and Tipperah. There is now other jute 
tract in Bangladesh where water is so clear as that of the old Brahmaputta. 
Most «»f the tracts lie under flood water when the jute crop is still on the 
held and consequently, the fibre becomes 'rooty' and mossy. Narayanganj 
jute is thus considered best in the market. 

Scrappmi jute comes from the basin of the new Brahmaputra or Jnmuna 
riser in the districts of Pabna. Bogura. Rangpur and Western Mymens- 
mgh I he water of the Jamuna is nearly as clear as that of the old 

Brahmaputra. 

Uliana or northern jute is obtained from the highland tracts in the 
districts of Kajshahi. Bogura. Rangpur. Dinajpur and Malda. The aieas 
are supplied with water from the tributary rivers of the Brahmaputra. As 
only a limited part of the tract receives a direct supply of water from the 
river, the jute is to be steeped and washed in ditch-water. The colour ol 
the jute is inferior because the ditch-water which is used for successive 
steeping becomes coloured. 

Dewrah' jute is grown in tracts watered by the branches of the river 
Padma in Faridpur district. This is very strong but harsh and is suitable for 
making cordage and sackings. 

Mymensingh alone raises more than 70 per cent of the raw jute of 
Bangladesh. The time for sowing is mid-February to mid-April and 
harvesting commences in mid-June and continues till early September. 
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The average yield of jute per acre is 1.203 lbs. Jute cultivation is a very 
profitable occupation to the peasants who depend very much on it for 
their prosperity. Higher profits from jute cultivation impel many 
cultivators to transfer their main interest from rice to jute. 

UK. India. France. West Germany and U S.A. are the principal 
buyers of Bangladesh raw jute. 

Of late, the -country was giving incentive for the export of mesta to 
markets which are interested in cheaper lower grade jute. It may be noted 
that cheap mesta from Thailand has made considerable inroads into the 
traditional markets of Bangladesh raw jute. 

Bangladesh grows oilseeds, more particularly rape-seed and linseed. In 
1981. the production of linseed was 7.000 metric tons. 

Problems in Agriculture 

The monsoon climate, alluvial soil, low-lying lands and large navigable 
rivers, provide the base for agricultural industry which is worked by 
people with age-old tradition and a government pledged to do everything 
for the improvement of the economy of the country. Nevertheless the 
agriculture of Bangladesh faces a number of problems—some arc of long 
standing and others have their origin in the very recent developments. 
The amount of attention which the industry deserved in respect of credit 
and other facilities among cultivators was never given in the past by the 
Government to any appreciable degree. Except for jute and tea which 
gave the country the largest foreign exchange earnings, other crops did 
not have programmes or plans for sustained development. The consump¬ 
tion of fertiliser which is an important index of the pace of progress in 
agriculture was extremely low because of poor marketing of fertilisers. 
Even flood control measures were almost. The southern Ganges delta 
faces often the cvclonic tidal wave which destroys crops and cattle. Both 
the remedial and relief measures were most inadequate and indifferent. 
The procurement of food supplies from outside and the measures for 
bringing normalcy in agricultural sector are the two problems which arc 
being solved. 

Forest Resources 

The total area under forests is 8.558 sq. miles. There are three forest 
regions—(a) the forests along the eastern boundaries with main species 
like garian and bamboos, (b) the sundarban tidal forests of Sundn and (c) 
the forests of the low-lving plains in Dacca and Mymensingh for Sal. 

The major forest product in Bangladesh is timber, the annual output of 
which is about 15 m. cu. metres. Among minor forest products. 
Bangladesh produces 81 m. stems of bamboos. 800.000 canes, over 
4>r> 0(H) lbs. of honey and 120.000 lbs. of wax a year. There are several 
species of timber which are yet to be exploited. The scope for utilizing less 
important wood species and other products like drugs, canes, bamboos 
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and grasses is being seriously considered. 

The principal trees which yield timber in Bangladesh are the following : 
H) Garjan used for boat-building and packing cases 

(ii) Gamari used for boats, buoys and packing cases 

(iii) Sundri 

(iv) Bamboo is an important plant throughout the eastern parts and 
serves a number of uses. It grows abundantly in Noakhali. Comilla. 
Mymensingh, Sylhet and Chittagong. As the price of bamboo is very 
cheap, its use in villages has become common for framework, walls 
and roof of houses. 

Bangladesh is deficient in paper pulp and cellulose. It is however 
apparent 'hat she is more or less self-sufficient in timber for furniture, 
agricultural implements and sports goods etc. She is short of material for 
building and heavy construction, of railway sleepers and of timber for 
packing cases and tea chests. The over-exploitation of forests for fire 
wood and excessive grazing have pushed the forests into areas which are 
almost inaccessible. The Government of Bangladesh have decided to treat 
trees as perpetually renewable crops by encouraging both planting and 
felling on the principle of sustained yield. 

Minerals 

The geological surveys conducted so far do not give any indication of 
ihe presence of minerals except petroleum in Sylhet Chittagong and in the 
Has of Bengal and some lignite in Sylhet. A few years ago. a pool of 
natural gas was discovered in Sylhet. The gas is of good quality and can 
meet the requirements of Bangladesh for at least 30 years. There is a pipe 
line from Sylhet to Dacca for Dacca-Narayanganj industrial area. 

Mention may be made of the efforts for the development of the hydel 
power in Bangladesh. Although the river-systems in the country can be 
utilised lor power and navigation, till now only one project is in progress. 

J he Karnafuli Project at Silchar contemplated harnessing the water of 
ihc river Karnafuli for the development of power. This Project will 
develop ultimately 160.000 kw. of energy. Chittagong. Chandpur and 
( oitulla will be served from this sources of power. In addition, the Project 
will provide navigation facilities up to the month of the Karnafuli. 
irrigation facilities to an area of 70.000 acres and control of floods. The 
present capacity of the Project is K0.000 kw. 

Fruit production 

Bangladesh has more than 250.000 acres of land under fruits. The 
country is indeed very rich in mangoes, pine-apples and bananas. 
Mangoes are raised in abundance in Rajshahi. Bogra. Dinajpur and 
Rangpur. Bananas come from Dacca. Faridpur. Noakhali and Bakarganj. 
Excellent varieties of pineapple are grown in Sylhet. Sylhet also produces 
oranges. The future of fruit production as an industry is very bright 
because of India as a market. 
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Livestock 

Although the number of cattle is large in Bangladesh the quality is 
inferior in regard to milk and meat production. The grass has a deficiency 
in phosphorous and this makes cattle liable to disease. 

In Bangladesh heavy rainfall does not encourage rearing of sheep and 
buffaloes. A few years ago. Bangladesh brought improved breeds of cattle 
from Pakistan. Broadly, the lack of proper breeding, inadequate feeding 
and disease arc the current problems standing in the way of improving the 
livestock population of Bangladesh. 

Fisheries 

The Bangladesh fishing industry while nationally not as important as 
agriculture from the standpoint of value of products and numbers of men 
employed, is. nevertheless, of vital importance to the national economy. 
About 4(K).000 people are in the Fishing industry of Bangladesh. 

Being bounded on the south by the Bay of Bengal and having numerous 
rivers, streams and bils. Bangladesh is preeminently a fish producing area. 
Fresh fisheries perform an important function by adding to the food 
supply. The annual output is normally far beyond the consuming capacity 
of the state and. therefore, can be exported outside. Boats are 
extensively used for carrying fish, to rail or steamer heads at Narayan- 
g.mj. Chandpur and Goaiundo. The important catches are rohu. hilsa, 
catla and prawns. Fish like kai. magur. singi and sal are abundant in 
ponds and bils. Government is taking a keen interest in the development 
of fisheries on modern scientific lines. Its rural pisciculture scheme has 
recovered many tanks and large bighas of water. Besides this the 
Government has a scheme for the reclamation of derelict tanks and water 
logged areas for the purpose of using them for fish production. 

The production of fresh fish in Bangladesh is over 800.000 tons. About 
,„) (mh) IO ns of sea fish are also caught annually alongN 300-mile coast-line. 
There is a plan to construct a fish harbour at Chittagong. 

The main problem of the fishing industry is the inadequate facilities for 
handling, processing and marketing f.sh. Sin* fish can he a very 
important source of earning from external trade the government rs keen to 
remove the present handicaps as early as possible. 

Manufactures 


The present state of manufactures in Bangladesh .s no mdicat.on of its 
future possibilities. The lack of minerals, the emphasis only on some 
agricultural products earning foreign exchange, and the opathet.c atr.tude 
of the Government towards the development of technology! 
education and training m the post were some of the 
causes for the meagre progress m mdustry. Nevertheless, 
a few industries which were earlier developed form a base 
for future growth. Of the existing industries the most prominent are the 
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jule textile, cotton mills, sugar factories, match factories, glass works a 
paper mill, aluminium work and cement factories. 

* u,e MiUs There are now 21 jute mills mostly' located at Khulna, 
Chittagong and Narayangunj. In jute manufacture, the country is not only 
self-sufficient, but is also exporting. 

Bangladesh has more than 7.000 looms with a total capacity of 
producing 3 lakhs tons of jute goods per year. Production has already 
reached more than the level of 487.000 tons annually and the state has 
increased the installed capacity to 16.000 looms. About 50.000 people are 
employed in the jute industry. The Export Bonus scheme which operated 
till recently put the jute industry in a very favourable position vis-a-vis 
Indian jute in foreign markets. 

Seventy per cent of the production of jute goods consist of sackings, 
while hessian and miscellaneous goods account for 25 and 5 per cent 
respectively. 

The rise in the exports of hessian has been occasioned by the expansion 
in world demand for hessian. In the case of sacking, however, the industry 
has made heavy inroads into the traditional exports markets of India. 

Bangladesh ranks today second only to India as manufacturer of jute 
goods in the world, accounting for 15 p.c. of the world production. The 
rise in production is due to the fact that mills work two and a half shifts, 
thus making effective loomage to 22.000 from 8.726 looms. Since the 
internal demand has remained more or less the same, the volume of 
exports is on the increase. 


Cotton Mills 

In spite of the fact that Bangladesh suffers from inadequate supplies of 
raw cotton and power, the great progress m the cotton textiles was made 
possible because of the enormous demand for the products. The moist 
climate, extensive system of water transport and efficient labour are other 
additional advantageous factors. The mill centres are Khulna. Dacca. 
Bagcrhad. Narayanganj and Kushtia. 

A new cotton mill at Chittagong with I2.4IH) spindles started production 
four years ago. Bangladesh has 22 cotton mills. 

Sugar Factories 

The important centres are Rajshaln. Mvmcnsingh. Dinajpur. Jessore. 
Thakurgaon and Rangpur. Bangladesh can increase her sugar production 
if more areas in Mymensingh. Dinajpur and Rangpur are brought under 
sugar cane cultivation. 

The main problems are the scattered nature of sugar cane areas and the 
difficulties in transporting the cane. There are now seven sugar factories. 

Woollen Industry: There is only one woollen mill at Chittagong. Match 
factories are located at Dacca. Sylhet. Comil la. Rajshahi. Chittagong, 
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Khulna and Bogra. Since match wood is available in plenty, further 
expansion will not be difficult. There are 18 match factories. Cement is 
produced at Chatak. Paper is manufactured at Kaptaimuk, near Chitta¬ 
gong with bamboo as raw materials. This mill is known as the KarnafuU 
Paper Mills There is also a newsprint mill at Khulna. The other industries 
are aluminium works, glass works and a fertiliser factory. There is a steel 
mill at Chittagong with a capacity of 250.000 ingot tons per annum. 


Transport Facilities 

Bangladesh has means of communication by rail. road, nver and air. 
With 1786 miles of line, there are two distinct systems of railway-broad 
gauge and metre gauge in Bangladesh. The Brahmaputra div.des the 
country into two parts. On .he right bank of the river the railway consists 
of broad gauge tract, which is mostly single-line, and a relatively small 
mileage of single-line metre gauge. On the left bank of the nver the 
country is served by a metre gauge single-line track with Chittagong as the 
terminus. There is no direct connection between the two systems except 
by river transport. Though tea and jute are mostly carried by boats and 
steamers, the railways have to handle a large volume of traffic in other 
commodities. The main railway lines run from Chittagong in metre gauge. 
„„ Svlhet via Laksam. Comilla. Narayanpur and Kulaura: from Laksam. 
(here is a branch line to Chanpur; tb, to Bahadurabad via Narayangan, 
Mvmcnsingh. Mvmcnsingh is connected by a line with Dacca. There 
is Jow much congestion of traffic in the line between Chittagong and 
Bhairab Bazar. Now that most of the trade passes through Chittagong, 
there is a proposal to double the line along the system to cope with the 
Increased and increasing traffic. Poradah is an important railway ,unct on 
of he broad gauge lines. From here lines go to (a, Serajgun, on the 
Jum na in Pabna; (h) Rajbari on the Padma and thence to Fandpur. (cl 
nom.r via Iswardi and thence to Darjeeling. 

Bangladesh railwavs have links with Indian railways, and the traffic 
restrictions do not hinder the movements of goods and passengers. 

Ro d communications are difficult in Bangladesh because o rainfall 
,nd the existence of numerous rivets. It has been estimated that for every 
Z, nt le of road as manv as fifty minor bridges are to be constructed. 
There lire no trunk roads in Bangladesh. The total mileage of roads is 

4 T Bangladesh river navigation with about 3.000 miles of route occupies 
, very important place. There is no other region in the world which has so 
many navigable rivers, distributaries, channels and creeks as in Bang- 
de h The transport of goods and passengers by water ,s the principal 
means of communication. Abu. 75 per cent of the total is handled by 

' Thltfuef rivers are the Padma. the Brahmaputra and the Meghna. The 
Padma is really the continuation of the Ganga. It flows towards the 
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south-east from the Nlurshidabad-Maldah districts through Rajshahi. 
Pabna. Faridpur and Dacca. The Ganga divides itself into two parts near 
Maldah. one pan flowing towards the south as the Bhagirathi and the 
other towards the south-east as the Padma. The Brahmaputra from 
Assam enters Bangladesh in Rangpur and flows towards the south and 
joins the Padma near Faridpur. The Meghna. known as the Surma in 
Svlhet. meets the Padma near Chandpur. 

Regular steamer services are maintained between (a) Chandpur and 
Narayanganj: (hi Goalundo and Chandpur; (c) Goalundo and Narayan- 
ganj: (<l) Dacca and Barisal; (e) Barisal and Lohajang. These services are 
essential not only for passengers but also for the movement of jute and 
rice. 

There is. however, one difficulty in transporting goods by water 
between the interior parts of Bangladesh and the port of Chittagong. The 
river steamers cannot cross open water in the Bay of Bengal. 


Civil Aviation 

There are air services between towns in Bangladesh. Dacca Airport 
which is of the international standard is the main centre from where the 
routes are maintained. Chittagong is also an international airport. 


Ports 

Chittagong is an important outlet for the produce of Bangladesh. It is 
situated at a distance of II miles from the mouth of the Karnafuli river. 
I he problem of silting in the Karnafuli is being tackled. The chief article 
of export is tea. The other exports are jute, hides and skins, rice and raw 
cotton The imports are chemicals, machinery, metal, salt, cotton goods 
and sundry instruments. 

Of late there has been a steady increase in the handling capacity of 
Chittagong. Capacity is now about 5 million tons 

fheie are schemes for the development of the port in respect of 
harbour equipment and accommodation which will further increase its 
capacity to X.OOO.OOO tons. The development of Chittagong port was given 
vvrv high priority in the Pakistan Government s six-year plan because of 
the importance of the country to Pakistan as a market. 

Side by side with the development of Chittagong port, another port has 
been opened at Chalna (district Khulna) on the river Pusoar. an inland 
port to handle ocean-going vessels. The location of the new port is about 
KO miles from the sea and 2 miles from Chalna. Ihis port has relieved both 
,he Chittagong port and the Railways of pressure of traffic. It handles 
outgoing jute and tea and incoming coal and foodgrains. The port handles 

about 2.5 million tons of cargo. . u M . 

The other minor ports of Bangladesh are C ox s Bazar and Noakhah. 
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Trade Centres 

The important towns are Dacca. Narayanganj. Mymensingh. Faridpur, 
Rangpur. Sylhet and Chandpur. 

Dacca is the capital of Bangladesh. It is situated on the Buriganga. a 
loop of the Dhaleswari. and extends along the bank of the river for about 
4 miles. During the 17th century, it was the capital of Bengal and it lost its 
importance in 1704 when the capital was shifted to Murshidabad. Dacca is 
famous for shell bangles and for gold and silver craft. It is the most 
important inland trade centre. It is situated in the heart of the jute 
growing districts. Narayanganj is practically the port of Dacca. It is 
situated on the Lakhva river, a little above its junction with the 
Dhaleswari. It is a great jute emporium and has steamer services with 
Goalunda and Sylhet. It has a population of about 65.000. Sylhet, on the 
Surma river, is important for fruit and lime. The other centres are 
Faridpur. Mymensingh. Barisal and Noakhali. 

Foreign Trade 

The exports from Bangladesh are jute, hides, skin, leather and tea. In 
1978. the value of exports was 540 million U.S. dollars. The principal 
buyers are U.K.. Japan. U.S.A.. Netherlands. Pakistan and Belgium. 
The share of India is almost insignificant. 

The principal imports of Bangladesh are machinery, transport equip¬ 
ment. food grains, mineral fuels, chemicals, drugs, medicine and 
consumer goods. In 1978. the value of imports was 2542 million U.S. 
dollars. 


Principal sellers to Bangladesh. 1981 
(in million U.S. dollars) 


USA. 

...151 

Japan 

...285 

UK. 

...100 

Canada 

... 32 

Ncthcrland 

... 58 


France 

... 42 

Germany (W) 

...114 

Australia 

... 89 

India 

... 57 

Pakistan 

... 56 


QUESTIONS 

I Write a short account of the transport systems of Bangladesh so as to emphasis their 

importance in the country. . 

> Describe the principal exports and imports of Chittagong 

1 Examine the present position and the future prospects of the following industries in 
Bangladesh oil Sugar industry: (bl Cotton in.ll industrx; (tl Jute mill industry. 

4. To w hat extent are conditions faxourable lor the development ol manufacturing industries 
•n Bangladesh 1 


BURMA 


Burma has an area of 678.000 sq. km. with a population of more than 31 
millions. The average density of population in Burma is 50 per sq. km. In 
fact. Burma's density is lower than that of all other countries of 
South-East Asia. The highest densities in Burma are confined to the 
divisions of Pegu. Irrawady and Mandalaya. Absence of large cities and 
the low proportion of flat and well-watered land are responsible for the 
low' density in Burma. 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism, which is professed by about 85 per 
cent of the population. The indigenous races of Burma arc mainly of the 
Mongolian stock. There are three main divisions: (i) the Tibeto-Burman. 
(iif the Mon-Khm-r and (iii) the Tei-Chinese. They are more or less 
distantly related and connected; although bitter at times, the assimilation 
and transformation of these races into a united nation has been steadily 
progressing for centuries. 

It is a country of mountains and valleys. Northern Burma is a land of 
steep, lofty mountains and narrow valleys, all covered by forests. As the 
main ranges of mountains run from north to south, the communication 
between east and west is generally difficult. These mountain ranges 
become lower as they come south. Hence the transport conditions are 
better in the south. The valleys of the Irrawady and the Sittang comprise 
level lands of which alluvial soils have extended to the extreme south 
along the coast of the tail of Burma. 

-fhe greater part of Burma being within the tropics, the climate is hot 
and damp. The delta and coastal areas are always very wet. There are 
three seasons in Upper Burma, cold, hot and wet; but scarcely more than 
two in Lower Burma, wet and dry. both of them hot. The central districts 
of Upper Burma are dry. The areas arc proteetd from the south-west 
monsoon by the Arakan Yomas. This is the only part of Burma where 
famine can occur. 

Mineral Resources 

Burma is an important source of many mineral products, like 
petroleum, lead. zinc. tin. tungsten, nickel and cobalt. Lead occurs in the 
eastern part of Burma, the Mergui district, the Putao district and the 
southernmost and northernmost extremities of Burma. The Bawdwin 
mine contains the largest and the richest deposit of lead. For many years 
Burma was the largest producer of tungsten mineral in the world. The 
present production is 460 tons a year. The tungsten deposits arc widely 
distributed in Tennasserim area in the south and extend towards the 
north in Kyankse district. The country, however, has not so far developed 
important industries based on minerals, except for the petroleum refining 
industry. The oil fields of Burma are confined to the valley of C hindwin 
and the Lower Irrawady. The main oil-fields lie at Ycnangyaung in 
Central Burma, and there is a pipe-line running to Rangoon. Another 
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field of considerable importance is at Chauck in the Magwe district. 
Output of crude oil is now about 1 million tons a year. Rich deposits of tin 
are found in Tennasserim. Bawdwin contains one of the largest deposits of 
silver in the world and produces about 700.000 oz. Coal is found in the 
Chindwin valley where jade and amber mines are also worked. With the 
exception of a small output for a very limited period, from the Namma 
area in the Northern Shan States and from the Kabwet coal-fields in the 
Shwebo district there has been production of coal in Burma. Burma, 
however, has reserves of tertiary coal in Chindwin. Mergui, Myitkyina 
and Shan States. All the tertiary coals of Burma are of the lignite type, 
and they disintegrate into small fragments on exposure to air. For this 
reason the indigenous coal is not yet important. The other minor minerals 
are rubies and wolfram, antimony and salt. Expons of minerals are 
approximately equal to their production. 


Forest Resources 

The forests of Burma cover nearly 60 per cent of the total area of the 
country. There are six types of forests in Burma: 

i. Tidal forests along the Arakan and Tenasscrim coasts. 

II. Beach and dune forests above the high-tide limits of the Arakan 
and Tenasserim coasts. 

III. Tropical evergreen forests, where rainfall is over 120 inches. 
Bamboo is the typical one. 

IV. Mixed deciduous forests where the rainfall is 40 to 120 inches. 

Teak and Padauk are the chief types in Upper Burma. 

V. Dry forests on the edge of the Diy Zone are a source of 
tanning material. 

VI. Sub tropical and temperature forests arciound on heights over 
3.000 feet with pines, oaks, fern and chestnuts. 

Teak has always been the most valuable tree commercially, while 
bamboo is probably the most useful forest product from the point of view 
of the people. Teak is found in the Pegu Yomas and the eastern slopes of 
.he Arakan Yomas and also on the Thailand border. The teak trees arc 
dragged bv trained elephants from the forest to a river to be floated down 
to the Delta ports. In recent years about 75 per cent of the world s teak 
has come from Burma. Teak is unusually strong, durable and resistant to 
fungus The other sources of timber are padauk. match wood and 
pwnkado. the production of which is 55.000 tons a year. Except teak, 
other timbers are not exported. Bamboo is put to several uses in 
Burma—as household utensils, weapons, furniture, for making rafts and 

water conduits. . , . . . 

Burma has not so far developed paper industry even though timbers of 
appropriate kinds are available. Partly because her manufacturing 
industries are young and partly because the exports of raw material 
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predominate in her economic activity. Burma has not yet directed her 
attention to the utilization of her forest products for the development of 
industries. 


Agricultural Resources 

The agricultural sector dominates the Burmese economy. Nearly 71 per 
cent of the population are engaged in agriculture and forestry. Agriculture 
occupies about 20 million acres of land. Burma produces more than 8 
million tons of rice annually. The heavy rainfall of Burma is peculiarly 
suited to rice which covers about four-sixths of the cultivated area. The 
Upper and Lower Irrawadv valleys, the narrow coastal region on the west 
and upper Tcnasserim utilise more than 80 per cent of their cultivated 
land for rice. Maize is cultivated in the central valley of the Irrawady. 
Sugarcane is cultivated in more than 20.000 acres of land in the Upper 
Irrawady region. The Northern Shan States raise tea. Although tobacco is 
cultivated throughout the country, the western regions are more 
important, particularly the Arakan hill tracts. Other crops are cotton and 
oil-seeds. 


Communication Facilities 

Waterways form the most important means of Communication in 
Burma All the three rivers of Burma flow nearly due south through 
narrow valleys. They have few tributaries, and yet they never run dry and 
are full and deep for most part of the year. The river Irrawady traverses 
the whole length of Upper and Lower Burma and is navigable from 
Rangoon for nearly 14.000 km to Bhamo. It is the most important outlet 
in the heart of lJurina and the chief cities of the country arc situated on its 
bank. The Salween, though longer than Irrawady is navigable only for 120 
km from its mouth. It is much interrupted by rocks and rapids. It has no 
delta. The river SmanR is not important as it is blocked by banks. Except 
m the monsoon, the river cannot be used for navigation. 

Railways arc all metre gauge and start from Rangoon. In 1981 Burma’s 
railway was 4Ml km. I he main line of the railway follows the Sittang 
Valley from Rangoon to Mandalay through Pegu. Another main line runs 
from Rangoon to Promc along the valley of the Irrawady. The branch 
lines are as follows: hi Pegu to Martaban with a ferry across the river to 
Moulmem: Ini Moulmcin to Ye and from Ye to Burma-Thailand line; hit I 
Mandalay to I.aslno: lief Mandalay to Myitkyina; (v) Hcnzada (on Prome 
route) to Bissein. 

There are only 15.000 km of roads, of which 5.200 km. are motorable. 
The principal mads are: hi the Burma Road. (ii) the Rangoon-Prome- 
Yenangyaung-Meiktila. (in) Myingyan-Mciktila-Taunggyi-Siam. (iv) 
Sagamg Shavebo-Kalcwa-Iinphal. Iv) the Stilwell Road, (vi) Pegu- 

Thaton-Moulmein-Tavoy and Margin. The Burma Road runs from 

Rangoon to Kuming. uu Pegu. Mandalay. Maymyo, Lashio and Wanting. 
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This route is open in all weathers throughout the entire length. The 
Stilwell Road runs from the Assam rail head at Ledo to Bhamo via 
Myitkyina. From Bhamo there is a road to connect it with the Burma 
Road through Namkham. The Stilwell Road was built for military 
purposes, although it passes through rich agricultural lands of Hukakang 
Valley. 

Towns 

There are a few cities in Burma, most of which are modern. These cities 
are either sea-ports or river-ports. The principal trade centres are Akyab, 
Bassein, Tavoy, Moulmein. Mandalay. Bhamo and Rangoon. Bhamo. in 
Upper Burma, does considerable frontier trade with China. It is 300 km. 
ibove Mandalay. It owes its importance to its position. It is the terminus 
for the steamer traffic and is only 30 km. from China's frontier. Akyab. on 
the western coast of Burma, is an important rice-exporting centre. Its 
great drawback is that it has no railway communication. It is now the third 
port of Burma and the centre of trade of the fertile rice-bearing Arakan 
coastal strip. The principal imports are liquor, machinery, textiles and 
hardware. Bassein. on the south-west of the Irrawady Division, is situated 
at a distance of nearly 110 km. from the sea. It has direct railway 
communication with Rangodn. Rangoon, the chief port of Burma, is the 
capital of the country. It is situated on the Rangoon river and is about 40 
km from the sea. It owes its growth and importance almost entirely to its 
situation. It is the sea-outlet for the great delta and river-basin of the 
Irrawady. About 90 per cent of the foreign trade of Burma is handled by 
Rangoon. The principal imports arc cotton manufactures, metals, 
provisions silk, sugar, leather goods, machinery, paper, etc. The chief 
exports consist of rice, hides and skins, zinc. lead, timber, mineral oils, 
tobacco and rubber. It is connected by railways with the most important 
towns of the countrv. Moulmein. on the Gulf of Martaban, is a large port. 
It is connected hv railways with Rangoon. From a mere fishing village in 
IK-M it has now become the second seaport of Burma. The opening of the 
railway line has increased its importance, and much of the former import 
traffic of Rangoon is today handled by Moulmein. The chief imports are 
steel sugar, provisions and gunny bags; while the exports consist of 
timber rubber, tin ore and tobacco. It is also the great teak port of 
Burma Rafts of timber from wooded hills are allowed to float down the 
Salween up to Moulmein. Tavoy is situated in the centre of the tail of 
Burma and is an important port. Wolfram and tin are the principal 
exports Mergui. on the south-west coast of Tennasserim. is the centre of 
rubber and pearl-fishing industries. Mandalay, in Upper Burma, is 
situated on the Irrawady river, about 600 km. north of Rangoon. 
Mandalay is favoured by its position in the broadest part of the Irrawady 
valley and at the head of the valley of the Sittang. Rice and silk are the 
articles of trade in the city. 
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Foreign trade 

The foreign trade is handled by the Government trading organisations. 
Two-thirds to three-fourths of Burma’s total exports consist of rice and 
petroleum: 90 per cent of the exports pass through Rangoon. 

In the matter of imports. Burma takes manufactured commodities, 
consumer goods and some iron and steel, coal and coke and machinery. 

Burma imports from India cotton piece-goods, twist and yarn, jute, 
betelnut, pulses, wheat, iron and steel, cigarettes, tea. boots and shoes, 
fruits: and. from abroad, cotton goods, machinery, iron and steel, 
chemicals, etc. Burma sends to India rice, pulses, gram, oil, sandals, tin, 
wood and timber. A new field in which India has been trying to increase 
the export is engineering goods. Bicycles, electric fans, radio parts, 
gramophone records and pharmaceutical products are being imported in 
large quantities from India. 

QUESTIONS 

Give .m jetount «*l Ihc l«>f»i and mineral io*mrcc\ol Burma and dncim i heir importance in 
the cconom) of the countr> 

(CjI B Com IV73I 


SRI LANKA 

Sri Lanka is separated from the Peninsular India by the Patk Strait and 
connected with it by a line of islands known as Adam's Bridge. The area of 
Sri Lanka is 65.610 sq. km. with a population of about 12.6 millions. The 
climate is more or less tropical, and there is rain throughout the year. The 
western side receives rainfall in the May-October season, while the 
eastern part gets it during winter. The south-west quarter, including the 
mountain mass, receives rain both in summer and winter because of the 
S W and N.li. monsoons. This is the most fertile region of Sri Lanka. 
Plateaus and mountains occupy the central portion, and the other parts 
are plain. The whole of the coast is flat and sandy with extensive lagoons 
or back-waters nearly everywhere 

Agricultural Resources 

Though only one-fifth of the total area is cultivated, the main 
characteristic of Sri Lanka's economy is the predominance of agriculture 
uhich accounts for over 50 per cent of the total national products. Rice, 
tea. rubber, cocoanuls and cinnamon are the main crops. Groves of 
cocoanuts thrive on account of the sandy soil along the sea coasts. Sri 
Lanka produces about 230.000 metric tons of tea. Coffee, cocoa and 
tobacco are also cultivated. Sn Lanka has about 240.000 hectares of land 
under rice cultivation with an annual production of paddy of 1 million 
tons. The government has undertaken a project of developing the Gal 
Ova valley in the eastern part of the island to increase rice cultivation. 
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Efforts are being made to increase also the yield per acre from 18 to 50 
bushels of rice. With regard to rubber. Sri Lanka raises about 6 per cent of 
the world's total rubber. The production of rubber is 150.000 metric tons. 
The economy is inextricably bound up with its plantation industries, in 
particular tea and rubber. It is interesting to note that the Government 
has organised peasant tea colonies in order to double its tea export in the 
next 20 years. The colonies range in extent from 700 to 6.000 hectares 
each The tea is manufactured in State-owned factories. There are also 
State-owned estates and their tea compete with the produce of privately 
owned estates. 

Minerals: Of the minerals, limestone, gems and graphite are important. 
The known iron ore is of good quality, and the prospect of future 
discovery is promising. The principal iron ore fields are situated m the 
south-western part of the island. It is proposed to establish a factory at 
Ragama. about 10 miles north-east of Colombo. Sri Lanka contributes 
about 11 per cent of world's total production of graphite. Her annual 
production of graphite is about 14.000 tons, most of which is exported 
Precious and semi-precious stones are found principally in the gravel o 
the Ratnapura district and the south-west part of the island. The most 
important stones are sapphire, ruby, topaz, spinel, garnet and moonstone 
The railways run from Colombo to the north-west to Talaimannar. to 
the north of Jaffna and to the cast of Tnncomalee. 

Foreign Trade: Cocoa, cinnamon, tea. rubber, copra and cocoanut oil 
are the chief items of export. Out of the total exports valued at Rs .500 
crores in 1980 the export of tea alone accounted for Rs. 190 crores. 
Tobacco, timber and cardamom arc also exported. Sn Lanka derives 
about 30 per cent of the national income from exports. The country 
imports nee. petroleum, cotton goods, motor cars, metals, coal and 

CC India has alwavs been playing a prominent part in Sn Lanka's foreign 
trade though generally speaking, trade between the two countries is more 
competitive than complementary. India sends cotton textiles, ,ute. pulses, 
fish fruits vegetables, nee. wood and timber. India can also export silk 
and woollen textiles, hosiery goods, blankets, carpets and rugs, soaps. 

b Tndian n tmp U orts ry fr 0 m Sr. Lanka are confined to cocoanut products 
spices, rubber and seeds. At present the best customer is U.K. followed 
bv India. Burma and U.S.A. 

Trade centres: Colombo, the capital, is a great entrepot port, occupying 
an important location in one of the principal highways of commerce 
between the East and the West. Its harobur ,s artificial but a fine 
backwater encloses it. Trincomale'. on the north-east coast, is a port of 
minor importance. Jaffna, on the north, is an important town. Kandy, in 
the central highland, is the old capital. 
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QUESTIONS 

I L'plam ihc following, giving reason: 

la) Uurnu. though rich in forests, has no paper industry 

l b) Sri Lanka receives rainfall both in summer and winter. 

2 . Write short notes on: la) Communications in Burma, and 
lb) Tea exports of Sri Lanka. 

3 . Discuss the possibilities of industrial development in Burma. 

4 Write notes on the following la) Communications in Burma. 
lb) Economic significance of Burma's forests, and lc) Mandalay 

(Indian Institute of Bankers. 1970) 

5 Write a short note on India's trade with Sn Lanka 

(Indian Institute of bankers. 197J) 


NEPAL 

Nepal, an independent kingdom with its area of 141.000 sq. km. and 
11.2 million population, occupies a location of great commercial and 
strategic importance in view of its frontiers touching Tibet on the north. 
West Bengal and Sikkim on the east. Bihar and Uttar Prad:sh on the 
south, and UP. on the west. Nepal presents three distinct 
natural regions: The Terai. the mid-Tcrai and the 
mountain area. The Terai is an extension of the Gangestic 
plain The mid-Tcrai located on the north of the Terai is a 
region of hills, swamps and forests. There are a number of broad valleys in 
the mid-Tcrai. Still higher, the area is mountainous and covers about 
two-thirds of the country. The three large rivers of the country are the 
Ciorga. the Sapt Gandaki and the Sapt Kosi. 

Economy : About one-third of the country is covered by forests. The 
southern part of Nepal supplies timber and other forest products, and the 
northern part is noted for medicinal herbs. Agriculture which is the 
occupation of the 95 per cent of population is practised in the valleys and 
plain*., and the important crops are rice, maize, millet and wheat. About 
90 jK-r cent of the cropped area is under rice cultivation. The other crops 
are jute, oilseeds, and sugar-cane. 

I lie livestock includes cows, buffaloes sheep and goats, and its products 
are ghee, hides and skin and wool. 

| lie numerous streams and the mountainous character of the relief hold 
out great possibilities of hydroelectric development. Already, three 
plants— one in Morang and two in the valley of Kathmandu—arc in 
operation 

jute mills, sugar mills, glass, ceramic, paper, cement and match 
industries are being developed. Biratnagar and Birganj are the two 
important manufacturing centres. 

| he two serious problems of the country are inadequate transportation 
and the difficulties of transit trade. Although there are about 900 km ot 
motor able roads, the mid-Ierai and the mounainous area are still in most 
places without roads A highway of 1.300 km. from east to west along 
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southern Nepal is being constructed in co-operation with India and 
U S A. The only railway line is confined to Terai and connects Raxaul on 
the Indian border with Amlekganj. and Jaynagar with Janakpur. Air 
transporation is growing in importance, and already Kathmandu has been 
linked bv air with 11 districts of Nepal. Kathmandu maintains air services 
with Patna. Calcutta. Dacca and New Delhi. The problems of trade are 
being solved by treaties with India. In its plan for development, the 
government is giving priority to transport, power, agriculture and 

irrigation. '• ...... 

The principal exports of Nepal are foodgrains. jute, timber, oilseeds. 

ghee, medicinal herbs, and skins and cattle. The main imports are textiles. 

machinery, tea. steel, cement and salt. 
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